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PREFACE 



TO THE 



FIRST EDITION. 



It has been the writer's endeavor to present to the reader 
in this volume the results of the present state of biblical 
study, as applied to the illustration of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Although our language contains already some valuable 
works devoted to the same general object, it is hoped that 
the dependence of the work here offered to the public on the 
original text, and the advantage taken of the latest investi- 
gations in this department of criticism, will render it not 
superfluous. 

Of the importance of an acquaintance with the contents 
of the Acts, it must be unnecessary to speak. A single re- 
flection will render this sufficiently obvious. No person can 
be prepared to read the Epistles of the New Testament with 
the greatest advantage until he has made himself familiar 
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with the external history of the Apostle Paul, and with his 
character and spirit, as Luke has portrayed them in his nar- 
rative. Those portions of the Acte, constituting the greater 
part of the whole, which relate to the great Apostle, must be 
thoroughly mastered before any proper foundation is, laid for 
the exegetical study of the Epistles. It is the object of these 
Notes to assist the reader in the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge and discipline ; to enable him to form his own inde- 
pendent view of the meaning of the sacred writer in this 
particular portion of the New Testament, and, at the same 
time, furnish himself to some extent with those principles 
and materials of criticism which are common to all parts of 
the Bible. If the plan of the work and the mode in which 
it is executed are such as to impart a just idea of the process 
of biblical interpretation, and to promote a habit of careful 
study and of self-reliance on the part of those who may use 
the book, it will be a result much more important than that 
all the opinions advanced in it should be approved ; it is a 
result beyond any other which the writer has been anxious to 
accomplish. The grammatical references and explanations 
will enable the student to judge of the consistency of the in- 
terpretations given with the laws of the Greek language. The 
authorities cited will show the state of critical opinion on all 
passages that are supposed to be uncertain or obscure. The 
geographical, archaeological, and other information collected 
from many different sources, will unfold the relations of the 
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book to the contemporary history of the age in which it was 
written, and serve to present to the mind a more vivid con- 
ception of the reality of the scenes and the events which the 
narrative describes. 

No single commentary can be expected to answer all the 
purposes for which a commentary is needed. The writer has 
aimed at a predominant object ; and that has been, to deter- 
mine by the rules of a just philology the meaning of the 
sacred writer, and not to develop the practical applications, 
or, to any great extent, the doctrinal implications of this 
meaning. With such a design, no one will object to the use 
which has been made of the labors of foreign scholars ; it 
would have been a matter of just complaint not to have used 
them, although with a different aim it would be equally in- 
excusable not to have brought into view more frequently the 
connections which exist between the Acts and the practical 
religious' literature contained in our own language. 

* ******* 

I am indebted to various friends for advice and conjuration 
in the performance of this labor. Among these it becomes 
me to mention in particular the Rev. B. B. Edwards, D. D., 
Professor at Andover. It is doubtful whether I should have 
undertaken the work, or persevered in it, had it not been for 
his generous sympathy and encouragement 

• ••••••• 

The author can recall no happier hours than those which 
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he has spent in giving instruction on this book of the New 
Testament to successive classes of theological students. May 
the fruits of this mutual study be useful to them in the active 
labors of the sacred work to which they are devoted. They 
are now sent forth into a wider sphere ; — and, here also, may 
God be pleased to own them as a means of contributing to 
a more diligent study and a more perfect knowledge of his 

Holy Word. 

• 

Newton Theological Institution, 
October 31, 1851. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



The present edition as compared with the former has been 
in parts rewritten, and, also, enlarged by the addition of about 
a hundred pages. In the interval since the work was first 
published, the writer has continued to study the Acts both in 
a private way and occasionally as the teacher of theological 
classes. As the result of this further labor, the view on some 
passages has been modified ; expressions that were found to 
be obscure have been made plainer ; new points in the text 
have been elucidated ; former explanations of a debatable 
character, according to the apparent evidence in the case, 
have been placed in a stronger light, or advanced with less 
confidence; and, in general, pains have been taken in tills 
revised form to render the notes not less critical than before, 
and yet freer and more varied in their contents. The last six 
years, too, have been signally fruitful in the appearance of 
valuable works relating to the Acts, either directly exegetical 
or subsidiary to that end. The reader will find ample proof 
in the following pages of the extent of my indebtedness to 
these contributions to biblical literature, and at the same 
time, will appreciate the difficulty of using the abundant ma- 
terial with independence and judgment. 

2 
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It has been of some service to me that since the publica- 
tion of the first edition, I have been enabled to visit the 
countries in which the Saviour and the apostles lived, and the 
cross gained its earliest victories. The journey has made it 
ten fold more a labor of love to trace again the footsteps of 
Paul and his associates, and should add something to the in- 
terpreter's power to unfold the history of their sufferings and 
their triumphs. 

Not to render the Commentary too heterogeneous, it has 
seemed best to discard the idea of a supplement for the dis- 
cussion of certain miscellaneous topics, as was proposed at 
first. As a substitute for such an appendage, the points 

which it was designed to embrace have been enlarged upon 
more fully in the present notes, and references have been 

given to appropriate works in which the student who desires 

will find more complete information. I will only add that the 

Greek text has been reviewed more carefully in this edition, 

and, unless I have erred through some inadvertence, all the 

variations which affect the sense materially have been brought 

to the reader's notice. At the suggestion of various friends, 

the Greek words in the notes have been translated in all cases 

where the remarks might otherwise be obscure to the English 

reader, and thus the explanations will be readily understood 

by all into whose hands the work may fall. 

May the Divine blessing rest upon this renewed endeavor 

to illustrate this portion of the Holy Scriptures. 

• 
Newton Centre, March 1, 1858. 



INTRODUCTION. 



i 1. The Writer of the Acts. 

The evidence that the book of Acts was written by Luke, to 
whom the Christian world are accustomed to ascribe it, is of a 
three-fold character. It will be sufficient for the object here in 
view merely to indicate the line of argument which establishes 
the correctness of that opinion. A more complete and systematic 
view of the evidence must be sought in works which treat pro- 
fessedly of the formation and transmission of the Canon of the 
Scriptures. 

In the first place, we have the explicit testimony of the early 
Christian writers, that Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles. 
Irenseus, who became bishop of Lyons in A. D. 178, and who 
was born so early that he was intimate with those who had seen 
the apostles, says expressly that Luke was the author of the 
Acts ; he quotes from him various single passages, and, in one 
place, gives a distinct summary of the last twelve chapters of the 
book (Adv. Haeres. 3. 14. 1). He treats this authorship of the 
work as a matter which he had no occasion to defend, because 
no one of his contemporaries had called it in question. From 
the generation which separated Irenseus from the age of Luke, 
we have only a few scanty remains ; but these, although they 
contain expressions 1 which, according to the admission of nearly 
all critics, pre -suppose an acquaintance with the Acts, are silent 
respecting the writer. To have mentioned him by name would 
have been at variance with the informal mode of citing the 
Christian Scriptures, which distinguishes the writings of that 

1 See the passages, in Kirchhofer's Sammlung zur Geschichte des ]$. T. 
Canons, p. 161 sq., in Lardner's Credibility, and similar works. 
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early period. The next witness is Clemens of Alexandria, who 
flourished about A. D. 190. This father not only speaks of Luke 
as having composed the Acts, in his Stromata (Lib. 5), but is 
•known to have written a commentary on it, which has not been 
preserved. Tertullian, who lived about A. D. 200, offers the 
same testimony. He has not only quoted the Acts repeatedly, 
but named Luke as the author, in such a way as makes it evi- 
dent that he merely followed in this the universal opinion of his 
age (De Jejun. c. 10; De Prescript Hseret. c. 22; De Bapt. c. 
10, etc.). Eusebius wrote about A. D. 325. He has recorded 
both his own belief and that of his time, in the following impor- 
tant statement : " Luke, a native of Antioch, by profession a 
physician, was mostly Paul's companion, though he associated 
not a little with the other apdstles. He has left us examples of 
the art of healing souls, which he acquired from the apostles, in 
two divinely inspired books ; first, in the Gospel which he testi- 
fies to have written according to what eye-witnesses and minis- 
ters of the word delivered to him from the beginning, all which, 
also, he says that he investigated from the first ; * and, secondly, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, which he composed, not from report, 
as in the other case, but according to his own personal observa- 
tion." (Hist Eccl. 3. 4.) 

It would be superfluous to pursue this testimony further. It 
may be proper to add, that no trace of any opposition to it, or dis- 
sent from it, has come down to us from the first ages of the 
church. Some of the early heretical sects, it is true, as the Mar- 
cionites, Manicheans, Severians, rejected the religious authority 
of the Acts ; but as they did this because it contradicted their 
peculiar views, and as they admitted without question the source 
from which their opponents claimed to receive it, their rejection 
of the book, under such circumstances, becomes a conclusive tes- 
timony to its genuineness. 

In the second place, the relation in which the Acts of the 
Apostles stands to the Gospel which is ascribed to Luke, proves 
that the author of the two productions must be the same individ- 
ual. The writer introduces his work as a continuation or second 
part of a previous history, and dedicates it to a certain Theophi- 
lus, who can be no other than the person for whose special in- 
formation the Gospel was written. As to the identity of the 
writer of the Acts with the writer of the Gospel attributed to 

1 As the relative may be neuter or masculine, many take the sense of the 
Grees? to be, all whom he accompanied ; but the manifest allusion to Luke 1, 2. 3 
renders the other the more obvious translation. 
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Luke, no well-founded question has been, or can be, raised. 
Consequently, the entire mass of testimony which proves that 
Luke the Evangelist wrote the Gospel which Ijears his name, 
proves with equal force thaj he wrote also the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Thus the Acts may be traced up to Luke, through two 
independent series of witnesses. And it may be confidently 
asserted, that, unless the combined historical evidence from this 
twofold source be admitted as conclusive in support of Luke's 
claim to the authorship of the Acts, there is then no ancient book 
in the world, the author of which can ever be ascertained by us. 
In the third place, the literary peculiarities which distinguish 
the Gospel of Lufce mark also the composition of the Acts, and 
show that it must have come from the same hand. The argu- 
ment here is founded on a different relation of the Gospel to the 
Acts from that to which we have just adverted. Luke being 
acknowledged as the author of the Gospel, we know from that 
source what the characteristics of his style are ; and it is main- 
tained that these re-appear in the Acts to such an extent, that 
we can account for the agreement only by referring the two pro- 
ductions to the same writer. The reality of the resemblance 
here asserted is conceded by critics of every name. It will be 
necessary to restrict the illustration of it to a few examples. 1 In 
Luke's Gospel, verbs compounded with prepositions are more 
numerous than in the other Evangelists ; they are found in the 
same proportion in the Acts. Matthew has ow three times, 
Mark five times, John three times, or, according to another read- 
ing, but twice ; while Luke employs it in his Gospel twenty-four 
times, and in the Acts fifty-one times. Luke has used ami? in 
his two books thirty-five times; whereas it occurs in all the 
others but nine times. iropcv«T$ax is found in the Gospel forty- 
nine times, and in the Acts thirty-eight times, but is rarely found 
in other parts of the New Testament The construction of 
ctxetv and XaXuv with wyxfc, instead of the dative of the person 
addressed, is confined almost exclusively to Luke. No other 
writer, except John in a few instances, ever says ccirciv wyxfc, and 
\a\€iv irpfc occurs out of Luke's writings only in 1 Cor. 14, 6 ; 
Heb. 5, 5 and 11, 18. As in Luke's Gospel, so in the Acts we 

1 The j are drawn oat, more or less fully, in Gersdorf *s Beitraege, p. 160 sq. ; 
Credncr's Einleitnng in das neue Testament, p. 130 sq. ; Ebrard's Kritik der 
erangelischen Geschichte, p. 671, ed. 1850; Guericke's Gesammtgeschichte des 
N. T., p. 166 sq. ; Lekebusch's Composition nnd Entstehnng der Apostelge- 
schichte, p. 37 sq. ; and Dr. Davidson's Introduction to the New Testament, 
Vol. I. p. 190, and Vol. II. p. 8. 
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have a characteristic use of & *<u to express emphasis or grada- 
tion, a similar use of koI avro? or avrot, the insertion of the neuter 
article before interrogative sentences, the omission of 8c after /xiv 
ofo, the uniform preference of 'Itpowrgkrjfi to 'Ic/mxtoAv/io, and still 
others. Credner, in his Introduction to the New Testament, has 
enumerated not fewer than sixty-five distinct idioms which he 
considers as peculiar to Luke's diction as compared with that of 
the other New Testament writers ; and nearly all these he points 
out as occurring at the same time both in the Gospel and the 
Acts. It is impossible, then, to doubt, unless we deny that any 
confidence can be placed in this species of criticism, that, if 
Luke wrote the Gospel which we accredit to Aim, he must have 
written also the Acts. 

• 

{ 2. Biographical Sketch of Luke. 

According to Eusebius, as already quoted, and Jerome, who 
may be supposed to represent the opinion of their times, Luke 
was a native of Antioch. As he appears in the Acts to have 
spent so much time at Philippi, some modern writers have con- 
jectured that he may have been a native or inhabitant of that 
city. The historical testimony deserves more regard than an 
inference of that nature. That he was a Gentile by birth appears 
to be certain from Col. 4, 11. 14, where Paul distinguishes him 
from those whom he denominates ol wre? c#c trcptro/i^s. His for- 
eign extraction is confirmed also by the character of his style, 
which approaches nearer to the standard of classical Greek than 
that of any other writer of the New Testament, with the excep- 
tion of the apostle Paul. This feature of his language renders it 
probable that he was of Greek origin. Some have inferred this 
also from his Greek name ; but it was not uncommon for Jews, 
as well as Romans and other foreigners, to assume such names 
at this period. Whether he was a proselyte to Judaism before 
his conversion to Christianity, or not, is a question on which 
critics differ. The supposition that he adopted first the Jewish 
religion, and had done so perhaps in early life, accounts best for 
his intimate acquaintance with the opinions and customs of the 
Jews, his knowledge of the Septuagint, and the degree of Hebra- 
istic tendency which shows itself in his style. It appears from 
Col. 4, 14, that Luke was a physician ; and the general voice of 
antiquity, in accordance with that passage, represents him as 
having belonged to the medical profession. The effect of his fol- 
lowing such an employment can be traced, as many critics think, 
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in various passages of Luke's writings ; comp. the Note on 28, 8. 
The fact that he was trained to such a pursuit, that he was a 
man, therefore, of culture and observing habits of mind, is an im- 
portant circumstance. It has been justly remarked, that, as 
many of the miracles which the first promulgators of the gospel 
wrought in confirmation of its truth were cases of the healing of 
maladies, Luke, by virtue of his medical skill and experience, 
was rendered peculiarly competent to judge of the reality of such 
miracles. 1 

Of the manner in which the writer of the Acts was brought to 
a knowledge of the gospel, we have no information. The sug- 
gestion of some of the later fathers, that he was one of the 
seventy disciples, is not only without ground, but opposed to his 
own statement in the introduction of his Gospel, where he dis- 
tinguishes himself from those who had been personal attendants 
on the ministry of Christ. It is evident that, after his conversion, 
he devoted himself to public Christian labors, for the most part 
in connection with the apostle Paul, whom he accompanied from 
place to place, and aided in his efforts for the extension of the 
gospel. The first explicit allusion which he makes to himself 
occurs in 16, 10 sq., where he gives an account of the apostle's 
departure from Troas to Macedonia. In that passage Luke em- 
ploys the first person plural, and thus shows that he was one of 
the companions of Paid on that occasion. He goes with the 
apostle from Troas to Philippi, and speaks of himself again in 
20, 6, as one of the several individuals who sailed with Paul 
from the same city on his last journey to Jerusalem. Whether 
Luke had been separated from Paul during the interval, or re- 
mained with him, cannot be certainly known. It is eminently 
characteristic of the sacred writers, that they keep themselves 
out of view in their narratives. Hence some have argued that 
we arc not to infer that Luke was necessarily absent when he 
employs the third person, but rather that it was a sort of inadver- 
tence, as it were, against his design, that he has now and then 
disclosed his personal connection with the history. The other 
opinion is the surer one. We cannot be certain that Luke was 
in the company of Paul, except at the times when his language 
shows that he was personally concerned in what he relates. It 
is clear, even according to this view, that Luke, in addition to his 
accompanying Paul on his first journey from Troas to Philippi, 

1 I have made no allusion in the text to 2 Cor. 8, 18 ; for it is barely possible 
that the author of our narrativo can be meant there as " the brother whose praise 
is in all the churches." See De Wctte's note on that passage in his Exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. Testament. 
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remained with him, without any known interruption, from the 
period of his leaving Philippi the second time to the end of his 
career. He goes with the apostle to Jerusalem, where the latter 
was apprehended and given up to the custody of the Romans 
(20, 6 sq. ; 21, 1 sq.) ; he speaks of himself as still with him at 
the close of his imprisonment at Caesarea (27, 1) ; proceeds with 
him on his voyage to Borne (27, 1 sq.) ; and, as we see from 
the Epistles which Paul wrote while in that city, continued to 
be associated with him down to the latest period of his life of 
which any record remains. The apostle mentions Luke as 
residing with him at Borne in Col. 4, 14 ; Phil. v. 24 ; and in 
2 Tim. 4, 11. Of his subsequent history, nothing authentic has 
been preserved. The traditions which relate to this period are 
uncertain and contradictory. According to Gregory Nazianzen, 
whom several later writers follow, he suffered martyrdom ; ac- 
cording to others, and those whose testimony has greater weigfit, 
he died a natural death. 

$ 3. Authenticity op the Acts. 

The foregoing sketch shows us how ample were Luke's means 
of information in regard to the subjects of which his history 
treats. Of most of the events which he has recorded, he was an 
eye-witness. The materials which compose the body of the 
work lay within the compass of his own personal knowledge. 
The particulars which he communicates respecting Paul's life 
and labors before his own acquaintance with him, he could have 
learned, at a subsequent period, in his intercourse with that 
apostle. His extensive journeyings could hardly fail to have 
brought him into connection with most of the other persons who 
appear as actors in the history. Some of his information he 
derived, no doubt, from written sources. The official documents 
which he has inserted (15, 23 sq. ; 23, 26 sq.) were public, and 
could have been copied. We assume nothing at variance with 
the habits of antiquity in supposing that the more extended dis- 
courses and speeches, which Luke himself did not hear, may 
have been noted down by others at the time of their delivery, or 
soon afterwards, while the impression made by them was still 
vivid. If the writer of the Acts had any occasion for the use of 
such reports, his travels from one country to another must have 
given him access to the persons who could furnish them. 1 

1 Some critics, as Schleiermacher, Bleek, De Wette, have thrown oat the idea 
that Luke may have derived those parts of the Acts in which the narrator em- 
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We are to recollect, further, that the declaration which Luke 
makes at the commencement of his Gospel applies equally to the 
Acts. It was his habit, as we learn there, to avail himself of 
every possible source of inquiry, in order to ascertain the certainty 
of what he wrote. With such opportunities at his command, and 
with such a character for diligence in the use of them, the writer 
of the Acts, considered simply in the light of an ordinary histo- 
rian comes before us with every title to confidence which can be 
asserted in behalf of the best accredited human testimony. 

But this is not all. We have not only every reason to regard 
the history of Luke as authentic, because he wrote it with such 
facilities for knowing the truth, but because we find it sustaining 
its credit under the severest scrutiny to which it is possible that 
an ancient work should be subjected. 

First This history has been confronted with the Epistles of 
the New Testament ; and it has been shown as the result, that 
the incidental correspondences between them and the Acts are 
numerous and of the most striking kind. They are such as pre- 
clude the supposition of their being the result either of accident 
or design. It is impossible to account for them, unless we admit 
that the transactions which Luke records really took place in the 
manner that he has related. It is the object of Paley's Horse 
Paulinae to develop this argument ; and the demonstration of the 
truth of the Acts, and of the New Testament in general, which 
he has furnished in that work, no objector has ever attempted to 
refute. 

Secondly. The speeches in the Acts which purport to have 
been delivered by Peter, Paul, and James, have been compared 
with the known productions of these men ; and it is found that 
they exhibit an agreement with them, in point of thought and 
expression, which the supposition of their common origin would 
lead us to expect The speeches attributed to Peter contain 
peculiar phrases and ideas, which impart a characteristic similar- 
ity to them as compared with the other speeches, and which 
appear again in his Epistles, but in no other portion of the New 
Testament. In like manner, the speeches of Paul evince an 
affinity both to each other and to his Epistles, in the recurrence 
of favorite words, modes of construction, and turns of thought, 
such as belong to no other writer. We have but one address 

ploys the first person plural from a history of Paul's missionary labors written by 
Timothy ; sec the note on 30, 6. Among the writers who have shown the unten- 
ableness of that hypothesis, are Ebrard, Kritik, a. s. w., p. 732 sq. ; Lekebusch, 
Composition, a. s. w., p. 131 sq. ; and Davidson, Introduction, Vol. II. p. 9 sq. 

8 
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from James, but even here we discover striking points of connec- 
tion with the Epistle which bears his name. Occasion will be 
taken, in the course of the Commentary, to illustrate this pecu- 
liar feature of the history. 

Thirdly. We have a decisive test of the trustworthiness of 
Luke in the consistency of his statements and allusions with the 
information which contemporary writers have given us respect- 
ing the age in which he lived and wrote. The history which we 
read in the Acts connects itself at numerous points with the 
social customs of different and distant nations ; with the fluctu- 
ating civil affairs of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans ; and with 
geographical or political divisions and arrangements, which were 
constantly undergoing some change or modification. Through 
all these circumstances, which underlie Luke's narrative from 
commencement to end, he pursues his way without a single 
instance of contradiction or collision. Examples of the most 
unstudied harmony with the complicated relations of the times 
present themselves at every step. No writer who was conscious 
of fabricating his story would have hazarded such a number of 
minute allusions, since they increase so immensely the risk of 
detection ; and still less, if he had ventured upon it, could he 
have introduced them so skilfully as to baffle every attempt to 
discover a single well-founded instance of ignorance or oversight 
It adds to the force of the argument to remark, that in the pages 
of Luke every such allusion falls from him entirely without effort 
or parade. It never strikes the reader as far-fetched or contrived. 
Every incident, every observation, flows naturally out of the pro- 
gress of the narrative. It is no exaggeration to say, that the 
well-informed reader, who will study carefully the book of the 
Acts, and compare the incidental notices to be found on almost 
every page with the geography and the political history of the 
times, and with the customs of the different countries in which 
the scene of the transactions is laid, will receive an impression of 
the writer's fidelity and accuracy, equal to that of the most forci- 
ble treatises on the truth of Christianity. 

The objections which sceptical writers have urged against the 
authenticity of the Acts relate chiefly to the supernatural charac- 
ter of its narrations. It does not belong to the province of Bibli- 
cal criticism to reply to such objections. They have adduced 
also a few instances of alleged offence against history, or chron- 
ology, or archaeology ; but these result from an unnecessary inter- 
pretation. We may understand the passages which are said to 
contain the inconsistency in a different manner, and thus remove 
entirely the occasion for it 
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i 4. Object and Plan of the Book. 

The common title of the Acts — irpa&t? iw dirooToXcuv— is 
ancient, but is supposed generally to have been prefixed, not by 
the author, but by some later hand. It is read differently in dif- 
ferent manuscripts. It is too comprehensive to describe accu- 
rately the contents of the book. The writer's object, if we are to 
judge of it from what he has performed, must have been to fur- 
nish a summary history of the origin, gradual increase, and ex- 
tension of the Christian church, through the instrumentality 
chiefly of the apostles Peter and Paul. In fact, we have not a 
complete history, but a compendium merely of the labors of these 
two apostles, who were most active in their efforts to advance 
the gospel, while the other apostles are only referred to or named 
incidentally in connection with some particular occurrence. It 
is not to be supposed that Luke has recorded all the facts which 
were known to him respecting the early spread of Christianity. 
On what principle he proceeded in making his selection from the 
mass of materials before him, we cannot decide with certainty. 
He may have been influenced in part by the personal relation 
which he sustained to the individuals introduced, and the events 
described by him. It is still more probable, that the wants of 
the particular class of readers whom he had in view may have 
shaped, more or less consciously, the course of his narrative ; and 
these readers, in the absence of any surer indication, we may 
consider as represented by Theophilus, who was, in all proba- 
bility, a convert from heathenism. (See note on 1, 1.) 

In writing for such readers, we should expect that Luke would 
lean towards those aspects of the history which illustrated the 
design of God in reference to the heathen ; their right to partici- 
pate in the blessings of the gospel without submitting to the 
forms of Judaism ; the conflict of opinion which preceded the full 
recognition of this right, and the success more particularly of 
those apostolic labors which were performed in behalf of heathen 
countries. It cannot be denied that the contents of the Acts 
exhibit a predilection for this class of topics ; and to that extent 
the book may be said to have been written in order to illustrate 
the unrestricted nature of the blessings of the gospel. On the 
other hand, it should be observed that this predilection is merely 
such as would spring naturally from the writer's almost uncon- 
scious sympathy with his Gentile readers, and is by no means so 
marked as to authorize us, according to the view of some writers, 
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to impute to him any thing like a formal purpose to trace the 
relation of Judaism to Christianity. 

In accordance with this trait of the Acts here alluded to, we 
have a very particular account of the manner in which Peter was 
freed from his Jewish scruples. The reception of the first hea- 
then converts into the churcty is related at great length.' The 
proceedings of the council at Jerusalem, with reference to the 
question whether circumcision should be permanent, occupy one 
of the leading chapters of the book. And the individual of the 
apostles who preached chiefly to the Gentiles, and introduced 
the gospel most extensively into heathen countries, is the one 
whom the writer has made the central object of his history, and 
whose course of labor he has described in the fullest manner. 

Luke has pursued no formal plan in the arrangement of the 
Acts. The subject of his history, however, divides itself natu- 
rally into two principal parts. The first part treats of the apos- 
tolic labors of Peter, and hence particularly of the spread of 
Christianity among the Jews, occupying the first twelve chap- 
ters ; the second, of the labors of Paul, and hence the promulga- 
tion of the gospel in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Borne, occu- 
pying the remaining chapters. But the book contains other 
topics which are related to these only in a general way. The 
following division marks out to view the different sections more 
distinctly. 1. Outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
and the antecedent circumstances. 2. Events relating to the 
progress of the gospel in Judea and Samaria. 3. The transition 
of the gospel to the heathen, in the conversion of Cornelius and 
others. 4. The call of the apostle Paul, and his first missionary 
tour. 5. The apostolic council at Jerusalem. 6. The second 
missionary tour of Paul. 7. His third missionary tour, and his 
apprehension at Jerusalem. 8. His imprisonment at Csesarea, 
and voyage to Borne. 

{ 5. Time and Place of Writing the Acts. 

The time when the Acts was written could not have been far 
distant from that of the termination of Paul's imprisonment at 
Borne, mentioned at the close of the history. The manner in 
which Luke speaks of that imprisonment implies clearly, that, at 
the time when he wrote, the apostle's condition had changed ; 
that he was no longer a prisoner, either because he had been lib- 
erated, or because he had been put to death. 

It does not affect the present question whether we suppose 
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that he was imprisoned twice, or only once (see note on 28, 31). 
If we suppose that he was set at liherty, we have then a most 
natural explanation of the abrupt close of the book, in the fact 
that Luke published it just at the time of the apostle's release ; 
or so soon after that event, that the interval furnished nothing 
new which he deemed it important to add to the history. On the 
other hand, if we suppose that Paul's captivity terminated in his 
martyrdom, it is not easy to account for the writer's silence re- 
specting his death, except on the ground that itwas so recent and 
so well known in the circle of his readers, that they did not need 
the information. Thus, in both cases, the time of writing the 
Acts would coincide very nearly with the end of the Roman cap- 
tivity of which Luke has spoken. 

The question arises now, Do we know the time when that 
captivity ended, whether it may have been by acquittal or death. 
Here we must depend upon the surest chronological data which 
exist, though it is not pretended that they are certain. Accord- 
ing to a computation which has received the assent of most 
critics, Paul was brought as a prisoner to Rome in the year A. D. 
61 or 62. In the year 64 followed the conflagration in that city, 
wluch was kindled by the agency of Nero, but which, for the 
sake of averting the odium of the act from himself, he charged 
on the Christians. This led to the first Christian persecution, so 
called, which is mentioned by Tacitus (Annal. 15. 44), Suetonius 
(Ner. 16), and possibly Juvenal (Serm. 1. 146 sq.). If now Paul 
was set at liberty after his confinement of two years, it must have 
been just before the commencement of Nero's persecution, that 
is, in the year A. D. 63, or near the beginning of 64. But if, 
according to the other supposition, the two years were not com- 
pleted until the persecution commenced, he must, in all probabil- 
ity, as the leader of the Christian sect, have soon shared the 
common fate, and so have been put to death about the year 64. 
Hence we may consider this date, or the close of A. D. 63, as not 
improbably the time when Luke wrote, or at least published, the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

But if Luke wrote the book thus near the expiration of the two 
years that Paul was a prisoner at Rome, it is most natural to con- 
clude that he wrote it in that city. This was also the opinion of 
many of the early Christian fathers. The probability of this con- 
clusion is greatly strengthened by the fact, that Luke makes no 
mention of Paul's liberation, or martyrdom, as the case may have 
been. At Rome, every reader of the apostle's history knew of 
course what the result of his captivity there was ; and if Luke 
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wrote it at that place, the absence of any allusion to his fate 
would not seem to be so very surprising. On the contrary, if 
Luke wrote it at a distance from the scene of the apostle's cap- 
tivity, the omission would be much more extraordinary. 

i 6. Chronology of the Acts. 

The subject of the chronology of the Acts is attended still 
with uncertainties, which no efforts of critical labor have been 
able wholly to remove. " After all the combinations," says 
Schott, 1 " which the ingenuity of scholars has enabled them to 
devise, and all the fulness of historical learning which they have 
applied to the subject, it has been impossible to arrive at results 
which are satisfactory in all respects." The source of the diffi- 
culty is, that the notations of time are for the most part entirely 
omitted ; or, if they occur here and there, are contained in gen- 
eral and indefinite expressions. We must content ourselves, 
therefore, with endeavoring to fix the dates of a few leading 
events, which may be ascertained with most certainty ; and must 
then distribute the other contents of the book with reference to 
these, on the basis of such incidental intimations as may be 
found to exist, or of such probable calculations as we may be 
able to form. 

1. The Year of PauCs Conversion, 

The date of this event is very uncertain ; but an attempt has 
been made to approximate to it by means of the following combi- 
nation. In Gal. 1, 15-18, it is stated that Paul went up to Jeru- 
salem from Damascus three years from the time of his conver- 
sion; and we learn from 2 Cor. 11, 32, that Damascus, when 
Paul made his escape from it on that occasion, was in the hands 
of Aretas, king of Arabia. As this city belonged to the Romans, 
it is remarkable that it should have been, just at that time, 
wrested from them ; and the circumstances under which such an 
event took place must have been peculiar. It is conjectured that 
a juncture like this may have led to that occurrence. Josephus 
relates that an army of Herod Antipas had been defeated about 
this time by Aretas, king of Arabia. Upon this, the Emperor 
Tiberius, who was a friend and ally of Herod, directed Vitellius, 
Roman Governor of Syria, to collect an adequate force, and to 

1 Erorterung ciniger chronologischcn Pnnkte in der Lebensgeschichte dcs 
Apostel Paul, § 1. 
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take Aretas prisoner, or slay him in the attempt Before Vitel- 
lius could execute this order, news came that the emperor was 
dead, and as a consequence of this, the military preparations on 
foot were suspended. This sudden respite afforded Aretas an 
opportunity to march upon Damascus, and reduce it to his pos- 
session. The city, however, supposing him to have become 
master of it, could not have remained long in his power. " We 
find that the difficulties with Arabia were all adjusted in the first 
years of the reign of Caligula, the successor of Tiberius, i. e. 
within A. D. 37-39 ; and the policy of the Romans would lead 
them, of course, to insist on the restoration of so important a 
place as Damascus. If now we place the escape of Paul in the 
last of these years (so as to afford time for the incidental delays), 
and deduct the three years during which he had been absent 
from Jerusalem, we obtain A. D. 36 as the probable epoch of the 
apostle's conversion. It is in favor of this conclusion, says Nean- 
der, that it gives us an interval neither too long nor too short for 
the events which took place in the church between the ascen- 
sion of Christ and the conversion of Paul. Among others who 
fix upon the same year, or vary from it but one or two years, may 
be mentioned Eichhorn, Hug, Hemsen, Schott, Guericke, Meyer, 
De Wette, Anger, 1 Ebrard, Alford, Howson. 2 This date deter- 
mines that of Stephen's martyrdom, which took place, appa- 
rently, not long before Paul's conversion, and also that of Paul's 
first journey to Jerusalem, and his subsequent departure to 
Tarsus. 

2. The Death of Herod Agrippa. 

This occurred at Csesarea in the year A. D. 44. The state- 
ments of Josephus are decisive on this point He says that 
Agrippa, who, under Caligula, had reigned over only a part of 
Palestine, received the entire sovereignty of his grandfather, 
Herod the Great, on the accession of Claudius, viz. in the year 
A. D. 41 (Antt 19. 5. 1); and further, that at the time of his 
death he had completed the third year after this extension of his 
power (Antt 19. 8. 2). This date fixes the position of several 
other important events ; such as the execution of James the 
elder, the arrest and deliverance of Peter, the return of Paul to 

1 De temporum in Actis Apostolornm ratione, p. 121 sq. 

1 Wje*eler (Chronologic des Apostolischen Zcitalters, pp. 175-213) assigns 
Paul's conversion to A. D. 40. It was gratifying to mo to find that, with this 
exception, all his other dates agree with those which I had been led to adopt 
before consulting his able treatise. 
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Antioch from his second visit to Jerusalem, and his departure on 
his first missionary excursion. 

3. The Third Journey of Paul to Jerusalem. 

In Gal. 2, 1, the apostle speaks of going up to Jerusalem after 
fourteen years, which are to be computed, in all probability, from 
the time of his conversion. It has been made a question, 
whether this journey is to be understood as the second or third 
of the several journeys which Paul is mentioned in the Acts as 
having made to Jerusalem. The general opinion is, that it 
should be understood of the third ; first, because the object of 
that journey, as stated in 15, '1 sq., coincides exactly with that 
which occasioned the one mentioned in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians ; and, secondly, because the circumstances which are de- 
scribed as having taken place in connection with the journey in 
15, 1 sq., agree so entirely with those related in the Epistle. 1 
Supposing, then, the identity of the two journeys to be estab- 
lished, we add the fourteen years already mentioned to the date 
of Paul's conversion, viz. 36, and we have A. D. 50 as the year 
when he went up to Jerusalem the third time after he had be- 
come a Christian. 3 With this year coincides that of holding the 
Council at Jerusalem. Paid departed on his second missionary 
tour soon after his return to Antioch from this third visit to Jeru- 
salem ; and hence we are enabled to assign that second tour to 
the year A. D. 51. 

4. The Procuratorship of Felix. 

The time of this officer's recall, on being superseded by Fes- 
tus (see 24, 27), is assigned by most critics to the year A. D. 60 
or 61. The names of both these men are well known in secular 
history ; but it so happens that we meet with only indirect state- 
ments relating to the point which concerns us here. It is gen- 

1 The reasons for this conclusion are well stated by Hcmsen, in his Der Apos- 
tel Paulus, u. s. w., p. 52 sq., translated by the writer in the Christian Review, 1841, 
p. 66 sq. Dr. Davidson has discussed the question with the same result in his 
Introduction, Vol. II. pp. 112-122. Sec, also, Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. I. p. 539 sq., (2d ed.) and Jowett on Galatians, 
p. 252. 

2 It is proper to apprize the reader that some reckon the fourteen years in 
Gal. 2, 1, from the apostle's first return to Jerusalem (Gal. 1, 18) ; and in that 
case his third journey to that city would be dated three years later. But few 
comparatively adopt this view. The apostle's conversion is the governing epoch, 
to which the mind of the reader naturally turns back from Gal. 2, 1, as well as 
from Gal. 1, 18. 
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erally agreed that these statements justify the following opinion. 
It is certain that Felix could not have been recalled later than 
the year 62. Josephus states (Antt. 20. 8. 9) that Felix, soon 
after his return to Borne, was accused before the emperor, by a 
deputation from the Jews in Palestine, of maladministration 
while in office, and that he would have been condemned had it 
not been for the influence of his brother Pallas, who stood high 
at that time in the favor of Nero. This Pallas now, according to 
Tacitus (Ann. 14, 65), was poisoned by Nero in the year 62. 
The only circumstance which impairs the certainty of this con- 
clusion is that Tacitus states (Ann. 13. 14) that Pallas had lost 
the favor of Nero some time before this, and had been entirely 
removed from public business. Hence some have placed the 
appointment of Festus as successor of Felix several years earlier 
than A. D. 61. But there is reason to believe that the disgrace of 
which Tacitus speaks may have been only temporary, and that 
Pallas may afterwards have recovered his influence with the em- 
peror. Since it is certain, according to Tacitus himself, that the 
death of this favorite did not occur till A. D. 62, it can be more easily 
supposed that Nero was again reconciled to him than that this 
revengeful tyrant should have suffered him to live several years 
after he had become odious to him. De Wette, Anger, Meyer, 
Wieseler, and others, admit this supposition, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to be entirely natural. 

It is less easy to fix the limit on the other side. The general 
belief is that Festus could not have succeeded Felix earlier than 
A. D. 60 or 61. Josephus relates (Antt. 20. 8. 11) that Festus, after 
having entered on his office, permitted a deputation of the Jews 
to repair to Borne, in order to obtain the decision of Nero in a 
controversy between himself and them ; and that Poppaea, the 
wife of Nero, interceded for them, and enabled them to gain 

1 Some, as Neander, Wieseler, object to the stricter sense of yvrfi in the pas- 
sage of Josephus, but it is defended by Schrader, Meyer, and others, as the more 
obvious sense, whether we consider the historical facts or the usage of the word. 
Neander (Pflanzung, u. s. w. Vol. I. p. 493) expresses himself with much hesitation 
respecting this date of the succession of Felix and Festus. It is important, for 
the purpose of laying up in the mind a connected view of the history, to settle 
upon the precise years as nearly as possible ; and we ought not to deprive our- 
selves of this advantage, merely because some of the conclusions, or the grounds 
of them, cannot be placed entirely beyond doubt. It is admitted that of the dates 
proposed in the above scheme of chronology, the second (that of Herod's death) 
and the last in a lower degree (that of Paul's arrival at Rome) ar^c the only ones 
that can be brought to a state of comparative certainty. In regard to the others, 
I have not meant to claim for them anything more than the character of an 
approximation to the truth. • 
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their object But this woman did not become the wife 1 of Nero 
until the year 62 (Tac. Ann. 14. 49 ; Suet Ner. 35) ; and hence, 
as Festus must have been in Judea some time before this diffi- 
culty with the Jews arose, and as, after that, some time must 
have elapsed before the case could be decided at Borne, Festus 
may have received his appointment in the year 60 or 61. The 
best recent authorities, as Winer, De Wette, Anger, Meyer, 
Wieseler, adopt one or the other of these years. 

We reach very nearly the same result from what Josephus 
says of his journey to Borne in behalf of the Jewish priests whom 
Felix had sent thither for trial before his removal from office. 
He informs us in his Life ($ 3), that he made this journey in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age, and as he was born in the first 
year of the reign of Caligula, i. e. A. D. 37 (Life, $ 1), he visited 
Borne on this occasion about 63. His narrative, without being 
definite, implies that Felix, at this time, had not only been re- 
called, but must have left Palestine two or three years earlier 
than this. Festus was the immediate successor of Felix. 

It is the more important to settle as nearly as possible some 
epoch in this portion of the apostle's history, since there would 
be otherwise so much uncertainty as to the mode of arranging 
the events in the long interval between this and Paul's third 
journey to Jerusalem. Upon this date depends the year of the 
apostle's arrest in that city on his fifth and last visit thither, 
before he was sent to Borne. His captivity at Cscsarea, which 
followed that arrest, continued two years, and must have com- 
menced in the spring of A. D. 58 or 59. 

5. The Arrival of Paul in Rome. 

The extreme limit beyond which we cannot place this event 
may be regarded as certain. It could not have been later than 
the year 62 ; for after 64, when the Christians at Borne began to 
be persecuted by the Roman government, their situation was 
such that the apostle could not have remained there and preached 
the gospel for two. years without molestation, as stated by Luke 
at the end of the Acts. It is impossible to obtain a more definite 
result than this from secular history. 1 But the date in question 
follows as a deduction from the one considered in the last para- 
graph. It is evident from the Acts, that Paul proceeded to Rome 
almost immediately after the entrance of Festus on his office ; 
and if this took place in A. D. 60 or 61, he must have arrived in 

1 Whether this result is confirmed by t$ trrparoirMpxD in 28, 16, depends on 
the explanation of the article ; see the note on that passage. 
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Rome early in the spring of 61 or 62. Hence, if he arrived even 
in A. D. 62, he could have remained two years in captivity, and 
then have regained his freedom (if we adopt that opinion), since 
Nero's persecution of the Christians did not commence till the 
summer of A. D. 64. 



i 7. The Contents in Chronological Order, 
a. d. 

33. Ascension of Christ Appointment of Matthias as an apos- 
tle. Outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost The gift of 
tongues conferred. Discourse of Peter. Three thousand 
are converted. — Pilate, under whom the Saviour was 
crucified, is still procurator of Judea. Tiberius continues 
emperor till A. D. 37. 

33-35. Peter and John heal the lame man. They are arraigned 
before the Sanhedrim, and forbidden to preach. Death of 
Ananias and Sapphira. The apostles are scourged. Dea- 
cons appointed. Apprehension and martyrdom of Stephen. 
Saul makes havoc of the church. 

36. Persecution scatters the believers at Jerusalem. Philip 
preaches the gospel in Samaria. Hypocrisy of Simon the 
Magian. Baptism of the Eunuch. The word is made 
known in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and at Antioch in Syria. 
Christ appears to Saul on the way to Damascus. Con- 
version of PauL 

37-39. Paul spends these three years at Damascus and in Arabia. 
During the same time other laborers spread the gospel in 
Judea, Galilee, and along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
— Caligula, becomes emperor in A. D. 37. 

39. Paul escapes from Damascus, and goes to Jerusalem for the 
first time since his conversion. Barnabas introduces him 
to the disciples. He remains there fifteen days, but is 
persecuted and departs thence to Tarsus. 

40-43. During this period Paul preaches in Syria and Cilicia. 
Churches are gathered there. Barnabas is sent to search 
for him, and conducts him to Antioch. In the mean time 
Peter visits Joppa, Lydda, and Csesarea. Dorcas is re- 
stored to life. Cornelius is baptized. Peter defends him- 
self for visiting the hea/then. — Claudius becomes emperor 
in the beginning of A. D. 41. On his accession he makes 
Herod Agrippa L king over all Palestine. 
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44. Paul labors "a whole year" with Barnabas at Antioch. 

Agabus predicts a famine in Judea. James the elder is 
beheaded at Jerusalem. Peter is cast into prison ; his lib- 
eration and flight — Herod Agrippa dies at Csesarea in the 
summer of this year. Judea is governed again by pro- 
curators. 

45. Paul goes to Jerusalem the second time, on the alms-errand, 

accompanied by Barnabas. He returns to Antioch, and 
under the direction of the Spirit, is set apart by the church 
to the missionary work. In the same year, probably, he 
goes forth with Barnabas and Mark on his first mission to 
the heathen. 

46. 47. He was absent on this tour about two years. He pro- 

ceeds by the way of Seleucia to Salamis and Paphos in 
Cyprus ; at the latter place Sergius Paulus believes, and 
Elymas is struck blind. Crossing the sea, he lands at 
Perga, where John Mark abruptly left him. He preaches 
in the synagogue at Antioch. Labors with success at 
Iconium. At Lystra he is about to be worshipped as a 
god, and afterward is stoned. Escapes to Derbe. Re- 
traces his way to Perga ; sails from Attaleia and comes 
again to Antioch in Syria, 

48, 49. Here he abode, it is said, "a long time." We may 
assign these two years to that residence. He extended 
his labors, no doubt, to the neighboring regions. 

50. Apostolic council at Jerusalem. Paul makes his third jour- 
ney to that city, in company with Barnabas and others, as 
delegates from the church at Antioch. Returns to Antioch 
with the decrees. Paul and Barnabas separate. 

51-54. The apostle's second missionary tour. Silas, Timothy, 
and Luke are associated with him. Paul revisits the 
churches in Syria and Cilicia, Plants the churches in 
Galatia. At Troas he embarks for Europe, and, among 
other places, visits Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, 
Corinth. In this last city he remained- at least a year and 
a half. Labored with Aquila at tent-making. Left the 
synagogue and preached to Greeks. He is arraigned before 
Gallic In this city Paul wrote the First and Second 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. 1 In the spring, probably, 

1 The reasons for assigning the different Epistles to the times and places men- 
tioned are stated in the body of the Commentary. 
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of A. D. 54, he leaves Corinth, embarks at Cenchrea, 
touches at Ephesus, lands at Caesarea, and from there 
goes for the fourth time to Jerusalem, and thence to Anti- 
och. We may allot three years, or three and a half, to 
this journey. — Felix became procurator of Judea in A. D. 
52. In A. D. 53, Claudius bestowed on Herod Agrippa 
II., the former tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, with the 
title of king. In A. D. 54, Nero succeeded Claudius as 
emperor. 

54-57. In the autumn of A. D. 54, according to some, or early in 
A. D. 55, according to others, Paul entered on his third 
missionary tour. He goes through Galatia and Phrygia to 
Ephesus, where he spends the greater part of the next 
three years. Just before his arrival, Apollos left Ephesus 
for Corinth. Certain disciples of John are baptized. 
Nearly all Asia hears the Gospel. The Exorcists defeated. 
An uproar at Ephesus. The Asiarchs befriend PauL 
During this sojourn here, Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Within the same time he made, probably, a short journey 
to Corinth, either directly across the iEgean, or through 
Macedonia. While on this excursion, some suppose that 
he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, and after his return 
to Ephesus, that to Titus. 

58, 59. In the spring of A. D. 58, or perhaps A. D. 57 (if this 
tour began in 54), the apostle leaves Ephesus, and pro- 
ceeds to Macedonia, where he writes his Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. He spent the summer in that region, 
and travelled probably as far west as Ulyricum. In the 
autumn or early winter of this year, he arrives at Corinth, 
and remains there three months. The Jews plot his 
destruction. At this time he wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans. In the ensuing spring, he returns through 
Macedonia to Troas, where he preached and "broke 
bread." Miraculous recovery of Eutychus. At Miletus 
he addressed the Ephesian elders. Landing at Ptolemais, 
he proceeded to Caesarea,* and thence to Jerusalem, which 
is his fifth and last visit to that city. This journey occu- 
pied about four years. 

58 or 59. At Jerusalem Paul assumes a vow, to conciliate the 
Jewish believers. He is seized by the Jews in the tem- 
ple, but is rescued by Lysias the chiliarch. Speech to 
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the mob from the stairs of the castle. His Roman citizen- 
ship saves him from the torture. He stands before the 
Sanhedrim and narrowly escapes with his life. Forty 
Jews conspire against him. Lysias sends him as a state- 
prisoner to Felix at Caesarea. 

69-61. His captivity here continues two years. He pleads his 
cause before Felix, who detains him in the hope of a 
bribe. The Jews renew their charge against him before 
Festus. Paul is compelled to appeal .to Caesar. He 
speaks in the presence of king Agrippa, and is pronounced 
innocent — Felix was superseded by Festus in A. D. 60 
or 61. 

62-64. In the autumn of A.D. 60 or 61, Paul embarked at 
Csesarea for Borne, and arrived there early in the follow- 
ing spring. He remains in custody two years. During 
this period he wrote the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philippians, Philemon, and, if he suffered martyr- 
dom at this time, the Second Epistle to Timothy, just 
before his death. The Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, probably, in this latter part of the apostle's life. 
Most of those who maintain that Paul was imprisoned 
twice at Rome, suppose (the correct opinion, as it seems 
to me) that he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, and 
that to Titus, in the interval between his first and second 
captivity, and his Second Epistle to Timothy in the near 
prospect of his execution, after his second arrest 
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1855 (the divisions in the English Translation, fourth edition, sometimes differ). 

S., Pbop. Stuart's Grammar of the New Testament Dialect, second edition. 

K., Kuehner's Greek Grammar, translated by Edwards and Taylor. 

C, Crosby's Greek Grammar. 

B., Buttmann'b, Robinson's Translation. 

Mt, Matthias's, third edition of the original, or Blomfield's Translation. 

Dnld. Gr., Donaldson's Complete Greek Grammar (London 1848). 

Bernh. Synt., Bernhardy's Wissenschaflliche Syntax. 

Hart. Partkl., Hartung's Lehre von den Partikeln, u. 8. w. 

Kl. Devr., Devarius de Gr. Ling. Particulis edidit Klotz. 

Lob. Phryn., Phrynichi Eclogae Nominum edidit Lobeck. 

Tittm. Synm., Tittmann de Synonymis in N. Testamento. 

Pape Lex., Handworterbuch der Griechischen Sprache, von Dr. W. Papb 
(Braunsschweig 1842). 

R. and P. Lex., Passow, Handworterbuch der Gr. Sprache, neu bearbeitct, u. s. w., 
von Dr. Host and Dr. Palm (Leipzig 1841-56). 

Some other names, especially those of commentators or critics, mentioned 
often, as well as titles of books quoted often, have been abbreviated. A list of 
Buch contractions will be found at the end of the volume. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Verses 1-3. Relation of the Act* to the Gospel of Luke. 

V. 1. par, soUtarium, i. e., without any following 5c. This omis- 
sion, which occurs in the best writers, is very common in this 
book ; see v. 18 ; 3, 13 ; 19, 4 ; 26, 4, etc. K } 322. R. 4 ; W. ♦ 
63. L 2. e. The writer frames the clause in which he refers to 
his first history QacV), as if he had intended to add here (Se) that 
he would now relate how extensively the name of Jesus had been 
made known, and by what means. Being led by the allusion 
to the ascension of Christ to state the circumstances of that 
event, he drops the proposed antithesis, and leaves the subject 
of the book to unfold itself from the course of the narrative. — 
wpiarov stands for the stricter irporcpov, like the interchange of first 
and former in English; comp. John 1, 15, 30; 15, 18 ; and per- 
haps Luke 2, 2. — Xoyov, history, as in Herod. (6. 19), and thence 
onward. — $c<tyc\c. He appears from Luke 1, 3 to have been a 
man of rank, since Kparurrc, when prefixed in the Acts to the name 
of a person, refers not to character, but to station ; see 23, 26 ; 
24, 3 ; 26, 25. From the fact that Luke wrote his Gospel con- 
fessedly for Gentile readers, and that both there and here he has 
uniformly supplied such information respecting Jewish customs 
and places as they would need, we may conclude that Theophilus 
belonged to that class of readers, and that he was not, therefore, 
a Jew, or a resident in Palestine. The manner in which the 
book terminates (see Introduct, p. 21), favors the supposition 
that he may have lived at Borne, or in Itary. Some have urged 

5 (33) 
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it as an argument for that opinion, that Luke has merely enu- 
merated the names of places in Italy as if his readers were fa- 
miliar with them ; but the proof is not conclusive. He takes for 
granted a similar knowledge of the geography of Asia Minor and 
Greece. He inserts no explanatory notices in this part of the 
history, unless we are to except 16, 12 ; 27, 12. — wv wfcro, *. t. 
A., which Jesus both did and taught from the beginning, viz. of his 
career — &v stands by attraction for a. fjptaro carries back the 
mind to the commencement of the Saviour's history, and is equiv- 
alent in sense to If <fy>xfc- Hence this verb marks the limit of the 
narrative in one direction, as axpt ijs wtcpas does in the other. 
This adverbial sense belongs usually to the participle (Mt. $ 558), 
but may be admitted also in the verb. ( Hmph. 1 adopts this an- 
alysis in his 2d ed.) It gives the same result, though less directly, 
if we consider the expression as elliptical : which he began and 
proceeded both to do, etc. ; comp. v. 22 ; Matt. 20, 8 ; Luke 23, 5. See 
W. i 66. 1. c. Other explanations have been proposed. Meyer 
finds in it an implied contrast between the labors of Christ and 
those of the apostles ; he laid the foundation — they were to build 
upon it and finish what he began. This seems to me far-fetched. 
(But in his last edition Meyer retracts this opinion, and says justly 
that li^rovs with that contrastive force would naturally precede 
the verb.) Olshausen thinks that Luke intended to suggest by 
rjpfcro, that Christ only commenced his work on earth — that he 
still continues, and will complete it in heaven. Baumgarten* (p. 
8 sq.) contends for the same view, and deduces from it what he 
supposes to be Luke's special design in writing the Acts, viz. to 
represent the Saviour after his ascension as still acting through 
the apostles, and thus carrying forward, by their agency, the 
merely incipient labors of his life on earth. Of course this ac- 
tivity of Christ, who is ever present with his people (Matt. 28, 
20), could not fail to be recognized in the history (as in 3, 26 ; 4, 
30; 19, 13; etc.); but it is impossible that the writer, with that 
object in view, should have left it to be so obscurely intimated. 
This alleged contrast between Luke's Gospel as simply a begin- 
ning, and the Acts as a continuation of Christ's personal work, so 
far from being put forward with prominence, as we should expect, 
is not distinctly drawn out in a single passage. The truth is, as 
Lekebusch remarks (Composition, u. s. w., p. 203), the narrative 

1 A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, by W. G. Humphrey, B. D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, etc. (London 1854.) 

3 Die Apostelgeschichte otfer der Entwickelungsgang der Eirche von Jerusalem 
bis Rom, von M. Baumgarten (1852). 
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contains no hint of any such relation of the two histories to each 
other, unless this be found in r/pfaro ; and even this word, as we 
have seen, admits much more naturally of a different explanation. 
A caution against regarding this verb as superfluous here, or in 
any passage, can hardly be needed. See W. $ 65. 7. d. 

V. 2. ifc riijApas = rrp iflx^w J, as in Matt. 24, 38 ; Luke 1, 20. 

— IvreiXafLcvov, I understand, with Meyer and others, as referring 
to Christ's command to preach the Gospel to all the world, as re- 
corded in Matt. 28, 1 9 ; and which, from its memorable character, 
Luke could assume as well known to his readers. De Wette 
supposes it to be the command in v. 4 ; but we have then an un- 
necessary repetition of the same thing, and, contrary to the nat- 
ural order, the allusion first, and the fuller notice last. Some 
have proposed to extend the meaning of the word so as to em- 
brace all the instructions which Christ gave to the apostles in 
relation to their future work ; but the term is too specific for so 
general an idea, and, besides, the obvious implication is that the 
giving of the command was something almost immediately ante- 
cedent to the ascension. — &a irv€v/mros dytov, through the Holy 
Spirit, his influence, guidance. This noun, as so used, may omit 
the article or receive it, at the option of the writer, since it has 
the force of a proper name. W. $ 19. 1. See also Ellicott's note 
on GaL 4, 5. These words attach themselves naturally to the 
participle which they accompany, and it is forced, as well as un- 
necessary, to connect them with the verb in the next clause. 
This passage, in accordance with other passages, represents the 
Saviour as having been endued abundantly with the influences 
of the Spirit, and as having acted always in conformity with its 
dictates; see 10, 38; Luke 4, 1 ; John, 3, 34, etc. That subjec- 
tion was one of the laws of his dependent nature. That lie re- 
vealed the command through the Holy Spirit cannot be meant, for 
the history shows that he gave this direction to them in person. 
— ov$ l£cXc£dTo, whom he had chosen. The aorist stands often for 
our pluperfect after a relative or relative expression. W. MO. 5. 

— Ay*Xrf<f>Srj f was taken up, sc. cfe rbv ovpavov ; corap. Mark 16, 19; 
and Luke 24, 51. The abbreviation shows how accustomed the 
early disciples were to recur to this event. 

V. 3. ofe kcu Trapivrqvcv. kcu joins TraptoTrjo'W to ovs i^Xi^aro. 
The persons whom Christ had selected as his apostles were the 
same to whom also he showed himself, etc. Thus they not only re- 
ceived their office directly from Christ, but were able to testify 
from their own personal knowledge to the reality of his resurrec- 
tion; comp. 2, 32, and 3, 15. See note on v. 22. — /tera to ira&u' 
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avrov, after he had suffered, viz. the death of the cross ; see Heb. 
13, 12 ; and 1 Pet. 3, 18. The term occurs thus absolutely in 3, 
Id and 17, 3 ; (comp. also 26, 23), and is a striking usage. It 
arose probably out of the impression which the painful nature of 
Christ's sufferings had made on the first disciples. — b? ttoXXoU 
T€Kfir)pCoK t in many proofs ; or if, as De Wette suggests, the idea 
of the verb mingles with that of the noun, in many convincing 
manifestations, rcx/^piov does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament, and is a very expressive term. Plato uses it to de- 
note the strongest possible logical proof, as opposed to that which 
is weaker, and Aristotle employs it to signify demonstrative evi- 
dence. The language seems to show that the first Christians 
had distinctly revolved the question whether the Saviour's resur- 
rection was real or not, and had assured themselves of its reality 
by evidence which did not admit in their minds of the shadow 
of a doubt. Our " infallible signs " (E. V. Gen. V. : infallible to- 
kens, — both founded on Beza's certissvmis signis), does not ex- 
press the sense too strongly. Compare the idea with 1 John 1, 
1. — hi r)fi€pu>v, k. r. A., during forty days appearing to them, (as in 
all the earlier E. Vv.)j i. e. from time to time, as related by the 
Evangelists ; not pass, seen by them (E. V.). oirravofuvos, (not 
elsewhere in N. T), agrees best as middle, with the active 
sense of the other verbs, and with 1 Kings 8, 8 (Sept.); see 
Tromms's Concord, s. v. Wahl (Clav. Apocr. s. opda)) should 
not have put down the use in Tob. 12, 9, as certainly pas- 
sive. Some have argued too positively from this word, that 
Christ rose from the grave with a glorified body. It represents 
his appearing to the disciples perhaps as occasional and sudden 
(comp. ffySr] in 7, 26) ; but does not decide whether the state out 
of which he appeared was a spiritual and invisible one, or merely 
some place of retirement after a temporary absence. The Sav- 
iour had accomplished the great end of his earthly work, when 
he rose from the dead, and after that, until his ascension, appears 
to have mingled only at times with his followers. Some mys- 
tery rests, no doubt, on the last days of his life ; but the idea 
that he possessed a spiritual body before his return to heaven, 
appears to me irreconcilable with Luke 24, 39, and John 20, 27. 
See the article on our Lord's resurrection body, in Bibl. Sac. Vol. 
1L p. 405 sq. 

Verses 4. 5. The Promise of the Saviour to send the Spirit 

V. 4. crvvaAt£o/i€vo9, sc. avroc?, being assembled, (E. V.), as men- 
tioned in Luke 24, 49; not sc. avrov*, assembling them (Kuin. 
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Olsh. and earlier E. Vv.). Nearly all the later critics reject the 
middle sense as unproved. — 7rcpi/xcv€tv rrjv hrayytkiav, to await Vie 
promise, its fulfilment, realization, comp. Gal. 3, 14 ; not cn-ayycX- 
lav= to hrarfytkXofuyov, L e. the promised Holy Spirit (Rob. N. T. 
Lex.), which is less congruous with the following verb, - See W. 
$ 34. 3. It is said to be the promise of the Father, because it 
was foretold in the Old Testament that he would bestow it See 
2, 16 ; Joel 3, 1. 2. — tjv rjicowrari ftov, which you heard from me, as 
recorded in Luke 24, 49 ; see also John 15, 26 ; 16, 13. For the 
verb with the accusative and genitive, see K. ♦ 273. R 18 ; W. } 
30. 7. c. The style of discourse changes suddenly from the in- 
direct to the direct, as in 17, 3 ; 23, 22, and often. W. ♦ 63. II. 
2.; S. ♦ 196.2. 

V. 5. vSart, with water as the element by which, lv urcv/Aan 
arfy t in the Holy Spirit, as the element in which the baptism is 
performed. The insertion of cv may be slightly localizing with 
reference to a copious impartation of the Spirit's gifts and influ- 
ences. — ov [jura, k. r. A., not after these many days, after not many, 
a few. This mode of inverting the signification of an adjective 
is frequent in Luke's style. If this assurance was given on the 
day of the ascension, only ten days were now to pass before the 
promised effusion of the Spirit (comp. v. 3, with 2, 1.) But if, as 
maintained below, we are to distinguish the meeting in v. 4 from 
that in v. 6, we cannot decide exactly how long the interval was, 
not knowing on which of the forty days (v. 3) the earlier inter- 
view took place, ravra?, being the pronoun which points out 
what is near at hand (fcetvos what is more remote), represents 
the days as closely connected with the present It is not super- 
fluous, therefore, but strengthens the idea of the brevity of the 
interval. 

Verses 6-11. His Last Interview with the Disciples, and His 

Ascension. 

V. 6. oi ftcv oZv <rwcA$wr€5, They therefore (the avroU in v. 4) 
having come together on a subsequent occasion (Calv. Olsh. E. V. 
and earlier E. Vv. except Wicl. and Rhem.) ; or they who came 
together at the time spoken of in v. 4 (Vulg. Mey. DeWet Alf). 
I incline to the first view, because, as Olshausen suggests, Luke 
in his Gospel (24, 49 as compared with v. 50) appears to assign 
the direction to remain at Jerusalem to an earlier interview than 
the one which terminated in Christ's ascension (as even De Wette 
admits in his Synop. Evang. p. 298), and because crwfA^dvTcs 
when understood of the same assembling becomes so nearly tau- 
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tological after owaXt^o/xcvo? in v. 4. ofo depends naturally on v. 
3. The kingdom of God having been the subject of so much dis- 
course between Christ and the apostles, they therefore, in this last 
interview, asked him, etc. Hence no necessary inference can be 
drawn from this particle (as Alf. urges) against supposing a sepa- 
ration after the coming together in v. 4. — ct cv t«j> xpovy, #c. t. A. 
if in this time thou dost restore ? Their inquiry indicates an es- 
tablished faith in him as the Messiah, but betrays at the same 
time an expectation that his kingdom would be to some extent a 
temporal one ; that it would free the nation from their depend- 
ence on the Romans, and restore to them their ancient prosperity 
and power. This worldly view may have been the preponderant 
one in the question which they ask, though we are to suppose, 
of course, that, after having been so long associated with Christ, 
they had far more intelligent views respecting the spiritual nature 
of the Messiah's mission than the great mass of the Jews enter- 
tained, ei introduces a direct question, which is contrary to class- 
ical usage, though not uncommon in the New Testament and the 
Septuagint K. $ 344. 5. i. ; W. $ 57. 2. Originally el may have 
involved a suppressed thought in such cases : saying we desire 
to know if etc. See Meyer on Matt. 12, 10. dirojca^iorai'ct? is 
present for an immediate future. W. i 40. 2 ; Ki 255. R. 4. 

V. 7. xpovovs rj KdLpovs, times or occasions. See Tittm. de Sy- 
non. N. T. p. 39. It is one tiling to know the general period of 
an event ; another, to know the precise time of its occurrence. — 
ovs .... i$owrufr which the Fattier arranged, or fixed in his own 
power, i. e. in the sovereign exercise of it; comp. Matt 21, 23 
(DeWet. Mey. Hmph.). The implied inference is, that he may 
be expected to reserve the knowledge of such decisions to him- 
self. All the E. Vv. (as far as I know) render hath put (defended 
also by Alf. 2is = hath kept). The perfect would be the more 
obvious form with that meaning, though the aorist, put, placed, 
may imply the same. The question of the disciples, as Bengel 
observes, relates merely to the time when Christ would establish 
his kingdom ; and his answer, as here given, he confines to the 
same point. Their remaining misconceptions as to the nature of 
that kingdom were soon to be removed more effectually than by 
any formal instruction. 

V. 8. dAXa marks the opposition between what was denied to 
the disciples on the one hand, and what was to be granted to 
them on the other. — Svvafuv, efficiency, i. e. every needful qualifi- 
cation to render them efficient in their apostolic sphere ; see Luke 
24, 49. The power of working miracles is included, but does not 
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exhaust the idea. — hnXSSvroq . . . • ty' v/uk. This clause desig- 
nates the time when they should receive this power, as well as 
the source of it The construction is that of the genitive abso- 
lute. The dependence of wvcv/uitos on Swa/uv (we miss the arti- 
cle in that case) is less easy, but is preferred by some. — Read 
ftov for ifuU after &rc<r&. — iayarov, sc. yApovs. Compare the lan- 
guage here with Matt. 28, 19; Mark 16, 15. It is impossible 
that the disciples should not have understood from it that their 
sphere of labor was to be coextensive with the world. See the 
remarks on 2, 39. The foregoing conversation may have taken 
place on Olivet (see v. 12), or during the walk thither. 

V. 9. Tavra cwnov, saying these things, and still others (Luke 24, 
51). His last accents were those of love and benediction. — 
hrrfpSr), was taken up, i. e. into the air, not yet into heaven, on ac- 
count of the next verb ; hence different, also, from dvcAi^b? in v. 
2, which represents the act as completed. — wr&afiw, received up, 
(lit under, with the cloud as it were beneath him), and at the 
same time by a pregnant construction, away, hence followed by 
&ro. See W. 4 66. 2. This verb describes the close of the 
scene, as far as it was visible to the spectators. 

V. 10. u* a.T€v(iovT€<i t k. t. X., as they were gazing towards heaven. 
This compound imperfect is stronger than the simple, both as to 
the duration of the act, and the prominence given to it The 
student should note this usage ; though not rare in the classics, it 
is still more common in the New Testament See Green's Gr. 
p. 103. K) 238. R. 7. Kuinoel refers cfc rbv ovpavov to iropcv- 
ofUvov, which separates the words from their natural connection, 
and leaves urcia£ovrc? without any indirect object, as in 3, 4. 12 ; 
14, 9, and elsewhere. — #cat IBov, then behold, = riim ; comp. Matt 
9, 10 ; Luke 2, 15 ; 24, 4. This Hebraistic use of #c<u in the apodo- 
sis of a sentence, after an expression or idea of time, is frequent 
in the New Testament See Brttd. Gr. Concord, p. 456 ; W. J 
53. 3. f. — avSpc?, men in form, really angels; see Mark 16, 5; 
Luke 24, 4. — wapcurrrJMurav, were standing while the disciples 
gazed ; pluperf. = imperf. in this verb. 

V. 11. ot kcI cTttov, who also said as well as appeared to them; 
see on v. 3. — rl &m}#caTc, #c. t. A., why stand ye, etc The precise 
import of this address of the angels is not certain. As compared 
with such passages as Luke 24, 5. 25. 26, and others, it may sug- 
gest that the apostles should have been prepared in some meas- 
ure for the event which had filled them with such astonishment 
They had been distinctly apprized by Christ (see John 6, 62 ; 20, 
17) that he must ascend again to God from whom he came ; and 
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the wonders which they had seen in their intercourse with him 
should have diminished their surprise at what had taken place. 
The inquiry, as so understood, leads naturally to the announce- 
ment which follows. It should abate the astonishment of the 
disciples at what had taken place, to know that it was not the 
only event of the kind which was to enter into the history of the 
Saviour ; he whom they had seen ascend into heaven was destined 
to come again in like manner. According to Calvin, the disciples 
linger on the spot, distressed at the Saviour's sudden departure 
from them, and still gazing upward, not without a hope that pos- 
sibly he might reappear. The' address of the angels reproves 
them for this expectation, and at the same time consoles them 
with the assurance of his return at some future time. Meyer's 
view is nearly the same. — 8v rpovov, in what manner ; i. e. visibly, 
and in the air (Bng. DeWet Mey. Olsh.). The expression is 
never employed to affirm merely the certainty of one event as 
compared with another. The assertion, that the meaning is 
simply, that, as Christ had departed, so also he would return, is 
contradicted by every passage in which the phrase occurs ; see 
7, 28 ; Matt. 23, 37 ; Luke 13, 34 ; 2 Tim. 3, 8. 

Verses 12-14. Return of the Disciples to Jerusalem. 

V. 12. &jt6 opovs, k. t. A., from the mount (definite from the an- 
nexed clause, though tov could be used ; see Luke 19, 29) which is 
called Olivet We are indebted for this beautiful name to the 
Latin Olivetum (in Vulg.), i. e. a place set with olives, hence the 
exact import of iXauLv. This word is so accentuated also by Lchm. 
Tsch. Mey., even in Luke 19, 29, and 21, 37, instead of cAacw 
in the common editions. In Matt. 21, 1, we have opos rwv iXauiv, 
mount of the olives. Josephus employs the designation which oc- 
curs here in Antt 7. 9. 2. Olive trees still grow on the moimt of 
ascension, and thus vindicate the propriety of the ancient name. 
On their return to Jerusalem the disciples must have passed Geth- 
semane. What new thoughts would crowd upon their minds as 
they gazed at the spot after the scene just witnessed ! — typv t 
having, amounting to ; not = faixov, distant, as often repre- 
sented. A Sabbath day's journey was the distance — about three 
quarters of a mile — to which " the traditions of the elders " re- 
stricted the Jews in travelling on the Sabbath. In Luke 24, 50. 
51, it is said that our Saviour led the disciples as far as to Beth- 
any, and that there, while in the act of blessing them, he was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven. It was at Bethany, 
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therefore, or in the vicinity of Bethany, that the ascension took 
place. That account is entirely consistent with this. Bethany 
was on the eastern declivity of the Mount of Olives ; and, as ap- 
pears from Mark 11, 1, and Luke 19, 29, was reckoned as a part 
of it ; so that the disciples, in returning from that place to the 
city, took their way naturally across the mountain. See Bob. 
BibL Bes. Vol IL p. 100 ; or p. 431 in ed. of 1856. Luke speci- 
fies here the distance of Olivet from the city, instead of that of 
Bethany, which was about two miles (comp. John 11, 18), because 
the former was better known to most of his readers, and conveyed 
a sufficiently definite idea of the scene of the ascension. 

V. 13. cis^X^ov, had entered (tense as in v. 2) into the city 
probably, not the house. What precedes suggests the place, 
rather than what follows. — cis to vn-qxpov, into the upper room of 
some private house, not of the temple. The opinion that it 
was the latter some have supposed to be required by Luke 
24, 53. But oWokto?, as used there, need not signify any thing 
more than a frequent resort; they were in the temple always 
on the occasions when men in their state of mind would natur- 
ally repair thither; see 2, 46 ; Luke 2, 37. Even DeWette allows 
that the passages involve no discrepancy. As the disciples must 
have been well known as the followers of Christ, we cannot 
well suppose that the Jewish rulers would have allowed them to 
occupy an apartment in the temple. The upper room, either 
directly under the flat roof, or upon it with a roof of its own, was 
retired, and hence convenient for private or social worship. The 
Hebrews were accustomed to use it for such purposes ; see 20, 
8, and Dan. 6, 10 (Sept). Travellers describe such rooms at the 
present day as airy and spacious. See Bibl. Bes. Vol. IL p. 229 
ed. 1856. On the formation of \nr€pwov t see W. { 16. 2. — ov tyrav 
KarafjL€vovT€<:, where were abiding; weakened in E. V. (abode), as if 
it were the simple imperf. ; see on v. 10. We could understand 
this of constant residence, but more naturally here of frequent re- 
sort for religious conference and prayer (DeWet). — 'Iaxw/foc 
'AXcfxuov, sc. vtds, James the son of AVphctus; but after lovSas we 
supply a&A<£o9, Judas the brother of James (see Jude, v. 1). The 
nature of the relationship in such a case is not determined by the 
construction, but is left to the knowledge of the reader. W. ♦ 
30. 3 ; C. ♦ 389.-6 {i7Aarnfc=#caFaviT^ in Matt 10, 4, from the 
Hebrew K*£. He is supposed to have received this epithet 
on account of his former zeal as a supporter of Judaism. As 
there was another Simon among the apostles, he appears to have 
retained the name after he became a disciple, as a means of dis- 

6 
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tinction, though it had now ceased to mark the trait of character 
from which it arose. It has been said, that he took the appella- 
tion from his having belonged to a political sect known as the 
zealots, who are mentioned by Josephus ; but the party distin- 
guished by that name in Jewish history did not appear till a later 
period. 

V. 14. ofAoSvfiaBov, with one mind. The term characterizes the 
entire harmony of their .views and feelings ; comp. Bom. 15, 6. 
— 7$ wpoo-cyxp, unto the (work of) prayer, where rg points out that 
as the appropriate way in which they were occupied. kou. rjj 
Scipret, the best editors regard as an addition to the text It serves 
merely to strengthen the expression ; comp. Phil. 4, 6. — <rw 
yw<u£4 with women. Among them may have been those who fol 
lowed Christ from Galilee ; see Luke 23, 55 ; 24, 10. It is incor- 
rect to suppose that they are meant exclusively. The absence 
of the article forbids that restriction. — koI Mo/up, and (among 
them especially) Mary. koC combines often a part with its whole 
for the sake of prominence. This is the last time that the mother 
of Jesus- is named in the New Testament. — dSeA^ots avrov may 
mean his brethren in a strict sense, or more generally, his kins- 
men, relatives. The same question arises in regard to Matt 13, 
55, though the closer relationship there, as well as here, is the 
more obvious one, and finds very strong support from Matt 1, 25. 
The brethren of Jesus had not believed on him at first (see John 
7, 5) ; but we discover here that they had now joined the circle 
of his followers. 

Verses 15-22. The Address of Peter on the choice of a new 

Apostle. 

V. 15. iv rats rjiiipais ravrats is indefinite as a notation of time. 
The same language in Matt 3, 1, marks an interval of thirty 
years ; comp. also Exod. 2, 11. Here a short time only could 
have elapsed, as the ascension of Christ forms the limit on one 
side, and the day of Pentecost on the other. — tc. It is worth 
remarking, that this particle rarely occurs in the New Testament, 
out of the Acts and the writings of Paul. — 6vo^arwv=z&.v5pilmaxv t 
as in Rev. 3, 4 ; 11, 13. The term may have acquired this sense 
from the practice of taking the census by registration or enrol- 
ment, inasmuch as the names on such a record are equivalent to 
persons. — km. to avrd, lit. unto the same placet implying an antece- 
dent motion. It means, not that they were so many collectively, 
but that so many came together at this time ; see 2, 1 ; 3, 1 ; 1 
Cor. 1 1, 20 ; 14, 23. — hcarov tUocrtv. We are to understand these 
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hundred and twenty as the number of the disciples at Jerusalem, 
not as the entire number of those who had believed ; see 1 Cor. 
15,6. 

V. 16. avSpcs is not superfluous, but renders the address more 
respectful. It is a compliment to be recognized as men ; see 2, 
29 ; 37 ; 7, 2 ; 13, 15, and often. — &«, was necessary. The tense 
is past, because the speaker has his mind on the part of the pre- 
diction already accomplished. — raxmjv refers to the double cita- 
tion in v. 20. The parenthetic character of vs. 18. 19, accounts 
for the distance of the antecedent, which in this case follows the 
pronoun. See K. ♦ 332. 8. — rjv irpoctirc, k. t. X., which the Holy 
Spirit spake beforehand, etc. We have a similar testimony to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures from the same apostle in 2 Pet. 1, 
21. — mpl lovSa belongs both by position and construction to 
vpocurc, not to irkripotSrjyau iv or hri would have followed the lat- 
ter verb. — tov ycvo/icFov o&rjyov, who became (not was, E. V.) guide, 
who acted so base a part, though professedly a friend. See 
Matt 26, 47 ; John 18, 2 sq. 

V. 17. Here the second passage in v. 20 was before the 
speaker's mind. That passage contemplates the case of an office 
transferred from one person to another ; and since forfeiture im- 
plies previous possession, it is the object of ori .... iy rjfjuv to 
remind us that Judas had fulfilled that condition of the passage : 
for he was numbered among us, i. e. the apostles. For that limit- 
ation of rjfjuv, see the next clause, and also v. 26. The full con- 
nection, therefore, is this : The prophecy speaks of an iwurKomj 
which another shall take ; Judas held such an office, for he was 
numbered, etc., so that the words apply to him. To render on, 
although (Hmph.), is not allowable. — rov ukrjpov .... ravnp, the 
lot, or office, of this ministry which we possess, i. e. the apostle- 
ship, comp. Bom. 11, 13. Kkrjpov loses often its figurative sense, 
so as to denote a possession without any reference to the mode 
of its attainment. Our word clergy comes from this term, being 
founded on the idea of the order as one divinely appointed. 

V. 18. This verse and the next are considered by most critics 
as an explanatory remark of Luke (Calv. Kuin. Olsh. Hmph.), 
not as a part of Peter's address. The reader might need this 
information, but those who listened to the apostle may be sup- 
posed to have been familiar with the fate of Judas. It is evident 
that wore ic\r)$7jvai .... alfiaros, though appropriate to the history, 
could hardly have belonged to the discourse, yap in v. 20 appears 
to demand this view of the intervening verses, /xcv ovv does not 
forbid this supposition (Alf.) ; since Luke certainly could adjust 
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his own words to the context, as well as those of Peter, reported 
by him. Some such horrible end of the traitor was to be inferred 
(ofo, therefore) from the ypatfnjv ravrrjy (see on v. 20) ; and it was 
not at all unnatural that Luke should interrupt the speech at this 
point, and inform us how remarkably the death of Judas agreed 
with this prediction. Further, it is strange that the citation in v. 
20 should be kept back so long after ravrrjv in v. 1 6, except on the 
view that Luke inserted what intervenes. Bengel restricts the 
parenthesis to the explanation respecting Aceldama, pcy stands 
alone, as in v. 1. — fcrqo-aro, purchased, or caused to be purchased, 
gave occasion for it, i. e. it was in consequence of his act, and 
with the money gained by his treachery, that the field was pur- 
chased, as related in Matt. 27, 6 sq. The great body of critics 
adopt this view of the meaning (Bez. Bretsch. Kuin. Frtz. 
ThoL 1 Olsh. Ebr. Mey. Bob.). This briefer mode of expression 
is common in every language, and may be employed without 
obscurity where the reader is presumed to be familiar with the 
facts in the case, or when the nature of the act itself suggests 
the proper modification. The following are analogous examples 
in the New Testament Matt 27, 60 ; " And Joseph laid the 
body of Christ in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in 
a rock," i. e. caused to be hewn out for him ; John 4, 1 : " And 
when the Lord knew that the Pharisees heard that Jesus made 
more disciples than John," i. e. through his disciples ; for he him- 
self baptized not See further, 7, 21 ; 16, 22 ; Matt. 2, 16; 1 
Cor. 7, 16 ; 1 Tim. 4, 16, etc. These cases are plain ; and no one 
refuses to admit the causative sense (not directly expressed, but 
implied) which belongs to the verb in such passages. The prin- 
ciple which this mode of speaking involves, the law recognizes 
even in regard to actions in its well-known maxim, Qui facit per 
alium facit per se. It is only by refusing to extend this usage to 
hcrrjcraro that such writers as Strauss make out their allegation of 
a want of agreement between this passage and Matt. 27, 5. 
Fritzsche's suggestion 2 as to the reason why Luke expressed 
himself in this unusual manner deserves notice. He finds in it 
a studied, significant brevity, a sort of acerba irrisio, bringing the 
motive and the result into pointed antithesis to each other : This 
man thought to enrich himself by his treachery, but all that he 
gained was that he got for himself a field where blood was paid 
for blood. — irprpnfe is strictly the opposite of vm-tos, i. e. on the 

1 In unpublished Notes on the Gospels. 

2 Evangelium Matthaei recensoitet cum Commentariis perpetuis edidit Carol. 
Fr. A. Frituche, p. 799. 
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face. His falling in that position may have occasioned the burst- 
ing asunder ; that view agrees well with ycvd/xcvos, though irprjrfc 
admits also of the vaguer sense headlong. — Aomprc is the first 
aorist from \&ric<*. W. ♦ 15 ; K ♦ 230. — In Matt 27, 5, it is said 
that Judas, after having brought his money and thrown it down 
in the temple, went and hanged or strangled himself. Objectors 
have represented that account also as inconsistent with this, but 
without reason. Matthew does not say that Judas, after having 
hanged himself, did not fall to the ground and burst asunder ; nor, 
on the contrary, does Luke say that Judas did not hang himself 
before he fell to the ground ; and it is obvious that the matter 
should have been so stated, in order to warrant the charge of in- 
consistency. We have no certain knowledge as to the mode in 
which we are to combine the two accounts, so as to connect the 
act of suicide with what happened to the body. It has been 
thought not improbable that Judas may have hung himself from 
the limb of a tree, on the edge of a precipice near the valley of 
Hinnom, and that, the rope breaking by which he was suspended, 
he fell to the earth and was dashed to pieces. 1 It will be observed 
that Luke's statement is entirely abrupt, and supposes some an- 
tecedent history. In this respect Matthew's account, instead of 
involving any contradiction, becomes in fact confirmatory of the 
other. It shows, first, that Luke was aware that something pre- 
ceded which he has omitted to mention ; and, secondly, it puts us 
in the way of combining events so as to account better for the 
incomplete representation in the Acts, than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

V. 19. kcu yvuxrrov iyivero, and it became known, viz. that he 
came to so miserable an end. — 'AjecXoa/xa = vccft bgn belongs to 
the Aramaean or Syro-Chaldaic spoken at that time in Palestine. 
On that language, see Bibl. Repos., Vol. I p. 317 sq. It was for 
a twofold xeason, therefore, says Lightfoot, that the field received 
this appellation : first, because, as stated in Matt 27, 7, it had 
been bought with the price of blood ; and, secondly, because it 

1 As I stood in this valley on the south of Jerusalem, and looked up to the 
rocky terraces which hang over it, I felt that the explanation proposed above is 
entirely natural. I was more than ever satisfied with it. I measured the precipit- 
ous, almost perpendicular walls, in different places, and found the height to be, 
variously, forty, thirty-six, thirty-three, thirty, and twenty-five feet. Trees still 
flourish on the margin of these precipices, and in ancient times must have been 
still more numerous in the same place. A rocky pavement exists, also, at the bot- 
tom of the ledges ; and hence on that account, too, a person falling from above 
would be liable to be crushed and mangled, as well as killed. The traitor may 
have struck, in his fall, upon some pointed rock, which entered the body, and 
caused "his bowels to gush out" 
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was sprinkled with the man's blood who took that price. This is 
the common view, and so in the first edition ; but I incline now 
to doubt its correctness. First, irprpnp ycvo/icvo?, in v. 18, does not 
define at all where Judas fell ; secondly, ytoptov ImIvo here recalls 
naturally yppwv above, merely as the field purchased with " the 
reward of iniquity ; " and, thirdly, if Judas fell into the valley of 
Hinnom, no spot there at the foot of the rocks could well have 
been converted into a place of burial Nor does the conciliation 
with Matt. 27, 7, demand this view. Luke may be understood 
here as saying that " the field of blood " which the priests pur- 
chased with the money paid to Judas, whether situated in one 
place or another, was called Aceldama, because the fact of the 
traitor's bloody end was so notorious. Matthew (27, 6) mentions 
another reason for the appellation, which was, that the money paid 
for the field was the " price of blood ; " not a different but con- 
current reason, showing that the ill-omened name could be used 
with a double emphasis. Tradition has placed "the potter's 
field " (Matt. 27, 6) on the side of the hill which overlooks the val- 
ley of Hinnom. It may have been in that quarter, for argillace- 
ous clay is still found there, and receptacles for the dead appear 
in the rocks, proving that the ancient Jews were accustomed 
to bury there. 1 

V. 20. The writer returns here to the address, yap, far, spec- 
ifies the prophecy to which Tavnjv points in v. 16, hence namely (as 
in Matt. 1,18). See B. 4 149 ; K. t 324. 2. The first passage is 
Ps. 69, 25, slightly abridged from the Septuagint, with an exchange 
of olvtCjv for avrov. Its import is, Let his end be disastrous, his 
abode be desolate, and shunned as accursed. It is impossible to 
understand the entire Psalm as strictly Messianic, on account of 
v. 5 : *i O God, thou knowest my foolishness, and my sins are not 
hid from thee." It appears to belong rather to the class of Psalms 
which describe general relations, which contain prophecies or 
inspired declarations which are verified as often as individuals 
are placed in the particular circumstances which lay within the 
view, not necessarily of the writer, but of the Holy Spirit, at 
whose dictation they were uttered. When Peter, therefore, de- 
clares that this prophecy which he applies to Judas was spoken 
with special reference to him (see v. 16), he makes the impress- 
ive announcement to those whom he addressed, that the conduct 
of Judas had identified him fully with such persecutors of the 
righteous as the Psalm contemplates, and hence it was necessary 

1 1 have taken the liberty to repeat a few sentences here, already published in 
another work. See Illustrations of Scripture suggested by a tour through the 
Holy Land, p. 266. I have taken a similar liberty in a few other passages. 
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that he should suffer the doom deserved by those who sin in so 
aggravated a manner. — The other passage is Ps. 109, 8, in the 
words of the Seventy. We are to apply here the same principle 
of interpretation as before. That Psalm sets forth, in like man- 
ner, the wickedness and desert of those who persecute the peo- 
ple of God ; and hence, as Judas had exemplified so fully this 
idea, he too must be divested of his office, and its honors be 
transferred to another. 

V. 21. o$v, therefore; since, as foretold, the place of the apos- 
tate must be filled. — tQ>v &w€X£6vt<w .... &v$p£i>v depends prop- 
erly on cm, in v. 22, where the connection so long interrupted is 
reasserted by tovtwv. — iv murt xpovu, in every time. The concep- 
tion divides the period into its successive parts. — b <j> . . . . ty° 
rjfjui*, in which he came in unto us, and went out, i. e. lived and as- 
sociated with us. The entire life or course of life is described 
by one of its most frequent acts. It is a Hebrew mode of speak- 
ing (comp. Deut 28, 19 ; 31, 2, etc.), and is used properly of those 
who sustain official relations, or perform public labors. See 9, 
28. An exact construction of the Greek would have placed t<f> 
r^fias after the first verb, and inserted <ty* ijpuv after the second. 
W. i 66. 3. 

V. 22. ^afLcvo? .... 2cu9, beginning and continuing unto, etc. 
Hie supplementary idea was too obvious to need to be expressed. 
See W. ♦ 66. L c. — <bro tov fiairria-fuiToq, from the baptism of John, 
I e. from its beginning a* a well-known epoch. The history 
shows that he had been baptizing a few months before our Lord 
made his public appearance, and continued to do so for a time 
afterwards (see John 3, 27) ; but that difference for the purpose 
of so general a designation was unimportant Not from the close 
of John's baptism (Hmph.), since Jesus called the other apos- 
tles earlier, and not from his own baptism by John (Kuin.), since 
the phrase does not admit of that restriction (comp. 18, 25 ; Mark 
11, 30 ; Luke 7, 29, etc.). — fidprvpa .... ycyccr&u. The resur- 
rection is singled out as the main point to which the testimony 
of the apostles related, because, that being established, it involves 
every other truth in relation to the character and work of Christ. 
It proves him to be the Son of God, the Justifier and Redeemer 
of men, their Sovereign and Judge. See 4, 33 ; John 5, 22 ; 
Rom. 1,4; 4,24; 10,9; Gal. 1, 1, etc. Hence Paul mentions 
it as one of the proofs of his apostleship, and of his qualifications 
for it, that he had seen Christ after his resurrection. See 1 Cor. 

9,1. 
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Verses 23-26. The Appointment of Matthias as an Apostle. 

V. 23. The act here is that of those addressed (see v. 15), not 
that of the apostles merely. — trrqcrav Svo, they placed two, i. e.~ 
before them, in their midst (see 5, 27 ; 6, 6) ; or according to 
some, appointed two as candidates (DeWet). — Iowtos, Justus. 
It was not uncommon for the Jews at this period to assume 
foreign names. See on 13, 9. Barsabas is mentioned only here. 
Some have conjectured, without reason, that he and Barnabas 
(4, 36) were the same person. Matthias also appears only in this 
transaction. The traditional notices of him are not reliable ; see 
Win. Realw. 1 Vol. IL p. 61. 

V. 24. irpo<rev$dfi€voL cTrw, they prayed, saying. The participle 
contains the principal idea. It may be supposed to be Peter who 
uttered the prayer, since it was he who suggested the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Judas. — <rv, Kvpu, #c. t. A. Whether this 
prayer was addressed to Christ or God has been disputed. The 
reasons for the former opinion are that Kvptos, when taken abso- 
lutely in the New Testament, refers generally to Christ ; 9 that 
Christ selected the other apostles as stated in v. 2 ; that the first 
Christians were in the habit of praying to him (see on 7, 59 ; 9, 
14) ; and that Peter says to Christ in John 21, 17, " Lord, thou 
knowest all things," which is the import exactly of KapStoyvuxrra. 
The reasons for the other opinion do not invalidate these. That 
KapSwyvuxmj^ is used of God in 15, 8, shows only that it does not 
apply exclusively to Christ The call of Peter in 15, 7, which is 
ascribed to God, was a call, not to the apostleship, but to preach 
the gospel to the heathen ; and even if that case were parallel to 
this, it would be an instance only of the common usage of refer- 
ring the same or a similar act indiscriminately to Christ or God. 
This latter remark applies also to such passages as 2 Cor. 1,1; 
Eph. 1, 1 ; 2 Tim. 1, 1. To deny that Peter would ascribe om- 
niscience to Christ because in Jer. 17, 10, it is said to be the pre- 
rogative of God to know the heart, contradicts John 21, 17. Some 
have supposed the apostle intended to quote that passage of the 
prophet, but the similarity is too slight to prove such a design ; 
nor, if the idea of KCLpSuryvwrra were drawn from that source, 
would the application of it here conform necessarily to its appli- 
cation there. — ha (omitted in E. V. after Cranm.) belongs to oV, 

1 Biblisches Reahrorterbach, von Dr. Georg Benedict Winer (3d ed. 1848). 
* See Professor Stuart's article on the meaning of this title in the New Testa- 
ment, Bibl. Bepos., Vol. I. p. 733 sq. 
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which one, or perhaps in apposition, whom, viz. one that he, etc. 
Tynd. and Gen. render that the one may take, etc. 

V. 25. For tcXzjpov, see on v. 17. — 8to#coioas .... dirooraAi}?, this 
ministry and (that) an apostleship. #ccu adds a second term ex- 
planatory of the first, i. e. essentially an instance of hendiadys 
(Mey. De Wet.), the ministry of this apostleship. — If rp Tropc/fy, 
from which he went aside, as opposed to the idea of adhering 
faithfully to the character and service which his apostleship re- 
quired of him ; " ad normam Hebr. *hd sq. "pa = deserere munus" 
(Wahl). — vopevSrjvai .... IBiov, that he might go unto his own 
place. The clause is telic, depending on irapiprj. So long as 
Judas retained his office, he was kept back, as it were, from his 
proper destiny. He must relinquish it, therefore, in order to suffer 
his just deserts. In this way the apostle would state strongly the 
idea, that the traitor merited the doom to which he had been con- 
signed. The following comment of Meyer presents the only 
view of the further meaning of the passage which ha^ any re- 
spectable critical support : " What is meant here by 6 tojtos 6 i&os 
is not to be decided by the usuage of ranvs in itself considered 
(for Toiro? may denote any place), but merely by the context 
That requires that we understand by it Gehenna, which is con- 
ceived of as the place to which Judas, in virtue of his character, 
properly belongs. Since the treachery of Judas was in itself so 
fearful a crime, and was still further aggravated by self-murder 
(which alone, according to Jewish ideas, deserved punishment in 
hell), the hearers of Peter could have had no doubt as to the 
sense to be attached to ranvs t&os. This explanation is demanded 
also by the analogy of Rabbinic passages, e. g. Baal Turim on 
Numb. 24, 25 (see Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc) : Balaam ivit in 
locum suum, i. e. in Gehennam." De Wette assents entirely to 
this interpretation, ramx ZSuk, therefore, " is a euphemistic desi^ 
nation of the place of punishment, in which the sin of Judas 
rendered it just that he should have his abode." (Olsh.) 

V. 26. teal SoMca? xX^povs, and they placed (probably = *jnj as 
often in New Testament) their lots in a vase or something simi- 
lar ; or perhaps gave them to those whose business it was to col- 
lect them, auiw (T. R.) or avroU (Lch. Tsch.), for them, refers 
to the candidates because the lots pertained to them. The two 
names were written probably on slips of parchment, perhaps sev- 
eral duplicates of them, and then shaken up ; the one first drawn 
out decided the choice. The idea of throwing up the lots agrees 
better with jSaXXciy icXrjpovs than with this expression. — fcrccrcv fell, 
came out, without reference to any particular process. — & *cA%x>s, 

7 
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the lot, definite because it was the decisive one. — ovyKamlnpfrurdq 
.... dirooToAaiv, was numbered together with the eleven apostles, i. e. 
was recognized as one of their order, and had the character of an 
apostle henceforth accorded to him. Hesychius sanctions this 
sense of the verb, though it means properly to vote against, con- 
demn, which is out of the question here. De Wette renders was 
chosen, elected, which not only deviates from the classic usage, 
but ascribes the result to their own act, instead of a divine inter- 
position. The subsequent appointment of Paul to the apostle- 
ship did not discredit or abrogate this decision, but simply en- 
larged the original number of the apostles. See Guericke's 
remarks on this point in his Church History (Prof. Shedd's trans- 
lation), p. 47. 



CHAPTEK II. 

Verses 1-4. Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

V. 1. h <nj> crv/OTrXifyKnxr&u, «c. r. X., when the day of Pentecost 
was fully come, arrived. See Luke 9,51. The action of the 
verb (lit. to be completed) refers not to the day itself, but to the 
completion of the interval which was to pass before its arrival 
(Olsh. Bmg.). Some translate while it is completed, i. e. in the 
course of it, on that day (Mey. De Wet). The present infinitive 
is consistent with this view or that — rfc ircvn/#co<rrJ}« the Greek 
Jews employed as a proper name. See 20, 16 ; 1 Cor. 16, 8 ; 2 
Mace. 12, 32. tytcjpa or ioprrj determined the form. This festival 
received its name from its occurring on the fiftieth day from the 
second day of the Passover ; so that the interval embraced a 
cycle of seven entire weeks, Le,a week of weeks. It is usually 
called in the Old Testament, with reference to this circumstance, 
the festival of weeks. Its observance took place at the close of 
the gathering of the harvest, and was no doubt mainly commem- 
orative of that event See Jahn's Archseol. I 355. According to 
the later Jews, Pentecost was observed also as the day on which 
the law was given from Sinai ; but no trace of this custom is 
found in the Old Testament, or in the works of Philo or Josephus. 
It is generally supposed that this Pentecost, signalized by the 
outpouring of the Spirit, fell on the Jewish Sabbath, our Satur- 
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day. According to the best opinion, our Lord celebrated his last 
Passover on the evening which began the fifteenth of Nisan 
(Num. 33, 3), and hence as he was crucified on the next day, 
which was our Friday, the fiftieth day or Pentecost (beginning, 
of course, with the evening of Friday, the second day of the 
Passover) would occur on the Jewish Sabbath. See WiesL 
Chronologie, u. s. w. p. 19. — avravres, all the believers then in 
Jerusalem; see 1, 15. — 6/to&yia£ov = 6/*o</a;;(a>9, with one accord. 
Its local sense, together, becomes superfluous, followed by hn to 
ttvro. See on 1, 15. 

V. 2. wnrcp .... fiuuas, as of a mighty wind, (lit blast), rush' 
mg along ; not genit absolute, but dependent on foos, ( 8ee v - 
3). irvtrfi = TrvcvfjLa. The more uncommon word is chosen here 
perhaps on account of the different sense of nrcfyta in this con- 
nection, e. g. v. 4. As used of the wind, ^cpc<r9<u denotes often 
rapid, violent motion ; see the proofs in Kypke's Obss. Sacr. Vol. 
Up. 11, and in Kuin. ad loc. — brkyptacrw, sc. ^x°*> which is the 
only natural subject furnished by the context — oUov is probably 
the house referred to in 1, 13 ; not the temple, for the reasons 
there stated, and because the term employed in this absolute 
way does not signify the temple or an apartment of it 

V. 3. Kol ttyfhjow, k. r. A.., And there appeared to them tongues 
distributed, i. e. among them, and one (sc. y\£xr<ra), sat upon each 
of them. So Bng. Olsh. Wahl, De Wet Bmg. Hmph. Rob. and 
most of the later critics, as well as some of the older. (Meyer 
comes over to this view in his last ed.). The distributive idea 
occasions the change of number in UdSurt. W. { 58. 4. avrot? 
belongs strictly to the verb, but extends its force to the participle. 
According to this view the fire like appearance presented itself 
at first, as it welte, in a single body, and then suddenly parted in 
this direction and that, so that a portion of it rested on each of 
those present It could be called a tongue, in that case, from its 
Shape, as extended, pointed, and may have assumed such an ap- 
pearance as a symbol of the miraculous gift which accompanied 
the wonder. This secures to Btafup^ofiarai its proper meaning ; 
see v. 45 ; Matt 27, 35 ; Luke 23, 34, etc. ; and explains why the 
first verb is plural, while the second is singular. Calvin, Hein- 
richs, (also Alf.), and many of the older commentators, render the 
participle disparted, cleft (as in the E. Vv. generally), and sup- 
pose it to describe the flame as exhibiting in each instance a 
tongue-like, forked appearance. The objection to this view is, 
that it rests upon a doubtful sense of the word, and especially 
that it offers no explanation of the change from the plural verb 
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to the singular. De Wette, after others, has adduced passages 
here from the Rabbinic writers to show that it was a common 
belief of the Jews that an appearance like fire often encircled 
the heads of distinguished teachers of the law. To this it has 
been added, that instances of a similar phenomenon are related 
by the Greek and Roman writers. We are directed by such co- 
incidences to an important fact in the history of the divine reve- 
lations, and that is, that God has often been pleased to reveal 
himself to men in conformity with their own conceptions as to 
the mode in which it is natural to expect communications from 
him. The appearance of the star to the Magians may be re- 
garded as another instance of such accommodation to human 
views. 

V. 4. brkrftrj<rav, k. r. X., were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
(anarthrous, as in 1 , 2) ; a phrase referring usually to special gifts 
rather than moral qualities, and to these as transient rather than 
permanent ; comp. 4, 8. 31 ; 13, 9. etc. — rfiarro Xatulv, began (like 
our " proceeded ") to speak as soon as the symbol rested on them. 
This use of apxoyuai as introducing what is next in order has not 
been duly recognized in the New Testament. — frc/xus yAxWcus, 
with other tongues, i. e. than their native tongue. That Luke de- 
signed to state here that the disciples were suddenly endued with 
the power of speaking foreign languages, before unknown to them, 
would seem to be too manifest to admit of any doubt. It is sur? 
prising that such a writer as Neander should attempt to put a dif- 
ferent construction on the text He objects that the miracle would 
have been superfluous, inasmuch as the apostles are not known 
to have employed this gift of tongues in preaching the gospel. It 
may be replied, first, that we have not sufficient information con- 
cerning the labors of the apostles, to affirm that they may not 
have employed the endowment for that purpose ; and, secondly, 
that we are not obliged to regard ' such a use of it as the only 
worthy object of the miracle. It may have been designed to 
serve chiefly was an attestation of the truth of the gospel, and 
of the character of the apostles as divine messegers. It is cer- 
tain, at least, that Paul entertained that view of the yXSxraai 
spoken of in 1 Cor. 14, 22 : " Wherefore tongues are for a sign, 
not to them that believe, but to them that believe not" The 
effect produced on this occasion (see v. 12) shows how well 
suited such a miracle was to impress the minds of those who 
witnessed it A miracle, too, in this form, may have had a sym- 
bolic import, which added to its significancy. It was necessary 
that even the apostles should be led to entertain more enlarged 
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views respecting the comprehensive design of the new dispensa- 
tion. This sudden possession of an ability to proclaim the salva- 
tion of Christ to men of all nations ( even if we allow that it was 
not permanent), was adapted to recall their minds powerfully to 
the last command of the Saviour, and to make them feel that it 
was their mission to publish his name to the ends of the earth. 
Such a mode of conveying instruction to them was not more in- 
direct than that employed in the vision of Peter ( 10, 9 sq.), which 
was intended to teach the same truth. But we are not left to 
argue the question on grounds of this nature ; the testimony of 
Luke is explicit and decisive. Even critics who would explain 
away the reality of the miracle admit that -it was the writer's 
intention to record a miracle. Thus Meyer says : " The frtpou 
yXwraat are to be considered, according to the text, as absolutely 
nothing else than languages which were different from the native 
language of the speakers. They were Galileans, and spoke now 
Parthian, Median, Persian, etc. ; therefore, foreign languages, and 
thdse too — the point precisely wherein appeared the wonderful 
effect of the Spirit — unacquired languages (yXuWcus naivcus, in 
Mark 16, 17), i e. not previously learned by them. Accordingly 
the text itself defines the sense of yXuao-ai as that of languages, 
and excludes as impossible the other explanations different from 
this, which some have attempted to impose on the word." — 
jca5flfe, according as, in respect to manner ; since the languages 
were diverse. 

Verses 5-13. Impression of the Miracle on the Multitude. 

V. 5. $4, now, transitive. — kcm-oucovkw, dwelling, whether for a 
season or permanently ; hence more general than ^i&j/xowrcs (v. 
10; 17, 21); but not excluding the sojourners there. No doubt 
many of the Jews in question had fixed their abode at Jerusalem, 
as it was always an object of desire with those of them who 
lived in foreign countries to return and spend the close of life in 
the land of their fathers. The prevalent belief, that the epoch 
had now arrived when the promised Messiah was about to ap- 
pear, must have given increased activity to that desire. The 
writer mentions this class of Jews in distinction from the native 
inhabitants, because the narrative which follows represents that 
many were present who understood different languages. The 
number of these strangers was the greater on account of the fes- 
tival which occurred at that time. — cvXa/fcts, devout, God-fearing ; 
see 8, 2 ; Luke 2, 25. This sense is peculiar to the Hellenistic 
Greek. The term is applied to those only whose piety was of 
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the Old Testament type. — iw, sc ovrtav. The strong expression 
here is a phrase signifying from many and distant lands. A phrase 
of this kind has an aggregate sense, which is the true one, while 
that deduced from the import of the separate words is a false sense. 
V. 6. y€vofjL€vrp .... Tamp. These words are obscure. The 
principal interpretations are the following. (1.) <f>wvrj<; ravnp re- 
fers to kriptus yXwo-cnus in v. 4, and the implication is, that the 
voices of those who spoke were so loud as to be heard at a dis- 
tance, and in this way were the occasion of drawing together the 
multitude. This interpretation secures to ravnp a near antece- 
dent, but has against it that fywrp is singular, and not plural, and 
that the participle is hardly congruous with the noun in that sense. 
Neander, who adopts this view, regards ^nj as a collective term. 
(2.) 4>wvt) has been taken as synonymous with <fyq^: now when 
this report arose, i. e. the report concerning this. The meaning 
is good, but opposed to the usage of the noun, while it puts 
ravnys in effect for irtpi tovtov, which is a hard construction. Many 
of the older critics and the authors of nearly all the E. Vv*un- 
derstood the expression in this way. (3.) We may regard <fx*wtp 
as repeating the idea of iJx * in v. 2 : now wlien this sound — that 
of the descending Spirit — occurred. For that signification of 
^<ovi}, comp. John 3, 8 ; Rev. 1, 15 ; 9, 9 ; 14, 2, etc. ycvo/Un^ 
appears to answer to iytvero in v. 2, and favors this explanation. 
The objection to it is that ravrrp forsakes the nearer for a remoter 
antecedent ; but that may occur, if the latter be more prominent, 
so as to take the lead in the writer's mind. See W. ♦ 23. 1. This 
meaning agrees with the context. The participial clause here 
may involve the idea of cause as well as time, and we may un- 
derstand, therefore, that the sound in question was audible be- 
yond the house where the disciples were assembled; that it 
arrested the attention of those abroad, and led them to seek out 
the scene of the wonder. So Hess, 1 Schrader, Meyer, De Wette, 
Alford, and others. The house (v. 2) may have been on one of 
the avenues to the temple, thronged at this time by a crowd of 
early worshippers (v. 15). — tjkovov, (imperf), were hearing. — 
ciccujTo? alone (v. 8) or with ds distributes often a plural subject ; 
see 14, 29; Matt. 18, 35; John 16, 32. K. $ 266. 3. — %, his 
own ; usually emphatic. W. i 22. 7. — StaXcjcrw = y\£kr<ra. See 
v. 11. The term in its narrower sense here would be too nar- 
row ; for though some of the languages differed only as dialects, 
it was not true of all of them. — AoAowtw avrwv. We are not to 

* Geschichte and Schriften der Apostel Jesu, Vol. I. p. 24 (Zurich 1820). 
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understand by this that they all spoke in the languages enumer- 
ated, but that one of them employed this, and another that In 
so brief a narrative, the writer must have passed over various 
particulars of the transaction. We may suppose that at this 
time the apostles had left the room where they assembled at first, 
and had gone forth to the crowd collected in the vicinity. 

V. 7. ovk, which leads the sentence, belongs properly to djw ; 
comp. 7, 48. W. ♦ 61. 4. — warns (T. R.) was inserted here prob- 
ably from v. 12. — ovroi, these, emphatic. — TaXiXauoi. They were 
known as Galileans, because they were known as the disciples 
of Christ. Had the different speakers belonged to so many dif- 
ferent countries, the wonder would have been diminished or 
removed. 

V. 8. *&?, how, since they were all Galileans. The object of 
dmofvofMMr follows in v. 11 ; but the connection having been so long 
suspended, the verb is there repeated. — Ikootoc, as in v. 6. — tv 
f tycwrflrifjw, in which we were born. This remark excludes the 
possibility of Luke's meaning that the tongues were merely an 
ecstatic or impassioned style of discourse. 

V. 9. In the enumeration of the countries named in this verse 
and the next, the writer proceeds from the northeast to the west 
and south. — IIap£oc. Parthia was on the northeast of Media 
and Hyrcania, and north of Aria, surrounded entirely by moun- 
tains. — MjJ&x. Media bordered north, on the Caspian Sea, west 
on Armenia, east on Hyrcania, and south on Persia. — 'EXofimu, 
i e. the inhabitants of Elymais or EUun, which was east of the 
Tigris, north of Susiana, (annexed to it in Dan. 8, 2), and south 
of Media, of which Ptolemy makes it a part — *Iov&uav. It has 
excited the surprise of some that Judea should be mentioned in 
this catalogue, because, it is said, no part of the wonder consisted 
in hearing Aramaean at Jerusalem. But we need not view the 
writer's design in that light It was rather to inform us in how 
many languages the disciples addressed the multitude on this 
occasion ; and as, after all, the native Jews formed the greater 
part of the assembly, the account would have been deficient 
without mentioning Judea. It has been proposed to alter the text 
to *I&w/uay, but there is no authority for this. — The catalogue 
now passes from Cappadocia and Pontus on the east and north- 
east to the extreme west of Asia Minor. — rrjv 'Aorta*. Phrygia 
being excluded here, Kuinoel and others have supposed Asia to 
be the same as Ionia ; but Winer says it cannot be shown that 
in the Roman age Ionia alone was called Asia. He thinks, with 
an appeal to Pliny, that we are to understand it as embracing 
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Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, with Ephesus as the principal city. See 
his Realw. Vol. L p. 96. Others, as BSttger, 1 whom De Wette 
follows, understand Mysia, ^Eolis, Ionia, Lydia, Caria. All admit 
that the term denoted not so much a definite region as a jurisdic- 
tion, the limits of which varied from time to time according to 
the plan of government which the Romans adopted for their 
Asiatic Provinces. 

V. 10. &pvyiw. Phrygia was separated by the Taurus from 
Pisidia on the south, with Bithynia on the north, Caria, Lydia, 
and Mysia on the west, Gallacia, Cappadocia, and Lycaonia on 
the east — Pamphylia was on the Mediterranean, adjacent on 
other sides to Cilicia, Caria, and Pisidia. — ra fUpn/f, k. t. A., the 
parts of Lybia towards Cyrene. Lybia was an extensive region 
on the west of Egypt. One of the principal cities there was 
Cyrene, (now Grenna,) on the sea, originally a Greek colony, but 
where at this time the Jews constituted a fourth part of the pop- 
ulation. See Jos. Antt 14. 7. 2. It was the native place of Si- 
mon, who bore the Saviour's cross to Golgotha (Luke 23, 26). 
This part of Africa comes into view in making the voyage from 
Malta to Alexandria. — - oi hnBrjfuwwr€s 'Poyuuoi, the Romans so- 
journing at Jerusalem ; comp. 17, 21. — *Iou&ubt tc #c<u irpofrqkurot, 
both Jews and proselytes a few critics restrict to < Pa>fuubt merely, 
but most (De Wet Mey. Wiesl.) refer them to all the preced- 
ing nouns. The Jews generally adopted the languages of the 
countries where they resided. The proselytes were originally 
heathen who had embraced Judaism. The words sustain the 
same grammatical relation to Kpip-c? kcI "Apafin, or, at all events, 
are to be repeated after them. The last two names follow as an 
after-thought, in order to complete the list 

V. 11. The declarative form which the English version as- 
signs to the sentence here (ice do hear) is incorrect The ques- 
tion extends to Seov. See on v. 8. — to. fuyaXua rov £cov, the great 
things of God, done by him through Christ for the salvation of 
men (comp. v. 38). 

V. 12. i£loTovro describes their astonishment at the occurrence 
in general ; Sopropw, their perplexity at being unable to account 
for it — ri &v S&ol, k. r. A., What may this perhaps mean, ay at- 
taches a tacit condition to the inquiry : if, as we think, it must im- 
port something. See W. $ 42. 1 ; K. $ 260. 4. This is the question 
of the more serious party. The hesitating form of it indicates 

1 Schanplatz der Wirksamkeit des Apostela Paulua, n. 8. w.,p. 23. 
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the partial conviction which the miracle had wrought in their 
minds. 

V. 13. frcpot .... IXcyov. Among those who scoffed may 
have been some of the native inhabitants of the city, who, not 
understanding the foreign languages spoken, regarded the dis- 
course of the apostles as senseless because it was unintelligible 
to them. — x^ cv "£ oyr< * ** not 80 we ^ supported as &a^Xcva{ovrc^ 
and expresses the idea less forcibly. Calvin : " Nihil tarn ad- 
mirable esse potest, quod non in ludibrium vertant, qui nulla Dei 
curft tanguntur." — art, that, declarative. — yXcvicovs, sweet urine, 
not new, as in the E. V. after all the earlier E. Vv. The Pente- 
cost fell in June, and the first vintage did not occur till August 
It is true, yAcvxos designated properly the sweet, unfermented 
juice of the grape ; but it was applied also to old wine preserved 
in its original state. The ancients had various ways of arresting 
fermentation. One of them, in use among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was this : " An amphora was taken and coated with pitch 
within and without ; it was filled with mustum Uxivium, i. e. the 
juice before the grapes had been fully trodden, and corked so as 
to be perfectly air-tight It was then immersed in a tank of cold 
fresh water, or buried in wet sand, and allowed to remain for six 
weeks or two months. The contents, after this process, were 
found to remain unchanged for a year, and hence the name del 
yXcvjco?, L e. semper mustum." Diet of Antt, art Vinum. 1 Jahn 
says that sweet wins was produced also from dried grapes, by 
soaking them in old wine, and then pressing them a second time. 
See his ArchseoL \ 69. This species of wine was very intoxi- 
cating. 

Verses 14-36. The Discourse of Peter. 

The address embraces the following points, though interwoven 
somewhat in the discussion : — first, defence of the character of 
the apostles (14, 15) ; secondly, the miracle explained as a fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (16-21) ; thirdly, this effusion of the Spirit an 
act of the crucified, but now exalted Jesus (30-33) ; and, fourthly, 
his claim to be acknowledged as the true Messiah (22-29, and 
34-36). 

V. 14. avv TOi? hSaca, with the eleven, i. e. in their name, and 
with their concurrence in what he said. As the multitude was 
so great, it is not improbable that some of the other apostles ad- 

1 Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, edited by W. Smith, London. 
The abbreriation in the text refers always to this work. 

8 
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dressed different groups of them at the same time ; see on v. 6. 
On such an occasion they would all naturally pursue a very sim- 
ilar train of remark. — av&pc? 'Iou&ubc are the Jews born in Jerusa- 
lem ; ol jcaroueouKrc? are the foreign Jews and Jewish converts. 
See on v. 5. — hwloucrSt = "ptKri , a Hellenistic word. 

V. 15. yap justifies the call to attention. It brings forward a 
refutation of the charge which had been made against them. — 
ovtol, these whom they had heard speak (see v. 4 sq.), and who 
were then present; not the eleven merely with Peter (Alf.) — 
upa rpiTTi, the third hour, i. e. about nine o'clock, A. M., according 
to our time. This was the first hour of public prayer, at which 
time the morning sacrifice was offered in the temple. During 
their festivals the Jews considered it unlawful to take food earlier 
than this, still more to drink wine. See Light. Hor. Hebr. ad 
loc The other hours of prayer were the sixth, (10, 4,) and the 
ninth (3, 1.) 

V. 16. aXXa rovro, *. r. A., but this (which you witness) is that 
which was said. The Greek identifies the prophecy with its* ful- 
filment — Sea rov vpoiprjTov, through the prophet, because he was 
the messenger, not the author of the message. The expression 
recognizes the divine origin of the book which bears his name. 
See the note on 1, 16. — Teschendorf has no adequate reason for. 
omitting 'lunjk after Trpotfrrjrov. 

V. 17. The citation which follows from Joel 3, 1-5 (2, 28-32 
in E. V.) runs for the most part in the words of the Seventy. 
The two or three verbal deviations from the Hebrew serve either 
to unfold more distinctly the sense of the original passage, or to 
enforce it. It is the object of the prophecy to characterize the 
Messianic dispensation under its two great aspects, — that of 
mercy and that of judgment To those who believe, the gospel 
is " a savor of life unto life ; " but to those who disbelieve, it is 
" a savor of death unto death; " see 2 Cor. 2, 16. Under its one 
aspect, it was to be distinguished by the copious outpouring of 
the Divine Spirit on those who should acknowledge Christ ; and 
under its other aspect, it was to be distinguished by the signal 
punishment awaiting those who should disown his authority and 
reject him. — #ccu &tt<u .... 17/j.cpat? stands for •ja-nriK n?™, ren- 
dered more closely in the Septuagint by icoi «rrcu fitra. ravra. Pe- 
ter's expression denotes always in the New Testament the age 
of the Messiah, which the Scriptures represent as the world's 
last great moral epoch. The prophet designates the same period 
under a more general phrase. Again, Peter places Acyct 6 &os at 
the beginning of the declaration, the prophet at the close of it 
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The position of the words here fixes attention at once upon the 
source of the prophecy, and prepares the mind to listen to it as 
God's utterance. — 4*x*u is future, a later Greek form. W. f 13. 
3; Ki 154, R. 1. — ko! (consequential) irpo^Trcixrovo'cr, and thus 
they shall prophesy. This verb in the New Testament signifies, 
not merely to foretell future events, but to communicate religious 
truth in general under a divine inspiration. It corresponds in this 
use to utaa in the original passage ; see Gesen. Lex. s. v. The 
order of the next two clauses in the Hebrew and Septuagintis the 
reverse of that adopted here ; viz., first, ol vpwpvrtpoi .... cwjt- 
fMov&prorrai, then ol vcantricoc .... tyorrau Hengstenberg 1 suggests 
that the change may have been intentional, in order to place the 
youth with the sons and daughters, and to assign to the aged a 
place of honor. — Jrvuvuxs fanrnao&provraiy shall dream with 
dreams, the dative, as in 4, 17 ; 23, 24. W. ♦ 54. 3. Some au- 
thorities have hrvwvta, which was probably substituted for the 
other as an easier construction. 

V. 18. Koryt = oh annexes an emphatic addition, and even 
(Hart Partik. VoL L p. 396.). — /aov, which is wanting in the He- 
brew, is retained here from the Septuagint The prophet declares 
that no condition of men, however ignoble, would exclude them 
from the promise. The apostle cites the prophet to that effect ; 
but takes occasion from the language — oWXov? /wu — which de- 
scribes their degradation in the eyes of men, to suggest by way 
of contrast their exalted relationship to God. Bengel : " Servi 
secundum carnem .... iidem servi Dei." Similar to this is the 
language of Paul in lCor. 7, 22 : " For he that is called in the Lord, 
being a servant, is the Lord's freeman ; likewise also he that is 
called, being free, is Christ's servant" If we cast the eye back 
over this and the preceding verse, it will be seen that the 
effusion of the Spirit was to be universal as to the classes 
of persons that were to participate in it ; in other words, 
it was to be without distinction of sex, age, or rank. — The 
modes of divine revelation and of the Spirit's operation, which 
are specified in this passage, were among the more extra- 
ordinary to which the Hebrews were accustomed under the 
ancient economy. These, after having been suspended for so 
long a time, were now, at the opening of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, renewed in more than their former power. The prophecy 
relates chiefly, I think, to these special communications of the 

1 Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the Predictions of 
the Messiah by the Prophets, Vol. m. p. 140 (Dr. Keith's Translation). 
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Spirit, which were granted to the first Christians. The terms of 
the prophecy direct us naturally to something out of the ordinary 
course; and when we add to this that the facts recorded in the Acts 
and the Epistles sustain fully that view of the language, it must 
appear arbitrary, as well as unnecessary, to reject such an interpre- 
tation. Yet the prophecy has indirectly a wider scope. It portrays 
in reality the character of the entire dispensation. Those special 
manifestations of the Spirit, at the beginning, marked the econ- 
omy as one that was to be eminently distinguished by the Spirit's 
agency. They were a pledge, that those in all ages who em* 
brace the gospel should equal the most favored of God's ancient 
people ; they enjoy a clearer revelation, are enlightened, sanc- 
tified by a Spirit more freely imparted, may rise to the same or 
higher religious consolations and attainments. 

V. 19. The apostle now holds up to view the other side of 
the subject He adduces the part of the prophecy which fore- 
tells the doom of those who reject Christ and spurn his salvation. 
Having appealed to the hopes, the apostle turns here to address 
himself to the fears of men ; he would persuade them by every 
motive to escape the punishment which awaits the unbelieving 
and disobedient See v. 40 and 43 below. In the interpretation 
of the passage before us, I follow those who understand it as 
having primary reference to the calamities which God inflicted 
on the Jews in connection with the overthrow of Jerusalem, and 
the destruction of the Jewish state and nation. The reasons for 
this opinion are briefly these : — (1) The law of correspondence 
would lead us to apply this part of the prophecy to the same 
period to which the other part has been applied, i. e. to the early 
times of the gospel. (2) The expression, the day of the Lord, in 
v. 20, according to a very common use in the Hebrew prophets, 
denotes a day when God comes to make known his power in the 
punishment of his enemies, a day of the signal display of his 
vengeance for the rejection of long-continued mercies, and the 
commission of aggravated sins. The subversion of the Jewish 
state was such an occasion. It appropriates fully every trait of 
that significant designation. (3) Part of the language here coin- 
cides almost verbally with that in Matt 24, 29 ; and if the lan- 
guage there, as understood by most interpreters, describes the 
downfall of the Jewish state, 1 we may infer from the similarity 
that the subject of discourse is the same in both places. (4) 

1 This view is defended in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 531 sq., and contro- 
verted in the same work, 1850, p. 452 sq. 
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The entire phraseology, when construed according to the laws 
of prophetic language, is strikingly appropriate to represent the 
unsurpassed horrors and distress which attended the siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem, and to announce the extinction of the 
Jewish power and glory of the Jewish worship which that catas- 
trophe involved. Yet here too (see on v. 18) we are to recognize 
the wider scope of the prophecy. The destruction of the Jews 
is held forth by the apostle, as a type of the destruction which is 
to come upon every rejecter of the gospel ; see v. 21. — For the 
sake of contrast, Peter inserts the words avw, crrjfitia, jcano, which 
are not in the Hebrew, rcpara tv Ttj> ovpavy, arffUia «n rrjs yfp 9 

means prodigies celestial and terrestrial, such as may appear in 
the air or on the earth ; in other words, prodigies of every sort, 
and of the most portentous kind. The idea is, that calamities were 
to ensue, equal in severity and magnitude to those which the 
most fearful portents are supposed to announce. The mode of 
speaking is founded on the popular idea, that, when great events 
are about to occur, wonderful phenomena foretoken their approach. 
Hence what the prophet would affirm is, that disasters and judg- 
ments were coming such as men are accustomed to associate 
with the most terrific auguries ; but he does not mean necessarily 
that the auguries themselves were to be expected, or decide 
whether the popular belief on the subject was true or false. — 
afyia, irvpy dr/u8a kottvov, stand in apposition with rcpara «cai crrjfUZa, 
and show in what they consisted : blood, perhaps, rained on the 
earth (De Wet), or, as in Egypt (Ex. 7, 17), infecting the streams 
and rivers (Hng.) ; fire, i. e. appearances of it in the air, and va- 
por of smoke, dense smoke, hence = yas trhw\ , pillars or clouds 
of smoke, which darken the heavens and earth. Many have sup- 
posed these terms to signify directly slaughter and conflagration, 
but their grammatical relation to ripar* /ecu arffUta decides that 
they are the portents themselves, not the calamities portended. 
That view, too, confounds the day of the Lord with the precursors 
of the day. 

V. 20. 6 iJAios . . . . cfe ovcaTos, the sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness. Its light shall be withdrawn ; the heavens shall become 
black. A day is at hand which will be one of thick gloom, of 
sadness, and woe. For the frequency and significance of this 
figure in the prophets, see Ezek. 32, 7 ; Is. 13, 10; Am. 5, 18. 20, 
etc — ij ovkrpnj. Repeat here ftcraaTpa^crcnu. The moon, too, 
shall give forth signs of the coming distress. It shall exhibit an 
appearance like blood. Men shall see there an image of the car- 
nage and misery which are to be witnessed on earth. — hrufnri}, 
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illustrious, signal in its character as an exhibition of divine justice. 
It conveys the idea of ania , fearful, but is less definite. 

V. 21. ira? os ay, every one whosoever. For aV with this expan- 
sive effect, comp. v. 39 ; 3, 22. 23 ; 7, 3, etc. The mercy is free 
to all who fulfil the condition ; see the note on v. 39. — bruta* 
kioTjrcu, shall have called upon; subj. aor. after av= fut exact in 
Latin. The act in this verb must be past before the future in 
owSrprjTai can be present See W. $ 42. 1. 3. b. — to ovofw. icvptav, 
the name of ike Lord, i. e. of Christ, comp. v. 36 ; 9, 14 ; 22, 16 ; 
Rom. 13 ; not simply upon him, but upon him as possessing the 
attributes and sustaining to men the relations of which his name 
is the index. Compare the note on 22, 16. — oxo&Jo-crcu, shall be 
saved from the doom of those who reject Christ, and be admitted 
to the joys of his kingdom. 

V. 22. 'IcrparfXlrai = 'Iov&uoi in N. T., here both the native and 
foreign Jews. — Na£upaIbv=Na(afKuo?. The former was the 
broader Syriac pronunciation, as heard especially in Galilee. Hence 
Peter's rustic XaXia (Matt 26, 73) betrayed him in the very words 
of his denial See Win. Chald. Gr. 1 p. 12. The epithet is added 
for the sake of distinction, as Jesus was not an uncommon name 
among the Jews. — ayopa . . . . cfe v/ia?, a man from God (as the 
source of the approval) accredited unto you (not as in E. V., among 
you) ; a7ro8*o€ty/x6>ov, lit shown forth, confirmed (25, 7) viz. in his 
Messianic character. The meaning is, that in the miracles which 
Christ performed he had God's fullest sanction to all that he did 
and taught, that is, to his claim to be received as the Son of God, 
the promised Saviour of men. Some put a comma after £cov, 
and render a man (sent) from God, accredited as such by miracles, 
etc. The ultimate idea remains the same, since to sanction his 
mission as from God was the same thing as to sustain his truth 
as to what he claimed to be. But the first is the more correct 
view, because it renders the ellipsis (sent, not apt to be omitted) 
unnecessary, and because (as Alf. suggests) the point to be es- 
tablished was that the Messiah was identical with a man whom 
they had seen and known. We have cwro after the participle, 
instead of ford, because the approbation was indirect, i. e. testified 
through miracles. See W. $ 47. 4 ; Bernh. Synt. p. 223. — oW- 
fi€<ri kclI ripacn. kcu crq/xctoc? form obviously an intensive expression, 
but they are not synonymous with each other. Miracles are called 
bwdfuis, because they are wrought by divine power; rcpara, prod- 

1 Grammar of the Chaldee language as contained in the Bible and the Targums, 
translated from the German by the writer (Andover 1845). 
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igies, because they appear inexplicable to men ; and arffuia, signs, 
because they attest the character or claims of those who perform 
them (2 Cor. 12, 12). See Olsh. on Matt 8. 1. It cannot be said 
that the terms are used always with a distinct consciousness of 
that difference. — ofc is attracted into the case of its antecedent 
— Koi after koSwh good authorities omit If retained, it must con- 
nect otSorc with In-Dtiprc, what he did ye also know; or else 
strengthen avrot, also yourselves as well as we. 

V. 23. tovtov is both resumptive and emphatic ; see Matt 24, 
13 ; 1 Cor. 6, 4. W. i 23. 4. — rjj &pta-fUirrj povkfi, according to the 
established (firmly fixed, see Luke 22, 22) counsel, plan ; the dative 
is that of rule or conformity. W. t 31. 6. b. ; K. ♦ 285. 3. Povkrj 
and wpoyvwovs may differ here as antecedent and consequent, since 
God's foreknowledge results properly from his purpose. — ocSoiw, 
delivered up to you, i e. by Judas. — Xafiovm the best editors re- 
gard as an addition to the text — && x <t <**' Apo/"*?, by the hands or 
hand (if after Grab. Lchm. Tsch., and others, we read x € *rf*k) °f 
lawless ones (partitive, hence without the article, see on 5, 16), 
£ e. of the heathen, as Pilate and the Roman soldiers ; comp. 
Wisd. 17. 2 ; 1 Cor. 9, 21. The indignity which Christ suffered 
was the greater on account of his being crucified by the heathen. 
Bee 3, 13. dyofuov may agree with xapw, lawless hands; but as 
the adjective must refer still to the heathen, it is not so easy a 
combination as the other. — 7rpocnn/£dvrcs, sc. rw aravpO, having 
fastened to the cross, i. e. with nails driven through the hands and 
feet (John 20, 26. 27). See Bynsus de Morte Christi, L. IIL c. 
6, and Jahn's ArchaeoL f 262. He imputes the act of crucifixion 
to the Jews because they were the instigators of it ; comp. 4, 10 ; 
10, 39. — (WWc is first aorist, an Alexandrian form. W. ♦ 13. 
1; S.4 63. 11. R. 

. V. 24. dvccmprc, raised up, not into existence, as in 3, 22, but 
from the dead. The context demands this sense of the verb ; 
see v. 32. — t&s «&ms row Savdrov, the pains of death ; quoted ap- 
parently from the Sept, for rns-irin in Ps. 18, 5, cords of death. 
Awras, having loosed, agrees better with the Hebrew idea ; but 
taken less strictly, having ended, it is not inappropriate to w&ros. 
We may conceive, in the latter case, of the pains of death as 
not ceasing altogether with the life which they destroy, but as 
still following their victim into the grave. Hence though the 
Greek expression as compared with the Hebrew changes the 
figure, it conveys essentially the same thought, and may have 
been adopted because it was so familiar to the foreign Jews. 
Some contend that w&vas means cords in the Hellenistic Greek 
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(Kuin. Olsh.) ; but the assertion is destitute of proof. In that 
case, too, Luke would have said avrwv at the end of the sentence 
instead of avrov, out of regard to the figure. Others have found 
an allusion in the word to the resurrection as a birth (see CoL 1, 
18), and hence to death as enduring (so to speak) the pangs in- 
separable from giving back the dead to life. It is strange that 
Meyer should revive this almost forgotten interpretation. — #ca£ar& 
.... Swarov, because it was not possible, since the Divine purpose 
cannot fail. The confirmatory yap shows that to be the nature 
of the impossibility in the writer's mind. 

V. 25. The quotation is from Ps. 16, 8-11, in accordance with 
the Septuagint It will be observed that in v. 29-31 Peter takes 
pains to show that the portion of the Psalm under consideration 
there could not have referred to David, but had its fulfilment in 
Christ In 13, 36, Paul too denies the applicability of that pas- 
sage to David, and insists on its exclusive reference to the Mes- 
siah. We may conclude, therefore, that they regarded the entire 
Psalm as Messianic ; for we have in it but one speaker from com* 
mencement to end, and in other respects such a marked unity of 
thought and structure, that it would be an arbitrary procedure to 
assign one part of it to David and another to Christ See Prof. 
Stuart's Interpretation of this Psalm in BibL Repos., 1831, p. 61 
sq. — ct? avrov, in reference to him. — trpotopufirpr, #c. r. A., I saw the 
Lord before me (where wpo is intensive merely), looked unto him 
as my only helper and support ; not foresaw (E. V. after the Genv. 
V.), or saw beforehand (Tynd.). The verb answers to 'ttWj, I 
placed, except that this marks more distinctly the effort made in 
order to keep the mind in that posture. — otl, because, states why 
the eye is thus turned unto Jehovah. — Ik ocfuuv describes one's 
position as seen off from the right A protector at the right hand 
is one who is near and can afford instantly the succor needed. — 
Iva is telic, in order that, 

V. 26. ctypdvSrj. On the augment in verbs which begin with 
c3,see W. $ 12. 1.3; K $ 125. R. 1. — ij yX&crcrd fun stands for iTta£ 
my glory, i. e. soul, whose dignity the Hebrews recognized in that 
way. The Greek has substituted the instrument which the soul 
uses in giving expression to its joy. We may render both verbs 
as present if we suppose them to describe a permanent state of 
mind. K. } 256. 4. — hi&k kcu, but further also, climacteric, as in 
Luke 14, 2$. — rj <rdp£ fiov, my flesh, body as distinguished from 
the soul. — Karao-jopwcc, sIujU rest, viz. in the grave, as defined 
by the next verse. — hr f ikwCo\ in hope, = noab, in confidence, L e. 
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of a speedy restoration to life. The sequel exhibits the ground of 
this confident hope. 

V. 27. art ... . cfc £8ov, because (not that) thou wilt not abandon 
my soul unto hades. ^v\^ /«w = ^cca, my soul, according to Hebrew 
usage, an emphasized pronoun. ^9= Vixd, denotes properly the 
place of the dead, but also, by a frequent personification, death 
itself, considered as a rapacious destroyer. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. 
8. v. The sense then may be expressed thus : Thou wilt not 
give me up as a prey to death ; he shall not have power over me, 
to dissolve the body and cause it to return to dust On the ellip- 
tical £8ov, see K. k 263. b. Later critics (Lchm. Tsch.) read ftrjv, 
after ABCD, and other authorities. — ISci*, to see, experience, as 
in Luke 2, 26. 

V. 28. tyvtapuras, *. r. A., thou didst make known to me the ways 
of life, i. e. those which lead from death to life. The event was 
certain, and hence, though future, could be spoken of as past 
The meaning is, that God would restore him to life, after having 
been put to death and laid in the grave. Kuinoel, De Wette, 
Meyer, concede that this is the sense which Peter attached to 
the words ; and if so, it must be the true sense. The Greek 
here expresses the exact form of the Hebrew. — fura tow ir/xxrw- 
tov oxjv, with (not = Sea, by) thy presence, L e. with thee where thou 
art, viz. in heaven. The Redeemer was assured that he would 
not only escape the power of death, but ascend to dwell in the im- 
mediate presence of God on high. It was for that " joy set before 
him, that he endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God." (Heb. 12, 2). 

V. 29. The object of the remark here is to show that the pas- 
sage cited above could not have referred to David. — i$6v, sc. 
iarrt, not iarno, it is lawful, proper. — /xcra Trappqv'w, with freedom, 
"without fear of being thought deficient in any just respect to his 
memory. His death was recorded in the Old Testament ; no one 
pretended that he had risen, and the Psalm, therefore, could not 
»pply to him. — David is called irarpulpxn^* 2LS being the founder 
of the royal family. This title in its stricter use belonged to the 
^banders of the nation. — tv rjfuv, among us, here in the city. The 
sepulchre of David was on Mount Zion, where most of the 
Icings of Judah were buried ; see on 5, 6. The tomb was well 
lenown in Peter's day. Josephus says, that it was opened both 
fc>y Hyrcanu8 and Herod, in order to rifle it of the treasures which 
it was supposed to contain. The Mosque, still shown as Neby 
Dauid, on the southern brow of Zion, cannot be far from the true 
site. 

9 
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V. 30. vfxxfrynr;, a prophet, i. e. divinely inspired (see on v. 
17), and so competent to utter the prediction. — 6Gv, therefore ; 
since, unless David meant himself, he must have meant 
the Messiah. — koI c&ifc, and knowing t viz. that which follows. 
This knowledge he received from the prophet Nathan, as related 
in 2 Sam. 7, 12. 16 ; see also Ps. 132, 11 ; 89, 36-37. The resur- 
rection of Christ in its full historical sense involved two points : 
first, his restoration to life ; and, secondly, his elevation to perma- 
nent regal power. Peter inserts the remark made here to show 
that David, in predicting the main fact, had a view also of Christ's 
office as a Sovereign. — koSuthi, sc iW, to cause one to sit, place 
him, comp. 1 Cor. 6, 4 (Whl. Mey. De Wet) ; or (in trans, oftener 
in N. T.) that one should sit (Rob.). This descendant was to oc- 
cupy the throne as ruler in Zion, as Messiah ; comp. Ps. 2, 6. 
The Greek omits rtvd often before the infinitive. K. $ 238. R..3. 
e. — After 6cr<f>vos avrov, the received text adds to Kara ouptca dVacr- 
rqa€w rbv Xpurrov, viz. that he would raise up the Messiah after the 
flesh, Sholz retains the words, but most editors omit them, or 
mark them as unsupported. 

V. 31. irpoioW repeats the idea both of irpotfafrrrp and ct&fc. 
Having the knowledge derived from the sources which these 
terms specify, David could speak of the Messiah in the manner 
here represented. — tov Xpurrov is the official title, not a proper 
name. — ovrc fyjcarcXct^ty (Tsch.) #c. t. X., neither was left or 06 
KarcXa^fr? (T. R.), was not left behind (given up) unto liades ; aorist 
here (note the fut. in v. 27), because the speaker thinks of the 
prediction as now accomplished, rj <j>vxfi avrov (T. R.) should 
probably be dropped after the verb. 

V. 32. tovtov tov liycrow, This (looking back to v. 24) Jesus, 
the subject of such a prophecy. — o$ *. t. X., whose (masc as 
Wicl. after Vulg., comp. 5, 32 ; 13, 31) ; or, as the verb suggests a 
natural antecedent (neut), of which, viz. his resurrection, we all 
are witnesses (Mey. and E. V.). See note on 1, 22. 

V. 33. The exaltation of Christ appears here (ofo, there/ore) as 
a necessary consequent of the resurrection ; see on v. 28. 30. — 
rfj Sc£t£, #c. r. X., having been exalted to Vie right hand of- God 
(Neand. De Wet Olsh. Bmg. Whl. Rob.) ; not by the right hand 
(Calv. Kuin. Mey. Alf. E. Vv.). The connection (see especially 
v. 34. 35, and comp. 5, 31) directs us quite inevitably to the first 
sense ; and though the local dative whither may not occur in the 
New Testament out of this passage and 5, 31, yet all admit that 
it is one of the uses of the later Greek generally, and was not 
unknown to the earlier Greek poetry. See Bernh. Synt p. 94. 
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Winer says (4 31. 5) that we may translate here to the riglu hand, 
without any hesitation. — rip brayyiXJav, #c. t. A., having received the 
promise (L e. its fulfilment in the bestowal) of the Holy Spirit ; 
genit of the object See on 1. 4. — #«x €C » poured out. The effu- 
sion of the Spirit which is ascribed to God in v. 1 7 is ascribed here 
to Christ — ftXarm refers to the general spectacle of so many 
speaking in foreign tongues, or possibly to the tongues of fire, vis- 
ible on the speakers, dxovcrc refers both to the languages spoken, 
and to what was spoken in them. 

V. 34. yap confirms tyu>£ci?. The exaltation was not only in- 
cident to the resurrection, but was the subject of an express pre- 
diction, and that prediction could not apply to David ; for he did 
not ascend to heaven, L e. to be invested with glory and power at 
the right hand of God. The order of thought, says De Wette, 
would have been plainer thus : For David says, Sit at my right 
hand, etc. ; but he himself did not ascend into heaven, i. e. he says 
this not of himself, but the Messiah. — Aeyct, viz. in Ps. 110, 1. 
In Matt 22, 43, and Mark 12, 36, the Saviour recognizes David 
as the author of the Psalm, and attributes to him a divine inspi- 
ration in speaking thus of the Messiah. He cites the same pas- 
sage as proof of David's acknowledged inferiority to himself. — 
taSAov (imper.) is for the purer koJ^to. W. $14. 4 ; Mt. k 236. 
— U ktuav yuan, on my right hand (see on v. 25) i. e. as the part- 
ner of my throne. The following remarks of Professor Stuart 1 
are pertinent here. " In the New Testament, when Christ is 
represented as sitting at the right hand of divine majesty, Heb. 
1, 3 ; or at the right hand of God, Acts 2, 33, and Heb. 10, 12 ; or 
at the right of the throne of God, Heb. 12, 2; participation in 
supreme dominion is most clearly meant. Compare 1 Pet 3, 22 ; 
Rom. 8, 34 ; Mark 16, 19; Phil. 2, 6-11 ; Eph. 1, 20-23. At the 
same time, the comparison of these passages will show most 
clearly that Christ's exaltation at the right hand of God means 
his being seated on the mediatorial throne as the result and reward 
of his sufferings (see particularly Phil. 2, 6-11, and comp. Heb. 
12, 2) ; and that the phrase in question never means the original 
dominion which Christ as Logos or God possesses. The sacred 
writers never speak respecting the Logos, considered simply in 
his divine nature, as being seated at the right hand of God ; but 
only of the Logos incarnate, or the Mediator, as being seated 
there. So in Heb. 1, 3, it is after the expiation made by the Son 
of God, that he is represented as seating himself at the right 

i Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 559 sq. (1833). 
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hand of the divine majesty. And that this mediatorial dominion 
is not to be considered simply as the dominion of the divine na- 
ture of Christ as such, is plain from the fact, that, when the me- 
diatorial office is fulfilled, the kingdom of the Mediator as such is 
to cease. Moreover, that the phrase, to sit at the right .hand of 
God, or of the Vtrone of God, does not of itself mean original 
divine dominion, is clear from the fact, that Christ assures his 
faithful disciples they shall sit down with him on his throne, even 
as he' sat down with the Father on his throne, Rev. 3, 21. It is 
exaltation, then, in consequence of obedience and sufferings, 
which is designated by the phrase in question.'' 

V. 35. k* &?, k. t. A. The dominion here, which Christ re- 
ceived, belonged to him as Mediator ; and it is to cease, therefore, 
when the objects of his kingdom as Mediator are accomplished; 
Compare 1 Cor. 15, 23-28. This verse recognizes distinctly that 
limitation. 

V. 36. wos .... 'IoywnJA, all the house, race, of Israel. oUoq 
appears to omit the article, as having the nature of a proper 
name. W. } 17. 10. — on kco, k. t. A., that God made lam both 
Lord and Christ, to wit, this one Hie Jesus, whom, etc. rovrw rfr 
*l7jo-6w is in apposition with avrov. 

Verses 37-42. Effect qftlie Discourse in Hie Conversion of Three 

Thousand. 

V. 37. Not all but many of those addressed must be under- 
stood here. This necessary limitation could be left to suggest 
itself. Karcvvyiyo-aF rj} KapSu^ were pierced in the heart ; dative of 
the sphere in which (Rom. 4, 20 ; 1 Cor. 14, 20). W. ♦ 31, 3. 
Some editions have Kap&iav, accusative of the part affected. The 
verb expresses forcibly the idea of pungent sorrow and alarm. — 
ri TroiiJo-o/Acv, Wliat shall toe do ? The answer to the question shows 
that it related to the way of escape from the consequences of 
their guilt — For avfy*?, see on 1, 16. 

V. 38. bn t$ ovofjLori *Irjaov XpMrrov, upon tlie name of Jesus 
Christ as the foundation of the baptism, i. e. with an acknowl- 
edgment of him in that act as being what his name imports (see 
on v. 21), to wit, the sinner's only hope, his Redeemer, Justifies 
Lord, final Judge. For brl with this force, see W. J 48. c. We 
see from v. 40, that Luke has given only an epitome of Peter's 
instructions on this occasion. The usual formula in relation to 
baptism is cfe to ovo/xa, as in 8, 16 ; 19, 5. It may have been 
avoided here as a matter of euphony, since ci? follows in the next 
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Clause (De Wet.). — cfe aufxcrw tyaprvuvj in order to the forgiveness 
of sins (Matt. 26, 28 ; Luke 3, 3), we connect naturally with both 
the preceding verbs. This clause states the motive or object 
which should induce them to repent and be baptized. It enforces 
the entire exhortation, not one part of it to the exclusion of the 
ot^er. 

V. 39. roc« TtKvot? IfjJav, unto your descendants (see 13, 33) ; not 
your Utile ones (Alf.) with an appeal to v. 17 ; for the sons and 
daughters there are so far adult as to have visions and to proph- 
esy. — rotri Tois cis fuucpw, to all those afar oJ\ i. e. the distant nations 
or heathen. So, among others, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, Harless, 1 
De Wette, Neander, Lange.* The expression was current among 
the Jews in that sense ; comp. Zech. 6, 15 ; Is. 49, 1 ; 57, 19 ; 
Eph. 2, 13. 17 (where see Dr. Hodge in his recent Commentary). 
Even the Rabbinic writers employed it as synonymous with the 
heat/ten. (Schottg. Hor. Heb. Vol. I. p. 761.) It has been ob- 
jected, that this explanation supposes Peter to have been already 
aware that the gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles ; 
whereas, it is said, he afterwards hesitated on the subject, and 
needed a special revelation to point out to him his duty ; see 10, 10 
sq. But the objection misstates the ground of the hesitation ; it 
related to the terms on which the Gentiles were to be acknowl- 
edged as Christians, not to the fact itself. On this point how is 
it possible that he should have doubted ? The Jews in general, 
who expected a Messiah at all, believed in the universality of his 
reign. The prophets foretold distinctly that the Gentiles under 
him should form one people with the Jews, that they should both 
acknowledge the same God, and be acknowledged of him ; see, 
e. g. Mich. 4, 1 sq. ; Am. 9, 12 ; Is. 2, 2 sq. ; 40, 5 ; 54, 4 sq., etc. 
Add to this, that the Saviour himself before his ascension had 
charged his disciples to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. The relation in which the Gentile believers 
were to stand to Judaism, how far they were to practise its rites, 
and in that respect assimilate to the Jews, was not so well under- 
stood. On that question, it is true, they needed and received 
further instruction as to the course to be pursued. Those who 
reject the foregoing explanation suppose vaxri rots cfc yuaxpav to de- 
note the foreign Jews. But they are included already in v/uv, 
since many of those addressed were pilgrims who had come to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the present feast This sense of the phrase 

1 Commentar fiber den Brief Pauli an die Ephesier, p. 213 sq. 
* Dm apostoliiche Zeitalter, zweiter Band, p. 42 (1853). 
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renders it superfluous. — ocrov? '&/, #c. t. X., whomsoever the Lord 
shall have called. For the verbal form, see the note on v. 21. The 
expression imports, that as many would secure a part in the 
promise as it should prove that the divine purpose had embraced. 

V. 40. Copies fluctuate between hupaprvpcro and hupxtprvparo. 
The imperfect agrees best with the next verb — o-ioStjt^ save 
yourselves. For this middle sense, see W. ♦ 39. 2. — Sm rrjq ycvcas, 
k. t. A., from this perverse (Phil. 2, Id) generation, i. e. from par- 
ticipation in their guilt and doom; comp. 1 Cor. 11, 32; Gal. 1, 4. 

V. 41. olv, therefore, viz. in consequence of Peter's exhorta- 
tion. — oi ptv, k. r. X., they (who were mentioned as penitent in 
v. 37) Itaving received his word, viz. that in v. 38 sq. (De Wet 
Mey.). Many adopt the substantive construction : they who re- 
ceived (Bng. Kuin. E. Vv.). The first view identifies those who 
believe here more distinctly with those in v. 37, who evince such 
a preparation for the exercise of faith, and may be preferable on 
that account ; but the use of the participle in other respects (as 
we saw on 1, 16) involves an ambiguity. Aorfifaas, gladly, elicits a 
correct idea, but is hardly genuine. — ^vxa4 souls, persons, see v. 43 ; 
3, 23 ; 7, 14 ; 27, 37. The frequency of this sense may be He- 
braistic, but not the sense itself. — ipairrurSrjouy, were baptized, not 
necessarily at once after the discourse, but naturally during the 
same day, if we unite the next clause (rj rjpipy Ik€wtq, see on 8, 
1) closely with this. But the compendious form of the narrative 
would, allow us with some editors to place a colon between the 
two clauses ; and then the baptism could be regarded as subse- 
quent to npo^eriSrjaay, taking place at such time and under such 
circumstances as the convenience of the parties might require. 
It is proper to add (against Alf.) that the pools so numerous and 
large which encircled Jerusalem, as both those still in use and the 
remains of others testify at the present day, afforded ample means 
for the administration of the rite. The habits of the East, as 
every traveller knows, would present no obstacle to such a use 
of the public reservoirs. 

V. 42. irpocncapr€povvT€s, k. t. X., constantly applying themselves 
unto tlie teaching of the apostles ; they sought to know more and 
more of the gospel which they had embraced. — *a! tj} koivwvIq. 
(comp. cT^ov Kotvd in v. 44), and unto the communication, distribution, 
i. e. of money or other supplies for the poor (Heinr. Kuin. Olsh. 
Bmg. Hmph ) ; the fellowship, i. e. the community, oneness of 
spirit and effort which bound the first Christians to each other 
(Bng. Mey. Rob.) ; tfie communion, meals in common, Aywrcu, 
which were followed by the Lord's supper (Bez. Grot De Wet) ; 
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the Sacrament itself (Lightf. Est Wlf.) I prefer the first sense 
of this doubtful word, because all the other nouns denote an act, 
not a state of mind or feeling ; because the participle applies to 
an act rather than an abstract quality (which are objections to the 
second sense) ; because this use of the term is justified by Bom. 
15, 26 ; 2 Cor. 8, 4 ; especially Heb. 13, 16 ; and because, as the 
contributions would naturally be made at their meetings, the sev- 
eral nouns relate then to a common subject, viz. their religious 
assemblies. It may be added, that their liberality towards the 
poor was so characteristic of the first Christians, that this sketch 
of their religious habits might be expected to include that partic- 
ular, xocvwta in the sense of our communion, the Lord's Supper, 
appears not to have prevailed before the fourth century (Suicer 
Thesaur. s. v. as cited by Hmph.), and hence the last of the 
meanings given above may be laid out of the account here. The 
meals in common or dyaircu were known to be a part of the kAoo-i? 
raw aprov (see below), and consequently would not need to be 
specified in this connection by a separate term. The E. V. unites 
fcroaroXwv with both nouns : the apostle's doctrine and fellowship 
(also Tynd. Cranm. Gen.) With that combination we should have 
had regularly the genitive after the second noun, without a repe- 
tition of the article. See W. $ 19. 3. c. Some assume a hendia- 
dys : the communion in the breaking of bread ( Vulg. Wicl. Blmf.). 
The analysis is not only awkward, but opposed by tq before 
kXoou. — tq kXmtu tov aprov denotes the breaking of Hie bread as 
performed at the Lord's Supper. See 20, 7. 11 ; 1 Cor. 10, 16. 
The expression itself may designate an ordinary meal, as in Luke 
24, 35 ; but that here would be an unmeaning notice. There can 
be no doubt that the Eucharist, at this period, was preceded uni- 
formly by a common repast, as was the case when the ordinance 
was instituted. Most scholars hold that this was the prevailing 
usage in the first centuries after Christ We have traces of that 
practice in 1 Cor. 11, 20 sq., and, in all probability, in v. 46 below. 
The bread only being mentioned here, the Catholics appeal to this 
passage as proving that their custom of distributing but one ele- 
ment (the cup they withhold from the laity) is the apostolic one. 
It is a case obviously in which the leading act of the transaction 
gives name to the transaction itself. 

Verses 43-47. Benevolence of the First Christians; their Joy, 

their Increase. 

V. 43. xoo-fl *lmxd> unto wery soul of those who heard of the 
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events just related, viz. the descent of the Spirit, the miracle of 
tongues, the conversion of such a multitude ; comp. 5, 5. —if>6- 
fios, fear, religious awe ; see Luke 1, 65. — voWa in this position 
belongs to both nouns, see 17, 12. W. f 59. 5. — Sea rwv amxrraXur, 
though tlie apostles as instruments, while the power was God's ; 
see v. 22 and '15, 12. — lywcro, were wrought (imperf.), during this 
general period. 

V. 44. art to avro, not harmonious (Calv. Kuin.), but together, 
i. e. they met daily in one place, as explained in v. 46 ; see on 1, 
15. — kou €txov .... Koway and they had all things common, looked 
upon their possessions not as their own, but held them as subject 
to the use of the church as they were needed. The next words 
refer to the act of disposing of their property, and hence these 
describe the antecedent principle or spirit which prompted the 
act The remark is defined by ov& A . . . . ftcyev .... cbot in 4, 
32 : neither did any one say, etc. 

V. 45. to. Krqyua.ra teal ra<s viraf>£ct?, their estates, lands, and othei 
possessions. — avra, them, i. e. the proceeds of the sale. W. i 22. 
3. — koSoti .... cTxc, as any one from time to time had need, fo 
with the indicative in a relative sentence denotes a recurring act 
• W. $ 42. 3. a. As this clause qualifies also ewLrrpacrKov (imperf. as 
done again and again), it shows that they did not alienate their 
property at once, but parted with it as occasion required. 

V. 46. ofioSvfM^ov, as in v. 1. — kot oTkov, from house to house, 
comp. Kara irokw in Tit 1, 5 ; i. e. in different houses, some in one, 
some in another, or perhaps in different houses successively (E. 
V. Kuin. Neand.) ; or at home, in private, see Phil v. 2 (Olsh. 
De Wet. Mey. Gen. V.). Even in the latter case we may sup- 
pose that they met in separate parties at different places ; not 
necessarily (as Mey.), all in a single place at once. Both render- 
ings are justifiable. The latter may be more exact in form, since 
it brings out more strongly an apparent contrast between the pub- 
lic worship and their more private services, iv in the place of 
Kara would have removed the ambiguity. Neander (Pflanzung, 
u. s. w., Vol. I. p. 36), observes that a single room would hardly 
have contained the present number of converts. He supposes 
that, in addition to their daily resort to the temple, they met in 
smaller companies, at different places ; that they here received 
instruction from their teachers or one another, and prayed and 
sang together ; and, as the members of a common family, closed 
their interview with a repast, at which bread and wine were dis- 
tributed in memory of the Saviour's last meal with his disciples. 
In conformity with this view, kAuvtcs aprov may refer to their break' 
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ing bread in connection with the Sacrament, and' /trrcAa/i/Javov 
rptxfn^ to their reception of food for ordinary purposes. — <fycX- 
6rrfrt Kop&ias, with simplicity of heart, with child-like affection 
towards God and one another. 

V. 47. yfow, favor, approbation, (Luke 2, 52.) — tous ow&yt&ov?, 
those who are saved, or more strictly are becoming saved from day 
to day, since the present tense denotes a process going on. See 
1 Cor. 1, 18 and 2 Cor. 2, 15. The Greek should have been robs 
raroNTfi&ovs (perf.), to signify that they had already secured their 
salvation ; and rob* atoSryrofUyais (fut) to signify that they were 
certain of its completion. See Green's Gr. p. 28. The expres- 
sion implies a certainty resulting not so much from God's pur- 
pose, as from human conduct The doctrine is that those who 
embrace the gospel adopt the infallible means of being saved. — 
vpoeeri&a, added, (imperf. with reference to #ca£' fjfitpav,) brings to 
view God's agency in that acceptance of the gospel which 
ensures salvation. 



CHAPTER III. 

Verses 1-10. Healing of the lame Mom by Peter and John. 

V. 1. &rt to clvto, together, in company, see 1, 15. — dvc/Wov, 
were going up ; because the temple was on Mount Moriah, and 
even from the gate where the miracle occurred (v. 3J, a flight of 
steps led to the court of the Israelites. — rrjv iwdrrjv, the ninth. 
This was our three o'clock, P. M., at which time the evening sac- 
rifice was offered ; see on 2, 15. The apostles and other believers 
at Jerusalem had not yet withdrawn from the Jewish worship 
(see also, 21, 23 sq.), and it is probable that most of them con- 
tinned to adhere to the services of the temple, until the destruc- 
tion of the temple abolished them. But the spirit with which 
they performed these services was no longer the Jewish spirit 
Instead of regarding their compliance with the ordinances of the 
law as an act of merit, they recognized Christ as " the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth." They viewed 
the sacrifices which continued to be offered, not as having any 
efficacy to procure the remission of sin, or as typical of an atone- 
ment still to be made, but as realized already in the death of 

10 
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Christ, and hence as mementos, as often as they beheld them or 
participated in them, of the "one sacrifice for sins" effected 
" through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ" As in the 
case of circumcision, so undoubtedly the Jewish Christians relin* 
quished the other rights of Judaism only by degrees. They were 
brought fully to this, in part by obtaining a clearer insight into the 
relation of the ancient economy to the new, and in part by the 
occurrence of national circumstances which hastened the result 
From the Jewish synagogues, on the contrary, they must have 
separated at once, as soon as their distinctive views became 
known. It was impossible to avow the Christian faith, and re- 
main connected with those communities. Compare the note on 
9, 2. We have seen in the second chapter, that, in connection 
with the worship of the temple, the believers at Jerusalem main*' 
tained separate religious worship among themselves. 

V. 2. £/Wra£cro, was carried along (relative imperf.) just then 
as the apostles arrived. — ir&ow is imperf. with reference to the 
custom of placing the cripple here. — t^v Xcyoftcn^ tynlav, the 
one called Beautiful. Most interpreters think that this was the 
gate described by Josephus (Bel. Jud. 5. 5. 3 ; Antt. 15. 1 1. 3), as 
composed chiefly of Corinthian brass, and as excelling all the 
other gates of the temple in the splendor of its appearance, 
though it is not mentioned by him under this particular appella- 
tion. If this be so, the gate then was on the east side towards 
Olivet (rj Qyarokucq says Jos.), and was an inner gate (mjXq rav 
ivSorlpov xaAxi} oforj), leading from the court of the Gentiles into 
the court of the Israelites. It is not against this that Josephus 
speaks also of this gate as rj c&d^cv tov veto ; for he must mean 
(the term is, not Upav) Vie one exterior to the temple strictly so 
called, the sanctuary ; not (as Mey.) opening from without into 
the enclosure of the sacred precincts. The folds of this brazen 
gate were fifty cubits high and forty broad, and were covered 
with plates of gold and silver. Luke's epithet — wpauay — could 
not have had a more pertinent application. Some have thought 
that the gate to which he refers must have been one of the outer 
gates, because what is related in v. 1 1 sq. took place in Solomon's 
porch, Which was in the court of the Gentiles. But we may 
suppose, as Lightfoot suggests, that, the apostles having been 
with the lame man into the temple, i. e. the court of the Israel- 
ites (see v. 8), were returning, and had reached the court of the 
Gentiles, when the concourse of the people there spoken of took 
place. — tov curciv, telic, in order to ask. This use of the infinitive 
with tov to denote the object for which an act is performed 
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(corap. 18, 10; 26, 18 ; Mark 4, 3, etc.), results naturally from the 
nature of the genitive as the wfience-case. The older writers 
supplied cvttca or x*P w * DUt the construction is neither elliptical 
nor Hebraistic. W. ♦ 44. 4. b. ; S. J 165. 3. 2 ; K. * 308. 2. b. — 
tht *uTTrop€vofUv<ov cis to Upov, tJiose entering into the temple, i. e. tne 
court where the Jews worshipped ; if, as suggested above, the 
lame man sat at the gate of that court, to Upov here too may be 
the temple in its aggregate sense ; not perforce the outer court 
(Mey.). If a noun follows an intransitive verb compounded with 
a preposition, it is common to repeat the preposition before the 
noun ; see v. 3. 8 ; 22, 6 ; Matt 7, 23, etc. W. ♦ 56. 2. 

V. 3. as, who, stands often where ofrrot, this one, would be the 
ordinary connective. K. i 334. 3. — Ao^ccV (omitted in v. 2) is not 
strictly pleonastic, but expands the idea of rjpwra. W. ♦ 63. 4. d. 
It is left out of some copies, but is genuine. 

V. 4. pxhf/ov cis ij/w, look upon us. Their object appears to 
have been to gain his attention more fully to their words ; so that, 
as they said, " In the name of Jesus Christ," etc. (v. 6), he might 
understand to whom he was indebted for the benefit conferred 
upon him. 

V. 5. imixcr ovroiV sc. rov vow (comp. Luke 14, 7), fixed his 
mind upon them. The man's eager expectation looked through his 
countenance. — «, something in the way of alms. We have 
no evidence that he recognized Peter and John as the disciples 
of Christ, and expected that they would heal his infirmity. Their 
address to him in the next verse precludes that supposition. 

V. 6. cV tw oVo/iari, #c. t. X., i. e. we speaking in his name, by 
virtue of his authority ; comp. 16, 18. The language of Christ, 
on the contrary, when he performed a miracle, was, o-ol Xeyu>, or to 
that effect ; see Luke 5, 24. — tov Na{ajpatov is added for the sake 
of distinction, as in 2, 22. — ircpiirdru is imperative present, and 
not aorist, like cyci/xu, because it denotes a continued act ; comp. 
8, 26 ; 13, 8, etc. W. ♦ 43. 3. b. ; S. ♦ 141, 5. 

V. 7. macro?, #c. r. X., having taken him by the riglvt hand, and 
thus encouraged him to obey their command. See Mark 9, 
27. avrov exemplifies the rule that a genitive which belongs to 
two or more nouns usually precedes them. W. k 30. 3. 4. — 
J&urctt, feet ; o-tftvpa, ankles. This particularity has been reckoned 
among the traces of a professional habit, for which Luke is dis- 
tinguished. See on 28, 8. 

V. 8. c^oAXo/tcvos, leaping forth from the place where he sat, 
and up only as involved ; not from his bed (Mey., but dropped in 
liis last ed.) since ko&J/icvos (v. 10) shows that he was not reclin- 
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ing. — &mj, stood for the first time since he was born (v. 2). — 
ircptcirarci, walked to and fro, as if to make trial of his newly found 
strength. — cfc to Up6v> into the temple, its inner part beyond the 
gate where the lame man had been healed (see on v. 2). — In 
irtpLmiTwv, k. t. A., Luke writes as if he were giving the recital of 
some eye-witness. 

V. 10. brcyivwo-Kov . . . . 6Vi oSros, they recognized him (upon at- 
tentive scrutiny, hence imperf.) that this one, etc. The subject of 
the subordinate clause is attracted here into the principal clause, 
and then repeated in <&nx. So in 4, 13 ; 9, 20 ; 13, 32 ; 16, 3, etc. 
The subject of the second clause becomes in this»way more prom- 
inent W. ♦ 66. 5 ; B. ♦ 151 L 6. 7. The ordinary construction 
would omit avrov after &rcyu«txrfcov, and make the sentence after 
ort the object of the verb. — irpbs t^v Vurjfuxrvvriv, for the aims 
which he solicited. 

Verses 11-26. The Testimony of Peter after the Miracle. 

V. 11. Kparovvros avrov, while he is holding them fast, or keeping 
near to them. This latter signification, says De Wette, has not been 
fully proved, but arises naturally out of the other. Meyer adheres 
more correctly to the first meaning : the man in the ardor of his 
gratitude clung to his benefactors, and would not be separated 
from them, avrov is considered the correct reading, instead of 
tov laJKvTos xioKov in the common text (Grsb. Mey. Lchm.). The 
addition has been transferred to the English version. — <rro£ .... 
SoXo/aoivos. See John 10, 23. This hall or porch was on the east- 
ern side of the temple, in the court of the heathen. The general 
opinion is that it was called the porch of Solomon, because it oc- 
cupied the site of a porch which had been connected with the 
first temple. Lticke ] thinks that it may have been a structure 
built by Solomon himself, which had escaped the destruction of 
the first temple. Tholuck* expresses the same belief It accords 
with this view that Josephus (Antt. 20. 9. 7) calls the porch tyyov 
SoAo/iajvo?. In popular speech, says Lightfoot, the Jews some- 
times meant the entire court of the Gentiles when they spoke of 
Solomon's porch. — «#c$a/x/}oi agrees with Aao* as a collective term; 
comp. 5, 16. 

V. 12. i&uv, seeing their astonishment. — awtxplvaro, k. t. A, 
proceeded to speak (Hebraistic, see 5, 8), or perhaps answered 
unto the people (De Wet. Mey.), since their looks of wonder 

1 Commentar fiber das Evangclium des Johannes, Vol. II. p. 861. 
* Commentar zum Evangelium Johannis, p. 256 (sechste Auflage). 
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seemed to ask for some explanation of the miracle (see v. 11). — 
hri rovry may be neuter, at this thing, see v. 10 (E. Vv.) ; but 
more probably masculine, at this one (Mey. De Wet), which pre- 
pares the way for avrdV, like the succession of tovtov and avry in v. 
16. — fjfjuy, upon us, emphatic, as distinguished from Christ or God, 
to whom the miracle ought to have turned their thoughts. — drcv- 
$crc takes its object in the dative (see also 10, 4 ; 14, 9) ; or in 
the accusative with cfe (comp. v. 4 ; 1, 10 ; 6, 15). — <fc i&a, #c. t. A., 
as by our own (inherent or self-acquired) power, or (since power 
had been exerted) piety as the reason of its being conferred on 
them. — iroroopcocrt .... avrov, having effected (ecbatic infinitive) 
that he should walk. W. $44. 4; S. U65. 3. 

V. 13. l8o$urc, glorified, honored, not by the miracle at this time 
(Mey.), but by all the mighty works which attested his mission; 
see 2, 22. — irotSa, not son = vlos, but servant = *ir:g, which was 
one of the prophetic appellations of the Messiah, especially in 
the second part of Isaiah. See Matt 12, 18, as compared with 
Is. 42, 1 sq. The term occurs again in this sense in v. 26 ; 4, 
27. 30. — fib as in 1, 1. The antithetic idea may have been that 
in v. 17. — irapcouMcorc, ye delivered up, viz. to Pilate. — rjpvrpracrSt, 
denied, refused to acknowledge as Messiah. — avrov. It will be 
seen that the writer drops here the relative structure of the sen- 
tence. — KptvavTo*; .... dTroXvccy, when, or although he decided, viz. 
that it was just to release him; see Luke 23, 16; John 19,4. 
UtCyav refers here to the nearer noun, and performs the proper 
office of tovtov. W. ♦ 23. 1. It is not uncommon for Greek writers 
to interchange these pronouns. 

V. 14. 8£ but, contrasts their conduct with that of Pilate. — 
tw ayiov is a Messianic title, as in Luke 4, 34. rbv hUawv, the Just 
one. The epithets mark the contrast between his character and 
that of Barabbas. — aifya ^ovca, i. e. not merely a man, but a man 
who was a murderer ; see Matt 27, 16 sq. ; Mark 15, 7 sq. 

V. 15. tov Sk &px f Tf )V **!* ii^* but && author of Ufe, i. e. as De 
Wette remarks, of Ufe in the fullest sense in which the Scriptures 
ascribe that property to the Saviour, viz. spiritual or Christian life 
(comp. John 1, 4; Heb. 2, 10), and also natural or physical life 
(comp. John 5, 26 ; 11,25). Olshausen and Meyer suppose the 
main idea to be that of spiritual life ; but the evident relation of 
{ujp to drocrctvarc shows that the other idea is certainly not to be 
excluded. A terrible aggravation in this murder was that he 
whom they deprived of life was himself the one who gives life 
to all. — Ik viKpCjv, from the dead; the article usually omitted after 
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i£, but inserted after <tiro. W. ♦ 19. — o5 . . . . ia-fiev, of whom (13, 
31), or of which we are witnesses ; see note on 2, 32. 

V. 16. «rl tq mora, #c. t. X., w/wn the faith in his name enter- 
tained by us, i. e., on account of their faith as the ground or con- 
dition God had performed this act Some construe hrC as telic : 
upon the faith as the object, i. e. in order to produce faith in the 
lame man and in others (Olsh. Hmph.). This latter meaning 
not only strains the preposition, but overlooks the manifest j>aral- 
lelism in sense between this clause and the following *<u y warns, 
k.t.X. — SvofAoros is the genitive of the object, and the expression 
is like Trurrt? £cov in Mark 11, 22 and rams li/cnw in Rom. 3, 22. 
W. { 30. 1. — fo . . . . offiarc, whom you see entirely restored now 
to bodily vigor, and know as a person who was formerly infirm, 
helpless. — to ovofjua, #c. r. X., his name, i. e. he invoked by an ap- 
peal to him as that which las name represents (see on 2, 21), 
made strong (a definite past). The reason for expressing the idea 
in this manner is evident from v. 6. — ^ Trtcm? ij hi avrov, the faith 
tliat is wrought in us through him (De Wet Mey. Win.). The 
apostles here, it will be observed, ascribe the origin, as well as 
the efficacy, of their faith to Christ Compare 1 Pet 1, 21. This 
second clause of the verse repeats essentially the idea of the 
first, in order to affirm more emphatically that it was not their 
own power, but the power of Christ, which had performed the 
miracle. — droam irdvrwv ifiwy, in the presence of you all; and 
hence they must acknowledge that no other means had been used 
to effect the miracle. 

V. 17. Having set before them their aggravated guilt, the 
apostle would now suggest to them the hope of mercy. dScA^o( 
brethren, Peter says here because he would conciliate his hearers ; 
but in v. 12, where the object is reproof, crimination, he says more 
formally, though courteously, oW>pcs 'IvpwqXlTaL. One of the marks 
of troth would be wanting without this accordance between the 
style and the changing mental moods of the speaker. — on ... . 
&rpa£arc, that ye acted in ignorance, i. e. of the full criminality of 
their conduct They had sinned, but their sin was not of so deep 
a dye that it could not have been still more heinous. The lan- 
guage of Peter concedes to them such a palliation of the deed as 
consisted, at the time of their committing it, in the absence of a 
distinct conviction that he whom they crucified was the Lord of 
life and glory (see 13, 27, and 1 Cor. 2, 8) ; but it does not exon- 
erate them from the guilt of having resisted the evidence that 
this was his character, which had been furnished by his miracles, 
his life, doctrine, and resurrection. The Saviour himself, in his 
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dying prayer, urged the same extenuation in behalf of his mur- 
derers : " Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 
Compare also the language of Paul in 1 Tim. 1, 13 : " Who was 
before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious ; but I ob- 
tained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief. — itrmp teal 
ot apxoerc? vfuav, as also your rulers, who were not present, and 
hence are distinguished from those addressed. 

V. 18. 8c, but, i. e. while they did this they accomplished a 
divine purpose. — iravrw rww vpo<f>rjTw, instead of being taken 
strictly, may be viewed as a phrase : the prophets as a tthole. For 
this restricted use of xas in such general expressions, see Matt 
3, 5 ; Mark 1, 37 ; John 3, 26. Most of the books of the Old 
Testament foretell distinctly the sufferings and death of the Mes- 
siah. Compare Luke 24, 27. Olshausen regards the entire his- 
tory of the Jews as typical, and in that view maintains that all 
the ancient prophets prophesied of Christ — ira$dv t6v Xptarov, 
that the Christ (who was to come) would, or must suffer (De Wet). 
After verbs which signify to declare, believe, and the like, the 
infinitive implies often the idea of necessity or obligation. W. f 
45, 3. b. — ovrw refers to the previous verse : thus, in this way, 
viz by their agency ; comp. 13, 27. It is incorrect to understand 
it of the accordance between the fulfilment and the prediction. 

V. 19. fierayorfa-aTt ow, repent therefore, since your guilt is not 
such as to exclude you from the mercy procured by the Saviour 
whom you have crucified. — frurrpc^arc, turn, i. e. from your 
present course or character unto Christ (9, 35; 11, 21); or unto 
God (14, 15 ; 15, 19). What is required here includes faith as a 
constituent part of the act to be performed. — c2s . . . . afiaprCcK;, 
that your sins may be blotted out, obliterated as it were from the 
book or tablet where they are recorded ; comp. Col. 2, 14 ; Is. 43, 
25. — awms &v, k. r. A», in order that (telic, comp. Matt 6, 5) the 
times of refreshing may come, i. e. to you personally, that you may 
have part in the blessings of the Messiah's kingdom, for which 
men can be prepared only by repentance and the pardon of their 
sins. &y after oww* followed by the conjunctive represents the 
act of the verb as dependent, i. e. in this case, on their com- 
pliance with the exhortation. W. ♦ 42. 6 ; Hart Partik. Vol. IL 
p. 289. onus as a particle of time, when (as in E. V.) is foreign 
to the New Testament idiom. See Green's Gr. p. 77. We must 
discard that translation here. Scholefield (Hints, 1 etc., p. 40) pleads 

1 Hints for Improvements in the Authorized Version of the New Testament, by 
the late Rev. James Scholefield, Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England (4th ed. 1857). 
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faintly for retaining it, but admits that the weight of evidence is 
against it It is not entirely certain whether Kcupol foatf/vfaas re- 
fers to the present consolations of the gospel, or to the blessedness 
which awaits the followers of Christ at the end of the world, 
when he shall return and receive them to himself in heaven. 
The expression, in itself considered, would very aptly describe 
the peace of mind and joy which result from a consciousness of 
pardon and reconciliation to God. So one class of commentators 
understand it Others think that the time here meant must coin* 
cide with that in the next verse ; and hence suppose the apostle 
to have in view Christ's second coming, when those who have 
believed on him shall enter upon their eternal rest in heaven. 
Compare Heb. 4, 9-11. Taken thus, the image of the future 
state in ctw^cus is that of relief or refreshment of the wearied 
soul after toils and sorrows, and is strikingly similar to Paul's 
arco-i?, relaxation, rest which God allots to the afflicted in the day 
of final recompense ; see 2 Thess. 1, 7. This is the interpreta- 
tion of Chrysostom, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, and others. 
The order of the clauses decides nothing against the latter opin- 
ion, since it may be as natural in this instance to think first of the 
effect, and then to assign the cause or occasion, as the reverse. It 
is in favor of this opinion that it refers ft^oxri and &rooTctXg to the 
same period or event, as the close succession of the verbs would 
lead us to expect — &irb wpoawnrov rov tcvplov, from the presence 
of the Lord, since the blessings in question (a Hebrew idiom) 
are laid up where he is (see 2, 26), and must be received thence. 
Kvptov, which may refer to Christ or God (see on 1, 24), applies to 
the latter here, since it prepares the way for the subject of the 
next verb. 

V. 20. kcu &iro<TT€iXrj t #c. r. X., and that (dependent still on &rus) 
he may send forth, viz. from heaven, see v. 21 ; comp. 8ct£ct 6 /uuc- 
apios *ai /idvos Bwacrrrjs, k. r. A., in 1 Tim. 6, 15. — trpoKf^cipur/A^or 
vfilv, before appointed or. prepared for you, i. e. from eternity, see 1 
Pet. 1, 20. TrpoKttajpxjyfxeyov, announced before, is a less approved 
reading. Nearly all critics understand this passage as referring 
to the return of Christ at the end of the world. The similarity 
of the language to that of other passages which announce that 
event demands this interpretation. The apostle enforces his ex- 
hortation to repent by an appeal to the final coming of Christ,not 
because he would represent it as near in point of time, but be- 
cause that event was always near to Oie feelings and consciousness 
of the first believers. It was the great consummation on which 
the strongest desires of their souls were fixed, to which their 
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thoughts and hopes were habitually turned. They lived with ref- 
erence to this event They labored to be prepared for it They 
were constantly, in the expressive language of Peter, baking for 
and (in their impatience as it were) hastening the arrival of the day 
of God (2 Pet 3, 12). It is then that Christ will reveal himself in 
glory, will come " to take vengeance on them that obey not the 
gospel, and to be admired in all them who believe " (2 Thess. 1, 
8), will raise the dead (John 5, 28. 29), invest the redeemed with 
an incorruptible body (Philip. 3, 21), and introduce them for the 
first time, and for ever, into the state of perfect holiness and hap- 
piness prepared for them in his kingdom. The apostles as well as 
the first Christians in general, comprehended the grandeur of that 
occasion. It filled their circle of view, stood forth to their con- 
templations as the point of culminating interest in their own and 
the world's history, threw into comparative insignificance the 
present time, death, all intermediate events, and made them feel 
that the manifestation of Christ, with its consequences of indes- 
cribable moment to all true believers, was the grand object which 
they were to keep in view as the end of their toils, the com* 
mencement and perfection of their glorious immortality. In such 
a state of intimate sympathy with an event so habitually present 
to their thoughts, they derived, and must have derived, their chief 
incentives to action from the prospect of that future glory. As 
we should expect, they hold it up to the people of God to encour- 
age them in affliction, to awaken them to fidelity, zeal, persever- 
ance, and on the other hand appeal to it to warn the wicked, and 
impress upon them the necessity of preparation for the revelations 
of the final day. For examples of this habit, the reader may see 
17,30. 31 ; 1 Tim. 6, 13 sq. ; 2 Tim. 4, 8 ; Tit 2, 11 sq. ; 2 Pet 3, 
11 sq., etc. Some have ascribed the frequency of such passages 
in the New Testament to a definite expectation on the part of the 
apostles that the personal advent of Christ was nigh at hand ; 
but such a view is not only unnecessary, in order to account for 
such references to the day of the Lord, but at variance with 2 
Thess. 2, 2. The apostle Paul declares there, that the expecta- 
tion in question was unfounded, and that he himself did not en- 
tertain it or teach it to others. But while he corrects the opinion 
of those at Thessalonica who imagined that the return of Christ 
was then near, neither he nor any other inspired writer has in- 
formed us how remote that event may be, or when it will take 
place. That is a point which has not been revealed to men ; the 
New Testament has left it in a state of uncertainty. " The day 
of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night ; " and men are ex- 

11 
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horted to be always prepared for it It is to be acknowledged 
that most Christians, at the present day, do not give that promi- 
nence to the resurrection and the judgment, in their thoughts or 
discourse, which the New Testament writers assign to them ; 
but this fact is owing, not necessarily to a difference of opinion 
in regard to the time when Christ will come, but to our inade- 
quate views and impressions concerning the grandeur of that oc- 
casion, and the too prevalent worldliness in the church, which is 
the cause or consequence of such deficient views. If modern 
Christians sympathized more fully with the sacred writers on this 
subject, it would bring both their conduct and their style of reli- 
gious instruction into nearer correspondence with the lives and 
teaching of the primitive examples of our faith. 

V. 21. o v . . . . Sc&ur&u, whom the heavens, indeed, must (accord- 
ing to the divine plan) receive ; not retain, which the usage of the 
verb forbids. Though the ascension had taken place, we have 8c? 
and not IScc, because the necessity of the event is a permanent fact 
Meyer explains Set as in effect an imperfect, an instance merely of 
the rhetorical present for the past. De Wette shifts the peculiarity 
of the expression from £ct to 8c'£acr£(u, and renders whom it is ne- 
cessary the heavens should receive. He alleges for this future sense 
that the ascension could be viewed as still incomplete because it 
was so recent. But the apostle having just referred to Christ as 
already in heaven, whence he is to appear again (v. 20), would 
not be apt to speak in the very next words as if he thought of 
him as still lingering on the earth. Many of the Jews believed 
that when the Messiah appeared, he would remain permanently 
among men, see John 12, 34. Peter corrects here that misappre- 
hension : the Saviour must return to heaven and reign there for 
a season, before his final manifestation. The /*cV (which no 3c 
follows) has its antithesis in ayp. xpovwv, #c. r. A. (De Wet) : 
Christ would not be absent always, but for a certain time only ; 
not in the preceding &vrooT€iXrf f #c. t. A. (Alf.), since that would 
make this the 8c clause, not the /xcv as it is now. — axpt .... travrwv, 
until (during is incorrect) tlte times of the restoration of all things, 
i. e. to a state of primeval order, purity, and happiness, such as 
will exist for those who have part in the kingdom of Christ, at 
his second coming. The expression designates the same epoch 
as Ktupoi dvoi/a'fru* (Olsh. Mey. De Wet.). — &v, «. t. A., which 
God spake of, announced ; comp. v. 24. The relative refers to 
Xpovwv as the principal word, and stands by attraction for ovs or 
Trtpl wv. It does not refer to iranw, tJie accomplishment of all things 
which, etc., for diroKaraaTao'ccos will not bear that meaning. — &*' 
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<uwo9, from the beginning, from the earliest times of prophetic rev- 
elation. Such a period of restoration to holiness and happiness 
is the explicit or implied theme of prophecy from the beginning 
to the end of the Old Testament Some omit the expression, or 
put it in brackets, but the evidence for it preponderates. 

V. 22. yap here (T. R. and E. V.) should be left out w/w 
rots irarcpa?, also, is supposed to be a gloss. — /*cV here responds 
to 8c in v. 24 : Moses on the one hand as well as all the prophefs 
on the other. — c!W, said, viz. in Deut 18, 18 sq. The translation 
is partly that of the Seventy, partly new. In 7, 37, Stephen 
cites this passage as having the same import which Peter ascribes 
to it here. Their mode of applying it shows that the Jews were 
agreed in referring it to the Messiah. That this was the current 
interpretation may be argued also from John 4, 25 ; see Heng- 
stenberg's remarks in his Christol. Vol. L p. 67 sq. — dwurn/crct= 
trg*, will raise up, cause to appear. — m c/ii, tike me. The context 
of the original passage (comp. v. 15, 16 with v. 17, 18) indicates 
that the resemblance between them was to consist chiefly in their 
office as mediator. The meaning is : Since the Israelites had 
been unable to endure the terrors of the divine majesty, God 
would, at some future time, send to them another mediator, 
through whom he would communicate with them, as he had done 
through Moses (Heng.). See also Gal. 3, 19; Heb. 9, 15. — ocra 
ar, whatsoever, see 2, 21. 

V. 23. Peter interrupts the sentence here to insert forai 8c, 
which is not in the Hebrew. It serves to call attention more 
strongly to what follows. — €$o\o&pcv&rj<r€Tai c#c rov Xaov, shall be 
utterly destroyed from the people. This expression occurs often in 
the Pentateuch, where it denotes the sentence or punishment of 
death. The apostle uses it here evidently to denote the punish- 
ment which corresponds to that, in relation to the soul, i. e. as De 
Wette explains it, exclusion from the kingdom of God. Peter 
has substituted this expression here for iarti ctjk = IkBuc^o-u} i£ 
avrov, as rendered in the Septuagint : I will exact vengeance from 
him. The only difference is that the Hebrew affirms the pur- 
pose of God to punish, while the Greek employed by Peter de- 
fines at the same time the nature or mode of the punishment. 

V. 24. inures .... twv #co$c£>7? stands concisely for all the proph- 
its from Samuel, both he and they who followed. The appositional 
clause is here merged in the genitive, euro So/toi^A shapes the 
construction, instead of the remoter irpwf^frai. Compare Luke 
24, 27. W. ♦ 67. 2. The literal translation, from Samuel on, and 
those who followed, involves a tautology, the second clause being 
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comprehended in the first Samuel is mentioned next after 
Moses, because so few prophets appeared in the interval between 
them, or so few whose names are recorded. They stand in the 
same proximity to each other in Ps. 99, 6. We have no record 
of all that the prophets taught, and the apostle's assertion here 
that Samuel also bore testimony to Christ, does not need to be 
confirmed by specific passages. — ocroi iXdXrjcrav, k. t. A., as many 
as spake, prophesied, shows as related to the next clause (note 
kou), how uniformly the theme of a coming Messiah had been 
held forth in the instructions of the ancient messengers of God. 
Yet the object may be to characterize the teaching of the pro- 
phetic order as such, and not of every single individual. See 
note on v. 18. 

V. 25. en viol .... rfc 810^17/079, Ye are the sons of the prophets, 
and of the covenant, i. e. are those in the first case to whom the 
predictions respecting the Messiah especially appertain, and in 
the second are those to whom God would first (v. 26) offer the 
mercies which he covenanted to bestow on Abraham's spiritual 
seed, viz. such as believe, and thus " walk in the steps of his 
faith ; " see Bom. 4, 12. vlot in this sense of participation, appur- 
tenance, is a common Hebraism ; see Matt 8, 12 ; John 4, 22 ; 
Horn. 9, 4, etc. Its ordinary signification, sons, descendants, would 
be incongruous with 810^17/079, and should not be retained, there- 
fore, in connection with *rpo^w7iw. — Aeywv, #c. t. \ n viz. in Gen- 12, 
3. God repeated the promise to Abraham and the other patri- 
archs, at various times ; see Gen. 18, 18 ; 22, 18 ; 26, 4, etc. — iv 
t$ (nripfioTi <rav, in thy seed, viz. the Messiah (v. 26) as one of his 
posterity ; agreeably to Paul's view in Gal. 3, 16. 

V. 26. vfjuv, unto you, dependent on dVcorciAcv (see 13, 26 ; 28, 
28) ; not for you, dat comm. (Mey.), dependent on dvaoT^o-as. — 
irp&rov, first in the order of time, comp. 13, 46 ; Luke 24, 47 ; 
Horn. 1, 16. Here, too, Peter recognizes the fact that the gospel 
was to be preached to the heathen ; see on 2, 39. — dvoomjox^, hav 
ing raised up, as in v. 22. — TratSa, servant, as in v. 13. — The E. V. 
follows the common text, which inserts 'Irjcrovv after avrov, bat con- 
trary to the best authorities (Grab. Tsch. Mey.). — cvAoyowro, 
blessing, applies the idea of the preceding hrwX&yrflrjo'ovTai to the 
Jews, and requires vfta9 to be read with emphasis. — fr t$ faco- 
orp&jxw k. r. A., states how he blesses them : in that he turns away 
each one from your sins, to wit, by his gospel, which secures the 
pardon and sanctification of those who accept it (see on 2, 47). 
This verb has elsewhere an active sense in tide New Testament 
Some (Kuin. De Wet) disregard that usage and render, in that 
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each one turns away, etc. This is opposed also to cvXoyoiWa, 
which represents Christ here as the actor, men rather as recipi- 
ents. 



CHAPTER IY. 

Vsesbs 1-4. The Imprisonment of Peter and John. 

V. 1. hrkmyrw implies commonly a hostile purpose, see 6, 12 ; 
17, 5 ; Luke 20, 1. The arrest appears to have taken place while 
the apostles were still speaking. — ol tqw?, Vie priests who offi- 
ciated in the temple at the time, or some of their number. The 
priests were divided into twenty-four classes, each of which had 
charge of the temple service for a week at a time. See 1 Chron. 
24, 3 sq. ; 2 Chron. 8, 14 ; and also Jos. Antt. 7. 14. 7. The par- 
ticular duties from day to day were assigned to individuals by lot, 
see Luke 1, 9. During the observance of the festivals, the num- 
ber of priests was increased, as the labors to be performed were 
greater. Win. Realw. Vol. II. p. 273. It is possible that the 
feast of Pentecost (2, 1) had not yet terminated. — 6 orpanrybs 
tov Updv, the commander of the temple, was an officer having a 
body of Levites under his command, who preserved order about 
the temple, and in that respect performed a sort of military service. 
See Jahn's Archaeol. { 365. In 5, 26, the Levites so employed 
are called his vmjpcrai, servants. Josephus speaks repeatedly of this 
guard (e. g. Bell. Jud. 6. 5. 3), whose commander he designates 
in the same manner. In 2 Mace. 3, 4, he is termed 6 irpwrra-np 
tov updv, the guardian of the temple. We read of orparrjyots tov 
Upovy commanders of the temple, in Luke 22, 52, which is best ex- 
plained by supposing that the temple guard was divided into sev- 
eral companies, each of which had its orparrryfc, though this title 
belonged distinctively to the chief in command. — ot SaSoWatcM, 
the Sadducees as a sect, since those who acted in this instance 
represented the spirit of the party; comp. Matt 9, 11; 12, 14 ; 
Mark 8, 11 ; John 8, 3. Meyer supposes the article to point out 
those of them who were present at this time. It was probably at 
the instigation of this class of men that the apostles were now 
apprehended. 

V. 2. Sucurovovfuvot, being indignant ; restricted by some (Mey. 
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De Wet) to the nearest noun, since the motive assigned for the 
interference in jcarayycXca', #c. t. A.., applies only to the Sadducees, 
•who denied the doctrine of a resurrection ; see 23, 8 ; Matt 22, 
23. But perhaps we may regard &a to 8iSao-Kcu> avrovs rov Aaov as 
more comprehensive than *caTayycXAciv, k. t. A.., instead of being 
merely defined by it, and in that case may refer the participle to 
the priests as well as the others. The priests, though they might 
not share the hostility of the Sadducees to the doctrine of a 
future state (see on 23, 8) would naturally be indignant that their 
office as teachers should be assumed by men like Peter and John 
(see Matt 21, 23), and especially that the Jesus whom they 
themselves had crucified should be proclaimed as the Messiah 
(see 5, 28). — KarayycXXciv iv t<£ 'Iiycov, are announcing in Jesus the 
resurrection, i. e. in his example, in the fact of his alleged restora- 
tion to life ; comp. iv jjiuv in 1 Cor. 4, 6. This is the best and the 
generally approved interpretation (Bng. Kuin. De Wet Mey.). 
Others render are announcing tJie resurrection in virtue of Jesus, by 
his power ; see I Cor. 15, 22. The E. version, through Jesus, while 
the earlier E. Vv. have in him, appears to express that meaning. 
But it was not so much the general resurrection as that of Christ 
himself which the apostles proclaimed at this stage of their min- 
istry ; see 1, 22 ; 2, 24 ; 3, 15, etc. The single concrete instance, 
however, as the Sadducees argued, involved the general truth, 
and, if substantiated, refuted their creed. 

V. 3. cfe r^frrf<riv 9 into prison ; comp. cv Tqprjo'ci hrjfioo-iqL, in 5, 18. 
This word denotes a place of custody (see Pape Lex. s. v), as 
well as the act ; though the latter is the proper force of, such a 
termination. K. ♦ 233. b. a. — cfe -rip avpiov, unto the morrow as the 
limit ; see Matt. 10, 22 ; 1 Thess. 4, 15. — fy yap, k. t. A.., for it teas 
already evening, and hence no judicial examination could take 
place until the next day. It was three o'clock when the apostles 
went to the temple ; comp* 3, 1. a 

V. 4. rbv Aoyov, the word, the well-known message of Christ 
— iy€V7)&rj = fyo/cTo, became, i. e. in consequence of the present 
addition. The use of this form is peculiar to the later Greek. 
W. § 15 ; Lob. ad. Phryn. p. 108. — 6 apiSfw* twv av&p&v, the num- 
ber of tJie men who had embraced the gospel up to this time 
(Kuin. Mey. De Wet. Alf.) ; see 1, 15; 2, 41. A retrospective 
remark like this was entirely natural after having spoken of the 
many who believed at this time. Some suppose the new con- 
verts alone to have amounted to Jive thousand; but that is less 
probable, as the apostles could hardly have addressed so great a 
multitude in such a place. &v$pu>v comprehends probably both 
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men and women, like i/n^at in 2, 41 ; comp. Luke 11, 31. An 
emphasized or conscious restriction of the term to men would be 
at variance with that religious equality of the sexes so distinctly 
affirmed in the New Testament ; see Gal. 3, 28. 

Verses 6-7. Their Arraignment before Oie Sanhedrim. 

V. 5. avru)v before apx 0Kr<? refers to the Jews as implied in w. 
1 and 4 (De Wet Win.) ; not to the believers as if to contrast 
their conduct with that of their rulers (Mey. formerly, but now as 
above), and certainly not to the apostles (Stier). 1 — rovs apxovras, 
k. t. X. The Sanhedrim is here described by an enumeration of the 
three orders which composed that body, viz. the chief priests, who 
are mentioned last in this instance, the elders or heads of families, 
and the scribes or teachers of the law; comp. 5, 21 ; Matt. 2, 4 ; 
26, 59. apxpvra* designates the Sanhedrists in general, since they 
were all rulers, while koI annexes the respective classes to which 
they belonged: and (more definitely, comp. 1, 14) Oie elders, etc. 
It was unnecessary to repeat the article, because the nouns have 
the same gender. W. $ 19. 4; S. $ 89. 9. — cfc 'UpovcrakyfL, unto 
Jerusalem, as some of the rulers may have lived out of the city 
(Mey. De Wet), especially at that season (see 2, 1) when the 
heat had begun to be severe, cts is not put loosely for cv (Kuin.) ; 
for the distinctive force of the prepositions may always be traced, 
and the notice merely that they assembled in Jerusalem would 
be unnecessary. The substitution of cv for cts in the text (Lchin. 
Tsch.) is unwarranted. 

V. 6. Those named here are prominent individuals among the 
rulers (v. 5), not a separate class. "Away rbv ap^upka. The actual 
high-priest at this time was Caiaphas, see John 11, 49; but An- 
nas, his father-in-law, had held the same office, and, according 
to the Jewish custom in such cases, retained still the same title. 
He is mentioned first, perhaps, out of respect to Ms age, or be- 
cause his talents and activity conferred upon him a personal supe- 
riority. See John 18, 13. It is entirely unnecessary to charge 
Luke with committing an error here, as Zeller so confidently af- 
firms. 4 It is a familiar usage in every language to speak of " the 

1 Die Reden der Apostcl nach Ordnung and Zusammcnhang ausgelegt, von Ru- 
dolf Stier, Zwei Bande. 

1 Theologische Jahrbticher, Jahrgang 1849, p. 60. It is duo to the reader to 
place before him some examples of this writer's style of criticism. His articles on 
the Composition and Character of the Acts, published in different numbers of the 
Periodical named above, are considered as remarkable for the industry and acute- 
nets which they display in setting forth the internal difficulties that are supposed to 
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governor," " the president," " the senator," and the like, though the 
person so termed is no longer in office. — Iwdwqv *al 'AXc&wSpoir. 
We know nothing positive of these men beyond the intimation 
here that they were priests, and active at this time in public af- 
fairs. Alexander is another instance of a foreign name in use 
among the Jews, see 1, 23. It is improbable that he was the 
Alexander mentioned in Jos. Antt 18. 8. 1, who was a brother of 
Philo, and alabarch of the Jews at Alexandria. In that case he 
must have been visiting at Jerusalem, and hence was present in 
the council as a guest only, or else had not yet removed to Egypt 
— kcu oo-ot .... Apxuparucovy and as many as were of the pontifical 
family, i. e. those nearly related to the &px u P*k = tyx u P aTUC ™> em * 
bracing, as that title was applied among the Jews, the high priest 
properly so called, his predecessors in office, and the heads of the 
twenty-four sacerdotal classes (see on v. 1). Many points relating 
to the organization of the Sanhedrim are irretrievably obscure ; but 
it is generally agreed that the twenty-four priestly orders were 
represented in that body. See Win. Realw. Vol IL p. 271. The 
attendance of so many persons of rank on this occasion evinced 
the excited state of the public mind, and gave importance to the 
decisions of the council. This is Meyer's view of the meaning. 
But a narrower sense of &pxttparucov may be adopted. It appears 
to me more simple to understand, that John and Alexander were 
related to Annas and Caiaphas, and that the o<rot, k. r. A., were the 
other influential members of the same family. That the family 
of Annas was one of great distinction appears in the fact that 
five of his sons attained the office of high-priest See on 9, 1. 
Some vary the meaning of yewws, and translate, as many as were 
oftlie class of the chief priests. This sense renders the description 
of the different branches of the Sanhedrim more complete, but 
assigns a forced meaning to the noun. 

V. 7. avrovs, them, viz. the apostles last mentioned in v. 3. — 
iv fi€(nf 9 in the midst, before them so as to be within the view of 
all ; comp. John 8, 3. It is said that the Jewish Sanhedrim, sat in 
a circle or a semi-circle ; but we could not urge the expression 
here as any certain proof of that custom. — b> iroigi oWcyAa, by 
what power, efficacy ; not by what right, authority, which would 
require Ifavcrta as in Matt 21, 23. See Tittm. Synm. p. 158. — 
rj iv iroup (Wfurri, or (in other words) in virtue of what uttered 
name. This appears to be a more specific form of the same in- 

embarrass Lake's history. The articles have been thrown into a volume, but I 
have not seen them in that form. 
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quiry. — tovto, this, viz. the cure of the lame man. Olshausen un- 
derstands it of their teaching, which is not only less appropriate 
to the accompanying words, but renders the answer of the apos- 
tles in v. 9, 10 irrelevant 

Verses 8-12. Testimony of Peter be/are the Council 

V. 8. wXaftrSds irvcvfurros ayiov, filed with the Holy Spirit, L e. 
anew, see v. 31 ; 2, 4. Peter was thus elevated above all human 
fear, and assisted at the same time to make such a defence of 
the truth as the occasion required. The Saviour had authorized 
the disciples to expect such aid under circumstances like the 
present; see Mark 13, 11 ; Luke 21, 14. 15. For the absence of 
the article, see on 1, 2. 

V. 9. cf foaxparifiASa, if we care examined, as is confessedly the 
case, cf in the protasis with the indicative, affirms the con- 
dition, and is logically equivalent to bru, since. K ♦ 339. L a ; 
W. f 41. b. 2. The occasion for the present defence was a re- 
proachful one to the Jews, and hence the speaker alludes to it 
thus dubiously, in order to state the case with as little offence 
as possible. The apodosis begins at ywxnw &m». — hrl cUpyto-up, 
*. r. JL, in respect to a good deed, benefit conferred on an infirm 
man ; comp. John 10, 32. Observe that neither noun has the ar- 
ticle. 6v$pwcov is the objective genitive ; comp. 3, 16 ; 21, 20 ; 
Luke 6, 7. S. ♦ 99. 1. c ; K. ♦ 265. 2. b. — iv rwi, whereby, how 
(De Wet. Mey.), not by whom (Kuin.). The first sense agrees 
best with the form of the question in v. 7: — ovtos, this one. The 
man who had been healed was present, see v. 10, 14. He may 
have come as a spectator, or, as De Wette thinks, may have been 
been summoned as a witness. Neander conjectures that he too 
may have been taken into custody at the same time with the 
apostles. — o-ctruxrnu, has been made whole. The subject of dis- 
course determines the meaning of the verb. 

V. 10. h Tf Svofjuan *Itfaxnj Xpurrov, by the name of Jesus Christ 
(the latter appellative here), through their invocation of his name. 
TTie question how (v. 9) is here answered. — tov Na&opatov iden- 
tifies the individual to whom the apostle applies so exalted a name ; 
on 2, 22. — Sv . . . . Ik vtnpwv is an adversative clause after 6V 
E,but omits the ordinary disjunctive. For this asyndetic 
construction, see W. ♦ 60. 2 ; K. ♦ 325. It promotes compression, 
▼ivacity of style. For the anarthrous vtKp&v, see on 3, 15. — & 
ro£ry may be neuter, sc. 6vofmn (Mey.) ; or masculine, in this one 
(Kuin De Wet), which is more natural, since ov is a nearer an- 

12 
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tecedent, and oSros follows in the next verse (and so also Mey. at 
present). irapctrnjKw, stands (E. V.) ; perf. = present (see on 1, 
10). 

V. 1 1. ovtos, this one, viz. Christ, who is the principal subject} 
though a nearer noun intervenes; see 7, 19. W. ♦ 23. 1; S. I 
123. N. 1. Compare the note on 3, 13. For the passage referred 
to, see Ps. 118, 22. The words, as Tholuck 1 remarks, appear to 
have been used as a proverb, and hence are susceptible of various 
applications. The sense for this place may be thus given : the 
Jewish rulers, according to the proper idea of their office, were 
the builders of God's spiritual house ; and as such should have 
been the first to acknowledge the Messiah, and exert themselves 
for the establishment and extension of his kingdom. That which 
they had not done, God had now accomplished in spite of their 
neglect and opposition. He had raised up Jesus from the dead, 
and thus confirmed his claim to the Messiahship ; he had shown 
him to be the true author of salvation to men, the corner-stone, 
the only sure foundation on which they can rest their hopes of 
eternal life. Compare Matt. 21, 42 ; Luke 20, 17. — The later 
editors consider oucoSofuov more correct than oucoSo/jlqvvtwv. — 6 ycy- 
oficvos .... yunoas, which became the head of the corner ; predicated, 
like 6 i(ov$€vrft€k, of 6 Xl&os as identical with ovros. kc^oX^v ycma? 
is the same as XiSo? dxpoywviaibs in 1 Pet 2, 6 ; comp. Is. 28, 16. It 
refers, probably, not to the copestone, but to that which lies at the 
foundation of the edifice, in the angle where two of the walla 
come together, and which gives to the edifice its strength and 
support See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. ©an. 4. 

V. 12. fj awrrfpia, the salvation which the gospel brings, or which 
men need ; comp. John 4, 22. For the article, see W. J 18. 1. 
The contents of the next clause render it impossible to under- 
stand the term of the cure of the lame man. It was not true 
that the apostles proclaimed the name of Christ as the one on 
which men should call in order to be healed of their diseases. — 
ovrc yap, #c. t. A.., for neitfier is there any other name. It has just 
been said, that Christ is the only Saviour. It is asserted here 
that he is such because no other has been provided. — to 8c&>/&c- 
vov, which is given, since the gospel is the fruit of mercy. — h 
(LvSpwrrois, among men as the sphere in which the name is known ; 
not dat. comm., for men. See W. {31. 6. The latter is a result- 
ing idea, but not the expressed one. — h £ . . . . rjfias, in which we 
(as men, and hence true of the human race), must be saved. 8a 

1 Uebersetzung and Auslegang der Psalmeo, p. 496. 
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is stronger than c£c<m, and means not may, but must, as the only 
alternative, since God has appointed no other way of salvation. 
The apostle would exclude the idea of any other mode of escape 
if this be neglected. See Heb. 2, 3. 

Verses 13-18. Decision of the Sanhedrim. 

■ V. 13. ^fcupovrrcs is the appropriate word here. It denotes not 
seeing merely, like /JXcirovrc? (v. 14), but seeing earnestly or with 
admiration. Tittm. Synm. p. 121. — icaraAa^o/xcvoc, having per- 
ceived, from intimations at the time, such as their demeanor, lan- 
guage, pronunciation (Str.), comp. Matt. 26, 73 ; or having ascer- 
tained by previous inquiry (Mey. Alf). Meyer in his last edition 
prefers the first meaning to the second. The tense, it will be ob- 
served, differs from that of the other participle. — aypafifiaroi ko! 
t&wnu, illiterate, i. e. untaught in the learning of the Jewish 
schools, see John 7, 15 ; and obscure, plebeian (Kuin. Olsh. De 
Wet). It is unnecessary to regard the terms as synonymous 
(E. V. Mey. Rob.). Their self-possession and intelligence as- 
tonished the rulers, being so much superior to their education and 
rank in life. 1 — &reyu*>o#cw .... rjaav, and they recognized them 
that they were with Jesus during his ministry, were among his fol- 
lowers ( Wicl. Tynd.) ; not had been (E. V.). Their wonder, says 
Meyer, assisted their recollection, so that, as they observed the 
prisoners more closely (note the imperf.), they remembered them 
as persons whonf they had known before. Many of the rulers 
had often been present when Christ taught publicly (see Matt 
21, 23 ; Luke 18, 18 ; John 12, 42, etc.), and must have seen Pe- 
ter and John. That the latter was known to the high-priest is 
expressly said in John 18, 15. 

V. 14. The order of the words here is admirably picturesque. 
— ow <uroi5, with tJiem, viz. the apostles, not the rulers ; comp. 
avrovs just before. — Icnwa, standing there, and by his presence, 
since he was so generally known (see 3, 16), uttering a testimony 
Which they could not refute. Bengel makes the attitude signifi- 
cant : standing firmo talo, no longer a cripple. — ovScv, #c. t. A., Jiad 
wehing to object, against the reality of the miracle, or the truth 
of Peter's declaration. 

V. 15. KcXcwravrcs, k. t. A.., having commanded them to depart 
out of the council. The deliberations of the assembly were open 
to others, though the apostles were excluded ; and hence it was 

1 Walch maintians this distinction in his Dissertationes in Acta Apostolorum, p. 59 
•q., (Jena 1766). 
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easy for Luke to ascertain what was said and done during their 
absence. Some of the many priests who afterwards believed 
(see 6, 7) may have belonged to the council at this time, or, at all 
events, may have been present as spectators. It is not improba- 
ble that Saul of Tarsus was there, or even some of the Christian 
party who were not known in that character. 

V. 16. on /tiv, ic. r. A., for that a notorious miracle, a deed unde- 
niably of that character, has been done. yvwrrov in the sense of 
widely known adds nothing to the text, since it merely repeats the 
subsequent ^avcpoV. — 8V atnw, through them ; and hence accredited 
(see on 2, 22) as the agents of a higher power. — favcpfo agrees 
with art . . . . avrwv, and is the predicate nominative after iarC un- 
derstood. — ov Swa/ic^o, ic. r. X., we are not able to deny it. See 
3, 9. 11. They would have suppressed the evidence had it been 
possible. 

V. 17. uu.... oWc/ti^, that it (sc. to oyfidov) may not 
spread. With a knowledge of the miracle the people would as- 
sociate inevitably the doctrine which the miracle confirmed. The 
subject of the verb involves the idea of StSaxj, but it would be 
arbitrary to supply that word as the direct nominative. Some 
have supposed the last clause in the verse to require it — &r«Ag 
.... avrois, let us severely (lit with a threat) threaten them. Winer 
(♦ 54. 3) regards this combination of a verb and noun as an ex- 
pedient for expressing the infinitive absolute with a finite verb 
in Hebrew. See Gesen. Heb. Gr. ♦ 128. 3. But we meet with 
the idiom in ordinary Greek ; see Thiersch de Pent. Vers. p. 169. 
The frequency of the construction in the New Testament is un- 
doubtedly Hebraistic. — hrlrtf ovoftart Tovnp, upon this name as the 
basis of their doctrine or authority ; comp. v. 18 ; 5, 28. 40. W. 
i 48. c. 

V. 18. to before ^eyyco-^cu points that* out more distinctly as 
the object of the prohibition. It is not a mere sign of the sub- 
stantive construction. W. $ 44. 3. c. — firfik St&acncay, k. t. A-, 
nor to teach upon the name of Jesus, specifies the part of their 
preaching which the rulers were most anxious to suppress. The 
other infinitive does not render this superfluous. 

Verses 19-22. The Answer of Peter and John. 

V. 19. cvtoTrtov rov $€ov, in the sight of God (Hebraistic), whose 
judgment is true, and which men are bound to follow as the rule 
of their conduct — dxouctv, to obey, see Luke 10, 16 ; 16, 31 ; John 
8, 47. — fiaXXov, not more, but rather ; see 5, 29. The question 
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was, whether they should obey men at all in opposition to GodL 
not whether they should obey him more or less. See further, on 
5,29. 

V. 20. ov BwdfuSa yap, k. r. X., confirms the answer supposed 
to be given to their appeal in ci Bucawv, *. r. A. We must obey 
God ; for we cannot (morally, i. e. in accordance with truth and 
duty) not speak, L e. withhold, suppress our message. The double 
negation states the idea strongly. The impossibility which they 
felt was that of refraining from giving publicity to their knowl- 
edge ; it was not sufficient that they taught no error. To be 
silent would have been treachery. — a cSo/x<v, *. t. A., which we 
saw and heard, L e. during the life of the Saviour when they beheld 
his mighty works, and listened to his instructions. The verbs are 
in the aorist, not perfect (as in E. V.). 

V. 21. wpoawniXtfaa^uyoi avrovs, having threatened themfurtlier, 
L e. than they had done already, see v. 18. — y^y cvpcoxoircsj 
finding notldng, no means, opportunity. — to iw, namely, how, on 
what pretence ; conip. 22, 30 ; Luke 1, 62 ; 9, 46, etc. This use 
of the article before single clauses distinguishes Luke and Paul 
from the other writers of the New Testament It serves to 
awaken attention to the proposition introduced by it See W. $ 
20. 3. — &o tov Xaov belongs to the participle (Mey.), rather than 
fercXtxrov. The intervening clause breaks off the words from the 
latter connection. The idea, too, is not, that they were able to 
invent no charge against the apostles, but none which they felt it 
aafe to adopt, because the people were so well disposed towards 
the Christians. 

V. 22. M¥, k. t. A., for he was of more years, etc. The cure 
wrought was the greater the longer the time during which the 
infirmity had existed. M* depends on ty as a genitive of prop- 
erty. K. ♦ 273. 2. c. ; C. ♦ 387. — Ttaaapajcovra, sc. Miy, than forty 
gears, governed by it\*i6v<dv as a comparative ; comp. 25, 6. De 
Wette assumes an ellipsis of fj, which puts the numeral in the 
genitive, because that is the case of the preceding noun. But 
Xtiost grammarians represent jjf as suppressed only after irAcoV, 
TXriuh and the like ; comp. Matt. 26, 53, as correctly read. K i 
"7-48. R- 1 ; Mt ♦ 455. A. 4. — t^s loo-co*, the healing, the act of it 
bich constituted the miracle ; genitive of apposition. W. i 
2. 



s 23-31. The Apostles return to the Disciples, and unite 
with them in Prayer and Praise. 

V, 23. irpos tov? t&ovs, unto their own friends in the faith ; 
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oomp. 24, 23 ; Tit. 3, 14. Nothing in the context requires us to 
limit the term to the apostles. — oi d^t^xi? kcu oi irpco/ft/rcpoc, the 
chief priests (those of the first class) and Vie elders. This is 
another mode of designating the Sanhedrim, see v. 5. 

V. 24. ofioSvfiaBov must denote as elsewhere (1, 14; 2, 46; 7, 
57 etc.) a concert of hearts, not of voices. If they all joined aloud 
in the prayer, the proof must not be drawn from this word or 
from rjpav <fxavrjv, which could be said though but one uttered the 
words while the others assented, but rather from the nature of 
the service. The prayer on this occasion was chiefly praise, and 
as the words quoted were so familiar to all, it is quite possible 
that they recited them together. See 16, 25, and the remarks 
there. Baumgarten's view (Apostelgeschichte, u. s. w. p. 93) may 
be near the truth : the whole company sung the second Psalm, 
and Peter then applied the contents to their situation in the terms 
recorded here. — SccnroTa is applied to God as absolute in power 
and authority. It is one of the titles of Christ, also, see 2 Pet 
2, 1 ; Jude v. 4. — <rv 6 ^cos, sc. cT, Viou art tJie God ; or, thou the 
God, nominative of address. The latter, says Meyer, accords 
best with the fervid state of their minds. 

V. 25. 6 Sia oTOftaTo?, k. t. A., viz. in Ps. 2, 1. 2. By citing thin 
passage the disciples express their confidence in the success of 
the cause for which they were persecuted ; for it is the object of 
the second Psalm to set forth the ultimate and complete triumph 
of the gospel, notwithstanding the opposition which the wicked 
may array against it. The contents of the Psalm, as well as the 
other quotations from it in the New Testament, confirm its Mes- 
sianic character. See 13, 33 ; Heb. 1, 5 and 5, 5. — tvo ti, why, is 
abbreviated for Iva rl yhnirax. W. $ 25. 1 ; K. ♦ 344. R. 6. The 
question challenges a reason for conduct so wicked and futile. It 
expresses both astonishment and reproof. — typvafrw, raged; or, 
which is nearer to the classic sense, sJiowed themselves restive, 
refractory. The aorist may be used here to denote a recurrent 
fact. K. $ 256. 4. b. The active form is used only in the Septu- 
agint (Pape Lex. s. v.). The application to this particular in- 
stance does not exhaust the prophecy. The fulfilment runs par- 
allel with the history of the conflicts and triumphs of the cause 
of truth. — Aoot, peoples, masses of men, whether of the same 
nation, or of different nations. Hence this term includes the 
Jews, whom Zfhrj would exclude. — xeva, vain, abortive ; since 
such must be the result of all opposition to the plans of Jehovah. 
V. 26. Trapiarrqcrav, stood near with a hostile design ; which re- 
sults, however, from the connection, not the word itself. — o-wfa- 
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fyray, assembled; in Hebrew, sat together, with the involved idea 
in both cases that it was for the purpose of combination and re- 
sistance. — rov Xpurrov avrov, his Christ, his Anointed one, answer- 
ing to imtfa in the Psalm. The act of anointing was performed in 
connection with the setting apart of a prophet, priest, or king to 
his office, and, according to the Hebrew symbology, denoted his 
receiving the spiritual gifts and endowments which he needed for 
the performance of his duties. 1 Compare the note on 6, 6. The 
act accompanied consecration to the office assumed, but was not 
the direct sign of it, as is often loosely asserted. It is with ref- 
erence to this import of the symbol that the Saviour of men is 
called 6 Xpurros, L e. the Anointed, by way of eminence, because 
he possessed the gifts of the Spirit without measure, was fur- 
nished in a perfect manner for the work which he came into the 
world to execute. See on 1, 2. 

V. 27. yap illustrates the significance of the prophecy. 'It had 
been spoken not without meaning : for in truth, etc. — After aA.17- 
5aas we are to read Iv rjj iroAct Tavry, in this city. The words are 
left out of the E. V., and I believe of all the earlier translations 
into English, except the two made from the Vulgate. They 
are to be retained. They are "found in A £ D E, and more 
than twenty others, supported by the unanimous voice of an- 
cient versions, and many ecclesiastical writers." See Green's 
Developed Criticism, 4 etc., p. 94. — hrl rov 5ytov ircuoa crov, against 
thy consecrated servant; see on 3, 13. — typujw;, didst anoint, 
with that rite inaugurate as king. — ko! XaoU 'IcroaiJA, and peoples 
of Israel (see on v. 25), either because the Jews who put the 
Saviour to death belonged to different tribes, or because so 
many of them had come to Jerusalem from distant lands (comp. 
2, 5), and so represented different nationalities (Mey.). It is not 
at all probable that the singular and plural* are confounded here 
(Kuin.). 

V. 28. iroo}<nu, m order to do in reality, though not with that 
conscious intention on their part — 4 X € *P denotes the power, % 
fZavXrj the counsel, purpose, of God. irpoupurc adapts itself per 
zeugma to both nouns. The verbal idea required by the former 
'Would be executed. 

V. 29. wpu, Lord, i. e. God, which is required by $cos in v. 24, 
Quid ntuoos (rov in v. 30 ; comp. on 1, 24. — «noc .... aviw, look 

1 B&hr's Symbolik des Mosaischen Coitus, Vol. II. p. 171 sq. 

* A Course of developed Criticism on passages of the New Testament materi- 
ally affected by various Readings. By Rev. Thomas Sheldon Green, late fellow 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, etc. (London 1856). 
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upon their tJireats, in order to see what grace his servants needed 
at such a crisis. They pray for courage to enable them to preach 
the word, not for security against danger. — wdcnp, entire, the ut- 
most, see 13, 10 ; 17, 11, etc. In that sense roc does not require 
the article. W. ♦ 18. 4 ; K ♦ 246. 5. 

V. 30. tv rqf . . . . htrtlvtw <rc, in that thou dost stretch forth thy 
hand for healing, the effect of which as a public recognition of 
their character on the part of God would be to render them fear* 
less ; or as some prefer, the construction may denote time, while 
thou dost stretch forth, etc. ; so that in the latter case they ask that 
they may declare the truth with power as well as with courage. 
— kcu (njfjuia, ic. r. X., and that signs and wonders may be wrouglU 
(Kuin. Mey. De Wet). The clause is telic and related to hcru» 
vtw, like ci5 JWtv. Some make it depend on 805, which is too re- 
mote, and others repeat cv t$ after kcu. — rrtu&fc <rov, thy servant. 

V. 31. ia-akevSrj 6 toVos, the place was shaken. They would 
naturally regard such an event as a token of the acceptance of 
their prayer, and as a pledge that a power adequate to their pro- 
tection was engaged for them. — brkrjo-Sriaav, k. t. A., were all 
filed with the Holy Spirit, etc They were thus endued both 
with courage to declare the word of God, and with miraculous 
power for confirming its truth. They had just prayed for assist- 
ance in both respects. 

» 

Verses 32-37. The Believers are of one Mind, and have aU 

Things common. 

V. 32. cW, slightly but, turns our attention from the apostles (v. 
31) to the church at large. — rov irX^ovs tw irarrcixroiTw, the 
multitude of those who believed, like to wXaftos rwv fjuJhjrwv in 6, 2. 
This description of the union of heart and the liberality which dis- 
tinguished the disciples, applies to all of them, as the unqualified 
nature of the language clearly intimates. Meyer supposes those 
only to be meant who are mentioned as new converts in v. 4 ; x 
but the mind does not recall readily so distant a remark. — odtt 
cfe, not even one. — ZXeycv 10W ctvoi, said that it was his own, L e. 
insisted on his right to it so long as others were destitute, see v. 
34. — Koivd, common in the use of their property, not necessarily 
in the possession of it Compare the note on 2, 44 sq. " It is 
proper to remark," says Bishop Blomfield, 9 " that although an ab- 

1 1 am not surprised to find that Meyer has corrected this opinion in his new 
edition. 
* Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, third edition, p. 28. 
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solute community of goods existed, in a certain sense, amongst the 
first company of believers, it was not insisted upon by the apos- 
tles as a necessary feature in the constitution of the Christian 
church. We find many precepts in the Epistles, which distinctly 
recognize the difference of rich and poor, and mark out the re- 
spective duties of each class ; and the apostle Paul, in particular, 
far from enforcing a community of goods, enjoins those who were 
affluent to make a contribution every week for those who were 
poorer (1 Cor. 16, 2. 3). Yet the spirit of this primitive system 
should pervade the church in all ages. All Christians ought to 
consider their worldly goods, in a certain sense, as the common 
property of their brethren. There is a part of it which by the 
laws of God and nature belongs to their brethren ; who, if they 
cannot implead them for its wrongful detention before an earthly 
tribunal, have their right and title to it written by the finger of 
God himself in the records of the gospel, and will see it estab- 
lished at the judgment day." 

V. 33. fuyaX-Q 8vydfi€Ly with great power, with convincing effect 
on the minds of men, see Matt 9, 29 ; Luke 4, 32. Among the 
elements of this power we are to reckon, no doubt, the miracles 
which the disciples performed ; but the singular number forbids the 
supposition that Swdpti can refer to miracles except in this indirect 
manner. — x****? some understand of the favor which the Christians 
enjoyed with the people in consequence of their liberality ; see 
2, 47 (Grot Kuin. Olsh.). It is better, with De Wette, Meyer, 
Alford, and others, to retain the ordinary sense : divine favor, 
grace, of which their liberality was an effect ; comp 2 Cor. 9, 14. 
V. 34. ou8c yap, k. t. A.., For (a proof of their reception of such 
grace) there was no one needy, left to suffer among them. — xcopuw, 
estates, landed possessions, see 5, 3. 8 ; Matt 26, 36 ; Mark 14, 
32. — toAowtcs fycpov, sold and brought. This combination illus- 
trates the occasional use of the present participle as an imper- 
fect W. ♦ 45. 1. a.; S. ♦ 173. 2. 

V. 35. h-CSovy .... tSv oVootoAidv, placed them at the feet of the 
apostles, see v. 37 ; 5, 2. The frequency of the act is determined 
by that of the previous verb. This appears to have been a figu- 
rative expression, signifying to commit entirely to their care or 
disposal. It may have arisen from the Oriental custom of laying 
gifts or tribute before the footstool of kings. — SicStSoro, distribution 
xcas made. The verb is impersonal. — #coSon .... ct^cv occurs as 

in 2, 45. 

V. 36. 8c subjoins an example in illustration of what is said in 
v. 34. 35. — Barnabas is the individual of this name who became 

13 
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subsequently so well known as Paul's associate in missionary la- 
bors ; see 13, 2 sq. The appellation which he received from the 
apostles describes a particular trait in his style of preaching. 
Most suppose it to be derived from hx«3 la, (Syro-Chaldaic), L e. 
son of prophecy, but in a more restricted sense of the phrase as 
equivalent to vtos irapcucXiprca)?, son of consolation, since wpo^n/rm 
includes also hortatory, consolatory discourse ; comp. 1 Cor. 14, 3. 
For other conjectures, see Kuinoel ad loc. — Acwnp. He was pro- 
bably a Levite, in distinction from Upvk, a priest, i. e. a descend- 
ant of Levi but not of the family of Aaron. — Kvirpio? t$ ycvc* de- 
scribes him as a Jew born in Cyprus ; comp. 18, 2. 24. 

V. 37. vjrdpxovToe avnp dypov, lie having land. It is not said that 
this estate was in Cyprus, but that is naturally inferred. The 
Levites, as a trib.e, had no part in the general division of Canaan 
(see Num. 18, 20) ; but that exclusion did not destroy the right 
of individual ownersliip l within the forty-eight cities and the 
territory adjacent to them, wliich were assigned to the Levites 
(Num. 35, 1-8) ; comp. e. g. Lev. 25, 32 ; Jer. 32, 8. After the 
exile they would naturally exercise the same right even out 
of Palestine. — ■ to xPVH^y ^ money, which is the proper sense 
of the plural ; comp. 8, 18. 20 ; 24, 26. 



CHAPTER V. 

Verses 1-11. The Falsehood of Ananias and Sqpphira, and 

their Death. 

V. 1. We enter on a new chapter here in a two-fold sense of 
the expression. As Olshausen remarks, " the history of the infant 
church has presented hitherto an image of unsullied light ; it is 
now for the first time that a shadow falls upon it We can imag- 
ine that a sort of holy emulation had sprung up among the first 
Christians ; that they vied with each other in testifying their 
readiness to part with every thing superfluous in their possession, 
and to devote it to the wants of the church. This zeal now 
bore away some, among others, who had not yet been freed in 
their hearts from the predominant love of earthly things. Such 
a person was Ananias, who, having sold a portion of his property, 
kept back a part of the money wliich he received for it The root 

1 See Saalschiitz, Das Mosaischc Rccht, Vol. I. p. 149. 
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of his sin lay in liis vanity, his ostentation. He coveted the repu- 
tation of appearing to be as disinterested as the others, while at 
heart he was still the slave of Mammon, and so must seek to gain 
by hypocrisy what he could not deserve by his benevolence." — 8c 
puts the conduct of Ananias in contrast with that of Barnabas 
and the other Christians. — kt^/uio, a possession of the nature de- 
fined in v. 3. 

V. 2. tyoa^touro airo t^s rifir}*, kept back, reserved for himself, 
from the price. The genitive, which in classical Greek usually 
follows a partitive verb like this (K. S 271. 2), depends oftener in 
the New Testament on a preposition. W. $ 30. 7. c. — <rwci8vtas, 
being conscious of it to herself, aware of the reservation just men- 
tioned (comp. v. 9.) *, not sc. aur£, knowing it cls well as lie, since it 
is the object of koL to hint the collusion of the parties. — fiipos tl, 
a certain part, which he pretended was all he had received. 

V. 3. hvoLriy why, demands a reason for lus yielding to a temp- 
tation which he ought to have repelled. The question recognizes 
his freedom of action. Compare James 4, 7. The sin is charged 
upon him as his own act, in the next verse. — cirXiJpoxrcv ttjv Kap&iav 
oxw, has filled, possessed, thy lieart ; comp. John 13, 27. — ^cwrao-- 
9ai .... ayiov, UuU thou sJiouldst deceive the Holy Spirit, i. e. the 
apostles, to whom God revealed himself by the Spirit. The in- 
finitive is telic (Mey. De Wet), and the purpose is predicated, 
not of Ananias, but of the tempter. Satan's object was to insti- 
gate to the act, and that he accomplished. Some make the infin- 
itive ecbatic, and as the intention of Ananias was frustrated, 
must then render that thou sJumldst attempt to deceive. This is 
forced and unnecessary. — rov xuptbv, the estate, field ; see 4, 34. 

V. 4. oy^l fiivov, sc. KTYJ/ua, k. t. A., Did it not, while it remained 
unsold, remain to you as your own property ? and when sold was it 
not., i. e. the money received for it, in your own power ? This 
language makes it evident that the community of goods, as it ex- 
isted in the church at Jerusalem, was purely a voluntary thing, 
and not required by the apostles. Anauias was not censured be- 
cause he had not surrendered his entire property, but for false- 
hood in professing to have done so when he had not. — rl on 
stands concisely for ri icmv on, as in v. 9 ; Mark 2, 16 ; Luke 2, 49 
(Frtz. Mey. De Wet.). It is a classical idiom, but not common. — 
&ov, k. t. A.., didst thou put in thy heart, conceive the thing ; comp. 
19, 21. The expression has a Hebraistic coloring (comp. 2^"br a*r 
in Dan. I, 8 and Mai. 2, 2), though not unlike the Homeric tv 
faal Sto-Scu. The aorist (not perf. as in E. V.) represents the 
wicked thought as consummated. — ovk tyvtxna .... &£ is an in- 
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tensive way of saying that the peculiar enormity of his sin con- 
sisted in its being committed against God. David takes the same 
view of his guilt in Ps. 51, 6. Ananias had attempted to deceive 
men as well as God ; but that aspect of his conduct was so un- 
important, in comparison with the other, that it is overlooked, 
denied. Compare Matt. 10, 20; 1 Thess. 4, 8. See W. i 59. 8. 
b. It is logically correct to translate ov#c . . . . dXXd, not so much 
. ... as, but is incorrect in form, and less forcible, tycvcm) gov- 
erns the dative here, as in the Septuagint, but never in the class- 
ics. W. i 31. 5. 

V. 5. liiifrvfa expired. — #ccu tycvcro, k. t. X., and great fear came 
upon ail, etc. Luke repeats this remark in v. 1 1. It applies here 
to the first death only, the report of which spread rapidly, and 
produced everywhere the natural effect of so awful a judgment 
Some editors (Lchm. Mey. Tsch.) strike out ravra after dxouovra*. 
It is wanting in A B D, Vulg. et al., and may have been inserted 
from v. 11. If it be genuine, however, it may refer to a single 
event, especially when that is viewed in connection with its at- 
tendant circumstances. The plural does not show that the writer 
would include also the death of Sapphira, i. e. that he speaks 
here proleptically, which is De Wette's view. 

V. 6. 61 v€wt€/>oi = v€<lvutkoi in v. 10. They were probably the 
younger men in the assembly, in distinction from the older (Neand. 
De Wet. Alf.). It devolved on them naturally to perform 
this service, both on account of their greater activity and out of 
respect to their superiors in age. So also Walch decides (Dis- 
sertationes, etc. p. 79 sq.). Some have conjectured (Kuin. Olsh. 
Mey.) that they were a class of regular assistants or officers in 
the church. That opinion has no support, unless it be favored by 
this passage. — oWorciAav is less certain than has been com- 
monly supposed. The E. V. renders icound up, shrouded or cov- 
ered, which is adopted also by Kuin. De Wet Alf. and others. 
*Rost and Palm (Lex. s. v.) recognize this as the last of their def- 
initions, but rely for it quite entirely on this passage and Eurip. 
Troad. 382. Walch (Disscrtationes, etc., p. 79 sq.) argues in 
favor of this signification, and with success, if it be true, accord- 
ing to his assumption that TrcpMnxXAcw and trvorcAAa denote the 
same thing as used of the rites of burial. The Vulgate has amo- 
verunt, which the older E. Vv. appear to have followed : thus, 
moved away (Wicl.) ; put apart (Tynd. Cranm.) ; took apart (Gen.) ; 
removed (Rhem.). This sense is too remote from any legitimate 
use of the verb, to be defended. A third explanation which keeps 
nearer both to the etymology and the ordinary meaning, is placed 
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togctlter, laid out or composed his stiffened limbs, so as to enable 
the bearers to take up and carry the body with more convenience. 
Meyer insists on this view, and contends that rarAow awtordX.rfcrav 
in Eurip., as referred to above, can be translated only were laid out 
(dressed at the same time,) in robes. It is certain that no mode of 
preparing the body, which was formal at all, requiring delay, could 
have been observed in an emergency like the present — cfcvcy- 
jhutc?, having carried forth out of the house and beyond the city. 
Except in the case of kings or other distinguished persons, the 
Jews did not bury within the walls of their towns. See Jahn's 
Archseol. i 206. This circumstance accounts for the time which 
elapsed before the return of the bearers. It was customary for 
the Jews to bury the dead much sooner than is common with us. 
The reason for this despatch is found partly in the fact that de- 
composition takes place very rapidly after death in warm cli- 
mates (comp. John 11, 39), and partly in the peculiar Jewish 
feeling respecting the defilement incurred by contact with a 
dead body; see Numb. 19, 11 sq. The interment in the case 
of Ananias may have been hastened somewhat by the extraordi- 
nary occasion of his death ; but even under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, a person among the Jews was commonly buried the same 
day on which he died. See Win. Realw. Vol. II. p. 1 6. Even 
among the present inhabitants of Jerusalem, says- Tobler, 1 burial, 
as a general rule, is not deferred more than three or four hours. 

V. 7. tyevtro .... #ca4 Now it came to pass, — an interval of 
about three hours, — tlien, etc a* ... . Suurrrjim is not here the 
subject of fyorro, but forms a parenthetic clause, and #ccu 
(see on 1, 10) introduces the apodosis of the sentence (Frtz. 
De Wet. Mey.). For the same construction, comp. Matt. 15, 32", 
Mark 6, 2 (in the correct text) ; Luke 9, 28. See W. J 62. 2. 
The minute specification of time here imparts an air of reality to 
the narrative. — cta-iJX^cv, came i?i, i. e. to the place of assembly. 
V. £. forvcpCfh) airy, addressed her ; Hebraistic after the manner 
of rw, see on 3, 12. De Wette inclines to the ordinary Greek 
sense : answered, i. e. upon her salutation. — too-ovtvv is the geni- 
tive of price : for so much, and no more, pointing, says Meyer, to 
the money which lay there within sight Kuinoel's better view 
is that Peter named the sum; but, it being unknown to the 
writer, he substitutes for it an indefinite term, like our " so 
much," or " so and so." This sense is appropriate to the woman's 
x-eply. 

1 Denkblatter aus Jerusalem, von Dr. Titus Tobler, p. 325 (St. Gallen 1853). 
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V. 9. ti art, #c. r. X., Wliy is it that it was agreed, concerted, by 
you ? The dative occurs after the passive, instead of the genitive 
with v7ro, when the agent is not only the author of the act, but 
the person for whose benefit the act is performed. K. i 284. 
11. — wLpdcrai to wrcvfui, to tempt, put to trial, Oie Spirit as pos- 
sessed by the apostles, whether he can be deceived or not ; see 
on v. 3. — ISov 61 7Too€5, *c. r. A., behold, the feet of those who buried 
thy husband. iSov directs attention to the sound of their foot- 
steps as they approached the door. What occurred before their 
entrance occupied but a moment 

V. 10. Trapaxprjfia, immediately after this declaration of Peter. 
It is evident that the writer viewed the occurrence as supernatu- 
ral. The second death was not only instantaneous, like the first, 
but took place precisely as Peter had foretold. The woman lay 
dead at the apostle's feet, as the men entered who had just borne 
her husband to the grave. 

V. 11. Seo note on v. 5. — <f>6/3o<; p-cyas, great fear came, etc. 
To produce this impression both in the church and out of it was 
doubtless one of the objects which the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira was intended to accomplish. The punishment inflicted 
on them, while it displayed the just abhorrence with which God 
looked upon this particular instance of prevarication, was impor- 
tant also as a permanent testimony against similar offences in 
every age of the church. " Such severity in the beginning of 
Christianity," says Benson, 1 " was highly proper, in order to pre- 
vent any occasion for like punishments for the time to come. 
Thus Cain, the first murderer, was most signally punished by the 
immediate hand of God. Thus, upon the erecting of God's tem- 
poral kingdom among the Jews, Nadab and Abihu were struck 
dead for offering strange fire before the Lord. And Korah and 
his company were swallowed up alive by the earth, for opposing 
Moses, the faithful servant of God ; and the two hundred and 
fifty men, who offered incense upon that occasion, were consumed 
by a fire, which came out from the Lord. And, lastly, Uzzah, for 
touching the ark, fell by as sudden and remarkable a divine judg- 
ment, when the kingdom was going to be established in the 
house of David, to teach Israel a reverence for God and divine 
things. Nay, in establishing even human laws, a severe punish- 
ment upon the first transgressors doth oft prevent the punishment 
of others, who are deterred from like attempts by the suffering of 
the first criminals." 

1 History of the First Planting of the Christian Religion, etc., Vol. I. p. 105 
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Verses 12-16. The Apostles still preach, and confirm their Testi- 
mony by Miracles. 

V. 12. 8c, now, continuative. — voXXd. in this position qualifies 
the two nouns more strongly than when joined with the first of 
them, as in 2, 43. The first and last places in a Greek sentence 
may be emphatic. K. $ 348. 6. — #ccu jprav, k. t. A.., and they were 
all with one mind in Solomon's porch, i. e. from day to day. It was 
their custom to repair thither and preach to the people whom 
they found in this place of public resort cwtovtcs refers to the 
apostles mentioned in the last clause (Kuin. Olsh. Alf). Some 
understand it of all the believers (Bug. De Wet. Mey.) ; in disre- 
gard both of the natural antecedent and of the improbability that 
so many would assemble at once in such a place. The apostles 
or individuals of them are meant certainly in v. 42 ; and from 
the similarity of that passage to this, we naturally infer that Luke 
speaks of the same class of persons here as there. 

V. 13. tw 8c Xoanav, hut of the rest who did not belong to the party 
of the apostles, who were not Chris tains, the same evidently who 
are called 6 Xaoq just below. — ov&t?, #c. r. A.., no one ventured to asso- 
ciate with them (see 9, 26 ; 10, 28), viz. the apostles ; lit join 
himself to them. So deeply had the miracles wrought by the 
apostles impressed the Jewish multitude, that they looked upon 
those who performed them with a sort of religious awe, and were 
afraid to mingle freely with them. Aowruiv, taken as above, need 
not include any but unbelievers, even if we confine airwrcs to the 
apostles. If we extend amines to the disciples generally, the 
notion that the others are believers as well as unbelievers (Alf.), 
falls away still more decisively. That the apostles should have 
inspired their fellow Christians with a feeling of dread, disturbs 
all our conceptions of their relations to each other, as described or 
intimated elsewhere. — A comma is the proper point after avroU. 
— 4AAu, but, as opposed to what they refrained from doing. — 
CftcyoAwcv clvtoxs, magnified tJiem, regarded them with wonder and 
extolled them. 

V. 14. This verse is essentially parenthetic, but contains a re- 
mark which springs from the one just made. One of the ways 
in which the people testified their regard for the Christians was, 
that individuals of them were constantly passing over to the side 
*)f the latter. — fiaXXov 8c, and still more, comp. 9, 22 ; Luke 5, 15. 
- — -np input, the Lord, here Christ, many connect with «xotcvoitcs : 
\)ut a comparison with 11, 24 shows that it depends rather on the 
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verb. — irX-qSrf, k. t. X., multitudes both of men and women. The 
additions were so great that Luke counts them no longer (see 1, 
15; 2,41 and 4, 4). 

V. 15. wotc binds this verse to v. 13. We have here an illus- 
tration of the extent to which the people carried their confidence 
in the apostles. — #cara -ras irAarcta?, along Vie streets. W. ♦ 49. d. 
— hrl kXivwv kcu Kpa/?/?arcov, upon beds and pallets. The latter was 
a cheaper article used by the common people. See Diet of Antt 
art. Lcctus; and R. and P. Lex. s. o-kc/mtoi*. The rich and the 
poor grasped at the present opportunity to be healed of their dis- 
eases. Instead of #cAuw, many read K\wapLwtv y little beds, with ref- 
erence to their portable size. We may adopt that reading, and 
yet distinguish the terms as before ; for these couches need not 
have been larger than the others in order to be more valuable. — 
IpXOfibov Herpov, as Peter was passing. The genitive does not 
depend on <r#aa, but is absolute. — #cav = #c<u lav, at least, so much 
as (vel certe) ; comp. Mark 6, 56; 2 Cor. 11, 16. The separate 
parts can hardly be traced in this idiom. Some evolve them 
from an ellipsis : in order that, if Peter came, he might touch some 
of them, even if it were only his shadow (Mey.). See Klotz ad 
Devar. Vol. II. p. 139 sq. 

V. 16. aar$€V€Lq omits the article here, but has it in v. 15. It is 
there generic, here partitive : sick, sc. persons. K. $ 244. 8. 3;e 
Aov/xcvovs, #c. t. A., being added to ao-^cvas, distinguishes the pos- 
sessed or demoniacs from those affected by ordinary maladies ; 
comp. 8, 7. — oKaSdpTw, unclean, i. e. morally corrupt, utterly 
wicked, comp. 19, 12. 

Verses 17-25. Renewed Imprisonment of the Apostles, and their 

Escape, 

V. 17. But (8c) this success (v. 16) calls forth persecution. — 
dvaoras, rising up, not from his seat in the council (for the council 
is not said to have been in session), but as it were mentally, becom- 
ing excited, proceeding to act Kuinoel calls it redundant. See fur- 
ther, on 9, 18. — The apx^p^ is probably Annas, who was before 
mentioned under that title. Some suppose Caiaphas, the actual 
high-priest, to be intended. See on 4, 6. — oi ovv avrcp are not his 
associates in the Sanhedrim (for they are distinguished from these 
in v. 21), but, according to the more obvious relation of the, words 
to aZJpco-w TtDv 2a88oi>#caiwv, those wWi him in sympathy and opinion, 
i. e. members of the religious sect to which he belonged ; comp. 
14, 4. Josephus states that most of the higher class in his day 
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were skeptics or Sadducees, though the mass of the people were 
Pharisees. — frrjXov, indignation (13, 45), not envy; a Hebraistic 
sense. 

V- 18. ini tovs dirooToAous, upon the apostles, viz. Peter (v. 29) 

and others of them, but probably not the entire twelve. They 

were lodged in the public prison, so as to be kept more securely. 

It is far-fetched to suppose that Sq/Mxrcp was meant to suggest 

' that they were treated as common malefactors. 

V. 19. The account of a similar escape is more fully related 
in 12, 7 sq. — &a rfp wktos, during the night, and not far from its 
close, as the two next verses seem to indicate. Fritzsche l con- 
cedes this sense of &a here, also in 16, 9 and 17, 10, but pronounces 
it entirely abnormal. Classic usage, it is true, would require 
through the night, its entire extent, and it would then follow strangely 
enough that the doors of the prison must have stood open for 
hours, before the apostles went forth from their confinement. 
Meyer insists on that as the true meaning here. It is more rea- 
sonable to ascribe to Luke a degree of inaccuracy in the use of 
the preposition. See W. ♦ 47. L An extreme purism in some cases 
is one of Meyer's faults as a critic. — rjvoifr tcls Svpa?, opened ike 
doors (se*e 12, 10), which were then closed again; see v. 23. — 
ifayayw aurou?, having brought Utem forth, while the keepers were 
at their post (v. 23), but were restrained by a divine power from 
seeing them (see on 12, 10), or at all events from interposing to 
arrest them. 

V. 20. 7rop€v^(r&€ and AaXcIrc are present because they denote 
acts already in progress. The prisoners were to proceed on their 
'way to the temple, and to persist there in proclaiming the offen- 
sive message. See on 3, 6. — to. prjfMLTa ttjs £un}s Tavrrp, t/ie words 
of this life, eternal life which you preach, comp. 13, 26. W. ♦ 34. 
2. b. Olshausen refers ravrrp to the angel : this life of which I 
apeak to you ; Lightfoot to the Sadducees : tJiu life which they 
deny. According to some ravrrp belongs to the entire expression, 
these words of life ; agreeing as a Hebraism with the dependent 
noun, instead of the governing one. See Green's Gr., p. 265. An 
adjective may be so used, but not the pronoun. 

V. 21. vtto tov opSpov, at early dawn. The temple had already 
opened its gates to the worshippers and the traffickers (John 2, 
14 sq.) accustomed to resort thither. Hence the apostles could 
l>egin their work of instruction, as soon as they arrived. The 
I>eople of the East commence the day much earlier than is cus- 

1 FritMchiorum Opuscula Academics, p. 165. 

14 
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tomary with us. The arrangements of life there adjust them- 
selves to the character of the climate. During a great part of the 
year in Palestine, the heat becomes oppressive soon after sun- 
rise, and the inhabitants, therefore, assign their most important 
duties and labors to the early hours of the day. Nothing is more 
common at the present time than to sec the villagers going forth 
to their employment in the fields, while the night and the day are 
still struggling with each other. Worship is often performed in the 
synagogues at Jerusalem before the sun appears above Olivet. — 
7rapaycvoft€vos, having come, i. e. to the place of assembly, wliich 
was probably a room in the temple (see 6, 14 ; Matt 27, 3 sq.), and 
whence apparently the chief priest and his coadjutors sent out a 
summons (orwc#caAcorav) to their colleagues to hasten together. On 
some occasions the Sanhedrists met at the house of the high-priest, 
see Matt. 26, 57. — kcu vacrav rrjv ytpovcruw, and all the eldership, sen- 
ate connected with the Sanhedrim ; comp. 4, 5 ; 22, 5. The promi- 
nence thus given to that branch of the council exalts our idea of 
its dignity. The term reminds us of men who were venerable 
for their years and wisdom. Kuinoel would emphasize ircurav, as 
if the attendance of that order was full at this time, but was not 
always so. Some (Lightf. Olsh. Str. Mey.) think that this was 
not an ordinary session of the Sanhedrim, but that the elders of 
the nation at large were called upon to give their advice in the 
present emergency. 

V. 22. ol vmiperaiy the servants who executed the orders of the 
Sanhedrim, see v. 26. Some of the temple guard may have 
acted in this capacity. See on 4, 1. 

V. 24. 6 icpcvs, the priest by way of eminence (1 Mac*c. 15. 1 ; 
Jos. Antt. 6. 12. 1), hence = apxi€p€i>s, as the same functionary is 
termed in v. 17, and 4, 6. — On oi dpxicpc??, see 4, 6. — Strpropow 
Trcpl avrtuv, were perplexed concerning them, i. e. the words reported, 
not the apostles (Mey. Alf.). Xoyows is the more obvious antece- 
dent, and, besides, nothing would embarrass the rulers so much as 
the circulation of such reports at this precise moment. — r( &y yev- 
oito tovto, wliat this would become, how it would affect the public 
mind in regard to the Christians and their doctrine, tovto refers 
to the miraculous liberation, and confirms what was said of 
avrojv. 

Verses 26-28. They art arrested again and brought before the 

Council 

V. 26. For (rrparrjyo^, see on 4, 1. — Ivafirj XiSaaSwcLV we are to 
connect probably with ov fiera /&xs : They brought them tcitltout vio* 
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fence that they might not be stoned, ifopowro yap rov Xaov, for they 
/eared the people, forms a parenthetic remark, the logical force 
of which is the same as if it had stood at the close of the sen- 
tence. The E. versions generally (also Mey.) attach the last 
clause to Ifofiovyro instead of ^yaycv, hut the proper connectives 
after verbs of fearing are prj, firjirwv, and the like, and not tva prj. 
See W. ♦ 56. 2. R. Teschendorf puts a comma after fiias, instead 
of a colon, as in some Bditions. 

V. 28. mpcrfftKla iraprrfytOwLftcv. See the note on 4, 17. — «rl 
t$ wofiart tovto), upon (as their authority, see 4, 18) Otis name, 
which they left unspoken as well known, or perhaps disdained 
to mention. — fcraya-yco' .... alfjuoi, i. e. fix upon us the guilt of hav- 
ing shed his blood as that of an innocent person ; comp. Matt. 
23,35. — tov avSptlnrov tovtov, this man, is not of itself contemptu- 
ous (comp. Luke 23, 47 ; John 7, 46), but could have that turn 
given to it by the voice, and was so uttered probably at this time. 

Verses 29-32. The Answer of Peter, and its Effect. 

V. 29. teal o! anwroXot, and the other apostles. Peter spoke in 
their name, see 2, 14. — ir€i$apx£lv .... avSpunrois. The Jews, 
though as a conquered nation they were subject to the Romans, 
acknowledged the members of the Sanhedrim as their legitimate 
rulers ; and the injunction which the Sanhedrim imposed on the 
apostles at this time emanated from the highest human authority 
to which they could have felt that they owed allegiance. The 
injunction which this authority laid on the apostles clashed with 
their religious convictions, their sense of the rights of the infinite 
Hnler, and in this conflict between human law and divine, they 
declared that the obligation to obey God was paramount to every 
other. The apostles and early Christians acted on the principle, 
that human governments forfeit their claim tqp obedience when 
they require what God has plainly forbidden, or forbid what he 
lias required. They claimed the right of judging for themselves 
Xvhat was right and what was wrong, in reference to their re- 
ligious and their political duties, and they regulated their conduct 
Vjy that decision. It is worthy of notice that, in 4, 19, they pro- 
£>ound this principle as one which even their persecutors could 
toot controvert, i. e. as one which commends itself to every man's 
Reason and unperverted moral feelingsf In applying this princi- 

1 Socrates avowed this principle, when in his defence he said to his judges 
wcfo-opMu 84 fiaWo* t£ dcy fj vfiiy (Plat. Apol. 29 D) : and unless the plea be valid, 
He died as a felon and not as a martyr. See other heathen testimonies to the 
effect in Wetstein's Novum Testamentum, Vol. IL p. 478. 
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pie, it will be found that the apostles in every instance abstained 
from all forcible resistance to the public authorities. They re- 
fused utterly to obey the mandates which required them to vio- 
late their consciences, but they endured quietly the penalties 
which the executors of the law enforced against them. They 
evaded the pursuit of their oppressors if they could (2 Cor. 11, 
32. 33), secreted themselves from arrest (12, 19), left their prisons 
at the command of God, yet when violent hands were laid upon 
them, and they were dragged before magistrates, to the dungeon, 
or to death, they resisted not the wrong, but " followed his steps, 
who, when he suffered, threatened not, but committed himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously" (1 Pet 2, 22. 23). 

V. 30. rw iraripwv recalls to mind the series of promises which 
God had made to provide a Saviour, comp. 3, 25. — vycipcv, raised 
up, sent into the world ; comp. 3, 22 ; 13, 23. So Calvin, Bengel, 
De Wette, and others. Some supply cVc vacpw, raised up from the 
dead; but that idea being involved in ityoxrc below, would intro- 
duce a repetition at variance with the brevity of the discourse. — 
ov v/x.ei9, k. r. A.., whom ye slew (26, 21) by hanging ; not* slew and 
hung (E. V.). — (vXov = oravpov, a Hebraism. It occurs especially 
where the Jews are spoken of as having crucified the Saviour 
(10,39; 13,29). 

V. 31. apxqyov /cat oarnjpa belong as predicates to tovtov: this 
one (as, who is) a prince and a Saviour; not to the verb : exalted 
to be a prince, etc., (E. V.). — 17} 8c£i£ avrov, to his right hand; see 
note on 2, 33. — 8ow<u /irravotav, to give repentance, i. e. the grace 
or disposition to exercise it; comp. 3, 16; 18, 27; John 16, 7. 8. 
Some understand it of the opportunity to repent, or the pro- 
vision of mercy which renders repentance available to the sinner 
(De Wet). The expression is too concise to convey naturally 
that idea, and rony fieravoias is employed for that purpose in Heb. 
12, 17. In both cases the exaltation of Christ is represented as 
securing the result in question, because it was the consummation 
of his work, and gave effect to all that preceded. 

V. 32. fiaprvpc; governs here two genitives, one of a person, 
the other of a thing ; see Phil. 2, 30 ; Heb. 13, 7. W. ♦ 30. 3. R. 
3 ; K. i 275. R. 6. Since their testimony was true, they must 
declare it ; no human authority could deter them from it, comp. 
4, 20. — Kol . . . . aytov, ami the Holy Spirit (8c) too (sc. avrov 
fidprvp) is his witness. — toTs 7rct^ap^oi5(rtv auTai, to t/iose who 
obey him, i. e. by receiving the gospel, comp. 6, 7. Many suppose 
the apostle to refer chiefly to the special gifts which the Spirit 
conferred on so many of the first Christians, in order to confirm 
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their faith as the truth of God. What took place on the day of 
Pentecost was a testimony of this nature, and that or some 
equivalent sign was repeated on other occasions ; comp. 10, 45 ; 
19, 6 ; Mark 16, 20. But to that outward demonstration we may 
add also the inward witness of the Spirit, which believers re- 
ceive as the evidence of their adoption ; comp. Rom. 8, 1 6 ; Gal. 
4, 6 ; 1 John 3, 24. Neander interprets the language entirely of 
this internal manifestation. Since the Holy Spirit testified to the 
gospel in both ways, and since the remark here is unqualified, 
we have no reason to consider the expression less extensive than 
the facts in the case. 

V. 33. SurrpCovTo, were convulsed with rage, lit were sawn asunder, 
torn in pieces. The E. V. supplies " to the heart," after the verb 
(see 7, 54), but the Greek text has no such reading. Some 
render sawed their teeth, gnashed them ; which would require toi* 
A&nru? as the expressed object of the verb. — ipovXevovro, re- 
solved, determined, see 27, 39, and John 12, 10 ; but on the repre- 
sentation of Gamaliel they recalled their purpose. The issue 
was averted, and hence the tense is imperfect. Instead of pass- 
ing a formal vote, it is more probable that they declared their in- 
tention by some tumultuous expression of their feelings. The verb 
may denote the act as well as the result of deliberation, took 
counsel, consulted ; but men exasperated as they were would not 
be likely to pay much regard to parliamentary decorum. 

Verses 34-39. The Advice of GrarrwMel 

V. 34. Ttfuos governs Xaw as allied to words denoting judg- 
ment, estimation. See W. i 31. 6. b. ; Mt$388. The character 
which Luke ascribes to Gamaliel in this passage agrees with 
that which he bears in the Talmud. He appears there, also, as 
a zealous Pharisee, as unrivalled in that age for his knowledge 
of the law, as a distinguished teacher (see 22, 3), and as pos- 
sessing an enlarged, tolerant spirit, far above the mass of his 
countrymen. He is said to have lived still some fifteen years or 
more after this scene in the council. See Hertz. Encyk. Vol. 
IV. p. 656. 1 — Pp*xy refers evidently to time (in Wicl., for a while), 
not to space (E. V.). 

V. 35. dire. What follows is probably an outline of the 
speech.— brl tow- aySfHtmois rovrots some join with w/xxtcxctc, take 
heed unto yourselves in respect to these men ( E. V.) ; others 

1 Hertxog's Real-Encycklopadie fiir die protestamUche Theologie and Kirche. 
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with tl fLcAAerc irpdo-^iv, what ye are about to do in respect to 
Vvese men (Kuin. De Wet. Mey.). Both constructions are ad- 
missible (W. ♦ 55. 4), but as vpwrcrtw ti M twi is not uncommon 
in Greek (see examples in Wetst. N. T.), it is better to recog- 
nize an instance of that expression here. 

V. 36. irpo tovtuw rSm fj^p&v, Before tfvese times. This is not 
the first time that zealots or seditionists have appeared; they 
may have come forth with great pretensions, but ere long have 
closed their career with defeat and ignominy. For the sake of 
effect (observe yap), Gamaliel puts the case as if the prisoners 
would turn out to be persons of this stamp ; but before closing 
he is careful to remind his associates tjiat there was another pos- 
sibility ; see v. 39. — ®cu6a?. Josephus mentions an insur- 
rectionist, named Theudas, who appeared in the reign of Clau- 
dius, some ten years after the delivery of this speech. Ga- 
maliel, therefore, must refer here to another man of this name ; 
and this man, since he preceded Judas the Galilean (v. 37), could 
not have lived much later than the reign of Herod the Great 
The year of that monarch's death, as Josephus states, was re- 
markably turbulent ; the land was overrun with belligerent par- 
ties, under the direction of insurrectionary chiefs, or fanatics. 
Josephus mentions but three of these disturbers by name ; he 
passes over the others with a general allusion. Among those 
whom the Jewish historian has omitted to name, may have been 
the Theudas whom Gamaliel has here in view. The name was 
not an uncommon one ( Win. Realw. Vol. IL p. 609) ; and it can 
excite no surprise that one Theudas, who was an insurgent, 
should have appeared in the time of Augustus, and another, fifty 
years later, in the time of Claudius. Josephus gives an account 
of four men named Simon, who followed each other within forjty 
years, and of three named Judas, within ten years, who were all 
instigators of rebellion. This mode of reconciling Luke with 
Josephus is approved by Lardner, Bengel, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Anger, Winer, and others. 1 Another very plausible supposition 
is, that Luke's Theudas may have been identical with one of the 
three insurgents whom Josephus designates by name. Sonntag, 
who agrees with those who adopt this view, has supported it 
with much learning and ability. 2 He maintains that the Theudas 

1 Jost, the Jewish historian (Gcschichte der Israeliten, Bond II. Anh. p. 76) 
asscntH to this explanation, and admits the credibility of Luke as well as of 
Josephus. 

* In the Thcologische Studien und Kritikcn, 1837, p. 622 sq., translated by the 
writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 409 sq. 
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mentioned by Gamaliel is the individual who occurs in Josephus 
under the name of Simon, a slave of Herod, who attempted to 
make himself king, in the year of that monarch's death. He 
urges the following reasons for that opinion : first, this Simon, as 
he was the most noted among those who disturbed the public 
peace at that time, would be apt to occur to Gamaliel as an illus- 
tration of his point ; secondly, he is described as a man of the 

same lofty pretensions (clvat a£u>? ikirura? imp* ovrivovv = \cywv ctvcu 

rem fcvrav) ; thirdly, he died a violent death, which Josephus does 
not mention as true of the other two insurgents ; fourthly, he 
appears to have had comparatively few adherents, in conformity 
with Luke's were! rcrpaxocrtaiv ; and, lastly, his having been origi- 
nally a slave accounts for the twofold appellation, since it was 
very common among the Jews to assume a different name on 
changing their occupation or mode of life. It is very possible, 
therefore, that Gamaliel speaks of him as Theudas, because, 
having borne that name so long at Jerusalem, he was best known 
by it to the members of the Sandedrim ; and that Josephus, on 
the contrary, who wrote for Romans and Greeks, speaks of him 
as Simon, because it was under that name that he set himself up 
as king, and in that way acquired his foreign notoriety. (Tacit. 
Hist 5. 9.) — There can be no valid objection to either of the 
foregoing suppositions; both are reasonable, and both must be 
disproved before Luke can be justly charged with having com- 
mitted an anachronism in this passage. — rfttu rim, teas some one 
of importance. tU has often that emphatic force. W. $ 25. 2. c. 
V. 37. louSo? 6 TaXtXalos, k. t. X. Josephus mentions this Ju- 
do* the Galilean, and his account of him either confirms or leaves 
undenied every one of the particulars stated or intimated by 
Luke. See Bell. Jud. 2. 8. 1 ; Antt. 18. 1.6; 20. 5. 2. He calls 
liim twice 6 TaXtXxuo^, though he terms him also 6 TauAovtV^ in 
.Antt 18. 1. 1., from the fact that he was born at Gamala, in lower 
Cfaulonitis. He was known as the Galilean, because he lived 
subsequently in Galilee (De Wet.), or because that province 
^nay have included Gaulonitis. The epithet served to distin- 
guish him from another Judas, a revolutionist who appeared 
some ten years earlier than this. — cv reus rjfUpou^ 1-17? airoypa<f>r}s y in 
Xhe days of the registration, L e. in this instance, of persons and 
XHoperty, with a view to taxation (Jos. Antt 15. 1. I). The 
^Mvypfufnj in Luke 2, 2, which is so carefully distinguished from 
this tumult and which took place at the birth of Christ, is sup- 
posed generally to have been a census merely of the population. 
"We learn from Josephus, that soon after the dethronement of 
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Archelaus, about the year A. D. 6 or 7, the Emperor Augustus 
ordered a tax to be levied on the Jews. The payment of that 
tax Judas instigated the people to resist, on the ground of its 
beiug a violation of their allegiance to Jehovah to pay tribute to 
a foreign power ; comp. Matt 22, 17. He took up arms in defence 
of this principle, and organized a powerful opposition to the 
Roman government — k<Lccivos, k. t. A. Josephus relates that 
this rebellion was effectually suppressed, and that many of those 
who had taken part in it were captured and crucified by the Ro- 
mans. He says nothing of the fate of Judas himself. Stcoxop- 
7rifr&rjarav t were dispersed, describes very justly such a result of 
the enterprise. Coponius was then procurator of Judea, and 
Quirinus, or Cyrenius (Luke 2, 2), was proconsul of Syria. 

V. 38. #ccu ra vw, and now, in the light of such examples. — 
laxrart avrovs, let them alone ; not sc. aircXStLv, suffer tliem to depart, — 
1£ avSpwTTWy from men in distinction from God (v. 39), comp Matt 
21, 25. — rj povXrj .... rovroy tliis plan, enterprise, or (more correctly) 
work, since it was already in progress. — KaraXv&rjo-tTai, will be 
• frustrated, i. e. without any interference on your part. 

V. 39. In ei . . . . cWiV (comp. cav $ just before), the speaker 
reveals his sympathy with the prisoners. See on 4, 9. Without 
declaring the truth to be on their side, he at least argues the 
question from that point of view. — firprort .... cvpc-ft/rc. Critics 
differ as to the dependence of this clause. Some supply before 
it opart or an equivalent word (see Luke 21, 34) : Take heed lest 
ye be found (in the end) also fighting against God, as well as men 
(Grot. Kuin. Rob.). Others find the ellipsis in ov SvvacrSt KaraXvom 
avrovs, thus : Ye cannot destroy them (more correct than avro) and 
therefore, I say, should not attempt it, lest ye also, etc., (Bng. Mey.). 
ko4 in both cases, includes naturally the idea both of the impiety 
and the futility of the attempt De Wette assents to those who 
connect the words with Ida-art avrovs, in the last verse. This is 
the simplest construction, as /i-ijirorc follows appropriately after 
such a verb, and the sense is then complete without supplying 
anything. In this case some editors would put what intervenes 
in brackets ; but that is incorrect, inasmuch as the caution here 
presupposes the alternative in ct 8c c*c 3eov larw. — The advice of 
Gamaliel was certainly remarkable, and some of the early Chris- 
tian fathers went so far as to ascribe it to an unavowed attach- 
ment to the gospel. The supposition has no historical support ; 
and there are other motives which explain his conduct Gama- 
liel, as Neander remarks, was a man who had discernment 
enough to see that, if this were a fanatical movement, it would 
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be rendered more violent by opposition ; that all attempts to sup- 
press what is insignificant tend only to raise it into more im- 
portance. On the other hand, the manner in which the apostles 
spoke and acted may have produced some impression upon a 
mind not entirely prejudiced, and so much the more, since their 
strict observance of the law, and their hostile attitude towards 
Sadduceeism, must have rendered him favorably disposed towards 
them. Hence the thought may have arisen in his mind that, 
possibly, after all, there might be something divine in their cause. 

Verses 40-42. The Apostles suffer joyfully for Christ, and depart 

to preach him anew. 

V. 40. hreur9r)ow avr$, were persuaded by him, i. e. to spare 
the lives of the apostles, whom they had (see v. 33) resolved to 
put to death. They could not object to the views of Gamaliel, 
they were so reasonable ; they were probably influenced still 
more by his personal authority. Still their rage demanded some 
satisfaction ; they must punish the heretics, if they could not slay 
. them. — ScipoiTc?, having scourged. The instrument frequently 
used for this purpose was a whip, or scourge, consisting often 
of two lashes "knotted with bones, or heavy indented circles 
of bronze, or terminated by hooks, in which case it was aptly 
denominated a scorpion." Diet of Antt., art Flagrum. The 
punishment was inflicted on the naked back of the sufferer ; 
comp. 16, 22. A single blow would sometimes lay the flesh open 
to the bones. Hence, to scourge a person (Sctpw) meant properly 
to excoriate, flay him. Paul says that he suffered this punish- 
ment five times (2 Cor. 14, 24.). It is affecting to remember that 
the Saviour was subjected to this laoeration. 

V. 41. oi/xcK. The antithesis does not follow. — ofo, illative, 

1 e. in consequence of their release. — art, because, appends an 

explanation of xdJpoKi-c?, rejoicing, not of the verb. — forty tou 

^Wo/uiro?, in behalf of the name, i. e. of Jesus, which is omitted, 

neither because it has occurred just before, or more properly be- 

" the name" was a familiar expression among the disciples, 

as such required no addition (comp. 3 John v. 7). It is a 

.oss to our religious dialect that the term in this primitive sense 

fallen into disuse. The common text, indeed, reads avrov 

lifter ovofiaros, but without sufficient authority. — Karrj^vu^rjauv 

«Srffuur<9^yai 9 — a bold oxymoron, — were accounted worthy to be 

^disgraced. For an explanation of the paradox, see Luke 16, 15. 

The verbs refer to different standards of judgment. 

V. 42. tear oUov, from house to house, or at home, refers to their 

15 
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private assemblies in different parts of the city as distinguished 
from their labors in the temple. Those who reject the distributive 
sense in 2, 46, reject it also here. — owe bravovro StoaoTcovrc?, ceased 
not to teach, in defiance of the prohibition which blows as well 
as words had just now enforced on them (v. 40). The Greek in 
such a case employs a participle, not the infinitive, as the com- 
plement of the verb. K. i 310. 4. f. ; W. ♦ 45. 4. — cuayyrcXifopcyoc, 
jc. r. X., announcing the glad tidings of the Christ (first as em- 
phatic) Jesus ; the latter the . subject here, the former the predi- 
cate (comp. 9, 20. 22). This clause defines the preceding one. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Verses 1-7. Appointment of Alms- Distributers in the Church at 

Jerusalem. 

V. 1. cv rat? f)fi€pcus ravrai?, in these days. See on 1, 15. We 
may assign the events in this chapter to the year A. D. 35. They 
relate more or less directly to the history of Stephen, and must 
have taken place shortly before his death, which was just before 
Paul's conversion. — irkrjSwovrtov, becoming numerous. — twv 'EAAi/- 
vujtwv should be rendered, not Greeks = v EXA.i7v«s, but Hellenists. 
They were the Jewish members of the church who spoke the 
Greek language. The other party, the Hebrews, were the Pales- 
tine Jews, who spoke the Syro-Chaldaic, or Aramaean. See 
Win. Chald. Gr. p. 10 sq. — ira/x^cwpoOvro, were overlooked, is im- 
perfect, because the neglect is charged as one that was common. 
— SuLKovufi, ministration, distribution of alms, i. e. either of food or 
the money necessary to procure it. Olshausen argues for the 
former from rfj KcJh)fi€pivfj. 

V. 2. oi oa>8c#ca, the twelve. Matthias must have been one of 
them, and the validity of his choice as an apostle is placed here, 
beyond doubt. See on 1, 26. — to wkrjSos r&v fia^rjriav, the multi- 
tude, mass, of the disciples. It has been objected, that they had 
become too numerous at this time to assemble in one place. It 
is to be recollected, as De Wette suggests, that many of those 
who had been converted were foreign Jews, and had left the city 
ere this. — rffia^ jcaraXci'^aira?, #c. t. X., that we, forsaking the word 
of God, etc. It is not certain, from the narrative, to what extent 
this labor of providing for the poor had been performed by the 
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apostles. The following remarks of Rothe present a reasonable 
view of that question. " The apostles, at first, appear to have 
applied themselves to this business ; and to have expended per- 
sonally the common funds of the church. Yet, occupied as they 
were with so many other more important objects, they could have 
exercised only a general oversight in the case, and must have 
committed the details of the matter to others. Particular indi- 
viduals may not have been appointed for this purpose at the 
beginning ; and the business may have been conducted in an 
informal manner, without any strict supervision or immediate 
direction on the part of the apostles. Under such circumstances, 
especially as the number of believers was increasing every day, 
it could easily happen that some of the needy were overlooked ; 
and it is not surprising that the Hellenistic Christians had occa- 
sion to complain of the neglect of the widows and other poor 
among them." 1 The complaint, therefore, implied no censure of 
the apostles, but was brought naturally to them, both on account 
of their position in the church, and the general relation sustained 
by them to the system under which the grievance had arisen. — 
kaKov€iv Tpflwrc£ai9, to serve tables, provide for them, comp. Luke 4, 
39; 8, 3. Some render the noun money -tables, counters, as in 
John 2, 15; but the verb connected with it here forbids that 
sense. The noun is plural, because several tables were support- 
ed. " Locutio in dignitatem aliquam exprimit ; antitheton minis- 
ierium verbi" (Bng.). 

V. 3. &rwKc^acr$c, #c. t. A.., look ye out, etc. The selection, 
therefore, was made by the body of the church ; the apostles 
confirmed the choice, as we see from Karaarya-ofjicvy we will ap- 
point, and from the consecration in v. 6. KaTa(m'i<rtofjicv (T. R.), we 
may appoint (E. V.), is a spurious form. — /jLaprvpovfjicvovs, testified 
to, of good repute, see 10, 22 and 16, 2. — xP €ta5 > business, lit. an 
affair which is held to be necessary. 

V. 4. rfi Trpocrcvxff, the (service of) prayer. The article points 
out the importance of the duty (1, 14). Prayer, evidently in this 
connection for the success of the word, is recognized as their 
legitimate work, as much as preaching. — irpoaKapr€py(rofi€v, we 
trill give ourselves. This remark does not imply that they had 
been diverted already from their proper work, but that they 
wished to guard against that in future, by committing this care 
to others. They now saw that it required more attention than 
they had bestowed upon it. 

1 Die Anfange der Christlichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung, p. 164. 
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V. 5. avSpa, *. t. A.., a man full of faith and of tfie Holy Spirit 
We may retain dytbv, but the word is uncertain. The same 
terms describe the character of Barnabas in 11,24. — Of i%i&p, 
we read again in 8, 8 sq. ; 21, 8. The others are not known 
out of this passage. That Nicolaus was the founder of the 
sect mentioned in Rev. 2, 6, is a conjecture without proof. 
Many have supposed that the entire seven were chosen from the 
aggrieved party. Gieseler thinks that three of them may have 
been Hebrews, three Hellenists, and one a proselyte. Ch. Hist 
$ 25. Their Greek names decide nothing ; see on 1, 23. The 
distributers would be taken naturally from both sides, but in 
what proportion we cannot tell. It would depend on their per- 
sonal traits, after all, more than on their nationality, whether they 
were able to satisfy the disaffected. — Luke does not term the 
men Siukovoi, though we have an approach to that appellation in 
v. 2. In 21, 8, they are called the Seven. Some of the ancient 
writers regarded them as the first deacons ; others, as entirely dis- 
tinct from them. The general opinion at present is, that this 
order arose from the institution of the Seven, but by a gradual 
extension of the sphere of duty at first assigned to them. 

V. 6. briSrjKov, viz. the apostles. The nature of the act dic- 
tates this change of the subject. The imposition of hands, as 
practised in appointing persons to an office, was a symbol of the 
imparteition of the gifts and graces which they needed to qualify 
them for the office. It was of the nature of a prayer that God 
would bestow the necessary gifts, rather than a pledge that they 
were actually conferred. 

V. 7. The prosperity related here is a proof that harmony had 
been restored, and that the prayers and labors of the apostles 
had suffered no interruption. — 6 Xoyos, *. t. A.., the word of God 
grciv, spread and strengthened itself as a system of belief or 
doctrine. The next clause repeats the idea concretely by stating 
how rapidly the recipients of this faith were multiplied. See 
note on 12, 24. — iro\vs re, #c. t. A.., and a great multitude of priests. 
According to Ez. 2, 36-38, the priests amounted to 4,289 at the 
time of the return from Babylon. They must have been still 
more numerous at this period. Such an accession of such con- 
verts was a signal event in the early history of the church. — 
ttJ 7rtoT€t, Vie faitli, faith-system, i. e. the gospel ; comp. Rom. 1, 
5 ; Gal. 1, 23, etc. This mode of epitomizing the plan of salva- 
tion confirms the Protestant view of it, in opposition to that of 
the Catholics. See Rom. 11, 6. 
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Verses 8-15. The Zeal of Stephen and his Violent Apprehension. 

V. 8. wXyprr; xopwos, fuU of grace, i. e. by metonymy, of gifts 
not inherent, but conferred by divine favor, see v. 3. This is the 
correct word rather than irtorcws, which some copies insert from 
v. 5. — SiWficu*, power, efficiency (1, 8) which was one of the gifts, 
and as indicated by the next words, included an ability to work 
miracles. — aroUi (imperf.) shows that he repeated the miracles. 

V. 9. rives .... Ac/fcprivuw, certain from Vie synagogue so 
called of the Libertines, i. e. libertini, f reed-men, viz. Jews, or the 
sons of Jews, who having been slaves at Rome, had acquired 
their freedom, and, living now at Jerusalem, maintained a 
separate synagogue of their own. When Pompey overran Ju- 
dea, about B. C. 63, he carried a vast number of the Jews to 
Rome, where they were sold into slavery. Most of these, or 
their children, the Romans afterwards liberated, as they found it 
inconvenient to have servants who were so tenacious of the pe- 
culiar rites of their religion. The Jews usually named their 
synagogues from the countries whence those who attended them 
had come, and hence Luke inserts here rrj? XeyofUwp, the so called, 
in order to reconcile the ear as it were to this almost unheard of 
designation. Some contend that Atf}€prurwv is also a patrial 
name, IAbertinians, i. e. Jews from a place named Libertum. 
^Not only has the participle no apparent force in this case, but the 
existence of such a town is altogether uncertain. — koI Kvprjvauw, 
<*. r. A. The construction here is doubtful. The simplest view 
:as that which repeats rwh before each of the genitives with the 
implication that the Cyreneans, Alexandrians, Cilicians and 
—Asiatics formed so many distinct synagogues, i. e. including the 
—Jjibertines, five different assemblies in all (De Wet Mey.). The 

bbinic writers say, with some exaggeration, no doubt, that Je- 

isalem contained four hundred and eighty synagogues, rutv 

vould be proper before Kvprpauav and 'AAcfavSpcwv, but as they 

efer to towns well known, could be omitted as before AlyvTn-uw 

3 7, 22 and ®€<ro"aAovi#cccov in 20, 4. — tw cltto KiAucta? may 

«e simply =KtXuc€9, and the article does not arise, necessarily, out 

Jf a different relation to rtvh. Some repeat itc tt}s ovvaywyrp as well 

-ss rive? before the successive genitives with the same result, of 

^Durse, as to the number of synagogues. It is awkward to sup- 

y so many words, and also to shut up rfc Xcyo^tcny? to the first 
use, as we must in that case, since it is so plainly inappropri- 

c to the other names. According to others we are to connect 

vprjvaiuv koI 'AA*£av8pco»' with Aifoprlvwv, understanding these 
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three classes to constitute one synagogue, and the Cilicians and 
Asiatics to constitute another. See W. $ 19. 5, marg. It may be 
objected to this, (though no interpretation is wholly unencum- 
bered) that it unites kcyopimrp too closely (for the reason given 
above) with the second and third noun, and also that so 
large a number of foreign Jews as the populous cities referred 
to would be likely to send to Jerusalem, could not meet con- 
veniently in a single place of worship. Wieseler, (Chronologie, 
p. 63) in support of his opinion that Paul acquired his Roman 
citizenship (22, 28) as libertinus or the descendant of a libertinus, 
would take koI before Kvpqvauav as explicative, namely, to 
icit; so that they were all libertini, and belonged to one syna- 
gogue. This is extremely forced and arbitrary. — Among the 
Ciliciam who disputed with Stephen may have been Said of 
Tarsus, see 7, 58. For the extent of Asia, see on 2, 9. 

V. 10. T<p wvevfiariy Vie Spirit, see v. 5. — In w &aAc<, with which 
he^spglcc, the relative belongs in sense to both nouns, but agrees 
with the nearest; comp. Luke 21, 15. Stephen experienced the 
truth of the promise recorded in that passage. 

V. 11. vwifiaXov, secretly instructed, suborned. It was con- 
certed between them what should be said, and to what point it 
should be directed. — fS\da(f)r)ixa, blasphemous in the judicial sense, 
which made it a capital offence to utter such words. Contempt 
of Moses and his institutions was contempt of Jehovah, and 
came within the scope of the law against blasphemy as laid down 
in Deut 13, 6-10. It was on this charge that the Jews pro- 
nounced the Saviour worthy of death ; see Matt. 26, 60 sq. 

V. 12. rovs 7rpe<rfivT£povs kc! tovs ypa/x/xarct?, Vie elders and the 
scribes, i. e. those of these classes who belonged to the Sanhe- 
drim. The appeal was made more especially to them, because, 
in addition to their influence, they were mostly Pharisees, and 
the present accusation was of a nature to arouse especially the 
spirit of that sect. Hence they take the lead at this time, rather 
than the Sadducees. — <rwrjp7rao-av. The subject here is strictly 
wfe (see v. 9), but we think of them naturally as acting in con- 
cert with those whom they had instigated to join with them. 

V. 13. umprav, placed before them, introduced (see 4, 7) ; 
others, set up, procured. — fidprvpas i^cvSct?, false witnesses. They 
accused Stephen of having spoken contemptuously of the law 
and the temple, and of having blasphemed Moses and God. 
Their testimony in that form was grossly false. It was opposed 
to every thing which Stephen had said or meant Yet, as Nean- 
der and others suggest, he had undoubtedly taught that the 
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Christian dispensation was superior to that of Moses ; that the 
gospel was designed to supersede Judaism ; that the law was 
unavailing as a source of justification ; that, henceforth, true 
worship would be as acceptable to God in one place as another. 
In the clearness with which Stephen apprehended these ideas, 
he has been justly called the forerunner of Paul. His accusers 
distorted his language on these points, and thus gave to their 
charge the only semblance of justification which it possessed. — 
For avSpamoi ovros, see 5, 2Q. — ov iravcrai, does not cease, betrays 
the exaggerating tone of a " swift witness." — tov tottov tcw ayiov, 
the holy place, is the temple (21, 28 ; Ps. 24, 3, etc.), in some part 
of which they were assembled, as appears from tovtov in the 
next verse. 

V. 14. Acyovros, jct.X. They impute to Stephen these words, as 
authorizing the inference in v. 13. — ovros f tfus one, repeats 'Ii/o-ous, 
with a tone of contempt — jtaraAuo-ci, will destroy, etc. It is not 
impossible that he had reminded them of the predictions of 
Christ respecting the destruction of the city and the temple. — 
tottov tovtov, tins place, because the present session was held in 
some room or court of the temple. — c^, customs required to be 
observed, hence laws, as in 15, 1; 21, 21, etc. — rrap€o\aK€v may 
apply to what is written as well as what is oral (R. and P. 
Lex. s. v.). 

V. 15. dTcvib-aKrcs cts avrov, #c. t. A. They were all gazing upon 
him, as the principal object of interest in the assembly, and so 
much the more at that moment in expectation of his reply to so 
heinous a charge. The radiance, therefore, which suddenly 
lighted up the countenance of Stephen, was remarked by every 
one present. That what they saw was merely a natural expres- 
sion of the serenity which pervaded his mind, can hardly be sup- 
posed, oxret irpoaunrov ayy&Xov, as if tJie face of an angel, seems 
to overstate the idea, if it be reduced to that ; for the comparison 
is an unusual one, and the Jews supposed the visible appearance 
of angels to correspond with their superhuman rank ; corap. 1, 
1 ; Matt 2d, 3 ; Luke 24, 4 ; Rev. 18, 1, etc. The countenance 
of Stephen, like that of Moses on his descent from the mount, 
shone probably with a preternatural lustre, proclaiming him a 
true witness, a servant of Him whose glory was so fitly sym- 
bolized by such a token. The occasion was worthy of the 
miracle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Discourse of Stephen before the Sartiiedrim. 

The speaker's main object may be considered as twofold ; — 
first, to show that the charge against him rested on a false view 
of the ancient dispensation, — not on his part, but on that of his 
accusers ; and, secondly, that the Jews, instead of manifesting a 
true zeal for the temple and the law in their opposition to the 
gospel, were again acting out the unbelieving, rebellious spirit 
which led their fathers so often to resist the will of God, and 
reject his greatest favors. It appears to me that the latter was 
the uppermost idea in Stephen's mind, both because it occupies 
so much space in the body of the address (v. 27. 39-44), and 
because, near the close of what is said (v. 51 sq.), it is put 
forward very much as if he regarded it as the conclusion at 
which he had been aiming. It may be objected, that this view 
renders the discourse aggressive, criminatory, in an unusual de- 
gree ; but we are to remember that Stephen (see on v. 54), was 
interrupted, and but for that, in all probabilty, after having ex- 
posed the guilt of his hearers, he would have encouraged them 
to repent and believe on the Saviour whom they had crucified. 
(Bmg. has a remark to the same effect) Yet both parts of the 
speech, as so understood, converge to one point, viz., that the 
speaker was not guilty of maligning the ancient economy ; first, 
because even under that dispensation the divine favor was be- 
stowed independently of the law ; and, secondly, because the 
teachers of that economy held up the same view of its spiritual 
nature, and encountered a similar opposition. 

In the interpretation of the speech, I proceed on the principle 
that most of Stephen's hearers were so well acquainted with his 
peculiar views, with his arguments in support of them, and his 
mode of illustration, that they had no occasion to be distinctly 
reminded of his doctrine at this time. See the Note on 6, 13. 
Hence Stephen could assume that the bearing of the different 
remarks or occurrences brought forward in the address would 
suggest itself to the minds of his judges ; without pausing to 
tell them this means that, or that means this, he could leave them 
to draw silently the conclusions which he wished to establish. 
Stephen illustrates his subject historically. That mode of argu- 
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meat was well chosen. It enabled him to show the Jews that 
their own history, in which they gloried so much, condemned 
them ; for it taught the inefficacy of external rites, foreshadowed 
a more perfect spiritual system, and warned them against the 
example of those who resist the will of God when declared to 
them by his messengers. Stephen pursues the order of time in 
his narrative ; and it is important to remark that feature of the 
discourse, because it explains two peculiarities in it ; first, that 
the ideas which fall logically under the two heads that have been 
mentioned are intermixed, instead of being presented separately ; 
and, secondly, that some circumstances are introduced wliich we 
are not to regard as significant, but as serving merely to maintain 
the connection of the history. 

But the address is so discursive and complex, and the purport 
of it has been so variously represented, that it is due to the sub- 
ject to mention some of the other modes of analysis that have 
been proposed. 

The following is Neander's view of it. Stephen's primary ob- 
ject was certainly apologetical, but as he forgot himself in the 
subject with which he was inspired, his apologetic efforts relate 
to the truths maintained by him, and impugned by his adversa- 
ries, rather than to himself. Hence, not satisfied with defending, 
he developed and enforced the truths he had proclaimed ; and at 
the same time reproved the Jews for their unbelief and their op- 
position to the gospel. Stephen first refutes the charges made 
against him of enmity against the people of God, of contempt of 
their sacred institutions, and of blaspheming Moses. He traces 
the procedure of the divine providence, in guiding the people of 
God from the times of their progenitors ; he notices the promises 
and their progressive fulfilment to the end of all the promises, — 
the advent of the Messiah, and the work to be accomplished by 
him. But with this narrative he blends his charges against the 
Jewish nation. He shows that their ingratitude and unbelief 
became more flagrant in proportion as the promises were fulfilled, 
or given with greater fulness ; and their conduct in the various 
preceding periods of the development of God's kingdom was a 
specimen of the disposition they now evinced towards the publi- 
cation of the gospel. 1 

According to Olshausen, 2 the speaker recapitulated the Jewish 

1 Quoted from Ryland's Translation of TJJie Planting and Training of tho 
Christian Church. 
1 Commcntar tiber das Neue Testament, Vol. II. p. 719. 

16 
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history at such length, simply in order to testify his regard for the 
national institutions, to conciliate his hearers, and show indirectly 
that he could not have uttered the blasphemous words imputed to 
him. (See 6, 11.) That those addressed saw their own moral 
image reflected so distinctly from the narrative results from the 
subject, not from tjie speaker's intention. 

Luger develops the course of thought in this way. Stephen 
is accused of blaspheming the temple and the law. He vindi- 
cates himself by exhibiting the true significance of the temple 
and the law. The main }>oints are, first, that the law is not some- 
tliing complete by itself, but was added to the promise given to 
Abraham, yea, contains in itself a new promise, by the fulfilment 
of wliich the law is first brought to completion. Secondly, the 
temple cannot be exclusively the holy place ; it is one in a series 
of places winch the Lord has consecrated, and by this very act 
foreshadowed that future completion of the temple, to which 
Solomon and ' the prophets point. Thirdly, it being a cause of 
special offence to the Jews that the Jesus rejected by them 
should be represented as the Perfecter of the law and the tem- 
ple, Stephen showed that no objection against him could be 
derived from that fact, since the messengers of God had been 
treated with the like contempt at all periods. Fourthly, these 
three topics are presented, not after each other, but in each other. 
The history of Israel forms the t lire ad of the discourse, but this 
is related in such a manner that examples of the different points 
come into view at every step. 1 

Baur's exposition of the plan has been highly commended. 
The contents of the discourse divide themselves into two paral- 
lel parts : on the one side are presented the benefits which God 
from the earliest times conferred on the Jewish nation : on the 
other side is exhibited in contrast their conduct towards him. 
Hence the main thought is this : the greater and more extra- 
ordinary the favors wliich God from the beginning bestowed on 
the Jews, the more unthankful and rebellious from the beginning 
was the spirit which they manifested in return ; so that where a 
perfectly harmonious relation should have been found, the great- 
est alienation appeared. The greater the eflbrt which God made 
to elevate and draw the nation to himself, the more the nation 
turned away from him. In presenting tins view of the Jewish 
character, the speaker defended indirectly his own cause. He 

1 Uel>er Zweck, Inhalt und Eigenthumlichkeit dcr Rede des Stephanas. Von 
Friedrich Luger. 
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was accused of having spoken reproachfully, not only against 
the law, but in particular against the temple. Hence the direc- 
tion which he gave to the speech enabled him to show that the 
idolatrous regard of the Jews for the temple exemplified in the 
highest degree that opposition between God and themselves, 
which had been so characteristic of them from the first. 1 

It may be added, that the peculiar character of the speech im- 
presses upon it a seal of authenticity, for no one would think of 
framing a discourse of this kind for such an occasion. Had it 
been composed ideally, or after some vague tradition, it would 
have been thrown into a different form; its relevancy to the 
charge which called it forth would have been made more obvi- 
ous. As to the language in which Stephen delivered it, opinions 
are divided. His disputing with the foreign Jews (6, 9) would 
indicate that he was a Hellenist (comp. 9, 29), and in that case 
he spoke probably in Greek. The prevalence of that language 
in Palestine, and especially at Jerusalem, would have rendered 
it intelligible to such an audience. 2 The manner, too, in which 
the citations agree with the Septuagint, favors this conclusion. 

Verses 1-16. History of tJie Patriarchs, or Age of the Promises. 

V. 1. 8c, then, binds this verse to C, 14. — ei . . . . c^ci, Are tiien 
these things so, as the witnesses testify ? Hence this was the 
question to which Stephen replied, and /nust furnish the key to 
his answer. We must construe the speech so as to find in it a 
refutation of the charge in 6, 13. ct is direct here, as in 1, 6. 
apa = " rebus ita comparatis," under these circumstances. See 
Klotz ad Devar. Vol. II. p. 176. The question is asked in view 
of the accusation. The particle is not to be struck out of the 
text, as in some editions. 

V. 2. a&€\<fx>i are the spectators, iraripv; the members of the 
council, like our "civil fathers;" comp. 22, 1. avope? qualifies 
both nouns; see on 1, 16. The English version makes three 
distinct classes, instead of two. — 6 -foos rrjs &6£r)s, the God of tJie 
glory (rifc, because peculiar to him) ==-nn3ri in the Old Testa- 
ment, or among the later Jews, nrssrn, i. e. the light, or visible 
splendor amid which Jehovah revealed himself, the symbol, 
therefore, of his presence (Mey. De Wet. Blmf.). Compare 
Ex. 25, 22 ; 40, 34 ; Lev. 9, 6 ; Ezek. 1, 28 ; 3, 23 ; Hcb. 9, 5, etc. 

1 Paulus, Sein Lebcn und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lchrc, p. 42. 
* In proof of this, see Hug's Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Vol. II. p. 27 
iq., fourth edition ; and the Biblical Repository, 1832, p. 530. 
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£xf>$yj points to that sense here ; see also v. 55. Paul speaks of 
this symbol in Rom. 9, 4 as one of the peculiar distinctions with 
which God honored the Hebrew nation. Those miss the sense 
who resolve the genitive into an adjective = 6^0^65, the glorious 
God (Kuin. Ilmph.). — ovrt cv rrj Mecroirorofua, when he was in 
Mesopotamia; imperf. as- often in narration. W. H6. 6. Abraham 
resided first in Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. 11, 28), which lay 
probably in the extreme north of Mesopotamia, near the sources 
of the Tigris. The Chaldce branch of Peleg's family, to which 
Terah and his sons belonged, spread themselves originally in 
that region. ] Xenophon found Chaldeans here in his retreat 
from Babylonia with the Ten Thousand. See further, on v. 4. — 
hr Xappdv. C/iarran=yyi (Gen. 11, 31), was also in the north 
of Mesopotamia, but south of Ur. It was the later Carta of 
the Greeks and Romans, where Crassus was defeated and slain 
by the Parthians. Its position tallies remarkably with the sacred 
narrative. The ruins have been identified a few miles south of 
Urfa, on a road from the north to the southern ford of the Euphra- 
tes. It is a perversion of the text to suppose Stephen so ignorant 
of the geography here, as to place Charran on the west of the 
Euphrates. Ilis meaning evidently is that Abraham's call in that 
city was not the first which he received during his residence in 
Mesopotamia. We have no account of this first communication 
to the patriarch in the Old Testament, but it is implied distinctly 
in Gen. 15, 7 and Neh. 9, 7. Philo and Josephus relate the his- 
tory of Abraham in accordance with the statement here, that he 
was called twice. 

V. 3. €t7r€ wpos avrov, said unto him in Ur before the migration 
to Charran. — efcASc, *. r. A.., go forth from tJiy country, etc. This 
is quoted from Gen. 12, 1 sq., where it appears as the language 
addressed to Abraham when God appeared to him at Charran. 
But his earlier call had the same object precisely as the later ; 
and hence Stephen could employ the terms of the second com* 
munication, in order to characterize the import of the first — £c£po» 
hither, with an imperative force ; the term adapted to the speaker's 
position, like Tavrrpr in v. 4. — rjv av, whichever (see on 2, 21) ; since 
he "went forth not knowing whither he goes" (Heb. 11, 8). 

V. 4. totc, then, after tins command. — e£cX$u>v, #c. t. A., Jiaving 
gone forth from Vie land of the Chaldees ; which, therefore, did 
not extend so far south as to include Charran. It is barely pos- 

1 For the ethnography of the subject, see Knobel's Volkertafel der Genesis, 
p. 170 sq. 
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sible that c&XSwv may reach forward to /icnjwcwcv (the change of 
subject there is against it), and in that case the second removal 
would have been a part of the journey from Chaldea. Compare 
Gen. 11, 31. The early history of the Chaldees is too obscure 
to allow us to define the limits of their territory. See Hertz. 
Encyck. Vol. II. p. 617. — yrp XaA&uW suggests a region rather 
than a city, and Ur (for which the Sept. renders " country " in 
Gen. 11, 28) was probably the name of a district among the 
steppes of northern Mesopotamia. Some would identify Ur with 
the modern Urfa, the Edessa of the Greeks ; but though the name 
(dropping the last syllable) may seem to favor that combination, 
the surer etymology derives Urfa (as a corruption) from the 
Syriac Urhoi, and thus destroys all connection between Ur and 
Urfa. See Tuch (p. 284) and Dclitzsch (p. 407) iiber die Gen- 
esis. Had Ur either as a city or region been in Babylonia as 
some conjecture, Charran, so far to the west, would have been 
out of the way in a migration to Canaan. — fiera to airoSavtlv, 
k. t. A., after Ids father was dead. According to Gen. 11, 32, Terah 
died at Haran, at the age of two hundred and five ; and, accord- 
ing to the usual inference drawn from Gen. 11, 26, he was only 
seventy years old at the birth of Abraham ; so that since Abra- 
ham left Charran at seventy-five ( Gen. 12, 4), Terah instead of 
being dead at that time, must have lived (205 — 70-|-75=) sixty 
years after his son's departure from Charran. Here again some 
writers insist that Stephen has shown a gross ignorance of the 
patriarchal history. But this apparent disagreement admits of a 
ready solution if we suppose that Abraham was not the oldest 
son, but that Haran, who died before the first migration of the 
family (Gen. 11, 28), was sixty years older than he, and that 
Terah, consequently, was one hundred and thirty years old at the 
birth of Abraham (130+75=205). The relation of Abraham to 
the Hebrew history would account for his being named first in 
the genealogy. We have other instances entirely parallel to 
this. Thus, in Gen. 5, 32, and elsewhere, Japheth is mentioned 
last among the sons of Noah ; but, according to Gen. 9, 21 and 
10, 21, he was the oldest of them. Lightfoot has shown that 
even some of the Jewish writers, who can be suspected of no 
desire to reconcile Stephen with the Old Testament, concede 
that Abraham was the youngest son of Terah. The learned 
Usher founds his system of chronology on this view. The other 
explanations are less probable. It appears that there was a 
tradition among some of the Jews that Terah relapsed into 
idolatry during the abode at Haran, and that Abraham left him 
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on that account, i. e. as the Talmudists express it, after his spirit- 
ual death. Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others, think that Stephen 
may have used jhrodajtu' in that sense ; so that the notice of 
Terah's natural death in Gen. 11, 32 would be proleptic, i. e. in 
advance of the exact order of the history. The tradition of 
Terah's relapse into idolatry may have been well founded. Ben- 
gel offers this suggestion : " Abrara, dum Thara vixit in Haran, 
domum quodammodo paternam habuit in Haran, in terra Canaan 
duntaxat peregrinum agens ; mortuo autem patre, plane in terra 
Canaan domum unice habere coepit." The Samaritan Codex 
reads one hundred and forty-five in Gen. 11, 32, which would 
remove the difficulty, had it not been altered probably for tha^t 
very purpose. The Samaritan text has no critical authority when 
opposed to the Masoretic. l — /Acrwcurcv, sc. ^cos, caused him to re- 
move, to migrate by a renewed command, see Gen. 12, 1 sq. — w 
Yjv y into which, because jtaroucctrc implies an antecedent motion. — 
vfict?, you, instead of rjfJuU, we ; because as a foreign Jew Stephen 
excludes himself. 

V. 5. k<u ovk . . . . h> avrfi, and he gave to him (during his life) 
no inheritance in it, no actual possession, but a promise only that 
his posterity should occupy it at some future period. It is not at 
variance with this that he subsequently purchased the field of 
Ephron as a burial-place (Gen. 23, 3 sq.); for he acquired no 
right of settlement by that purchase, but permission merely to 
bury " his dead," which he sought as a favor because he was "a 
stranger and a sojourner " in the land. Lest the passage should 
seem to conflict with that transaction, some (Kuin. Olsh.) would 
render ovk as ovtrw, not yet, and Z&dkcv as pluperfect De Wette 
agrees with Meyer in restricting the remark to the period of 
Abraham's first arrival in Canaan. He purchased the field of 
Ephron near the close of his life. — ovSc firjfui irooos, not even a 
foot-breadth, a single foot, comp. Deut. 2, 5. — ovry .... aMp t 
that he would give it to JUmfor a possession, not necessarily in his 
own person, but in that of his descendants. The country might 
be said to be Abraham's in prospect of that reversion. So in 
Gen. 46, 4, God says to Jacob on his descent into Egypt: " I will 
bring thee up again," i. e. him in his posterity. Others under- 
stand icaratrj(€o-iv of Abraham's own residence in the land of 
promise. — ovk ovtos avr<3 tIkvov, when lie had no child. This clause 
as well as the general connection, recalls to mind the strength of 
Abraham's faith. It was in that way that he pleased God and 

1 See Geeenius de Pentateuch! Samaritani Origine, Indole, et Auctoritate. 
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obtained the promise, and not by legal observances ; for circum- 
cision had not yet been instituted, or the law given. Paul reasons 
in that manner from Abraham's history, both in Rom. 4, 9 sq. and 
in Gal 3, 17 sq. Stephen may have expanded his speech at this 
point so as to have presented distinctly the same conclusion ; or, 
as remarked in the first analysis, most of his hearers may have 
been so familiar with the Christian doctrine on the subject, that 
they perceived at once that import of his allusions. 

V. 6. The speaker quotes here the passage to which he had 
merely alluded. — 8c, now, subjoins this fuller account of the 
promise ; not but, although he was childless (Mey., taken back 
in his last ed.). — ovru*, thus, to this effect, viz. in Gen. 15, 13-16. 
— form, shall be; not should (E. V.). The citation mingles the in- 
direct form with the direct — Sovkuxrovcriv, strangers shall enslave, sc. 
&X\6rptoi as the subject, involved in cv yg 6AAorptp. See W. f 64. 3. 
b.— cri; rtrpaK6<rta J four hundred years, in agreement with Gen. 15, 
13; but both there and here a round number, since in Ex. 12, 40 
" the sojourning of Israel who dwelt in Egypt " is said to have 
been four hundred and thirty years. But here arises a chrono- 
logical question, to which it is necessary to advert. In Gal. 3, 
17, Paul speaks of the entire period from Abraham's arrival in 
Canaan until the giving of the law as embracing only four hun- 
dred and thirty years ; a calculation which allows but two hun- 
dred and fifteen years for the sojourn in Egypt ; for Isaac was 
born twenty-five years after that arrival, was sixty years old at 
the birth of Jacob, and Jacob was one hundred and thirty years 
old when he went to reside in Egypt (430— 25+60+130=215). 
The Seventy, in Ex. 12, 40, and Josephus, in Antt. 2. 15. 2, follow 
the same computation. There are two solutions of this difficulty. 
One is, that the Jews had two ways of reckoning this period, 
which were current at the same time ; that it is uncertain which 
of them is the correct one, and for all practical purposes is wholly 
iinimportant, since, when a speaker or writer, as in this case of 
Stephen, adopted this mode or that, he was understood not to 
propound a chronological opinion, but merely to employ a familiar 
^designation for the sake of definiteness. The other solution is, 
~fthat the four hundred and thirty years in Ex. 12, 40 embrace the 
period from Abraham's immigration into Canaan until the depar- 
ture out of Egypt, and that the sacred writers call this the period 
^of sojourn or servitude in Egypt a potiori, i. e. from its leading 
^characteristic. * They could describe it in this manner with so 

1 Baamgarten in common with others inclines to this view in his Thcologischer 
^ommentar sum Pentateuch, Vol. I. p. 190. 
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much the more propriety, because even during the rest of the 
time the condition of the patriarchs was that of exiles and wan- 
derers. The current chronology, Usher's system, adopts 215 
as the number of years during which the Hebrews dwelt in 
Egypt 

V. 7. KpivC) fyw, I (emphatic as one able to punish) will judge 
(Hebraistic), implying the execution of the sentence. — perk 
ravTCLy after these things, after both so long a time and such events. 
ravra refers to KpivQ), as well as to the other verbs. — ml AaTpcwrowx 
. . . Tovrtp, and shall worship me in Oris place. This clause is taken 
from a different passage ; viz. Ex. 3, 12, which records the declara- 
tion that God would bring the Israelites where Moses then was. 
But as the words there also relate to the deliverance from Egypt, 
Stephen could use them to express more fully the idea in Gen. 
15, 16. In the communication to Moses, tow^ refers to Sinai or 
Horcb, but is applied here very properly to Canaan, since the 
worship in the desert was a pledge of its performance in the 
promised land. Xarpevarown may intimate that God accepted 
their worship before they had any temple in which to offer it 

V. 8 SujArjicriv ir€piTOjxTj^ y tfie covenant of circumcision, i. e. the 
one of which circumcision is the sign ; comp. <rrffUwv wtpirofir^ in 
Rom. 4, 11. — k<u ovtuk, and thus, i. e. agreeably to the covenant 
God gave the promised child, and Abraham observed the ap- 
pointed rite. Such briefly were the contents of the covenant 
(see Gen. 17, 2 sq.), and cycKKiyo-c and ircptcrc/xc very naturally 
recall them here, ovrws as merely then (Mey.), in lieu of Si or rat 
in this speech elsewhere, expresses too little in such a place. — 
tq yftcpifr k. t. A. See Gen. 21, 4. 

V. 9. cwrcSovro, sold (5, 8) into Egypt, i. e. to fee carried thither; 
thus concisely in Gen. 45, 4 (Heb. and Sept). — 6 ^cov per avrov, 
God teas with him, though he was exposed to such envy and 
injustice. It was a memorable instance in which the rejected 
of men was approved of God and made the preserver of his 
people ; see on v. 37. The analogy between Joseph's history in 
this respect and that of Christ must have forced itself on Ste- 
phen's hearers. 

V. 10. xfy 4 * *<" o-o^iav, favor (with the king) and wisdom; both 
the gifts of God, but the latter helping in part to secure the for- 
mer. Meyer, contrary to his first opinion, understands x*P w *°f 
the divine favor towards Joseph ; but the two nouns belong alike 
to cmvrtbv &apau, and associate themselves readily as cause and 
effect. The wisdom was that which Joseph displayed as an in- 
terpreter of dreams, as the king's counsellor and minister. — to* 
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oobik avTov, his Jiousc ; the palace of the sovereign, from which, 
in the East, all the acts of government emanate. In other 
words, Joseph was raised to the office of vizier, or prime min- 
ister. 

V. 12. For the history, see Gen. 42, 1 sq. — ovra, instead of 
the infinitive after cucovo-a?, represents the plenty in Egypt as in- 
dubitable, notorious. K. i 311. 1. The place of the abundance 
was well known, and h Aeyvnrtp after the participle ( T. R.) is a 
needless corruption for ck Alywrrov, which belongs to the next 
verb. — c£cnrcoT«Ac k. t. A., sent our fathers first, while Jacob him- 
self remained still in Canaan. See v. 15. 

V. 13. av€yvu>picr&7), was recognized by his bretJiren (De Wet. 
Mey.), on declaring his name to them ; comp. Gen. 45, 1. The 
reflexive sense, made himself known (Rob.), would be excep- 
tional, and is not required here. — #c<u <f>avepov .... 'Iaxn/<£, and tlie 
race of Josepli was made known to P/iaraoh, i. e. the fact of their 
presence, their arrival. See Gen. 45, 16. It does not mean that 
the king ascertained now Joseph's Hebrew origin, for he knew 
that already (Gen. 41, 12) ; nor that Joseph's brethren were pre- 
sented to him. The introduction took place at a later period ; 
see Gen. 47, 2. 

V. 14. iv ^o/;(<u9 ifi&ofirJKovTa trevrt, (consisting) in seventy-five 
souls. For cv, see W. $ 48. 3. From so feeble a beginning the 
Hebrews soon grew to a mighty nation; see v. 17. Stephen 
would suggest to the mind that contrast. According to Gen. 46, 
27, Ex. 1 5, and Deut. 10, 22, Jacob's family at this time con- 
tained seventy persons ; but the Septuagint has changed that 
number in the first two passages to seventy-five. In Gen. 46, 
26, the Hebrew says that Jacob's descendants, on his arrival in 
Egypt, were sixty-six, and in the next verse adds to these Jacob 
himself, Joseph, and Ids two sons, thus making the number sev- 
enty. On the other hand, the Septuagint interpolates, in v. 27, 

viol Sc 'Itacnrf* ol y€v6fJL€Voi axmp br yfi Alyvirno \jru\ai ewea, and adding 

these nine to the sixty-six in v. 26 makes the number seventy-five. 
It is evident from this interpolation that the Seventy did not 
obtain their number by adding the five sons of Ephraim and 
Manasseh ( 1 Chron. 7, 14-23) to the seventy persons mentioned 
in the Hebrew text That mode of accounting for their compu- 
tation has frequently been assigned. If viol be taken in its wider 
sense, those sons and grandsons of Joseph may have been among 
the nine whom they added to the sixty-six, but it is not known 
how they reckoned the other two. They may have included 
some of the third generation, or have referred to other sons of 

17 
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Joseph, of whom we have no account. But in whatever way 
the enumeration arose, its existence in the Greek version shows 
that it was current among the Jews. That it was an erroneous 
one, is incapable of proof; for we do not know on what data it 
was founded. At all events, Stephen could adapt himself to the 
popular way of speaking with entire truth as to the idea which 
he meant to convey ; for his object was to affirm, not that the 
family of Jacob, when he went down to Egypt, consisted of just 
seventy-five persons, in distinction from seventy-six, or seventy, 
or any other precise number, but that it was a mere handful com- 
pared with the increase which made them in so short a time " as 
the stars of heaven for multitude ; " see Deut 10, 22. That 
among those whom Joseph is said to have called into Egypt 
were some who were already there, or were born at a subsequent 
period, agrees with Gen. 46, 27 ; for it is said that " the sons of 
Joseph " were among " the souls of the house of Jacob that came 
into Egypt" with him. That representation springs from the 
Hebrew view, which regarded the descendants as existing al- 
ready in their progenitor ; comp. Gen. 46, 15 ; Heb. 7, 9. 10. -It 
is equivalent here to saying, that the millions to which Israel had 
grown on leaving Egypt were all comprised in some seventy-five 
persons at the commencement of the residence there. 1 

V. 16. It is mentioned in Gen. 50, 13, that Jacob was buried 
in Abraham's sepulchre, at Hebron (see Gen. 23, 19), and in 
Josh. 24, 32, that the bones of Joseph were laid in Jacob's tomb 
at Shechem, or Sychem ; as to the burial of Jacob's other sons, 
the Old Testament is silent In this passage, therefore, ol mrfye: 
rj/juav may be taken as the subject of /xctctc^o-ov without avn*. 
Such brevity was natural in so rapid a sketch, and not obscure 
where the hearers were so familiar with the subject in hand. 
That Joseph's brothers were buried with him at Sychem rests, 
doubtless, on a well-known tradition in Stephen's time. " Ac- 
cording to Josephus ( Antt 2. 8. 2) the sons of Jacob were buried 
at Hebron. According to the Rabbins (Light. Wetst), the Isra- 
elites took the bones of their fathers with them to Palestine, but 
say nothing of Sychem ; since, however, they do not include the 
eleven patriarchs among those who were buried at Hebron, they 
probably regarded Sychem as the place of their burial." (DeWet.). 
Jerome, who lived but a day's journey from Sychem, says that 
the tombs of the twelve were to be seen there in his time. — 
tv r$ nwqfiaTi, k. t. X., in the tomb, etc., presents a more serious dif« 

1 See Hengstenberg's Authentic des Pentateuchca, Vol. II. p. 357 sq. 
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ficulty. It is clear from Gen. 33, 19, that Jacob purchased the 
family tomb at Sychem, and from Gen. 23, 1 sq., that Abraham 
purchased the one at Hebron. On the other hand, according to 
the present text, Stephen appears to have confounded the two 
transactions, representing, not Jacob, but Abraham, as having 
purchased the field at Sychem. It is difficult to resist the im- 
pression that a single word of the present text is wrong, and 
that we should either omit 'A/?pad/x or exchange it for *IaKu>fi. — 
wqo-aro without a subject could be taken as impersonal : one pur- 
chased = was purchased. See W. § 58. 9. That change would 
free the passage from its perplexity. It is true, manuscripts con- 
cur in the present reading, but tins may be an instance where 
the internal evidence countervails the external. The error lies 
in a single word ; and it is quite as likely, judging a priori, that 
the word producing the error escaped from some early copyist, as 
that so glaring an error was committed by Stephen ; for, as a 
Jew, he had been brought up to a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
had proved himself more than a match for the learned disputants 
from the synagogues (6, 10), and is said to have been " full of 
the Holy Spirit" (6, 5). Some attribute the difficulty to the con- 
cise, hurried style of the narrative. Biseoc states that opinion 
in the following terms : — " The Hebrews, when reciting the his- 
tory of their forefathers to their brethren, do it in the briefest 
manner, because it was a thing well known to them. For 
which reason they made use of frequent ellipses, and gave 
but hints to bring to their remembrance what they aimed at. 
This may be the case here ; and as nothing is more easy than to 
supply the words that are wanting, so, when supplied, the narra- 
tion is exactly agreeable to history delivered in the Old Testa- 
ment: 'And were carried into Sychem, and wen* laid,' i. e. some of 
them, Jacob at least, * in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for 
a sum of money/ and others of them 'in that (bought) from the 
sons of E minor, the father of Sychem.' Here we repeat merely 
koi €v tw (or cjcctVtp) before -rrapa ru)v vluiv] which words were easily 
understood and supplied by those to whom Stephen addressed 
himself." l Again, some have deemed it sufficient to say that 
Stephen was not an inspired teacher, in the strict sense of the 
expression, and that, provided we have a true record of the dis- 
course on the part of Luke, we may admit an error in the dis- 
course itself, without discrediting the acccuracy of the sacred 
writers. Dr. Davidson thinks that Luke must have been aware 

1 The Acts of the Apostles, confirmed from other Authors, p. 395, ed. 1840. 
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of the discrepency, and has exhibited his scrupulous regard for 
the truth by allowing it to remain, instead of correcting it Cal- 
vin sanctions a still freer view : " In nomine Abrahae erratum esse 
palam est ; quare hie locus corrigendus est" — *E/jfuiup, sc tov 
■po5, Emmor, the father of Sychem, See on 1, 13. 



Verses 17-46. Tfie Age of Moses, or the Jews under the Law. 

V. 17. *a£u>?, not when, but as, in the degree that; hence 
ijyyi&v, was approaching. — 6 xpovo?, #c. t. X., the time of tfie (fulfil- 
ment of the) promise (v. 7); see on 1, 4. — Instead of Jytoo-cv 
(T. R.), swore, we are to read probably w/xoAoyiprcv, declared- 
(Lchm. Tsch, Mey.). — rfifriaev and hrXrftvvlhi represent the 
growth in power as consequent on the increase of numbers ; not 
a citation, but reminiscence probably of Ex. 1, 7. 20. 

V. 18. axpis ov, until; for this signal prosperity had its limit 
Though baffled in his first scheme, Pharaoh tried other means 
more effectual ; see on v. 19. — os . . . . 'Iowt^, wto knew not Jo- 
seph, had no regard for his memory or services ; not was ignorant 
that such a person had lived (Mey.). How could the author of 
such important reforms have been forgotten among a people ad- 
dicted like the Egyptians to recording their national events ! It 
has been supposed that a new dynasty may have ascended the 
throne at this time. According to Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 1 this " new 
king " was Amosis, or Ames, first of the eighteenth dynasty, or 
that of the Diospolitans from Thebes. Some hold (e. g. Heeren, 
Jost) that the Hyksos or shepherd kings had just been expelled 
from Egypt, and that the oppressor of the Hebrews was the first 
native prince who reigned after that event The present knowl- 
edge of Egyptian history is too imperfect to admit of any posi- 
tive conclusion on such a point For the later views and lit- 
erature, see on Ancient Egypt in Hertz. Encyck. Vol. L p. 138 sq. 

V. 19. KaTcucro<l>urdfjwos to yew* rjfjuov, treating subtly our race, see 
Ex. 1, 10 ; Ps. 115, 25. His policy is characterized in this man- 
ner, because his object, without being avowed, was to compel 
the Hebrews to destroy their children, that they might not grow 
up to experience the wretched fate of their parents. — cKcucoxre, 
k. t. X., oppressed ourfatliers in order that tliey sfiould cast out their 
infants, that these might not be preserved alive. Both infinitives 
are telic ; the first states the king's object in the oppression, the 
second the object of the exposure on the part of the parents. It 

1 Manners end Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I. p. 42 sq., 8d ed. 
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was using the parental instinct for destroying the child ; it was 
seething the kid in the mother's blood. For rov irouiv, see on 3, 
2. The plan of the Egyptians failed ; for " the more they afflicted 
the Hebrews, the more they multiplied and grew" (Ex. 1, 12) ; 
i. e. they spared their children, instead of putting them to death, 
and continued to increase. Pharaoh, after this, took a more di- 
rect course to accomplish his object ; he issued a decree that all 
the male children of the Hebrews should be killed at birth, or 
thrown into the Nile ; see Ex. 1, 16. 22. The sense is different 
if we make rcfv iroudv ecbatic : so tiwX they cast out their infants, 
etc. According to this view, the king's policy was in part suc- 
cessful ; the Hebrews exposed their children of their own accord, 
that they might not see them doomed to so hopeless a bondage. 
But the infinitive construction with rov is rarely ecbatic ; and, 
further, had the Hebrews destroyed their children as a voluntary 
act, a subsequent decree for murdering them would have been un- 
necessary (Ex. 1, 16.22). It is harsh to make rov iroulv epexegetical : 
oppressed them (viz. by a decree) t/uit Oiey must cast out, etc. It is 
difficult with this sense to see the force of KaTcuro<£«ra/A€vos. Be- 
sides, the history shows that the Egyptians were to execute the 
inhuman order (Ex. 1, 22), not the Hebrews. The object of 
putting Moses in the ark was to save, not destroy him. 

V. 20. cV <S KoupaJ, in which time, viz. this season of oppression. 
— dorctos tw St&, fair for God, i. e. in his view, who judges truly; 
comp. -jtoXw fjAyd\rj t<3 ^cw in Jon. 3, 3 (Sept.). It is a form of the 
Hebrew superlative. W. § 36. 3 ; Green's Gr. p. 277. For the 
dative, see on 5, 34. Josephus (Antt. 2. 9. 7) speaks of the ex- 
treme beauty of Moses. See also Heb. 11, 23. — rov irarpos, his 
father, named Amram (Ex. 6, 20). 

V. 21. avrov, with the participle, is not an accusative absolute, 
but depends on the verb, and is then repeated ; comp. Mark 9, 
28. It is changed in some of the best copies to avrov. — di/ctXaro, 
took up, not from the water or the ark, but like tollere libcros, 
adopted. This use both of the Greek and the Latin word is said 
to have arisen from the practice of infanticide among the an- 
cients. After the birth of a child, the father took it up to his 
bosom, if he meant to rear it ; otherwise, it was doomed to per- 
ish. — el? viov, as a son, appositional like b before that which a 
person or thing becomes (W. { 32. 4. b.) ; not telic, to be a son 
(Mey.), since the relation was an immediate one and not pros- 
pective merely. # 

V. 22. eirai&€vSrj ttoxtq o-o<f>la, was instructed in all the wisdom, 
made familiar with it; dative of the respect or manner. Tis- 
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chendorf reads cv before o-o^tp. Some render teas trained by 
Hie wisdom as the means of culture ; dative of the instrument 
(De Wet Mey.). This may be easier grammatically, but looks 
like modernizing the idea. The accusative would be the ordi- 
nary case after this passive (was taught Hue wisdom) ; but it could 
be interchanged with the dative. See W. f 32. 4. — Swaro? tp 
Xoyoi?, mighty in words. -In point of mere fluency, he was infe- 
rior to Aaron (Ex. 4, 10), but excelled him in the higher mental 
attributes on which depends mainly the orator's power over the 
minds of others. His recorded speeches justify Stephen's enco- 
mium. — For €pyois, comp. v. 36. 

V. 23. avrw, by him, dative of the agent ; see on 5, 9. — rcxr- 
(rapaKovTaenp xpovos, a fortieth annual time, i. e. when he was forty 
years old. See the note on v. 30. — arc/fy hn t^v Kap8«iv=ni-b5 tibs, 
see Jer. 3, 16.^-cirMrKci^ao-^ou, #c. t. X., to visit his brethren in or- 
der to show his sympathy for them and minister to their relief. 
The Hebrews lived apart from the Egyptians, and Moses as a 
member of the royal family may have had hitherto but little in- 
tercourse with his countrymen. 

V. 24. dBiKovfievov, wronged, injured, viz. by blows, which the 
Hebrew was then receiving, as stated in the history ; see Ex* 2, 
11. — iirotrjo-ev Uhlicq<Tw> wrouglit redress, avenged ; see Luke 18, 7. 
— tw KaraTrovov/iivia, the one overpowered, lit exhausted, worn out; 
implying a hard contest, and (the participle is present) a rescue 
just in time to ward off the fatal blow. — 7raTa£as rbv Aiywmov, by 
smiting tfie Egyptian (who did the wrong) so as to kill him, see 
v. 28. 

V. 25. cvo/ufc, was supposing in this interposition, and as the 
reason for it. This use of 8c, for (E. V.), is one of its metabatic 
offices. Hart. Partkl. Vol. I. p. 167. On what ground Moses ex- 
pected to be known so readily, we are not informed. He may 
have thought that his history, so full of providential intimations, 
had pointed him out to the Israelites as their predestined deliv- 
erer. Stephen makes the remark evidently for ttie purpose of 
reminding the Jews of their own similar blindness in regard to 
the mission of Christ ; comp. v. 35. — StSwo-tv, not would give (E. V.) t 
but gives ; present either because the event was so near (see on 
1, 6), or because the deliverance begins with this act (Mey.). 

V. 26. w<f>Srj, appeared, showed himself, with the involved idea, 
perhaps, that it was unexpected. — aurots, to tJiem, i. e. two of his 
countrymen (Ex. 2, 13). The expression is vague, because the 
facts are supposed to be familiar. — crwqXcurtv, k. t. A., urged them 
unto peace, reconciliation. — v/ms after core should be left out. — 
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For Irari see on 4, 25. — av&pv; belongs to aScA<^o4 men related as 
brethren are ye (comp. 1, 16; 2, 29. 37) ; not = #cuptot as the nomi- 
native of address (E. V.). The relationship aggravated the out- 
rage. It was more unseemly than when the combatants, as on 
the day before, had been Hebrew and Egyptian. With the same 
appeal Abraham says to Lot, " Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between thee and me, and between my herdmen and thy herd- 
men ; for we are men brethren" (Gen. 13, 8 in Heb. and Sept). 

V. 29. h? r<f Aoyw tovtw, at this ward, which showed that liis 
attempt to conceal the murder had failed ; see Ex. 2, 12. His 
flight was now necessary to save his life ; for " when Pharaoh 
heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses." — cv yjj MoSio/*, in the 
land of Madiam, or Midian. " This would seem," says Gcsenius, 
"to have been a tract of country extending from the eastern shore 
of the Elanitic Gulf to the region of Moab on the one hand, and 
to the vicinity of Mount Sinai on the other. The people here 
were nomadic in their habits, and moved often from place to 
place." It is common for yrj to omit the article before the name 
of a country ; see v. 36 ; 13, 19. W. ♦ 19. 

V. 30. irX-qpm^fvnavy k. t. X., forty years having been completed. 
Stephen follows the tradition. It was said that Moses lived forty 
years in Pharaoh's palace, dwelt forty years in Midian, and gov- 
erned Israel forty years. That he was one hundred and .twenty 
years old at the time of his death, we read in Deut. 34, 7. — 
b tq iprjw? .... %wa, in the desert of t/te mount Sinai, in the des- 
ert where this mount was situated. According to Ex. 3, 1, this 
appearance of the angel took place at Horeb. Both names are 
given in the Pentateuch to the same locality. Of this usage the 
common explanation has been, that Sinai designated a range of 
mountains, among which Horeb was the particular one from 
which the law was given. Dr. Robinson assigns reasons for 
thinking that Horeb was the general name, and Sinai the spe- 
cific one. See his Bibl. Res. Vol. I. p. 120, ed. 1656. Heng- 
stenberg, Winer, Ewald, and others, reject the old opinion. — «V 
fftkoryl Trvpos pdrov, in the fiery fame of a bush. — irvpos supplies the 
place of an adjective ; comp. 9, 15 ; 2 Thess. 1, 8. W. $ 34. 3. b ; 
S. ♦ 117. 6. 

V. 31. KCLTavorjo-ai, to observe, contemplate viz. the vision (see 
v. 32) ; not to understand, learn the cause, which would be unsuit- 
able in the next verse. — ffxavrj nvptov, the voice of the Lord. It 
will be seen that the angel of Jehovah in v. 30 (comp. Ex. 3, 2) 
is here called Jehovah himself. Examples of a similar transition 
from the one name to the other occur often in the Old Testament. 
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It has been argued from this usage, as well as on other grounds, 
that the Revealer, under the ancient dispensation, was identical 
with the Revealer or Logos of the new dispensation. 1 

V. 32. eyw 6 £eos, #c. t. A. In this way Jehovah declares him- 
self to be the true God, in opposition to the idols of the heathen, 
and especially the author of those promises to the patriarchs 
which were now on the eve of being fulfilled. — ov#c MXfia koto.- 
vorjo-cuy sc. to opajxa. In Ex. 3, 6, it is said further, that " Moses 
hid his face ; " an act prompted by his sense of the holiness of 
Him in whose presence he stood; comp. 1 Kings 19, 13. 

V. 33. Awrov, #c. t. A., loose Hie sandal of iky feet, \nr6%jfixi is a 
distributive singular, for the plural. W. i 27. 1. It was a mark 
of reverence in the East to take off the shoes or sandals in the 
presence of a superior, so as not to approach him with the dust 
which would otherwise cleave to the feet. On this principle the 
Jewish priests officiated barefoot in the tabernacle and the tem- 
ple. Hence, too, none enter the Turkish mosques at present, 
except with naked feet, or, in the case of foreigners, with slip- 
pers worn for the occasion. — In yrj ayia iariv, Luger finds a 
special reference to w. 30. 32. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob was present, and where he appears the place is holy, 
though it be in the wilderness. 

V. 34- l&>v ctW= w&o rwn, Tntlij I saw; and so in the fol- 
lowing verbs the tense is aorist: I heard when they groaned and 
came down (not am come) when I saw and heard. In Hebrew 
the infinitive absolute before a finite verb denotes the reality of 
the act, or an effect of it in the highest degree ; after the verb, it 
denotes a continuance or repetition of the act. See Gesen. Heb. 
Gr. ♦ 128. 3 ; W. { 45. 8. The easier Greek construction for this 
idiom is that npticed on 4, 17. For a-nxxrrtkS} (T. R.), read dirocr- 
rciXcD (Tsch. Mey.), but with a future sense. See W. ♦ 13. 1. 

V. 35. tovtov is here emphatic, ovros introduces the next three 
verses with the same effect. — rjpwfoavTo, denied. The verb is 
plural, because, though the rejection was one person's act (v. 27), 
it revealed the spirit of the nation. — apxpvra *al Avrpwn/v, as a 
ruler and redeemer; comp. 5, 31. Stephen selects the words 
evidently with reference to the parallel which he would institute 

1 The subject is an interesting one ; but does not fall properly within our pres- 
ent limrtH. The reader will find it discussed in Smith's Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah, Vol. I. p. 482 sq., and in Hengstenberg's Christology, Vol. I. p. 
165 sq. Valuable supplementary matter (for the object is to deal only with the 
later objections) will be found in Kurtz's article, "Der Engel des Herrn," in 
Tholuck's Litterarisclter Anzeigcr, 1846, Nos. 11-14, and inserted for substance, 
in the author's Geschichto des alten Bundes, Vol. I. pp. 121-126. 
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between Moses and Christ. — br x«pt stands for nja, by Vie liand, 
agency (comp. Gal. 3, 19), since it was through the angel in the 
bush that God called Moses to deliver his people. Teschendorf 
reads <rw y€tpl (unusual but well supported), with Oie handy i. e. 
attended by the angel's aid and power, an adjunct of tovtov 
rather than the verb. — r# fid™ is feminine here and in Luke 20, 
37, but masculine in Mark 12, 26. 

V. 36. i&jryayw avrovs, led them forth out of Egypt. Hence we 
cannot render irotipra?, after he had slwvm, performed (E. V.), be- 
cause the miracles in the desert were not antecedent to the 
exodus. The participle expresses here an accompanying act 
of l&jyayw, performing (Vulg., faciens) ; since the leading forth 
formed a general epoch with which the associated events, 
whether historically prior or subsequent, could be viewed as coin- 
cident in point of time. On the force of the participle in such a 
case, see on 21, 7. — For the difference between ripara and o^/acui, 
see on 2, 22. Lachmann inserts tq before yjj> but on slight evi- 
dence. — Afywrry is more correct than AiyiWov (T. R.). 

V. 37. -xpotyipip, #c. t. A. For the explanation of this prophecy, 
see on 3, 22. No one can doubt that Stephen regarded Christ 
as the prophet announced by Moses ; yet, it will be observed, he 
leaves that unsaid, and relies on the intelligence of his hearers 
to infer his meaning. Here is a clear instance in which the 
speech adjusts itself to those suppressed relations of the subject, 
on which, as I suppose, its adaptation to the occasion so largely 
depended. By quoting this prediction of Moses, Stephen tells 
the Jews in effect that it was they who were treating the law- 
giver with contempt ; for while they made such pretensions to 
respect for his authority, they refused to acknowledge the prophet 
whom he foretold, and had commanded them to obey. — Kvpvoq 
before and ^twv after £cos (T. R.) are doubtfnl. — avrov dxouo-co-^c, 
him shall ye hear, was inserted probably from 3, 22 (Lchm. Tsch. 
Mey.). 

V. 38. 6 ycvd/icvo? .... rwv Traripiav rjfiS)v f wlio was (lit. became^ 
entered into connection) with the angel and witJi ourfatJiers. The 
meaning is, that he brought the parties into association with 
each other, acted as mediator between God and the people ; 
See Gal. 3, 19. This fact is mentioned to show how exalted a 
Service Moses per/ormed, in contrast with the indignity which he 
experienced at the hands of his countrymen. He was a type. 
Stephen would say, of the Jesus despised, crucified by those 
Whom he would reconcile unto God. — cvt^ IkkXtjo-u^ in the con- 
gregation, i. e. of the Hebrews assembled at Sinai at the time of 

18 
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the promulgation of the law. So all the best critics and the 
older E. versions ( Tynd. Cran. Gen. Rhem.) translate this word. 
It is evident that hcKk-qo-ta here affords no countenance to the idea 
that the Hebrew nation as such constituted the church under the 
ancient economy. — {wmi characterizes \6yia with reference, not 
to their effect (comp. Bom. 8, 3; Gal. 3, 21), but their nature or 
design : life-giving oracles, commands ; comp. Rom. 7, 12. The 
inadequacy of the law to impart life does not arise from any in- 
herent defect in the law itself, but from the corruption of human 
nature. 

V. 39. iarpd<fyrf<rav . . . . ck Alyvnrov, turned with their hearts 
unto Egypt, i. e. longed for its idolatrous worship, and for the sake 
of it deserted that of Jehovah (Calv. Kuin. De Wet Mey.). 
* The next words are epexegetical, and require this explanation. 
Some have understood it of their wishing to return to Egypt ; 
but that sense, though it could be expressed by the language, not 
only disregards the context, but is opposed to Ex. 32, 4 and Neh. 
9, 1 8. The Jews are there represented as worshipping the golden 
calf for having brought them out of Egypt, and not as a means 
of enabling them to return thither. 

V. 40. #covs, ot 7ryxwrop€vownu rjfuav, gods wlio shall go before ns, 
to wit, as guides, protectors. This is a literal translation from 
Ex. 32, 1. The plural is best explained as that of the pluraUs 
excel/entice, since Aaron made but one image in compliance with 
this demand of the people (called &ot, cr&K in Ex. 32, 8), and 
since the Hebrews would naturally enough transfer the name of 
the true God to the object of their idolatrous worship. De Wette 
hesitates between this view and that of &ovs as abstract, deity % 
divine power. The latter is better perhaps than Meyer's categor- 
ical plural : gods such as the calf represented. — 6 yap, #c. t. \~ 9 for 
as to this Moses who led us forth, etc. ovro? is contemptuous, li^e 
iste. The nominative absolute strengthens the sarcasm. W. ♦ 
29. 1. yap alleges the disappearance of Moses as a reason why 
they should change their worship ; possibly, because it freed 
them from his opposition to their desires, but more probably 
because, whether he had deserted them or had perished, it 
showed that the God whom he professed to serve was unworthy 
of their confidence. 

V. 4 1. lfw<rxo7roirj<rav is elsewhere unknown to % the extant Greek. 
They selected the figure of a calf, or more correctly bullock, as 
their idol, in imitation, no doubt, of the Egyptians, who worship- 
ped an ox at Memphis, called Apis, and another at Heliopolis- 
called Mnevis. Win. Realw. L p. 644 ; Hertz. Encyck. Vol. VIL 
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p.- 214. Mummies of the animals so worshipped are often found 
in the catacombs of Egypt. — cv<frxuvovro, rejoiced, made merry, 
refers doubtless to the festive celebration mentioned in Ex. 32, 6. 

— Tots tpyots is plural, because the idol was the product of their 
joint labors. Meyer supposes it to include the various imple- 
ments of sacrifice, in addition to the image ; (in his last edition : 
works such as this.) 

V. 42. icrrp€\j/€ t turned away, withdrew his favor. — iropc&iMccv, 
gave up (Rom. 1, 24), = cuurc in 14, 16 ; he laid for the present no 
check upon their inclinations. In consequence of this desertion 
they sunk into still grosser idolatry. — rj} ar/xwi^ tov avpavov, the 
host of heaven, i. e. the sun, moon, and stars. This form of wor- 
ship is called Sabaism, from ttnx, as applied to the heavenly 
bodies. — br fKfZXtp rwv jrpo<fyqrwv, in the book of the prophets, i. e. 
the twelve minor prophets, whom the Jews reckoned as one col- 
lection. The passage is Amos 5, 25-27. — firj o-^ayio, *. t. A. 
This sign of a question requires a negative answer, and that an- 
swer is to be understood in a relative sense. See W. f 57. 3. 
Did ye offer unto me sacrifices and offerings ? i. e. exclusively. The 
reply is left to their consciences. Even during the eventful 
period in the wilderness, when the nation saw so much of the 
power and goodness of God, they deserted his worship for that 
of other gods, or, while they professed to serve him, united his 
service with that of idols. The question ends here. 

V. 43. #co4 dvcAo/JcTc, #c. t. A. The tacit answer precedes : No, 

— ye apostatized, and took up Hve tabernacle of Moloch, i. e. to 
carry it with them in their marches, or in religious processions. 
This tabernacle was intended, no doubt, to resemble the one con- 
secrated to Jehovah. Stephen follows the Septuagint. MoAo^ 
stands there for ossb^, L e. the idol worshipped as your king, which 
was the Moloch of the Amorites. The Seventy supply the name 
of the idol as well known from tradition. But there is almost 
equal authority, says Baur, 1 for reading t»b«, Milkom, a proper 
name. That variation would bring the Greek into still closer 
conformity with the Hebrew. — to aoroov tov $€ov, the star of tJie 
god, L e. an image resembling or representing a star worsliipped 
by them as a god. — By 'Pc/i^av (also written 'Pc^ar, 'Pc/u^a, 
a Fofuf>a) the Seventy express "j^s, which, like most of the an- 
cient translators, they took to be a proper name. Some of the 
ablest modern scholars defend the correctness of that transla- 

1 Der Prophet Amos erkl&rt, von Dr. Gustar Banr, p. 362. 
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tion. 1 In this case the Greek name must have sprung from a 
corrupt pronunciation of the Hebrew name ; see Gesen. Lex. p. 
463. According to others, m fl*$ should be rendered statue, or stat- 
ues, and the idol would then be unnamed in the Hebrew. So , 
Gesenius, Robinson (N. T. Lex. s. v.), and others. Admitting 
that sense, it was unnecessary for Stephen to correct the current 
version ; for he adduced the passage merely to establish the 
charge of idolatry, not to decide what particular idol was wor- 
shipped. Whether the star-god to which they paid their homage 
was Saturn, Venus, or some other planet, cannot be determined. 
— tovs TV7rov9, the Jigures, in apposition with atcrpnyv and cknyjov. 
The term was so much the more appropriate to the tabernacle, 
as it contained probably an image of Moloch. — /actohou is the 
Attic future. — br£K€wa Ba/?vXa>Ko?, beyond Babylon, where the He- 
brew and Septuagint have beyond Damascus. The idea is the 
same, for the prediction turned not upon the name, but the fact, 
viz. that God would scatter them into distant lands. The Bab- 
ylonian captivity was the one best known, and, besides, in being 
exiled to the remoter place the Jews were transported beyond 
the nearer. 

V. 44. ri o-Krjvri tov fiaprvpiav = rTOri bilk (Numb. 9, 15; 17, 
23), the tabernacle of Hie testimony, or law, so called, because it 
contained the ark in which the tables of the decalogue were 
kept. The law is termed a testimony, because it testifies or de- 
clares the divine will. Bahr's explanation ( Symbolik, Vol. L p. 
80) is different : the tabernacle was a testimony or witness of the 
covenant between God and his people. — iroirjo-ai .... coyxucci, 
that he should make it according to tfie pattern ichich he had seen, 
viz. on Mount Sinai ; see Ex. 25, 9. 40. By this reference, Ste- 
phen reminds the Jews of the emblematical import, consequently 
the subordinate value, of the ancient worship. Moses, under the 
divine guidance, constructed the eart/dy tabernacle so as to have 
it image forth certain heavenly or spiritual realities that were to 
be accomplished under " the better covenant of which Jesus is 
the Mediator." Here we have the rudiments of the view which 
pervades the Epistle to the Hebrews ; see especially Heb. 8, 5 
What was true of the tabernacle was true also of the first and 
the second temple ; they were built after the same model, and 
were in like manner avrlrwroL, or o-kloI t<ov brovpavuav. That appli- 
cation of the remark could be left to suggest itself. 

1 See especially Movers iiber die Phonitzier, Vol. I. p. 289 sq. He maintains 
that *p»D may be traced as a proper name in various Oriental languages. 
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V. 45. koI adds currjyayov to Troajcai. — 8iaS«£a/Acvoi, having 
received (the tabernacle), viz. from Moses or his contempora- 
ries, since those who entered Canaan were a later generation ; 
not inherited (Alf.), a false meaning; and not who came after % 
successors (E. V., retained from Cranm.), since that substan- 
tive construction would require the article (see Pape s. v.). 
— fitra *1tjox>v, with Joshua as their leader, under his guidance. 
— iv rjj Kcnwrx^t rwv ifhlav, into the possession of the heathen, the 
territory inhabited by them ; comp. ^oSrjro rj yrj rjfiiv iv Karao^co-a, 
in Numb. 32, 5. cv shows that the idea of rest predominates 
over that of motion. Meyer and De Wette translate on taking 
possession of the htaOien, on their subjugation. The other mean- 
ing is better, because it supplies an indirect object after thrqyayov, 
and adheres to the prevalent passive sense of Karao^co-is ; see 
Rob. Lex. s. v. — ha* rwv rjfiepwv AautS belongs to ctcnyyayov, em- 
ployed suggestively: brouglu the tabernacle into the land, and 
retained it until (inclusive) the days of David. Some join the 
words with S>v cfuxrcv, which exalts a subordinate clause above 
the principal one, and converts the aorist into an imperfect : was 
expelling from Joshua until David. 

V. 46. os ... . rov -Scof), who found favor, etc. Compare 13, 22. 
The tacit inference may be, that, had the temple been so impor- 
tant as the Jews supposed, God would not have withheld this 
honor from his servant. — -jjrqo-aTo, asked for himself as a privilege. 
We have no record of this prayer, though it is implied in 2 Sam. 
7, 4 sq., and in 1 Chron. 22, 7. In the latter passage David says : 
" As for me, it was in my mind to build an house unto the name 
of the Lord my God." In that frame of spirit he indited the 
hundred and thirty-second Psalm. — cfymv .... 'Iaxo^ coincides 
with Ps. 132, 5 (Sept). To express the object of David's re- 
quest, Stephen avails himself of the language contained in that 
passage. Translate, a habitation (= oLcov in v. 48, place of abode, 
temple) for the God of Jacob; not tabernacle (z=o-K7yv7y in v. 44), 
as in the E. version. The tabernacle existed already, and it was 
not that structure, but a temple, which David was anxious to 
build. The confusion arises from rendering the different Greek 
terms by the same word. 

Verses 47-53. Period of the Temple and the Prophets. 

V. 47. 8e, adversative. What was denied to David was 
granted to Solomon ; see 2 Chron. 6, 7. 8. Yet even the builder 
of the temple acknowledged (2 Chron. 6, 18) that God is not 
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confined to any single place of worship. The tenor of the speech 
would be apt to remind the hearers of that admission. 

V. 48. dXX' ov\ • • • • KarouctZ The temple was at length built ; 
but was never designed to circumscribe the presence of the in- 
finite Architect (see v. 50), or to usurp the homage that belongs 
to him alone. The remark here was aimed, doubtless, at the 
superstitious reverence with which the Jews regarded the tem- 
ple, and at their proneness in general to exalt the forms of reli- 
gion above its essence. For ofy in this position, see on 2, 7. vaoU 
is probably a gloss from 17, 24. — *a£o>9, #c. t. X. To give greater 
effect to his reproof, Stephen quotes the testimony of the proph- 
et, viz. Is. 66, 1. 2. 

V. 51. There is no evidence that Stephen was interrupted 
at this point. Many critics assume that without reason. The 
sharper tone of reprehension to which the speaker rises here 
belongs to the place ; it is an application of the course of remark 
which precedes. We have no right to ascribe it to Stephen's 
irritation at perceiving signs of impatience or rage on the part of 
his hearers. — a^cptr/Ai/Toi .... uxrtv, uncircumcisedj etc., i. e. des- 
titute of the disposition to hear and love the truth, of which their 
circumcision should have been the sign ; comp. Lev. 26, 4 1 ; Jer. 
6, 10 ; Rom. 2, 29. For if KapStq. see 2, 37. — fytct* act, *. t. A-, 
Ye do always resist the Holy Spirit, under whose influence the 
messengers of God, e. g. Christ and the apostles, spoke to them. 
To reject their testimony was to reject that of the spirit himself. 
What follows appears to restrict the language to that meaning. — 
koI vfi€is, also you, where ovrws would state the comparison more 
exactly. See W. ♦ 53. 5. 

V. 52. riva tC)v irpo<f>riTu)v 9 #c. t. X., whom of the prophets, etc 
Stephen would describe the general conduct of the Jews tow- 
ards their prophets ; he doe3 not affirm that there were no ex- 
ceptions to it. Other passages, as 2 Chron. 36, 15. 16 ; Matt 
23, 37, and Luke 13, 33. 34, make the same representation. — 
rovs irpoKaTayy£i\avTas, k. t. X., those who announced beforehand, etc., 
designates the prophets with reference to the leading subject of 
their predictions. See on 3, 21. 24. — tov SlkoIov, the Just one, 
(3, 14) slain by them as a malefactor. — vvv, now, as the climax 
of the nation's guilt. — TrpohoroL, traitors. See 3, 13. 

V. 53. Those who were thus guilty (v. 52) acted in the 
character of tliose who (omves, such as) received, etc. — tov vofiov 
. . . . d-yyeXXwv, the law as (cfe predicative sign, see on v. 21) ordi- 
nances (plural with reference to vo/xor as an aggregate of single 
acts) of angels ; the latter not as the authors of them, in which 
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sense they were God's, but as communicated through them; 
comp. 6 St' dyy&ojy AoXt&i? in Heb. 2, 2, the word spoken through 
angels, and especially Staroycl? &* dyycXtov in Gal. 3, 19, ordained 
on the part of God through angels. The elliptical explanation, 
reckoned unto ordinances, as of that rank or class, affords the 
same meaning, but is not so simple. See W. i 32. 4. b. Some 
translate upon the ministrations, agency of; but that both strains 
the use of the preposition (not necessary even in Matt. 12, 41) 
and employs the noun differently from Bom. 13, 2 (not elsewhere 
in N. T.). The presence of angels at the giving of the law is 
not expressly stated in the Old Testament, but is alluded to in 
Gal. 3, 19, and Heb. 2, 2. Philo and Josephus testify to the same 
tradition. The Seventy translate Deut. 33, 2 in such a manner 
as to assert the same fact It is implied perhaps in Ps. 68, 18. 
The Jews regarded this angelic mediation as both ennobling the 
law, and as conferring special honor on themselves, to whom the 
law was given. For a striking proof of this Jewish feeling, see 
Jos. Antt 15. 5. 3. From another point of view, viz. that of Christ's 
superiority to angels, this angelic intervention showed the inferi- 
ority of the law to the gospel ; which is the view taken in Heb. 
2, 2, and probably in Gal. 3, 19. — *<u ovk i<f>vXa$aT€, and yet ye 
kept it not. vofwv as the principal word supplies the object, and not 
&araya? (E. V.). In this verse, therefore, we have the apostle's 
idea in Bom. 2, 23, where he says that the Jews gloried in the 
law, while they dishonored God by their violations of it. 

Verses 54-60. The Deatli of Stephen. 

V. 54. It is disputed whether Stephen finished his speech or 
not. The abrupt manner in which he closes, and the exaspera- 
tion of the Jews at that moment, render it probable that he was 
interrupted, dxovovrc? as present favors the same view, but is 
not decisive (see 5, 5 ; 13, 48). — For hujrpiovro, see on 5, 33. 

V. 55. -n-Xrfprj^ Trvcv/iaro? ay lav. The Spirit revealed to his soul 
this scene in heaven. It was not a vision addressed to the 
senses. It is needless, therefore, to inquire, as Meyer now ad- 
mits, whether our martyr could see the opened sky through the 
roof or a window. — For $6£av £cov, the glory of God, see on v. 2. 
— arriara, standing, instead of sitting, as at other times. The 
Saviour had risen in order to intimate his readiness to protect or 
sustain* his servant (Bng. Kuin. Mey.). It appears to me doubt- 
ful whether we are to attach that or any other significancy to the 
particular attitude in which he appeared. 
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V. 56. l&ov, k. r. X. This declaration would tend to exasperate 
them still more. They are now told that He whom they had 
crucified, and whom they were ready to slay anew in the person 
of his followers, was exalted to supreme dominion at the right 
hand of God. See remarks on 2, 34. 

V. 57. KfxL£avT€<; J crying, among other things, perhaps that he 
should be silent, or that he should be put to death ; comp. 1 9, 32 ; 
Matt. 27, 23 ; John 19, 12. — crwicrxw ra ami avrwv. They affected 
to regard his words as blasphemous, and stopped their ears as an 
expression of their abhorrence. — *al u>pfxr)<rav, k. t. X. Under the 
Roman laws, the Jews had no power to inflict capital punishment 
without the sanction of the procurator or his proxy ; see John 18, 
31. Nearly all critics, at present, concur in that view. Hence 
the stoning of Stephen was an illegal, tumultuous proceeding. 
The Roman governors connived often at such irregularities, pro- 
vided the Roman interest or power suffered no detriment As 
Pilate was deposed in A. D. 35, or 36, some have thought that 
his office may have been still vacant (see on 6, 1), and that the 
Jews took greater liberty on that account 

V. 58. 2£o> ti}s ttoXcois, out of the city, because a place so holy 
was not to be defiled with blood ; see Lev. 24, 14. Compare the 
note on 14, 19. — kqx ol /lapn/pes, k. t. X., and the witnesses laid off 
their garments, that they might have the free use of their arms in 
hurling the stones. The law of Moses required the witnesses in 
the case of a capital offence to begin the work of death ; see 
Deut. 13, 10 ; 17, 7. The object of the law, it has been suggested, 
may have been to prevent inconsiderate or false testimony. Many 
would be shocked at the idea of shedding blood, who would not 
scrapie to gain a private end, or to gratify their malice, by misrep- 
resentation and falsehood. — trapa tovs irdSa?, at Jus feet for safe* 
keeping; comp. 22, 20. Their selecting Saul for this purpose 
shows that he was already known as a decided enemy of the 
Christians. His zeal and dialectic skill in the controversy with 
Stephen (see on 6, 9) could not have failed to establish his claim 
to that character. — veavlov, a young man; a designation which 
the Greeks could apply to a person till he was forty years 
old, but perhaps in common speech would rarely extend be- 
yond the age of thirty. This term, therefore, is very indefinite, 
as an indication of Saul's age at the time of this occurrence. In 
all probability he was not far from thirty when he was converted; 
not much less, as the Sanhedrim would hardly have entrusted 
so important a commission to a mere youth (see 9, 1 sq.), and 
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not more, as his recorded life (closing about A. D. 64) would 
otherwise be too short for the events of his history. 1 

V. 59. hmcaXovfuvov, calling upon, viz. Christ xvptc 'Irjaov just 
before supplies the only natural object after this participle. " That 
the first Christians called on Jesus/ 1 says De Wette, i. e. ad- 
dressed prayer to him, "is evident from 9, 14. 21 ; 22, 16; comp. 
2, 21; Rom. 10, 12 sq." See further, on 9, 14. — As the dying 
Saviour said to the Father, " Into thy hands I commend my spirit/' 
so the dying Stephen said now to the Saviour, 8e£<u to Trveufxa 

V. 60. firj onjcrys .... ravrqv, establish not this sin to them, reck- 
on or count it not to them (Rob. De Wet). Christ had set an 
example of this duty, as well as enjoined it by precept No par- 
allel to this prayer of Stephen can be found out of Christian his- 
tory. The Greeks expressed a dehortatory command or wish by firj 
with the subjunctive aorist, when the act was one not yet com- 
menced; comp. on 10, 15. This is Hermann's rule. See Mt $ 
511. 3 ; K. i 259. 5. — iKoyirftrj, fell asleep, died; comp. 13, 36 ; 1 
Cor. 15, 18, etc. Heathen writers employed the verb occasionally 
in that sense ; but its derivative, Koifirpi/jpuw, cemetery, i. e. a place 
where the body sleeps in the hope of a resurrection, was first 
used by Christians. It marks the introduction of the more cheer- 
ful ideas which the gospel has taught men to connect with the 
grave. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Vbr8BS 1-3. The Burial of Stephen. 

V. 1. The first sentence here would have closed more properly 
the last chapter. — o-wcv6oku>v, consenting, approving with them, viz. 
the murderers of Stephen, so that he shared their guilt without 

1 For information in regard to the early life and training of the apostle Paul 
(a. topic important to a just view of his character and history), the stndent may 
coiwnlt Dr. Davidson's Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. II. p. 122 sq. ; 
Oonybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. L p. 40 sq. (2d ed.) ; 
Selections from German Literature (Edwards and Park), p. 31 sq. ; Schroder's Der 
•A^poetel Paul,Zweiter Thefl, p. 14 sq. ; Hemsen's Das Leben des Apostels u.s. w., 
Kapitel ; and Tholuck's Vermischte Schriften, Band II. p. 272 sq. 

19 
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participating so directly in the act In Bom. 1, 32, Paul lays it 
down as one of the worst marks of a depraved mind that a per- 
son can bring himself to applaud thus coolly the sins of others, 
and ih 22, 20, he says that he himself had exhibited that mark 
of depravity in relation to the death of Stephen. Luke here 
records probably a confession which he had often heard from the 
lips of the apostle. For ty with the participle, see on 1, 10. — cV 
Udvrj rfi wept, on that day (comp. 11, 19) ; not indefinite at that 
time, which would require the noun to be plural. The stoning 
of Stephen was the signal for an immediate and universal per- 
secution. — irarr€5 need not be pressed so as to include every 
individual; see on 3, 18. Zeller clings to the letter, and then 
argues against the truth of the narrative from the improbability 
of such a panic. Many of those who fled returned, doubtless, 
after the cessation of the present danger. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the church which we find existing at Jerusalem after 
this was made up entirely of new members. — ieaTa -ras x^P ^* 
*. r. A. They fled at first to different places in Judea and Sama- 
ria ; but some of them, probably the foreign Jews, went after- 
wards to other countries (see v. 4 and 11, 19). 

V. 2. crvFCKo/uo-av, bore away together (i. e. to the grave), joined 
to bury ; or simply buried, as the force of the preposition is not 
always traceable in this verb (see Pape s. v.). — 8c, now, carries 
back the mind to Stephen after the digression in v. 1 ; not but, in 
spite of the persecution, for it was not only .permitted among the 
Jews, but required, that the bodies of those executed should be 
buried. — av8pc? cvAa/fct? are pious Jews (see on 2, 5), who testi- 
fied in this way their commiseration for Stephen's fate, and their 
conviction of his innocence. The Christians would not have 
been allowed to perform such an office ; they, too, would have 
been designated as disciples or brethren. — kottctok, lamentation, 
as expressed in the Oriental way by clapping the hands or smit- 
ing on the breast. 

V. 3. 8c, now, presents Saul again as the principal person ; or 
possibly but (E. V.), contrasting his conduct with that of the 
cvAa/fct9. — Kara tov? oucov?, into the houses one after another. The 
preposition marks both direction and succession. — ovpwv, drag' 
ging, bearing off with violence ; comp. 14, 19 ; 17, 6. See Tittm. 
Synm. p. 51 sq. We see the man's ferocious spirit in his man- 
ner. " Haling," in the English translation, is an old word for 
hauling or haivling. — tc av8/>as, *. t. A., not only men but women ; 
repeated also in 9, 2 and 22, 4 as a great aggravation of his 
cruelty. 
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Verses 4-8. The Gospel is preached in Samaria, 

V. 4. ol yxv ovv 8uunrapcrr€<5 t Those therefore dispersed, taken as 
a substantive; comp. 1, 6. The clause is illative as well as re- 
sumptive, since it was in consequence of the persecution (v. 1) 
that the disciples were led to new fields of labor. — &.fj\$ov, went 
abroad, lit through, i. e. different places. Luke intimates the cir- 
cuit of their labors more fully in 11, 19. 

V. 5. This is the Philip mentioned in 6, 5 and 21, 8 ; not the 
apostle of that name, for he remained still at Jerusalem, see v. 1. 
— KaTekSuv, having come down, because he journeyed from Jeru- 
salem (v. 15) ; to go to that city was avapaiv€w. — cis woXtv rrp 3<xfia- 
p€ias> unto tlte city of Samaria, genitive of apposition (Grot. Kuin. 
Win. Rob.), or a city in that country (Olsh. Neand. De Wet. 
Mey.). That the capital was called Samaria at this time, as 
well as Sebaste, we see from Jos. Antt. 20. 6. 2. ir6\iv, with that 
reference, may omit the article because Sa/iopcw defines it; 
comp. 2 Pet 2, 6. W. $ 19. 2. It would be most natural to repair 
at once to the chief city, and it was there that such a man as 
Simon Magus (see v. 9) would be most apt to fix his abode. — 
oxXol, in v. 6, indicates a populous city. If it was not the capital, 
it may have been Sychar, where the Saviour preached with so 
much effect (Olsh.) ; see John 4, 5 sq. — avrois, unto tliem. The 
antecedent lies in iroXw, comp. 18, 11; Matt 4, 23; Gal. 2, 2. 
W. i 67. 1. d. 

V. 6. irpo^tvxpv, attended, listened with eager interest ; not be- 
lieved (Kuin.), which anticipates the result in v. 12. — hr T<g okov€w, 
k. t. X., when they heard, and saw, etc. iv with the infinitive de- 
notes here, not the cause, but the time or occasion. K. $ 289. 
1.2. 

V. 7. iroXXwv yap, #c. t. X., For from many who had unclean spir- 
its, they (the spirits) went forth, etc. iroXXuv depends on l( in the 
verb (Mey. De Wet), comp. 16, 39 ; Matt 10, 14. Some (Bng. 
Kuin.) make wrcv/Aara the subject of the verb, and supply avrd 
after ixovrw. The other is the more natural order. — /fowvra, 
k. t. X., crying with a loud voice, and testifying to the Messiahship 
of Jesus, or the truth of the gospel ; comp. Mark 3, 11 ; Luke 4, 
41. The expression would suppose the reader to be acquainted 
with the fuller account of such cases in the history of Christ 
Some understand the cry here to have been an exclamation of 
rage or indignation on the part of the demons, because they 
were compelled to release their victims. — voXXoi &, *. r. X. Here, 
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too (see on 5, 16), ordinary diseases are distinguished from de- 
moniacal possession. 

Verses 9-13. Simon the Sorcerer, and his Professed Beliefs 

V. 9. Sifunv. For the history of this impostor, his character, 
and the traditions of the church respecting him, the reader is re- 
ferred to Neander's Church History, Vol. I p. 454, or his Planting 
of the Church, p. 46 sq. See note on v. 24. — vpov7njpx€v 9 teas 
there before, i. e. the arrival of Philip, and had been for a long 
time, see v. 11. — /xay«W, #c. t. X., states in what character and by 
what arts he secured so much power. — c&otw to cSvos, bewitch- 
ing the nation ; either because he traversed the country, or drew 
to himself crowds in the city where he dwelt. 

V. 10. cwro fjiucpov So* ficydXov, from small unto great, i. e. both 
young and old, see Heb. 8, 11 ; Jon. 3, 5 (Sept.). The expression 
has been called a Hebraism, but examples of it occur in Greek 
writers (Mey.). — ovros, k. t. X., This one is the great power of God, 
L e. through him is exhibited that power ; they supposed him to 
perform wonders which evinced his possession of superhuman 
gifts. The language is similar to that in Horn. 1, 16, where the 
gospel is said to be 8wa/u? &ov cfc cramyptav, i. e. an instrumental- 
ity exhibiting the power of God in the salvation of men. This 
is the more obvious view of the sense, and is the one commonly 
received. Neander would ascribe to the words a theosophic, 
concrete meaning. He supposes the Samaritans to have recog- 
nized Simon " as more than a man : the Great Power which at 
first emanated from the invisible God, and through which he 
created every thing else, had now appeared in a bodily form on 
the earth." It appears to be exacting too much from the lan- 
guage to understand it in that manner. Xcywv dvai Tiva iavrbv ftcyav, 
in v. 9 (comp. 5, 36 ; GaL 2, 6), would not show that he himself 
carried his pretensions so far ; and the people are not likely to 
have conceded to him more than he claimed. — The variation ij 
KaXovfX€vr) fjLcyakrj is well supported (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.) : which is 
called great, i. e/is truly so, deserves the epithet De Wette 
thinks KoXovfilmj a gloss, added to weaken the idea: called great, 
but not so in reality. 

V. 11. ucavw xp6v<?>fora long time. The dative stands for the 
ordinary accusative, as in 13, 20 ; John 2, 20 ; Rom. 16, 25. W. 
$ 31. 9 ; S. $ 106. 4. — reus /uiycuu?, #c. t. X., they had been beicitcfied 
by his sorceries (lit put beside themselves) ; not he had bewitched 
them (Vulg. Eng. V.). The perfect cfcaTOKcyat, says Scholefield 
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(Hints, etc. p. 40), does not admit a transitive sense. See also 
Briid. Concord, s. v. It was necessary that men deluded to such 
an extent should be reclaimed by arguments addressed to the 
senses ; see w. 6. 7. 17. 

V. 13. 8 8k 2ifutfv, jc. r. A., And Simon also himself believed, viz. 
the word preached, i. e. professed to be a disciple, and was bap- 
tized in that character. The verb describes him with reference 
to his supposed or apparent state, not his actual position. He 
may have been not wholly insincere at first, but soon showed 
that he had no correct views of the gospel, that he was a stranger 
to its power; see on v. 18. — Swo/acis differs from o-q/icld, as ex- 
plained on 2, 22. — Editors hesitate between 8wdp€iq ko! crq/icZa 
fteyaXa and <njfi€ia kcu 8wa/A€is /leyaXas. 

Verses 14-17. Peter and John are sent to Samaria. 

V. 14. There is no inadvertence here. The apostles had 
remained at Jerusalem (v. 1). — So/iopcta may be the name of 
the city or the country ; see on v. 5. The application here would 
not control it there. Neander refers it to the country. In that 
case, as Philip had preached at one place only, we must regard 
the idea as generalized: his success there was hailed as the 
pledge of success in all Samaria. — irpo? avrou?, unto them in that 
city, or country; the antecedent implied, as in v. 5. 

V. 15. KaTafidms, having come down. Their imparting the 
Spirit was consequent on the journey hither (post hoc), but is 
not said to have been the object of it (propter hoc). That none 
bnt the apostles were empowered to bestow this gift, has been 
affirmed by some, and denied by others (see 1 Tim. 4, 14). If it 
was a prerogative of the apostles (who had no successors in the 
church), the inference would be that it ceased with the extinc- 
tion of that order. The Catholics and those who entertain 
Catholic views appeal to this scripture as showing the inferi- 
ority of the pastor to the bishop. — vpooTjv&urro, #c. t. A. The Sa- 
maritans had received already the converting influences of the 
Spirit; and hence the object of the prayer was, that their faith 
might be confirmed by a miraculous attestation ; see on 5, 32. — 
oro? with the finite verb circumscribes the infinitive ; corap. 25, 
3 ; Matt 8, 34 (De Wet) ; better here as telic, since prayer may 
be viewed as a necessary condition of the gift ; comp. v. 24. 

V. 17. hreriSow is the imperfect of a repeated act For the 
import of the, symbol, see on 6, 6. — kcu $\af*.pavov, #c. r. A., and 
they received the Holy Spirit as the author of the endowments 
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conferred on them. Among these may have been the gift of 
tongues (see 2. 4 ; 10, 46), and also that of prophesy, as well as 
the power of working miracles. Middleton's rule is, that the 
anarthous wcS/acl denotes only some effect or actual operation of 
the Spirit, while to irvatfia signifies the Divine Persorf in general, 
without reference to any particular instance or mode of operation. 
See Green's Gr. p. 229. The distinction affects no question of a 
doctrinal nature ; it may agree well enough with some passages, 
but is purely arbitrary in its application to others. The true prin- 
ciple is that stated on 1, 2. 

Verses 18-24. Tlve Hypocrisy of Simon, and its Exposure. 

V. 18. ^ccura/jtcvos (which means to see with interest, or desire) 
has less external support than t$wv. Meyer retains the former, 
on the principle that the more common word would displace the 
less common, instead of the reverse. The ambition or cupidity of 
Simon had slumbered for a time, but was now aroused at the 
sudden prospect of obtaining a power which would enable him to 
gratify his selfish desires, which would place at his command un» 
bounded wealth and influence. He had seen Philip perform mir» 
acles, but had seen no instance until now, in which that power had 
been transferred to others. The interval between this develop- 
ment of his true character and his profession of the Christian faith, 
was probably not long. — wpooTjveyiccv avrois x^/taro, offered to them 
money. This act has originated our word simony, which Web- 
ster defines as " the crime of buying or selling ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, or the corrupt presentation of any one to an ecclesias- 
tical benefice for money or reward/ 1 It is fortunate for us, that 
our religious institutions in this country require us to obtain our 
knowledge of the term from a lexicon. 

V. 19. K&fioC, to me also, that I may possess it like you ; not to 
me as well as to others, since no example of such transfer was 
known to him. — <£ lav, upon whomsoever, see on 2, 21. — Ifrwriar 
Tavrqv refers to v. 18,tJiis power, authority, which he had seen them 
exercise ; not to the clause following. Hence Iva is not definitive, 
to wit, that, but telic, in order that. 

V. 20. to apyvpiov, k. t. A., May tJiy money with thee (= and 
thou) perish, lit be for destruction, consigned thereto. This is the 
language, of strong emotion ; it expresses the intense abhorrence 
which the proposal excited in the mind of Peter. That it was 
not a deliberate wish, or an imprecation, is evident from v. 22, 
where the apostle points out to Simon the way to escape the 
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danger announced to him. ovv croi some take to mean with thee 
who art in the way to destruction, i. e. may thy money share the 
doom to which thou art devoted. But the clause contains only 
one verb, and it is violent to make it thus optative and declara- 
tive at the same time. — on ttjv Scapcay, #c. r. X., because thou didst 
think, deem it possible (aor., because the proposal made was the 
sin) to acquire (not passive, as in the Eng. V.) the gift of God 
with money, tjjv $ay>caV stands opposed to b\a xprjfiariav #ctoov9<u, 
and hence means, that which God bestows gratuitously on those 
who are qualified to receive it ; not that which it is his preroga- 
tive to give in distinction from men. 

V. 21. ovk Icrn .... ickrjpos, Thou hast no part nor lot. The 
first term is literal, the second figurative ; they are conjoined in 
order to affirm the exclusion spoken of with more emphasis. — cv 
ry Aoyip Tovry, in this word, doctrine, or gospel, which we preach 
(Olsh. Neand.), or in this thing, viz. the gift of the Spirit (Bng. 
Mey. De Wet). The first sense accords better with the usage 
of the word, and is also stronger and more comprehensive ; for 
if the state of his heart was such as to exclude him from the or- 
dinary benefits of the gospel, much more must it render him unfit 
to recieve the higher communications of the Spirit, or to be hon- 
ored as the medium of conferring them on others. 

V. 22. furavorprov .... tovti^ occurs in sensu pragnanti for re- 
pent, and turn from this thy wickedness ; comp. /tcrdVoia arm vvcp&v 
cpywr in Heb. 6, 1. W. i 66. 2. — For the received $€ov after 
SerftrjTi, most manuscripts read KupCov. — ci apa .... jcap&as aov, if 
perhaps the thought of thy heart shall be forgiven thee. Some idea 
like and thus see if appears to He between the imperative, and 
the indicative future. See W. $41. p. 268. Some attribute the 
problematical form of the expression to an uncertainty, on the 
part of Peter, whether the man had sincerely repented or would 
repent of his sin. That view assigns the qualifying effect of 
<Spa to the first clause, instead of the second, where it stands. 
Others, more correctly, find the ground of it in the aggravated 
^nature of the sin, or in the apostle's strong sense of its aggra- 
vated nature, leading him to doubt whether he ought to represent 
Tthe pardon as certain, even if he repented. — rj brivota, the thought, 
bricked purpose, a vox media. 

V. 23. as yap, #c. r. X., For I see that thou art in the gall of 

^ritterness. The gall of noxious reptiles was considered by the 

^ancients as the source of their venom ; and hence x°^y> with an 

^allusion to that fact, becomes an expressive metaphor to denote 

^%-he malice or moral corruption of the wicked. Compare this 
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with Job 20, 14 ; Bom. 3, 13. ptga irucpfa, in Heb. 12, 15, is a 
different figure, irucpla? describes a quality of x°^V v > *&& is 
equivalent to an adjective, bitter gall (see on 7, 30); so that, 
transferring the idea from the figure to the subject, the expres- 
sion imports the same as malignant, aggravated depravity. — km, 
ovvfco-fiov dSuoas, and in the bond of iniquity, i. e. not only wicked 
in principle, but confirmed in the habit of sin, bound to it as with 
a chain. — cfc (lit unto) belongs also to the second clause, and in 
both cases implies the idea of abandonment to the influence or 
condition spoken of. 

V. 24. herftrp-t, k. t. A. We may infer from Luke's silence as 
to the subsequent history of Simon, that the rebuke of the apos- 
tle alarmed only his fears; that it produced no reformation in his 
character, or his course of life. This conclusion would be still 
more certain, if it were true, as some maintain, that this Simon 
was the person whom Josephus mentions under the same name 
as the wicked accomplice of the procurator Felix (Antt 20. 7. 2). 
Neander held at one time that they were the same, but after- 
wards receded from that opinion. So common a name is no 
proof of their identity, and it is proof against it, that this Simon, 
according to Justin Martyr, belonged to Samaria, while the other 
is said to have been a native of Cyprus. 

Verses 25-35. Conversion of the Ethiopian. 

V. 25. oi fiiv, viz. Peter and John, probably unattended by 
Philip. — cui7yycXararro (T. R.), preached, may state the result of 
their labors while they had been absent, or what took place on 
their return to Jerusalem. The latter view agrees best with the 
order of the narrative, and is required if we read wrcVrpc^ov and 
€vrryy*M£ovro (Lchm. Mey. Tsch.), were preaching. This verb, ac- 
cording to a later Grecism (Lob. ad Phryn. p. 267), may take its 
object in the accusative, as well as the dative ; comp. v. 40 ; 14, 
15. 21 ; 16, 10 ; Luke 3, 18 ; Gal. 1, 9. W. * 32. 1. 

V. 26. 8c answers to ftcV in v. 25. — IXaXiprc, *. t. A. Philip 
appears to have received this direction in Samaria (v. 13), and 
soon afler the departure of the apostles. Zeller conjectures 
(Thcol. Jahrb. 1851) that he had come back to Jerusalem in the 
mean time ; but the terms of the communication are against that 
view. — avdarrfSi involves an idiom explained in the note on 9, 
18. — iropevov. For the tense, see on 8, 6. — Kara ftAOTj/ifipiav, 
down to the south, because in Samaria he was so far to the north 
of Jerusalem. This expression points out, not the direction of 
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the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, but that in which Philip was to 
travel, in order to find the road. The collocation joins the words 
evidently to the verb, and not, as some have represented, to the 
clause which follows. — Gaza was about sixty miles southwest 
from Jerusalem. — aun; iarlv tyrjiux, This is desert. Some refer the 
pronoun to Tata*, and, as that city was demolished a short time 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, they suppose that Luke by 
tytyibos would describe its condition in consequence of that event 
This is the opinion of Hug, Scholz, Meyer (formerly), Leke- 
busch, and others. But unless Luke wrote the Acts later than 
A. D. 64 or 65, 1 this explanation cannot be correct ; for Gaza was 
not destroyed by the Romans till after the commencement of the 
Jewish war which resulted in the overthrow of Jerusalem. Most 
of the critics who contend for a later origin of the book derive 
their chief argument for it from this assumed meaning of tyrjfios. 
But further, even supposing Luke to have written just after the 
destruction of Gaza, it appears improbable that the novelty 
merely of the event would lead him to mention a circumstance 
so entirely disconnected with his history. Others refer avrrj to 
68ov, but differ on the question whether we are to ascribe the 
words to Luke or the angel. According to Bengel, Olshausen, 
Winer (Realw. L p. 395), De Wette, and others, they form a par- 
enthetic remark by Luke, who would give the reader an idea of 
the region which was the scene of so memorable an occurrence. 
I prefer this opinion to any other. According to some, the words 
belong to the communication of the angel, and were intended to 
point out to the evangelist the particular road on which he would 
find the eunuch. In that case it seems to me that the relative 
pronoun would have introduced them more naturally than aun; 
(yet see W. ♦ 22. 4) ; and besides, if it were so that any one 
road to Gaza was known as " desert " beyond others, Luke may 
have inserted the epithet for the reader's information, as well as 
the angel for the sake of Philip. " There were seveml ways," 
says Dr. Robinson, " leading from Jerusalem to Gaza. The most 
frequented at the present day, although the longest, is the way 
"by Ramleh. Anciently there appear to have been two more di- 
rect roads; one down the great Wady es-Surar by Beth-Shemesh, 
cmd then passing near Tell es-Safieh ; the other through Wady 
el-Musurr to Betogabra or Eleutheropolis, and thence to Gaza 
tlurough a more southern tract" Bibl. Res. II p. 640 ; or p. 514 
(ed. 1856). Another route still proceeded by the way of Bethle- 

1 See Introduction, { 5. 

20 
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hem and Bethzur to Hebron, and then turned across the plain to 
Gaza. It passed through the southern part of Judea, and hence 
through a region actually called "the desert" in Luke 1, 80. 
This description would apply no doubt to some part of any one 
of the roads in question. The Hebrews termed any tract "a 
desert " which was thinly inhabited or unfitted for tillage. See 
more on v. 36. Lange l spiritualizes the expression : this is des- 
ert (morally) ; the angel's reason why the evangelist should seek 
to enlighten also this benighted region. 

V. 27. AlStb^r, an Ethiopian, may refer to the country where 
he resided (comp. 2, 9), or to his extraction. Hence some sup- 
pose that the eunuch was a Jew, who lived in Ethiopia, but most 
that he was a heathen convert to Judaism. Observe the mean- 
ing of A#«miw in the next clause. It was customary for prose- 
lytes, as well as foreign Jews, to repair to Jerusalem for worship ; 
comp. 20, 2 ; John 12, 20. — cwovxos, a eunuch in the proper im- 
port of the word ; not a minister of state, courtier, to the exclusion 
of that import, because it would then render ovvwmp superfluous. 
The latter term, a state officer, is a noun both in form and usage 
(De Wet. Rob.), and is not to be translated as an adjective with 
€uvov\(K (Kuin. Mey.). — K 0^80*779 rrjs /fcwiXuror^ AISlottwv, Candace, 
the queen of tlie Ethiopians. Ethiopia was the name of the por- 
tion of Africa known to the ancients south of Egypt, of which 
Meroe, a fertile island formed by two branches of the Nile, con- 
stituted an important part. Win. Realw. IL p. 439. " It is evi- 
dent both from Strabo and Dio that there was a queen named 
Candace in Ethiopia, who fought against the Romans about 
the twenty-second or twenty- third year of the reign of Augus- 
tus Caesar. (Dio calls her queen of the Al&oircs wrcp Afyvrrov 
ot#coiW€9.) It is clear also from Pliny, who flourished in the 
reign of the Emperor Vespasian, that there was a queen of 
Ethiopia named Candace in his time ; and he adds, that this 
had been the name of their queens now for many years. It is 
beyond all doubt, therefore, that there was a queen of Ethiopia 
of this name at the time when Philip is said to have converted 
the eunuch. Eusebius tells us that this country continued to be 
governed by women even to his time." See Biscoe, p. 47. Can- 
dace was the name, not of an individual, but of a dynasty, like 
Pharaoh in Egypt, or Caesar among the Romans. — bn rrjs ya£ip^ 
over (as in 12, 20) the treasure. — irpoo-Kwrjo-iav, in order to worship 
proves, not that he was a Jew, but that he was not a heathen. 

1 Das apostolische Zcitalter, zweiter Band, p. 109. 
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V. 28. 6v€yuwK€, was reading, aloud as we see from v. 30, and 
probably the Greek text, not the Hebrew, since the Septuagint 
was used mostly oat of Palestine. It is still a custom among the 
Orientals, when reading privately, to read audibly, although they 
may have no particular intention of being heard by others. 1 It 
was common for the Jews to be occupied in this way, especially 
when they were travelling (Schottg. Hor. Heb. IL p. 443). — It 
is not improbable that the eunuch had heard, at Jerusalem, of the 
death of Jesus, and of the wonderful events connected with it, 
of his claim to be the Messiah, and the existence of a numerous 
party who acknowledged him in that character. Hence he may 
have been examining the prophecies at the time that Philip ap- 
proached him, with reference to the question how far they had 
been accomplished in the history of the person concerning whom 
such reports had reached him. The extraordinary means which 
God employed to bring the ^Ethiopian to a knowledge of the gos- 
pel, and the readiness with which he embraced it, authorize the 
belief, that in this way, or some other, his mind had been spe- 
cially prepared for the reception of the truth. 

V. 29. JCoAAT&fri t<3 apfxan rovnp, attach thyself to this chariot, 
keep near it, follow it He heard the eunuch read for a time 
unobserved before he addressed him. 

Y. 30. fyayc, *. r. X., Dost thou understand then what thou 
readest ? yt serves to render the question more definite. The 
answer after &pa is more commonly negative ; comp. Luke 18, 8. 
Kfcotz ad Devar. IL p. 180 sq. ; W. i 57. 2. This is given as the 
role for prose. — yowKcis & dyayuwicei? is a paronomasia (comp. 
2 Cor. 3, 2) and is too striking to be accidental. Philip spoke no 
doubt in Greek, and would arouse the mind through the ear. 

V. 31. *** yap, #c. t. X., For how could I ? The form of 

the reply attaches itself to the implied negative which precedes. 
— o&rWHh should guide, instruct, similar to John 16, 13. 

V. 32. r) 8k irtpioxy, *. t. X., Now the contents (comp. 1 Pet 2, 6) 
of the passage (De Wet Mey.); not of the Scripture in general, 
section, because ypaAfnp, being limited by the relative clause, 
must denote the particular place which he was reading; comp. 
v. 35; Luke 4, 21. — rp avrrj, was this, viz. Is. 53, 7. 8, quoted 
almost verbatim from the Septuagint — fc^y* was led, sc. njrn *m, 
servant of Jehovah, or the Messiah. — *<u a* d/xvos, k. t. X., and 
a lamp, etc. This comparison represents the uncomplain- 
ing submission with which the Saviour yielded himself to 

1 See Jowett's Researches in Syria, p. 443. 
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the power of his enemies. The death of Christ was so dis- 
tinctly foretold in this passage, that Bolingbroke was forced to 
assert that Jesus brought on his own crucifixion by a series of 
preconcerted measures, merely to give the disciples who came 
after him the triumph of an appeal to the old prophecies. 1 

V. 33. br rjj Tcurcuwct, #c. r. A., admits most readily of this 
sense : In his humiliation, i. e. in the contempt, violence, outrage, 
which he suffered, his judgment was taken away, viz. the judg- 
ment due to him; he had the rights of justice and humanity 
withheld from him. The Hebrew is njyb Bfistore* "«*a, which 
yields essentially the same meaning : Through violence and pun- 
ishment he was taken away, i. e. from life (De Wet). — rrfy & ycFcovy 
k. r. A., and his generation who shall fully declare J i. e. set forth 
the wickedness of his contemporaries in their treatment of him 
(Mey. De Wet. Rob.). The Hebrew sustains fully that trans* 
lation. It is possible, also, to render the Greek and the original 
thus : Wlio shall declare his posterity, the number of his spiritual 
descendants or followers ? The prophet in this case points, by 
an incidental remark, from the humiliation of Christ to his subse- 
quent triumph, or glorification. Hengstenberg prefers the last 
meaning. 8 — ore ... . avrov conforms to the first sense of the clause 
which precedes, better than to the second. 

V. 34. diroicpt£ci?, addressing (see 3, 12), or answering in fur- 
ther reply to the question in v. 30 (Mey.). The passage from 
Isaiah is cited for the information of the reader, and this verse 
follows historically after v. 31. — ircpl cavrov, #c. t. X. The perplex- 
ity of the eunuch in regard to the application of the prophecy 
indicates that he was a foreigner, rather than a Jew. The great 
body of the Jewish nation understood this portion of Isaiah to 
be descriptive of the character and sufferings of the Messiah." 
" The later Jews," says Gesenius, " no doubt, relinquished this 
interpretation, in consequence of their controversy with the Chris- 
tians." 

V. 35. avoc£d9 to oTo/xa avrov is an imperfect Hebraism, L e. 
was not peculiar to the Hebrew or Hellenistic writers, but most 
common in them. See W. } 8. It arises from the Oriental fond- 
ness for the minute in description, the circumstantial. The ex- 

1 Chalmers, Evidences of Christianity, Chapter VI. 

2 For a fuller view of the original passage, the reader is referred to Hengsten- 
berg 's Christology, Vol. I. p. 518 sq. ; and to Professor Alexander's Commentary 
on Isaiah. 

3 See the proofs in Hengstcnbcrg's Christology, Vol. L p. 484 sq., and Schott- 
gen's Horse Hebraic*, Vol. II. p. 647 sq. 
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pression occurs properly before important, weighty remarks ; 
comp. 10, 34 ; Job 3, 1 ; 32, 20. — k<u aptdfievos drrb rijs ypcufnjs 
ravrtp is elliptical for and beginning from this passage, and pro- 
ceeding thence to others. W. $ 66. 1. c. 

Verses 36-40. The Baptism of the Eunuch. 

V. 36. #cora rrjv Soov, along (5, 15) the way. — hrt ti v&op, unto a 
certain, water ; not some , as the genitive would follow that parti- 
tive sense. C. ♦ 362. ft. — ti kuiAvcc, k. t. A., What hinders (what 
objection is there) that I should be baptized? This is the modest 
expression of a desire on the part of the eunuch to declare his 
faith in that manner, provided the evangelist was willing to ad- 
minister the ordinance to him; comp. 10, 47. As De Wette 
remarks, the question presupposes that Philip, among other things, 
had instructed him in regard to the nature and necessity of bap- 
tism. As the road on which the eunuch journeyed is unknown 
(see on v. 26), it cannot be ascertained where he was baptized. 
It may interest the reader to state some of the conjectures. Eu- 
sebius and Jerome concur in saying that it took place at Bethzur 
(Josh. 15, 58 ; Neh. 3, 16), near Hebron, about twenty miles south 
of Jerusalem. The site has been identified, bearing still the an- 
cient name. The water there at present issues from a perennial 
source, a part of which runs to waste in the neighboring fields, 
and a part is collected into a drinking trough on one side of the 
road, and into two small tanks on the other side. It was formerly 
objected that no chariot could have passed here on account of 
the broken nature of the ground ; but travellers have now dis- 
covered the traces of a paved road and the marks of wheels on 
the stones. See Bitter's Erdkunde, XVI. 1. p. 266, and Wilson's 
Lands of the Bible I. p. 381. The writer found himself able 
to ride at a rapid pace nearly all the way between Bethlehem 
and Hebron. The veneration of early times reared a chapel on 1 
the spot, the ruins of which are still to be seen. Yon Baumer 
defends the genuineness of this primitive tradition. In the age 
of the crusaders, the baptism was transferred to Ain Haniyeh, 
ctbout five miles south-west of Jerusalem. A fountain here on 
tlie hill-side, which irrigates freely the adjacent valley, is known 
BLmong the Latins as St Philip's Fountain. One of the ancient 
roads to Gaza passed here, but appears to have been less trav- 
&lled than the others. Dr. Robinson thinks that the parties must 
ve been nearer to Gaza at the time of the baptism, and would 

1 Fatitotina, von Karl von Baumer (1850), p. 411 sq. 
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refer the transaction to a Wady in the plain near Tell el-Hasy. 
Bibl. Res. IL p. 641 ; or p. 514 (1856). 

V. 37. This verse is wanting in the best authorities. The 
most reliable manuscripts and versions testify against it The 
few copies that contain the words read them variously. Meyer 
suggests that they may have been taken from some baptismal 
Hturgy, and were added here that it might not appear as i£ the 
eunuch was baptized without evidence of his faith. Most of the 
recent editors expunge the verse. In regard to the passage, see 
Green's Developed Criticism, p. 97, and Tregelles on the Text 
of the N. T., p. 269. Yet the interpolation, if it be such, is as 
old certainly as the time of Irenaeus; and Augustine in the fourth 
century, though he objected to a certain misuse of the text, did 
not pronounce it spurious. See Humphry's note here. Those 
who contend for the words remind us that the oldest manuscripts 
represent a later age, than that of these fathers. Bornemann puts 
them in brackets as entitled still to some weight — rov way tow 
&€ov is the predicate after clwu. 

V. 38. k<u cVeAcwc, *. t. X., And lie ordered (viz. the charioteer) 
that tlte carriage s/iould stop, lit stand; an instructive use of the 
word for 9, 7. The eunuch's equipage corresponded with his 
rank. — koi #carc/bprav, k. r. X., and both went dozen into t/te water ; 
not here unto it (which cfc may also mean) for it stands opposed 
to €K rov v&itos, in the next verse ; besides they would have occa- 
sion to enter the stream, or pool, in order to be baptized into it; 
com p. Ipaima-Bi) ci? rov lop&dvTjv, was baptized into the Jordan, in 
Mark 1, 9. See Rob. Lex. p. 118. The preposition in Karc/fyra* 
may refer to the descent from the higher ground to the water, or 
to the entrance into the water ; but not to the descent from the 
chariot, for this verb corresponds to ay^rjerav in v. 39, they went up, 
whereas the eunuch only returned to the carriage. 

V. 39. Ik rov v&itos, out of the water ; where some render from, 
which confounds Ik with cwro. — ttvcv/ao, k. t. X., the Spirit of the 
Lord seized (hurried away) Philip. The expression asserts that 
he left the eunuch suddenly, under the impulse of an urgent 
monition from above, but not that the mode of his departure was 
miraculous in any other respect This last certainly is not a 
necessary conclusion. — bropevero, *. t. X., for he went his way, re- 
turned to his country, rejoicing, xatpwv belongs logically to a 
separate clause, but is put here for the sake of brevity. — Tradi- 
tion says that the eunuch's name was Indich, and that it was he 
who first preached the gospel in Ethiopia. It is certain that 
Christianity existed there at an early period, but its introduction, 
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says Neander, cannot bo traced to any connection with his la- 
bors. 

V. 40. cvpi&c, jc. r. A., not was = rjv (Kuin.), but was found at 
(lit unto, from the idea of the journey thither) Azotus, i. e. was 
next heard of there, after the transaction in the desert. This 
place was the ancient Ashdod, a city of the Philistines, near the 
sea-coast The ruins consist of a mound covered with broken 
pottery, and of a few pieces of marble (see Amos 1, 8). A little 
village not far off, called Esdud, perpetuates the ancient name. — 
xoXci? does not depend on the participle, but on the verb, as in v. 
25. Among the towns through which he passed between Azotus 
and Caesarea must have been Lydda and Joppa. Caesarea was 
Philip's home. Here we find him again, after the lapse of more 
than twenty years, when the Saul who was now "breathing 
menace and murder against the disciples " was entertained by 
him as a Christian guest ; see 21, 8. — Luke's narrative brings us 
frequently to Caesarea. It was about sixty miles northwest from 
Jerusalem, on the Mediterranean, south of Carmel. It was the 
ancient STparwo? Trvpyoq, which Herod the Great had rebuilt and 
named Caesarea in honor of Augustus. It was now the resi- 
dence of the Roman procurators. Its inhabitants were mostly 
heathen ; the Jewish population was small For an account of 
this city in its splendor, and in its present state' of desolation, see 
Howson's Life and Epistles of St Paul, Vol. IL p. 344 sq. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Verses 1-9. Christ appears to Saul on the way to Damascus. 

V. 1. 8£ but, turns the attention again to Saul. — 3™ connects 
this verse with 8, 3. — ifiirviaxy .... <f>6vov, breathing menace and 
murder ; in 26, 11, fyyuuvo/Acvos. The figure is founded apparently 
on the fact, that a person under the excitement of strong emotion 
breathes harder and quicker, pants, struggles to give vent to the 
passion of which he is full (Wetst Kyp. Kuin. Olsh.). irvuv tivo*, 
to breathe of something, to be redolent, is a different expression. 
The genitive in this construction denotes properly that from or 
out of which one breathes, as the cause, source ; the accusative, 
that which one breathes, as the substance, element. See W. $ 
30. 9. c ; Mt ♦ 376. Meyer translates ^ttvcW, inhaling ; bu* br in 
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this compound was generally lost; see Tromm's Concord, s. v.— 
T<p apxupu- If Saul was converted in A. D. 36, the high-priest 
was Jonathan, the successor of Caiaphas (deposed in A. D. 35) 
and a son of Ananus, or Annas; but if he was converted in 
A D. 37 or 38, the high-priest was Theophilus, another son of 
Annas. 

V. 2. hrurroXds, letters, which were not merely commendatory, 
but armed him with full power to execute his object; see v. 14; 
26, 12. For the apostle's age at this time, see on 7, 58. The Jews 
in every country recognized the Sanhedrim as their highest ec- 
clesiastical tribunal. In 26, 10 (comp. v. 14 below), Paul says 
that he received his authority from the &pxt*p*U, and in 22, 5, from 
the npta-pirrlpiovy which are merely different modes of designating 
the Sanhedrim ; * see on 4, 5. He says here that he had his 
commission from the high-priest ; which harmonizes entirely with 
the other passages, since the high-priest represented the Sanhe- 
drim in this act On receiving Saul's application, he may have 
convened that body, and have been formally instructed to issue 
the letters. The proposal was sufficiently important to engage 
the attention of the entire council. — cfc Aafiaa-Kov states the local 
destination of the letters. This ancient capital of Syria was still 
an important city, and had a large Jewish population. It lay 
northeast of Jerusalem, distant about one hundred and forty 
miles, making for those times a rapid journey of five or six days. 
The route of Saul on this expedition can only be conjectured. 
If the Roman roads in Syria had been opened as early as this, 
he went probably for the sake of despatch by the way of Bethel 
or Gophna to Neapolis, crossed the Jordan near Scythopolis, the 
ancient Bethshean (now Beisan),and proceeded thence to Gadara, 
a Roman city, and so through the modem Hauran to Damascus. 
By another track which coincided in part with the preceding, he 
passed along the base of Tabor, crossed the Jordan a few miles 
above the Sea of Tiberias (where Jacob's bridge now is), and then 
either ascended to Csesarea Philippi, at the foot of Hermon, or 
turned more abruptly to the right, and traversed the desert as 
before on the east of Antilebanon. For the details, see How- 
son's Work, Vol. L p. 102 sq. — vpbs t&$ <rwaywyd<;, unto the syna- 
gogues, i. e. the officers of them, who were the Afxurwayuyoe 
(Luke 8, 49), and the wpccr/Jvrcpoi associated with him (Luke 7, 3). 
The former term was sometimes applied to them both ; see 13, 
15 ; Mark 5, 22. These rulers formed a college, whose province 
it was, among other duties, to punish those who deserted the 
Jewish faith. De Wet Heb. ArchaeoL { 244. Hence it belonged 
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to them to discipline those who joined the Christian party ; or, as 
it was proposed in this instance, to carry them to Jerusalem, it 
was their duty to aid Saul in his efforts to apprehend the delin- 
quents. — Ti/s 6Sov, L e. kot i$oxrjv 9 of tJie (well-known Christian) 
way in regard to faith, manner of life, etc. ; corap. 19, 9. 23 ; 22, 
4 ; 24, 14, 22. See the idea expressed more fully in 16, 17; 18, 
25. W. i 18. 1. 6Sov depends on ovra? under the rule of appur- 
tenance, property. K. i 273. 2 ; C. 4 387. 

V. 3. iv 8k r«j> iropcuccr&u, #c. t. A.., Note while he journeyed, it 
came to pass (Hebraistic) that he, etc. — Aa/too-x^ depends on the 
verb (K. i 284. 3. 2) ; not the dative of the place whit/ier. — ttc/xiJ- 
arpaj^€v airbv tfrios, a light gleamed around him. The preposition 
in the verb governs avrov. In 22, 6, it is repeated, according to 
the rule stated on 3, 2. In 22, 6, Paul says that the light which 
he saw was a powerful light, and in 26, 13, that it exceeded the 
splendor of the sun at noonday. That Luke's statement is the 
more general one, while the intenser expressions occur in Paul's 
recital, is what we should expect from the truth of the his- 
tory. 

V. 4. vtaxbv brl t^ yrjv, having fallen to the earth, probably from 
the animal which he rode ; see 22, 7. — iJkoiktc, #c. t. A. See also 
22, 7 ; 26, 14. The necessary inference is, that Saul heard audi- 
ble words, and not merely that an impression was made upon 
him as if he heard them. It was a part of the miracle that those 
who accompanied him heard the voice of the speaker, but failed 
to distinguish the words uttered. The communication was in- 
tended for Saul, and was understood, therefore, by him only. 

V. 5. rk dy Kvpu ; Who art thou, Lord ? He did not know yet 
that it was Christ who addressed him. Hence Kvpu has the sig- 
nificance which belongs to it as recognizing the fact, that an 
angel o\ perhaps God himself, was now speaking to him from 
heaven. To suppose it used by anticipation, i. e. as denoting him 
who proved to be Christ, makes it Luke's word, and is unnatural. 
Yet Saul's uncertainty could have been but momentary : " con- 
scientia ipsa facile diceret, Jesum esse " (Bng.). — The remainder 
of the verse, as it stands in the common text, viz. a-nXrjpov .... 
Xaucritay, has been transferred to this place from 26, 14. See 
Green's Developed Criticism, p. 98. 

V. 6. Most of the manuscripts begin this verse with dXAa. 

The sentence rpifuav .... mxfjvai (which the English translation 

lias copied) is wanting in the best authorities. It rests chiefly 

upon some of the early versions. The words #c«u 6 tcvpios w/w 

*m#r6v have been derived from 22, 10. — aXXd occurs often before 

21 
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a command abruptly given ; comp. 10, 20 ; 26, 16. W. ♦ 53. 7 ; 
K. i 322 ; R. 12. — #ccu XaXrjSrjo-crai, #c. t. A. It would appear from 
the speech before Agrippa (see 26, 16-18), that Christ may have 
made to Saul, at this time, a fuller communication than Luke 
has reported in this place. The verb here (it shall be told thee, 
etc.) does not exclude that supposition ; for it may import that, 
on his arrival in the city, he should be confirmed in what he had 
now heard, or instructed further, in regard to his future labors. 
But some prefer to consider Paul's narrative before Agrippa as 
the abridged account The message which Ananias delivered to 
Saul (intimated here in v. 15, but recorded more fully in 22, 
14-16) was a message from Christ ; and as the apostle makes no 
mention of Ananias in 26, 16 sq., it is very possible that he has 
there, for the sake of brevity, passed over the intermediate 
agency, and referred the words directly to Christ, which Christ 
communicated to him through Ananias. This would be merely 
applying the common maxim, Quod quis per ahum facit, id ipse 
fecisse putatur. — rl <rc 8ct vouiv, what thou must do, is the answer 
probably to Saul's question tl vovfot*, what shall I do, recorded in 
22, 9. Set refers not to duty, but the divine purpose, destination; 
see 22, 10. 

V. 7. €lcrrr)K€UTav twtoi, were standing (see on 1, 10) speechless, 
having stopped instantly, overcome by amazement and terror; 
comp. Zfji<f>opoL iyevovro in 22, 9. The adjective is more correctly 
written &W. W. $ 5. 1. This verb often means to stand, not as 
opposed to other attitudes, but to be fixed, stationary, as opposed 
to the idea of motion ; comp. 8, 38 ; Luke 5, 2. See the Class. 
Lexx. s. v. In this sense the passage is entirely consistent with 
26, 14, where it is said that when they heard the voice they all 
fell to the grourUL Plainly it was not Luke's object to say that 
they stood erect in distinction from kneeling, lying prostrate, and 
the like; but that, overpowered by what they saw and heard, 
they were fixed to the spot; they were unable for a time to 
speak or move. The conciliation which some adopt (Bng. Ruin. 
Bmg.) is that they fell to the ground at first, but afterwards rose 
up and stood. It is unnecessary to urge this view ; but Zeller*s 
objection to it that curr^Kcurav as pluperfect excludes a previous 
falling is ungrammatical. — dxovovrcs fiev ri}s ffxavrjs, hearing indeed 
Hie voice. The genitive after this verb points out the source or 
cause of the hearing ; the accusative (see v. 4), that which one 
hears. See the note on v. 1. In 22, 9, Paul says, in reference 
to the same occurrence, ttjv & (fxvvrjv ovk jjfxovo-av tov AaAoiWos /xo«, 
which we may render, but they understood not the voice of him 
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speaking to me. In adding rov AoAowro?, who spake, the writer 
shows that he had in mind the sense of ^vtjv, and not the mere 
sound. axowa, like the corresponding word in other languages, 
means not only to tear, but to hear so as to understand. Of the 
latter usage, the New Testament furnishes other clear examples. 
1 Cor. 14, 2: "For he that speaketh in an unknown tongue, 
speaketh not unto men, but unto God ; for no man understands 
him," — ov&ts yap dxovci; comp. v. 16, where axovct passes into 
oZ5c. Mark 4, 33 : " And with many such parables spake he the 
word unto them, as they were able to understand it," — #ca£u)s 
-fivvayro dxouciv. Some reckon here John 6, 60; Gal. 4, 21, and 
other passages. For instances of this sense in the classics, see 
Bob. Lex, s. v. The same usage exists in the Hebrew. One of 
the definitions of Tq6 (see Gesen. Lex. s. v.) is to understand. 
In Gen. 42, 23, it is said that Joseph's brethren " knew not that 
he heard them " (i. e. understood, in the E. V.) ; " for he spoke 
unto them by an interpreter." See also Gen. 11, 7. The English 
language has the same idiom. We say that a person is not 
heard, or that we do not hear him, when, though we hear his 
voice, he speaks so low or indistinctly that we do not understand 
him. The intelligence of the writer of the Acts forbids the idea of 
a palpable contradiction in the two passages. Since in 22, 9 we have 
<f*avrp', and here in v. 7 (fxavrj^, some would attribute to the genitive 
a partitive sense, i. e. something of the voice, or indistinctly. But 
the difference does not hold ; for in 22, 7, Paul says of himself 
jpcoucra ^wotp, where he cannot mean that he had only a confused 
perception of what was said to him. Some prefer to vary the 
sense of <t*nrrj t viz. noise or sound in this place, but voice in 22, 9. 
But allowing the word to admit of that distinction (see on 2, 6), 
it is much less common than the proposed variation in okovw, and 
much less probable here, since the use of the verb would be 
varied in passages so remote from each other, whereas <fwviq 
'would have different senses in almost successive verses. — firjScva 
& $€«>povvT€s, but seeing no one who could have uttered the voice. 
This appears to be denied of Saul's companions, in opposition to 
"what was true of him, viz. that simultaneously with the light he 
lad seen a personal manifestation of Christ ; comp. v. 17 ; 22, 18. 
That he saw the speaker as well as heard him, we may infer 
from the language of Barnabas in v. 17, and that of Ananias in 
^. 17 and 22, 14. To the fact of his having a view of the glori- 
ed Saviour at this time, Paul alludes probably in 1 Cor. 9, 1, 
here he mentions his having seen the Lord as an evidence of 
is equality with the other apostles. See the note on 1, 3. Ne- 
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ander, De Wette, Meyer, Osiander, Thiersch, and others, find such 
an allusion in that passage. 

V. 8. avtifyfJL€V(t)v .... avrov, and wlten his eyes were opened, i. e. 
his eyelids, which he had spontaneously closed when struck with 
the gleaming light This expression refers usually to the recov- 
ery of one's eyesight, as in Matt. 9, 30 ; John 9, 10. 20. etc. — ov&iva 
c^Xcttc, saw no one, i. e. of his companions, because he was now 
blind ; or, which is a better reading, ovScv, saw notliing, and hence 
being unable to see at all, must be led by the hand ; not no one 
from whom the voice came (Bng.), since we must have here 
an explanation of the next clause. 

V. 9. fjirj /JAcVcuv (subjective negative), not seeing as opposed 
to a possible idea of the reader that Saul might have regained 
his sight ere this; whereas ov (objective) in the next clause 
states the historical fact W. $ 55. 5. Meyer, in his last edition, 
recalls his remark that the negatives are interchanged here. 

Verses 10-18. Ananias is sent to Said, and baptizes him. 

V. 10. That Ananias was one of the seventy disciples is an 
unsupported conjecture of some of the older writers. — 6 Kopios, 
L e. Christ, see v. 17. — l&ov cyw = *>asn. This answer implies 
that the person hears, and waits to listen further; comp. Gen. 22, 
1. 7 ; 27, 1 ; 1 Sam. 3, 8, etc. 

V. 11. For dvaoras, see on v. 18. — pvprp, street, or more strict- 
ly alley, lane (comp. Luke 14, 21) ; = <rr€v«mros in the later Greek. 
See Lob. ad Phryn. p. 40, and R and P. Lex. s. v. — rr/y koXou/U- 
vrjv €v3€iav, which is called straight. The principal street in Da- 
mascus at present runs through the city from east to west, and is 
remarkably straight in some parts, as well as narrow. The Ori- 
ental Christians say that this is the street in which Saul lodged. 
The traces of a triple colonade are reported to be found in the 
adjacent houses on both sides of the street, and if so they show 
that the present street, though not so wide, follows at least the 
line of an ancient street of the city. But even in that case it 
may be questioned whether pvftrj would be applied to a thorough- 
fare adorned with works of so much splendor. — Topo-ea, a native 
of Tarsus (22, 3), see on v. 30. — yap wpoa-tvxenu, for lie prays. The 
act is then taking place, and is mentioned as a reason why Ana- 
nias might be sure of a favorable reception. He is informed of 
the vision also because that served in like manner to prepare the 
way for Ms visit. 

V. 12. Kal cTScv, x. r. X., and saw a man, (made known to him 
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in the vision as) Ananias by name ; a breviloquence like that in 
15, 9. — hnShrra avry x < ¥ >a > placing hand upon him, as a sign of 
the benefit which he was to be the medium of communicating ; 
comp. on 6, 6. The expression is indefinite, like that in 12, 1. 
Lachmann thinks the authority sufficient to read ras xctpas, as in 
v. 17. — foafikiifrtj, might look up, open his eyes and see. This 
sense is not common out of the New Testament It is found 
(a case not usually cited) at the close of Plut de sera Num. vin- 
dicta. 

V. 13. * The reply of Ananias shows how fearful a notoriety 
as a persecutor Saul had acquired. Compare 26, 10. — ocra tcatcd, 
how great evils. — rots ayiovs o-ov, unto thy saints, i. e. those conse- 
crated to him, and so his. This term, as applied in the New 
Testament, refers to the normal or prescribed standard of Chris- 
tian character, rather than the actual one. See 1 Cor. 1, 2, as 
compared with 1 Cor. 3, 2; 11, 21, etc. It belongs to all who 
profess to be disciples, and does not distinguish one class of them 
as superior to others in point of excellence. 

V. 14. «xci i£oixrlay. Ananias may have received letters from 
the Christians at Jerusalem ; or those who came with Saul may 
have divulged the object of the journey since their arrival. — 
rove hmeaXovfi.€vav9 to ovofjud crov, those who call upon, invoke in 
prayer, thy name ; comp. 2, 21 ; 7, 59; 1 Cor. 1, 2. This partici- 
ple is middle, not passive. The Greek for those on whom tfiy name 
is called would be like that in 15, 17. The expression here is the 
one which the Seventy commonly use to translate dm jojj, a 
well known formula in the Old Testament signifying to worship. 
Gesenius (Lex. p. 938) says with reference to this phrase : To 
call on the name of God is to invoke his name, i. e. to praise, cel- 
ebrate, worship God. Of course, we are to attach the same 
meaning to the words in the New Testament Hence this lan- 
guage, which states a fact so characteristic of the first Christians 
that it fixed upon them the name of callers upon Christ, shows that 
they were accustomed to offer to him divine honor. See on 7, 59. 
V. 15. cjccuo? foAoyip, a vessel (2 Cor. 4, 7), instrument, of choice, 
A e. a chosen instrument For this use of the genitive, see on 7, 
•30. The similar examples in Greek belong rather to poetry. It 
»s a common idiom in Hebrew. Gesen. Heb. Gr. S 104. — /W- 
to bear, continues the metaphor in ovecvos (Alf.). — /fcurtAiw, 
p, rulers of the highest class; comp. 17, 7 ; John 19, 15. Paul 
^^tood as a witness for Christ before the governors of Cyprus, 
Ac haia, and Judea, and. before Herod Agrippa and probably Nero, 
vuiv IcrpcuJA. The progress of the narrative will show how 
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faithfully he executed this part of his mission. Though he was 
the great apostle of the Gentiles, he never ceased to preach to 
his countrymen. 

V. 16. fyo> yap, k. t. X., For I trill show him by experience, will 
cause him to learn in the course of -his life (Bng. Mey.). Ac- 
cording to De Wette, it means that God would teach him by 
revelation ; but this verb is not employed to denote the commu- 
nication of knowledge in that manner. The statement here con- 
firms the declaration that Saul would accomplish so much for the 
cause of Christ ; for (ydp) he was to suffer much, and his labors 
would be efficient in proportion to his sufferings. 

V. 17. el**, x. r. X. The address of Ananias to Saul is reported 
more fully in 22, 14 sq. He salutes him as brotlier (dScX^c), not 
as of the same stock nationally (2, 29; 21, 1 ; 28, 17), but as 
having now "obtained like precious faith" with himself. He 
could apply that title to Saul with confidence after having received 
such information in regard to the state of his mind, and the sphere 
of labor to which Christ had called him. — liprofc .... ijjpX "- Luke's 
account of the communication to Ananias passes over this part of 
it. #, in this clause, in uiiich, omits the preposition because the 
antecedent has it (a species of attraction) ; comp. S vpocriccfcXqfuu 
in 13, 2. Mat i 595. 4. c. — #cot wkrio-Sjjs, #c. r. X., and mayest befitted 
with tlie Holy Spirit, i. e. receive abundantly the extraordinary 
gifts and qualifications which he would need as an apostle (comp. 
Gal. 2, 7 sq.). See the note on 1, 8. 

V. 18. airmtrov .... axrei XcirtiSc?, there fell off from his eyes as 
if scales. This means that he experienced a sensation as if such 
had been the fact, dxret shows that it was so in appearance, not 
in reality ; comp. 2, 3 ; 6, 15, etc. The nature of the injury which 
his eyes had suffered we cannot determine ; but it is certain that 
the recovery from the injury was instantaneous and complete. 
Wc may suppose that Luke had often heard Paul relate how he 
felt at that moment. — avaards, leaving risen up, and (if need be) 
gone forth to the place of baptism ; comp. Luke 4, 38 (see Bob. 
Lex. s. v. II 1. a); or simply, Itaving made himself ready ; L e. 
without delay; comp. Luke 15, 18. On this Hebraistic use of the 
word, see Gcsen. Lex. p. 919; W. $ 65. 4. c. It is impossible to 
infer from it that he was baptized in the house of Judas, or that 
he was not. Damascus at the present day abounds in water, and 
all the better houses have a reservoir in thtir court, or stand be- 
side a natural or an artificial stream. See Robinson, VoL IIL p. 
400. — Aa/fov TpoQrjv, Jiaving taken food after the fast of the three 
days, see v. 9. 
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Verses 19-23. The Labors of Paul at Damascus. 

V. 19. fiera iw fiaSrjTtov, with the disciples, in private inter- 
course with them. — Tripos nva?, certain days, denotes too brief a 
period to apply to the entire residence at Damascus (Neand. De 
Wet Mey.). 

V. 20. koX cu£ca>9 f and immediately, after the days spent in the 
society of the Christians there. — itcqp\xra-€ rbv *hja-ovv = cKT/pixrcrc 
&n 6 liycrovs l<mv 9 #c. t. X.; see on 3, 10. Irjo-ovs is the individual 
or personal name of the Saviour ; and it was the apostle's object 
to establish the identity of Jesus with the Son of God, or the 
promised Messiah ; comp. v. 22. 

V. 21. 6 tropSrjo-as, who destroyed, put to death; see 22, 3. — 
dVo/ta tovto, viz. that of Jesus (v. 20). The form of the remark 
adapts itself to the narrative. — woe, hither, after a verb of motion ; 
here in v. 14. — cfc tovto anticipates the next clause. — For apx**~ 
pel?, see on 4, 6. — The astonishment expressed here proceeded 
from the Jews, whom Paul addressed in the synagogues. Most 
of the Christians at Damascus must have been apprised of the 
change in his character before he appeared in public. 

V. 22. SavAos oc, k. t. X., But Saul was more strengthened, i. e. 
in his faith, see 16, 5 ; Rom. 4, 20. This remark describes his 
state after the lapse of some time subsequent to his conversion. 
It is made apparently, not merely to indicate his Christian pro- 
gress, but to suggest why he preached with such convincing 
power. — <TvppLfid£<j)v, #c. t. X., proving that this one is the Christ. 
cfiros recalls liyo-ovV in v. 20 the more readily, because tovto inter- 
venes in v. 21. 

Verses 23-25. The Flight of Paul from Damascus. 

V. 23. d* & . . . . ucavai, Now when many days were accom" 
pUshecL At this place, probably, we are to insert the journey into 
Arabia, which the apostle mentions in Gal. 1, 17. So Ncander, 
Hemsen, Meyer, and others. That Luke makes no allusion to 
this journey agrees with the summary character of his history 
generally, in relation to the early portion of Paul's life. It will be 
observed, he does not say that the " many days " were all spent 
at Damascus, but that many had elapsed since his first arrival, 
before the escape which took place under the circumstances nar- 
rated. Hence the language leaves us at liberty to suppose that 
he passed more or less of the intermediate period elsewhere. 
The time that Paul was absent in Arabia belongs probably to the 
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earlier part of the ^fiipai Uavcu, rather than the latter ; for in GaL 
1, 17 he mentions Arabia before Damascus, as if the former 
country was the first important scene of his apostleship. The 
time which he spent in Arabia formed not improbably a large 
part of the three years before his return to Jerusalem ; for that 
supposition explains best the fact that he was still so unknown 
there as a Christian, see v. 26. Some critics, as Olshausen, Eb- 
rard, Sepp, 1 would place the excursion into Arabia between v. 25 
and v. 26. The objection to that view is, that the apostle must 
then have come back to Damascus (ttoXlv \rrriaTpt\f/a ck Aa/xaovcoV 
in Gal. 1, 17), in the face of the deadly hostility on the part of the 
Jews which had already driven him from that city. 

V. 24. eyvJxrSrj t$ 2avAo>, became known by Saul, to him. For 
the dative after the passive, see on 5, 9. The discovery enabled 
the apostle to escape the danger. — wapenjpow ras m;Aa?, were 
watching the gates, i. e. with the aid of soldiers whom the gov- 
ernor placed at their disposal, so that the act of guarding the 
city could be ascribed to the Jews, as in this passage, or to the 
ethnarch, as in 2 Cor. 11, 32. The Jews at this time were influ- 
ential as well as numerous at Damascus, and could easily enlist 
the government on their side. — &a rov tcixovs, through the wall, 
and at the same time &a Svp&o* &a rov rct^ovs, through a window 
through the wall, as is stated in 2 Cor. 11, 33, i. e. as commonly 
understood through the window of a house overhanging the wall. 
Compare Josh. 2, 15; 1 Sam. 19, 12. Houses are built in that 
manner, in Eastern countries, at the present day. A wood-cut 
representing such a window may be seen in Howson's Work, 
Vol. I. p. 124. 2 — iv tnrvptSt, in a basket. That those who aided 
Paul's escape should have used a basket for the purpose, was 
entirely natural, according to the present customs of the 
country. It is the sort of vehicle which people employ there 
now if they would lower a man into a well, or raise him into 
the upper story of a house. See Illustrations of Scripture, 
p. 69. 



1 Das Leben Christi, von Dr. Joh. Rep. Sepp, Band, IV. p. 47. 

3 Possibly another explanation may be the correct one. A few steps to the left 
of Bab-es-Shurkeh, the gate on the east side of Damascus, I observed two or three 
windows in the external face of the wall, opening into houses on the inside of the 
city. If Saul was let down through such a window (which belongs equally to the 
house and the wall), it would be still more exact to interchange the two expres- 
sions ; that is, we could say, as in the Acts, that he escaped " through the wall," 
or as in the Epistle to the Corinthians, that he escaped " through a window through 
the wall." 
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Verses 26-31. Paul returns to Jerusalem, and from there goes to 

Tarsus. 

V. 26. This is Paul's first journey to Jerusalem since his con- 
version, and took place in A. D. 39. See Introduct k 6. 1. His 
motive for this step, as he states in Gal. 1,18, was that he might 
make the acquaintance of Peter. — koWoo-Scu, to associate with 
them as one of their own faith. — ttovtcs ifoftovvro, #c. t. A. If 
Paul had spent most of the last three years at Damascus, we 
should suppose that the report of his labors during that time 
would have reached Jerusalem, and prepared the way for his more 
cordial reception. On the contrary, if he had been withdrawn 
for the most part from their knowledge, in the more retired re- 
gion of Arabia, it is less surprising that they now regarded him 
with suspicion. The language, according to either view, it will 
be observed, does not affirm that they had never heard of his con- 
version, but that they could not readily persuade themselves that 
it was sincere. The sudden appearance of Voltaire in a circle 
of Christians, claiming to be one of them, would have been some- 
thing like this return of Saul to Jerusalem as a professed disciple. 
V. 27. Bapva/Jas stood high among the disciples at Jerusalem 
(4, 36; 11, 22). No one out of the circle of the apostles could 
have interposed a more powerful word in behalf of Saul. — 7iy>ds 
rows &7ro<7ToAovs, unto the apostles, viz. Peter and John (Gal. 1, 19). 
The other apostles were probably absent from Jerusalem at this 
time. — SirrprjouTo, related fully, since they may have heard a re- 
port of the occurrence, but had received no definite information 
concerning 'it He could add also his own personal testimony to 
the truth of what had come to their ears. — 7ra>s .... iwapfnjo'iao-- 
«ro. He had been himself probably a witness of Paul's zeal at 
Damascus; and for that reason, and because his labors there 
were more recent, he says nothing of the residence in Arabia. — 
hr t<3 ovofjuari tov Irjovv, in the name of Jesus, as the sphere of his 
preaching (Mey.) ; jiot in virtue of authority from him. 

V. 28. fy fA€r avrwv, was with them, during fifteen days, as we 
learn from Gal. 1, 18. — cunropcuo/xcpo? ko! haropcvofiwos, going in 
and going out, i. e. in the exercise of his ministry, as results from 
the next clause. For the import of this Hebraism, see on 1, 21. 
V. 29. wpos tov? 'EXXrjvurrdq. See note on 6, 1. He addressed 
Himself to them because he himself was a foreign Jew, and was 
familiar with the Greek, which they also spoke. It has been 
conjectured that one of the festivals may have been in progress 

22 
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at this time, and that these Hellenists had come to Jerusalem on 
that account Compare John 12, 20. — in-c^ipowy attempted; im- 
perfect because they were seeking the opportunity to kill him. We 
are not to suppose that they had ventured as yet on any open 
act 

V. 30. hriyv6vT€? 82 cl d8c\^<>4 But the brethren having ascer- 
tained, viz. their hostile design. Paul departed in conformity 
with their advice. We learn from 22, 17, that another motive 
concurred with this : he was informed in a vision that God would 
have him occupy a different field of labor. Without that revela- 
tion he might have thought it best to remain, in defiance of the 
present danger, and notwithstanding the importunity of his 
friends; comp. 21, 13. It is a mark of truth that we find Luke 
stating the outward impulse, the 'apostle the inner ground. — In 
Ka-rqyayov the preposition marks the descent to the sea-coast — 
For Ctesarea, see on 8, 40. For the route hither from Jerusalem, 
see on 23, "31. — kou i(air€<rr€t\av t #c. t. A., and they sent Mm forth to 
Tarsus. This city was the capital of Cilicia, on the river Cyd- 
nus. It possessed at this time a literary reputation which rivalled 
that of Athens and Alexandria. It had received important polit- 
ical privileges both from Antony and Augustus, but did not enjoy 
the right of Roman citizenship. See the note on 22, 29. — We 
might conclude from the statement here, that Paul went directly 
to Tarsus by sea. That inference, it has been said, contradicts 
Gal. 1, 21, where, speaking of this journey, Paul puts Syria be- 
fore Cilicia, as if he went to the latter country through the for- 
mer. It is to be noticed that these two countries are always 
named in that order (see 15, 23. 41), and that order agrees with 
the land-route from Jerusalem to Cilicia, which was the one more 
commonly taken. Hence Paul may have adhered to that order 
in Gal. 1,21, from the force of association, though in this instance 
he went first to Cilicia, and from there made missionary excur- 
sions into Syria. But if any one prefers, he can suppose, with 
De Wette, that Paul took ship at Caesarea, and then landed again 
at Seleucia ; or with Winer, Riickert, and others, that Syria, in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, included a part of the region be- 
tween Jerusalem and Caesarea. The term had sometimes that 
wider sense. Some have fixed on Cajsarea in the north of Pal- 
estine as the place meant here ; but in that case the epithet which 
distinguishes the less celebrated city from the other would have 
been added, as in Matt. 16, 13 ; Mark 8, 27. — In these regions 
of Syria and Cilicia, Paul remained four or five years ; for he 
went thither from Jerusalem in A. D. 39 (see on v. 26), and left 
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for Antioch in A. D. 43 (see on 11, 26). That he was occupied 
during this time in laboring for the spread of the gospel, is not 
only to be inferred from the character of the man, but is expressly 
stated in Gal. 1, 21-23. Further, in the sequel of the narrative, 
(15, 23. 41), we find churches existing here, the origin of which 
is unknown, unless we suppose that they were planted by Paul's 
instrumentality at this time. It is not an irrelevant reflection, 
which Mr. Howson suggests, that during this residence of Paul 
in his native land " some of those Christian ' kinsmen/ whose 
names are handed down to us (Rom. 16, 7. 11. 21), possibly his 
sister, the playmate of his childhood, and his sister's son, who 
afterwards saved his life (23, 16 sq.), may have been gathered 
by his exertions into the fold of Christ" The apostle reappears 
next in 11, 25. 

Verses 31-35. Peter preaches at Lydda, and heals a Paraf 

lytic. 

V. 31. al fikv dfo, k. t. A.., The churches now .... had peace, i. e. 
rest from the persecution which they had suffered since the death 
of Stephen. It had continued for three years (see v. 26), if the 
subject of this paragraph be next in order after the preceding 
one. It is not certain that Luke mentions the cause of this res- 
pite. As Lardner, De Wette, and others suggest, it may have 
been owing to the troubles excited by the order of Caligula, to 
have his image set up in the temple. % (Jos. Antt. 18. 8. 2-9.) The 
Jews may have been too much engrossed by their opposition to 
that measure to pursue the Christians, ovv in that case takes 
up again the main thread of the history after the digression re- 
lating to Paul. Meyer makes it strictly illative from v. 3-30, as 
if the peace was the result of Paul's conversion and labors. But 
as he began to act on the side of the Christians so soon after the 
death of Stephen, we should then have too brief an interval for the 
persecution. Copies vary between ckkAi/o-uu and ckkAi/o-io, but favor 
the latter. — TaXikalas. This is our only notice of the existence of 
churches in that native land of the apostles. — oixoSo/tov/zcvcu, being 
built up, L e. in faith and piety ; see 1 Cor. 8, 1 ; 14, 4 ; 1 Thes. 
5, 11, etc. It is contrary to usage to understand it of external 
organization. It does not refer to the increase of numbers, since 
that is the idea of the verb which follows. The E. V. makes this 
participle a verb, and separates it from its natural connection in 
the sentence. — wopcvofuvai =^n, walking; a common Hebraism, 
to denote a course of conduct — t$ <f>6(3y tov Kvpiav, in tfiefear of 
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the Lord, in conformity with that state of mind ; dative of rale or 
manner. W. ♦ 31. 6. b. — koX tq irapaKktfO'u rov arytov wvevfjuaros, 
belongs not to iropcuo/xcvcu, but to hrXTjSwovro, of which it assigns 
the cause : and by the aid, persuasive energy, (Kuin. Mey. Bob.), 
of the Holy Spirit were multiplied. That sense of *apa#eXiprct is 
not certain. De Wette : The power of consolatory discourse con- 
ferred by the Spirit on those who preached ; comp. 4, 36. 

V. 32. Peter may have left Jerusalem soon after the departure 
of Paul ; see on v. 27. — Supxpptvov, #c. r. X., passing through all 
the believers in that part of the country. After ronw supply 
ayuov (Bng. Mey. De Wet), not toitwv (Kuin. WiesL); comp. 20, 
25; Bom. 15, 28. The narrative assumes that the gospel had 
been preached here already (see 8, 44) ; and this was a tour of 
visitation. — kcu, also, includes the saints at Lydda among the 
iraynav. In crossing the plain from Yafa or Joppa to Bamleh, 
the traveller sees a village with a tall minaret in the southeast, 
and pn inquiring the name is told that it is Lud or Lid. It 
stands on the ancient line of travel between Jerusalem and 
Ceesarea. It is the modern representative of the Lydda in our 
text 

V. 33. His name may indicate that JEneas was a Greek, or 
Hellenistic Jew. He was probably a believer, as faith was usu- 
ally required of those who received the benefits of the gospel — 
If £tw 6ktq), since eight years, for so long a time. — Kpafipdrw, pal- 
let, as in 5, 15. 

V. 34. oTpokrov o-caur^, spread for thyself i. e. thy bed, not in 
future (Kuin.), but immediately (De Wet . Mey.). Others had 
performed that office for him hitherto. He was now to evince his 
restoration by an act which had been the peculiar evidence of 
his infirmity. The object of the verb suggests itself; it is not 
strictly an ellipsis. 

V. 35. cISov avrov, saw him after his recovery, whom they had 
known before as a confirmed paralytic — -n-avrcs may be restricted, 
as suggested on 3, 18. — rov Sc^wva =ynisn, the Plain. It ex- 
tended along the sea-coast from Joppa to Caesarea, about thirty 
miles. Here the part nearest to Lydda appears to be meant 
Some have thought (Win. Realw. II. p. 383) that Saron may 
designate here a village of that name. — omves hrivrpaf/av, *. r. A.., 
who, influenced by the miracle, turned unto the Lord, see v. 42 ; 
not who Jiad turned (Kuin.). In the latter case, the import of the 
remark would be that the miracle was a credible one, because it 
was so well attested. Such an apologetic interest is foreign to 
Luke's manner. 
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Verse 8 36-43. Peter visits Joppa. 

V. 36. loinn;, Joppa (Jon. 1, 3) was northwest from Lydda 
(see on v. 32), the present Japha, or Yafa, on the sea-coast. — Tab- 
itka = sa^a is Chaldee, and means a gazelle. We may infer 
from it her Jewish origin. To her Greek friends she may have 
been known also by the other name. — kcu Ac^/uuxrwwv, and (es- 
pecially) alms, deeds of charity ; #ca4 explicative. 

V. 37. Aowtojtcs, #c. t. A., having washed, they placed her in the 
upper chamber of the house where they were. As the limitation 
suggests itself, the article is omitted. W. f 19. 1. It is inserted 
in v. 39, because there it points back to this place. It was cus- 
tomary among the Hebrews for women to perform this rite ; but 
as Luke would specify here the act rather than the agency, he 
employs the masculine of the participle, equivalent to the indefi- 
nite " they." W. $ 27. 6. 

V. 38. cyyvs governs loTnry as an adverb. The distance be- 
tween the places is ten or twelve miles. — drcorciAav. It is not 
said that they sent for him with any definite expectation of a 
4 miracle. It was natural that they should desire his presence 
and sympathy at such a time. 

V. 39. ct? to xnr€puov, into the upper chamber. The body was 
usually kept here when for any reason the interment was de- 
layed. See Jahn's Archaeol. i 204 ; Win. Realw. I. p. 467. They 
had been waiting in this instance for the arrival of Peter. — ai 
xfru, the widows, who had been the objects of her benevolence, 
and who now mourned the death of their benefactress. Every 
one must be struck at the natural manner in which this beautiful 
incident is introduced. — xnwas kqx XyArvoL, tunics and coats, such 
as were worn by men and women. The omission of the article 
(suggestive of a wrong sense as inserted in E. V.) shows that 
they presented specimens only of her industry. Some of the 
garments may have been worn by those present, and others have 
been laid up for future distribution. — o<ra, which all, which so 
many, not = a simply, which. — fcrowi (imperf.), was accustomed to 
make. 

V. 40. hcfiaXibv .... iravras, But liaving put all forth, caused 
them to retire ; not with violence, see Mark 5, 40; John 10, 4. 
The object may have been to secure himself from observation 
and interruption, while he prayed with fervor and agony. Elisha 
pursued the same course, for the same reason probably, when he 
restored to life the Shunamite's son; see 2 Kings 4, 33; also 
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Matt 9, 25. — irpooTjvfaTo. Peter would address his prayer to 
Christ ; for the apostles wrought their miracles in his name ; see 
v. 34 ; 3, 6. 16 ; 4, 10. — avaxrrqSi, arise ; stand erect Peter speaks 
as one who felt assured that his prayer had prevailed, see Matt 
17, 20. 

V. 42. cycVero draws its subject from the context, viz. the mir- 
acle. — (nl tov Kvpiov, upon Vie Lord, Christ, whose gospel had 
been so signally attested as true. 

V. 43. Peter remained here many days, because the place was 
large, and the people evinced a preparation for the reception of 
the word. — fivpatl, a tanner. The more scrupulous Jews regarded 
such an occupation as unclean, and avoided those who pursued it 
The conduct of Peter here shows that he did not carry his preju- 
dices to that extent 



CHAPTER X. , 

Verses 1-8. The Vision of Cornelius, the Centurion. 

V. 1. kKOLTovrapxry; is often interchanged with kKarwrapxp* (21, 
32; 22, 25, etc.). The first is the prevalent form in the later 
Greek. W. $ 8. 1. The word has a uniform termination in some 
copies of the text. — ottci/o^ 'ItoAuoJs. Some suppose this cohort 
to have belonged to the legio Italica, or Ealica prima, of which 
we read in Tacitus (Hist 1. 59, 64, etc.) ; but the fact stated by 
Dio Cassius (55. 24) is overlooked, that this legion was raised by 
Nero, and consequently was not in existence at this period of our 
narrative. While no ancient writer has left any notice confirm- 
ing Luke's accuracy in this passage, it so happens that an inscrip- 
tion in Gruter » informs us that volunteer Itxdian cohorts served 
in Syria, i. e. Italian or Roman soldiers, who enlisted of their 
own accord, instead of being obliged to perform military service 
(see Diet of Antt art Velones). It is generally supposed that 
the Roman cohorts, instead of being incorporated always with a 
particular legion, existed often separately. It is probable that 
such an independent cohort was now stationed at Csesarea, 

1 Copied in Ackcrman's Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of 
the New Testament, p. 34. 
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called the Italian, because it consisted of native Italians, where- 
as the other cohorts in Palestine were levied for the most part 
from the country itself. See Jos. Antt. 14. 15. 10; Bell. Jud. 1. 
17. 1. Compare the note on 27, 1. It is worthy of remark, as 
Tholuck * suggests, that Luke places this Italian cohort precisely 
here. Caesarea was the residence of the Roman procurator (see 
on 8, 40) ; and it was important that he should have there a body 
of troops on whose fidelity he could rely. 

V. 2. cvo-e/ftp .... $€ov t devqut and fearing Gfod. All the cen- 
turions in the New Testament appear in a favorable light 
(Hmph.). See 27, 3 ; Matt 8, 5 ; Luke 7, 2. The one here was a 
worshipper of Jehovah, but had not submitted to circumcision, or 
avowed publicly the Jewish faith. The opinion that he was a 
proselyte disagrees with v. 28. 34 ; 11, 1. 8 ; 15, 7 ; for those pas- 
sages show that he was regarded by the Jews at this time as 
belonging still to a heathen community. Cornelius was one of 
those men, so numerous in this effete age of idolatry, who were 
yearning for a better worship, and under that impulse had em- 
braced the pure theism of the Old Testament, so much superior 
to every other form of religion known to them. They attended 
the synagogues, heard and read the Scriptures, practised some of 
the Jewish rites, and were in a state of mind predisposing them 
to welcome the gospel of Christ when it was announced to them. 
This class of persons furnished the greater part of the first Gentile 
converts. — ry Ao«p, the people, viz. of the Jews; comp. v. 42; 26, 
17. 23 ; 28, 17. Perhaps Luke 7, 5 brings to view one of the 
ways in which he applied his benefactions. 

V. 3. hr opdfiari may be understood of an inner or of an out- 
ward vision (Neand.). — <f>av€pw; f distinctly, applies better to a per- 
ceptive act than to an act of consciousness. ctScv is ambigupus 
in that respect — oxrcl «5pav brvdrrpr, about the ninth hour, in the 
course of it; accusative of time how long. Berah. Synt p. 116. 
This hour was one of the Jewish hours of prayer (3, 1). 

V. 4. ti hrn; What is it which is designed or desired? — For 
#rvp«, see the remark on 9, 5. — -rrpocrtv^ai and iXxrjfioonuvat, which 
"belong to one verb here, are assigned to two verbs in v. 31. — 
<is furrffwawov, for a memorial, as such (see on 7, 21), i. e. he was 
:»ow to receive evidence of his being remembered, inasmuch 
ms God was about to open a way for his attainment of the peace 
of mind which he had so anxiously sought 

V. 5. Joppa was about thirty miles south of Caesarea. — /xcn£- 

1 Die GUubwiirdigkeit der Evangelischen Getchichte, p. 174. 
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irc/A^rat is middle, because lie was to execute the act through the 

agency of others. K. $ 250. IL 2 ; B. f 135. 8. — Syuum 

Uerp . Both names are given, so as to prevent mistake as to the 
individual whom the messengers were to find. This, too, is the 
reason for describing so minutely his place of abode. 

V. 6. vapa SaXauraav, by the sea-sJiore, viz. that of the Mediter- 
ranean. Luke states a fact here ; the ground of it we learn from 
other sources. The sanatory laws of the ancients, it is said, re- 
quired tanners to live out of thf city ; " non solum ob niortua 
animalia, quorum usum ipsa eorum opificii ratio efflagitabat, sed 
etiam ob foetidos in eorum officinis et cedibus odores et sordes." 
Walch, Dissertationes, etc., Vol I. p. 125. The convenient pros- 
ecution of their business required that they should be near the 
water. — dvros AoXiyo-ct am tCo-€ Set irouiv, at the close of this verse, in 
the common text, was inserted in conformity with 9, 6 ; 10, 32. 

V. 7. w?^ cwriJA^cv, #c. r. X. He despatched the messengers, 
therefore, on the same day, although it was so far advanced (v. 
3) ; comp. i(a\mJ9 in v. 33. — 6 kaX&v must be taken as imper* 
feet ; comp. John 9, 8 (De Wet). — rwv vpocKaprtpauirnm avry, of 
those (sc. soldiers) who waited upon him, who stood ready to per- 
form those personal services which he might require. Kuinoefc 
idea is that they acted as a house-sentry. — cixrtfirj accords with 
the description of the centurion's family in v. 2. 

Verses £-16. The Vision of Peter. 

V. 9. rfe hravpvov, on Vie morrow, after their departure from 
Csesarea. — -hn to Sco/ao, upon the house-top, the roof which, accord- 
ing to the Oriental manner, was flat, or but slightly inclined. It 
wsf the place often chosen for the performance of religious du- 
ties. Jahn's Archseol. f 24. The situation does not expose 
one necessarily to public view. A wail or balustrade three or 
four feet high surrounds many of the roofs in the East, where a 
person may sit or kneel without being observed by others. Moses 
required (Deut 22, 8) that every house should have such a pro- 
tection. 

V. 10. irp6oTT€wos occurs only here. The law of analogy shows 
it to be intensive, very hungry. — iJ^eXc ycvvaxrSdn, desired to eat; 
not would have eaten. — TrafxurKtvaZpvruiv 8c cKctKcov, While they now 
(not but) were preparing, i. e. for the evening repast; see v. 9. 
The pronoun refers to those in the family where Peter was en- 
tertained. — &coTaxTis = iv nvcvfuiTi (Rev. 1, 10), i. e. a trance, or 
rapture 9 whereby (if we may so express it) he was transported 
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out of himself, and put into a mental state in which he could dis- 
cern objects beyond the apprehension of man's natural powers. 
See 11, 5; 22, 17. — In the mode of instruction which God em- 
ployed in this instance, he adapted himself to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which Peter was placed. " The divine light that 
was making its way to his spirit revealed itself in the mirror of 
sensible images, which proceeded from the existing state of his 
bodily frame " (Neand). 

V. 11. £cupcL, beholds with wonder (see on 4, 13). — otccws «, 
a certain vessel, receptacle, which <Ls oSovrjv fuyak-qv describes more 
definitely as a great sheet — rco-oupaur .... yi}s, bound by four 
corners or ends (anarthrous, since the number was not definite 
of itself), and (thus) let down upon the earUi. The conception of 
the scene suggested by the text is that of the sheet upheld by 
cords attached to its four points, and suspended from above by 
an unseen power. This is the common view, and, I think, the 
correct one. Meyer understands apx<£<> of Hie four corners of 
heaven, i. e. east, west, north, and south, to which the four ends 
of the sheet were fastened. Neander inclines to that interpreta- 
tion. &px*i* with such a reference would seem to demand the 
article, as much as the translation into English and German. — 
Lachmann expunges ScSc/xcwv kcu, after A, B, C, and some other 
authorities; but probably the omission of the words in 11, 5 led 
to their omission here. 

V. 12. irdvra ra rcrpairoSa, all the quadrupeds, i. e. as to their 
varieties, not individually. The text here is confused, rrp 77s is 
to be retained, no doubt, but should follow ipirerd (Lclim. Mey. 
Tsch.). — kcu to Srjpia before kcu to. ipwerd is not found in the con- 
trolling manuscripts. It is evident that the text in 11, 6 has in- 
fluenced the text in this passage. 

V. 13. droorck. See on 9, 18. Yet Peter may have been 
kneeling, or reclining, at that moment (Mey.). — Sva-ov kcu c/xiyc, 
slay and eat, L e. any one of the creatures exhibited to him, with- 
out regard to the distinction of clean or unclean. 

V. 14. iray, preceded by the negative, is a Hebraism for ouSc^; 

comp. Matt 24, 22 ; Rom. 3, 20 ; Eph. 5, 5. The two modes of 

expression present the idea from different points of view. That 

m>£ the Hebrews excepts every thing from the action of the verb ; 

"that of the Greeks subjects nothing to it Gesen. Heb. Gr. $ 149. 

Jl ; W. k 26. 1. — kolvov is the opposite of dyuov, common, unholy 

-As this sense was unusual, the more explicit dtcdSaprov follows. 

V. 15. & 6 $cos €Ka$dpio-€ f What God cleansed, i. e. declared by 
*-his symbolic act to be clean. The aorist and perfect should not 

23 
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be confounded here. Verbs in Hebrew have often this declar- 
ative sense; comp. Lev. 13, 3. 8. 13 ; 16, 30; Ezek. 43, 3; Jer. 1, 
10, etc. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. "ina. An approximating usage 
exists in Greek. — <rv firj kowov, call not thou common, av is con- 
trasted with &o9. It is not usual to insert the first or second 
personal pronoun as the subject of a verb, unless it be emphatic 
K. { 302. 1 ; B. $ 129. 14. The imperative is present because- he 
was committing the prohibited act at the time. Compare the 
note on 7, 60. 

V. 16. Tovro refers to the repetition of the voice, not to the 
vision as seen three times. Those who understand it in the lat- 
ter way overlook irdXw Ik Scvrtpov just before. The command was 
reiterated, in order to impress the words more deeply on the mind 
of Peter. 



Verses 17-23. The Messengers arrive at Joppa. 

V. 17. Sirpropti, was perplexed, uncertain. — rl Af eny, what it 
migJu be, signify ; comp. Luke 8, 9 ; John 10, 6. He must have 
been convinced that such a revelation was not designed merely 
to announce the abolition of a ceremonial custom ; but it was not 
yet evident to him how much the principle comprehended, and 
especially in what practical manner he was to exhibit his libera- 
tion from the scruples by which he had been bound hith&to. — 
8 cISc, which he had seen ; comp. on 1,2. — k<u IBov, then behold, as 
in 1, 10. — SuporrrfcravT€<; > a strengthened sense, having inquired 
out. The tanner was an obscure man and not to be found in a 
moment — hrl rov irvXwva, unto the gate, which opened directly into 
the house or court; not the porch, vestibule, since the more 
splendid houses only had that appendage (De Wet); comp. 
Matt 26, 71. 

V. 18. <£«v7<ravr€s, sc. rwd (see v. 7), having called some one, 
or, without any object, having called, announced their presence. 
— el ( cv%erai, if he lodges. The present tense turns the question 
into a direct form. The use of the two names again (v. 5) is not 
unmeaning. So many persons were called Simon, that the stran- 
gers must be minute in their inquiry. 

V. 19. SicvSv/jLovfitvov is stronger than iySvfiovfiwm in the com- 
mon text : earnestly considering. The first is the better attested 
word. — Tpcts after avSpcs should be omitted. It was added from 
v. 7; 11, 11. 

V. 20. dAAa, but, turns the discourse to a new point ; comp. 
9, 6. — firfibr StcucpivoficKos, making no scruple, i. e. to go with them, 
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although they are heathen. — lyu> = irvev/ta in v. 19. — direoraAica 
avrov?, sent them; not perfect (E. V.). 

V. 21. tov? ATrctTTaA/xcvou? dwro tov KopvrjXlov irpbs avrov defines 
fafyas ; and since, in the public reading of the Scriptures, a new 
section began here, the words were necessary in order to suggest 
the connection. This accounts for our finding them in a few 
copies. The preponderant testimony is against them. 

V. 22. fHapTvpovfitvos occurs, as in 6, 3. — ^(P € f taT " r ^ T 7> was di- 
vinely instructed; comp. Matt 2, 12. In the classics this word 
refers to a communication made in reply to a question ; but in 
the New Tetsament and the Septuagint it drops that relative 
sense. — pqpjara, words, instruction; comp. AaAiprct <roi in v. 32. 
The first account of the vision (v. 4 sq.) omits this partic- 
ular. 

Verses 23-33. Peter proceeds to Ccesarea. 

V. 23. rjj liravptov, on the morrow after the arrival of the mes- 
sengers. — Tti^s rwv o&A^kuv. They are the six men mentioned in 
11, 12. We are not informed of their object in accompanying the 
apostle. They may have gone as his personal friends merely, or 
from a natural desire to know the result of so extraordinary a 
summons. In his defence before the church of Jerusalem (see 
11, 1 sq.), Peter appealed to these brethren to confirm his state- 
ments. Some have conjectured that he may have foreseen the 
necessity of that justification, and took the precaution to secure 
the presence of those who would be acknowledged as impartial 
Jewish witnesses. 

V. 24. rjj hravpuiv, on the morrow after leaving Joppa ; comp. v. 
9. Thirty miles (see on v. 5) was more than a single day's jour- 
ney in the East It must be the truth which brings out such 
accuracy in these details. — For cfe in the verb repeated be- 
fore the noun, see on 3, 2. — rovs dvayKaims ^tXou?, his intimate 
friends. The classical writers combine the words with that 
meaning (Kypk. Wetst). 

V. 25. ws 5c, *. t. A., Now as it came to pass that Peter was en- 
tering, Cornelius having met him, viz. at the door, or in the court 
of*the house. The first interview appears to have taken place 
there, and then the centurion and the apostle proceeded to the 
room where the company were assembled ; see v. 27. — art rov% 
*oSa?, upon the feet, viz. of Peter, which he may have embraced 
it the same time ; comp. Matt 28, 9. — irpoa-vcvyqary, paid rever- 
ence, viz. by prostrating himself in the Oriental manner. Since 
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Cornelius acknowledged Jehovah as the true God, and must have 
regarded him as the only proper object of worship, it is difficult 
to believe that he intended this as an act of religious homage. 
The description of his character in v. 2 and v. 22 cannot be easily 
reconciled with the imputation of such a design. See more on 
the next verse. 

V. 26. avrov rjy €L P € > raised him up, caused him to rise by the 
command addressed to him. — #cdya> avros, #c. t. A., I also myself can 
a man, as well as you. Peter may have been surprised at such a 
mode of salutation from a Roman, whose national habits were so 
different ; he had reason to fear that the Centurion had mistaken 
his character, was exceeding the proper limits of the respect due 
from one man to another. He recoiled at the idea of the possi- 
bility of having a homage tendered to him, which might partake 
of the reverence that belongs only to God. In other words, it is 
more probable that Peter, in his concern for the divine honor, 
warned the centurion against an act which he apprehended, than 
that the centurion committed an act so inconsistent with his re- 
ligious faith. That inconsistency is so much the less to be ad- 
mitted, because Peter had just been represented in the vision so 
distinctly as a man. The apostles claimed no ability to know the 
hearts or thoughts of men, except as their actions revealed them. 
Compare with this conduct of Peter that of Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra (14, 14 sq.). The Saviour, on the contrary, never re- 
pressed the disposition of his disciples to think highly of his rank 
and character. He never reminded them of the equality of his 
nature with their own, or intimated that the honor paid to him 
was excessive. . He received their homage, whatever the form in 
which they offered it, however excited the state of mind which 
prompted it. This different procedure on the part of Christ we 
can ascribe only to his consciousness of a claim to be acknowl- 
edged as divine. 

V. 27. awofiiXxbv avrw, conversing with him (Whl. Bob.); comp. 
6/uActv in 20, 11 ; 24, 26; Luke 24, 14. 15. Some render accom- 
panying him, which is too self-evident to be stated so formally. 
The first sense is peculiar to Luke. — ciot)A£c, went in, perhaps 
into an upper room ; see on 1, 13. 

V. 28. a* may qualify the adjective, how, in what degree ( Mey.), 
or iaTiv, how it is (knowledge and fact accordant). — aSefurov, im- 
lawful. The Jews professed to ground this view on the laws of 
Moses; but they could adduce no express command for it, or 
just construction of any command. No one of the N. T. writers 
employs this word, except Peter here and in 1 Pet 4, 3. — 
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KoWaaScu, k. t. X., to associate with (5, 15), or come unto, one of 
another nation. The second verb evolves the sense of the first. 
6XX6<t>v\oL is applied to the Philistines in 1 Sam. 13, 3-5 (Sept.), 
and to the Greeks in 1 Mace. 4, 12. It has been said that Luke 
has betrayed here an ignorance of Jewish customs ; since the 
Jews, though they refused to eat with the uncircumcised (Gal. 2, 
12), did not avoid all intercourse with them. But the objection 
presses the language to an extreme. We are to limit such gen- 
eral expressions by the occasion and the nature of the subject. 
The intercourse with the Gentiles, represented here as so repug- 
nant to Jewish ideas, was such intercourse as had now taken 
place ; it was to enter the houses of the heathen, partake freely 
of their hospitality, recognize their social equality. In accord- 
ance with this, we find KoWaaSax exchanged for oW<^ayc?in 11, 
3 ; the word there may be supposed to define the word here. 
De Wette objects that the act of eating has not been mentioned ; 
but it is not mentioned anywhere, and yet the subsequent accu- 
sation against the apostle alleges it as the main offence. The 
act was, doubtless, a repeated one ; see v. 48. An instance of 
it may have preceded the utterance of the words here in question. 
Nothing would be more natural, at the close of such a journey, 
than that the travellers should be supplied with the means of 
refreshment before entering formally on the object of the visit. 
Considered in this light, Peter's declaration in this verse agrees 
entirely with that of Josephus ( Cont. Ap. 2. 28) : " Those for- 
eigners (dXXo^vXoi) who come to us without submitting to our 
laws, Moses permitted not to have any intimate connections 
with us;" see also lb. 2. 36. Compare John 18, 28.- koI l/wl, 
k. t. X., and (in opposition to that Jewish feeling) God sJunred me, 
viz. by the vision. 

V. 29. Bto kcu, k. t. X., Therefore I also came, i. e. he was not 
only instructed, but obeyed the instruction, #cai connects rj\$ov 
with c8ct£c. — &vavTLpprjTuy; = ara/A^t/?o\a>?, witlwut delay, (Heysch.). 
It is a later Greek word. — rlvi Xoyu>, unth what reason, for what 
object; dative of the ground or motive. W. S 31. 6. c. Peter 
wfes already apprised that Cornelius had sent for him in conse- 
quence of a revelation, but would desire naturally to hear a fuller 
statement of the circumstances from the centurion himself. The 
recital may have been necessary, also, for the information of 
those who had assembled. 

V. 30. cwro Teraprrp q/tcpa?, k. t. X., has received different ex- 
planations. (1.) From Oie fourth day (prior to the vision) was I 
pasting unto this hour, i. e. unto an hour corresponding to that 
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which was then passing, viz. the ninth (Hnr. Neand. De Wet). 
According to this view, Cornelius had been fasting four days 
at the time of the angel's appearance to him. (2.) From the 
fourth day (reckoned backward from the present) unto tliis )umr, 
i. e. he was observing a fast which began four days before and 
extended up to the time then present. It was on the first of the 
days that he saw the angel. But rjurp as past represents the fast 
as having terminated, and so would exclude Tavnp rip wpas, 
Meyer in his second edition abandons this view for the next 
(3.) From Hie fourtfh day (reckoning backward as before) i. e. 
four days ago unto Has hour in which he was then speaking 
(Bng. Kuin. Olsh.). The fast commenced with the day and had 
continued unbroken until the ninth hour, when the angel ap- 
peared. This view agrees with the number of days which had 
elapsed since the angel's communication, viz. four, and allows 
time enough for the abstinence to justify the use of v^cn-cvoiv. — ryuF 
is an imperfect middle, rare out of the later Greek. W. i 14. 2. 
b ; B. $ 108. IV. 2. — #ca! -nfv brvaTrjv aipav, and during the ninth 
luour (accusative as in v. 3) ; so that (ravrr^ = twarqv) it was 
about three o'clock in the afternoon when Peter arrived at Cae- 
sarea. — avfip cv foJrrJTt Aafurp£ = ayycXov tov &€ov in v. 3. Sec 1, 

11. 

V. 31. €t^rjKovcr&rf t wa$ heard (not is in E. V.), and so ifiv^aBr^ 
ouv, were (not are) remembered; comp. also v. 4. He is assured 
now of the approval of his acts ; the acts were approved when 
he performed them. — ff vpovtvxq refers more especially to his 
prayer at tins time. But the answer to this prayer was an 
answer to his other prayers, since the burden of them had doubt- 
less been, that God would lead him to a clearer knowledge of 
the truth, and enable him to attain the repose of mind which a 
conscience enlightened, but not yet " purged from a sense of 
evil," made it impossible for him to enjoy. Hence trpoawyal in 
v. 4, could be exchanged here for the singular. 

V. 32. ncfuffov o$v t Send, there/ore t because in this way he 
would obtain the evidence that he was approved. — /tcraxaXcotu 
exemplifies the usage of the middle noticed on v. 5. — The ver- 
bal accuracy here as compared with v. 5, is natural. There was 
but one way to report the words of such a message. The angel's 
voice and mien had left an impression not to be effaced. 

V. 33. itavrrp agrees with the narrative in v. 7. — ko\£>s hroir^ 
oras, thou host done well (see 3 John v. 6) ; a common phrase ex- 
pressive of the gratification which a person derives from the act 
of another (Wetst. Eaph.). For the construction, comp. Phil. 4, 
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14. — ivwxiov tov &€ov , in the sight of God, with a consciousness 
of his presence ; and hence prepared to hear and obey his mes- 
sage. This is a reason why Peter should speak with freedom 
and confidence. " Terra bona; inde fructus celerrimus" (Bng.) 

Veeses 34-43. The Address of Peter. 

V. 34. See the remark on avotjasro o-ro/xa in 8, 35.— wpoo-awro- 
Xfpmp is a word coined to express concretely the idea of d^:b attoj : 
respecter of persons, i. e. here partial in the way of regarding one 
man as better than another, on the ground of national descent. 

V. 35. Sckto? avnp fori, is acceptable to him, i. e. his righteous- 
ness, his obedience to the divine will, as far as it extends, is as 
fnDy approved of God, though he be a Gentile, as if he were a 

Jew. It is evident from KaTaXajxftdvopai, that 6 <£o/?ov/i,cvo9 avrw 
mu lpya£6fLcvo<; Sucauxrvvrjv describes the centurion's character be- 
fore his acceptance of the gospel, and, consequently, that oWos 
ccvtw applies to him as a person still destitute of faith in Christ 
That Peter did not intend, however, to represent his righteous- 
ness, or that of any man, prior to the exercise of such faith, as 
sufficient to justify him in the sight of God, is self-evident ; for 
in v. 43 he declares that it is necessary to believe on Christ, in 
order to obtain " the remission of sins ; " comp. also, 15, 11. The 
antithetic structure of the sentence indicates the meaning. 6 

fopovfuvos, k. r. X., is the opposite of ovk trpocruriroXrprrq*;, i. e. God 

judges man impartially; he approves of what is excellent, in 
those of one nation as much as in those of another ; he will con- 
fer the blessings of his grace as readily upon the Gentile who 
desires to receive them, as upon the Jew. In other words, since 
the apostle has reference to the state of mind which God requires 
as preparatory to an interest in the benefits of the gospel, the 
righteousness and the acceptance of which he speaks must also 
be preparatory, i. e. relative, and not absolute. 1 

V. 36. The construction is uncertain, but the most simple is 
that which makes Xoyov depend on otSare, in apposition with prjfia : 
The word which he sent , . . . (I say) ye know the thing that was 
done, etc. So essentially, Kuinoel, Meyer, Winer, and others. 
See W. ♦ 62. 3. Others refer Xoyov to what precedes, and supply 
«tra or take the accusative as absolute : the word (viz. that God 
is thus impartial) which he sent, etc. (Bng. Olsh. De Wet). 
That mode of characterizing the contents or message of the gos- 

1 meander's remarks on this passage, in his Planting of the Christian Church, 
desenre attention ; see the close of the first Section or Book. 
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pel is unusual. The structure of the, sentence is no smoother 
in this case than in the other. A recent writer 1 has proposed to 
construe evayytkiioficvos as a predicate of 6 ^o/?ov/xcvo?, *. t. X. : he 
that fears God is acceptable to him .... liauing announced (to him) 
as glad tidings, peace, etc. But the participle in this position can- 
not be separated without violence from the subject of cbrarrctXc, 
nor is the accusative in any other instance retained after this 
verb in the passive; comp. Matt 11, 5; Heb. 4, 2. The con- 
struction would be correct in principle, but is ribt exemplified. — 
&7r&rr€i\€, k. t. X., sent to the sons of Israel, i. e. in the .first instance, 
as in 3, 26 ; 13, 26. That priority Peter concedes to the Jews. — 
tlprjmqv, peace, reconciliation to God procured through Christ; 
comp. Rom. 5, 1. 10 ; not union between the Jews and Gentiles 
(De Wet), an effect of the gospel too subordinate to be made 
so prominent in this connection. The apostle restates the idea 
in v. 43. — ovtos .... #cvpto9, This one is Lord of all ranw is 
masculine, not neuter. Peter interposes the remark as proof of 
the universality of this plan of reconciliation. The dominion of 
Christ extends over those of one nation, as well as of another; 
they arc all the creatures of his power and care, and may all 
avail themselves of the provisions of his grace. Compare Rom. 
3, 29. 30 ; 10, 12. 

V. 37. otSarc, k. t. X., implies that they had already some 
knowledge of the life and works of Christ. The fame of his 
miracles may have extended to Csesarea (see Matt 15, 21; 
Mark 7, 24) ; or Philip, who resided there (S, 40), may have be- 
gun to excite public attention as a preacher of the gospeL 
Some think that Cornelius was the centurion who was present 
at the crucifixion of Christ (Matt 27, 44; Mark 15,39; Luke 
23, 47), since it was customary to march a portion of the troops 
at Caesarea to Jerusalem, for the preservation of order during the 
festivals. It is impossible to refute or confirm that opinion. 
Peter proceeds to communicate to them a fuller account of the 
Saviour's history, and of the nature and terms of his salvation. 
— prjiia = \6yov in v. 36 (Kuin. Mey.) ; or thing (De Wet), 
which is more congruous with yevo/tcvov/and associates ifie word 
with the indubitable facts on which it rested. — fiera to /ftun-tor/tia, 
after the baptism, i. e. the completion of John's ministry. The Sa- 
viour performed some public acts at an earlier period, but did not 
enter fully on his work till John had finished his preparatory mis- 
sion. The difference was so slight that it was sufficiently exact 

1 In the Theologische Studien and Kritikcn, 1850, p. 402 sq. 
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to make the beginning or the close of the forerunner's career the 
starting-point in that of Christ. See on 1, 22. 

V. 38. 'Irpovv transfers the mind from the gospel-history to 
the personal subject of it The appositional construction is kept 
up BtilL <tiro Na£a/>cr, from Nazareth, as the place of his resi- 
dence ; see Matt 2, 23. — a* §<parcv, #c. r. X., how God anointed 
him with the Holy Spirit, etc. See note on 1, 2, and on 4, 26. 
Sum/jtct is defined by what follows as power to perform miracles. 
— SuyXScv, went from place to place; comp. 8, 4. — cwfLcvo?, k. t. X., 
healing those oppressed by the devil. His triumph over this form of 
Satanic agency is singled out as the highest exhibition of his 
wonder-working power. 

V. 39. icrfUv supplies the correct word after ^/m?, but is not 
genuine. — h tc tJ x*W» ** r - ^» °°th * n ^ country of the Jews and 
in Jerusalem ; the capital of the nation, and its territory here op- 
posed to each other. The Jews inhabited not only Judea, but 
Galilee, and a region on the east of the Jordan. — ov koI, whom 
also, an additional fact (Luke 22, 24) in the Saviour's history 
(De Wet) ; showing the extent of their animosity and violence. 
"Winer (♦ 66. 3) suggests a brachylogy : whom (of which also 
we are witnesses) they slew, etc. This is too complicated. — 
Kp€fuuTayT€^y by hanging. See note on 5, 30. Here again the E. 
version represents the Saviour as put to death before he was sus- 
pended on the cross. 

V. 41. ov trayrl tw Xo£ not unto all the people, i. e. of the Jews ; 
comp. on v. 2. — aXXa y&prwn, #c. t, X., but unto witnesses before 
appointed by God. The choice of the apostles is ascribed indif- 
ferently to Him, or to Christ (1, 2.) vpo in the participle repre- 
sents the selection as made before Christ rose from the dead ; 
not as purposed indefinitely before its execution. — The ex- 
ception here made to the publicity of the Saviour's appearance 
accords with the narrative of the Evangelists ; they mention no 
instance in which he showed himself to any except his personal 
followers. Paley founds the following just remarks on that 
representation of the sacred writers. " The history of the resur- 
rection would have come to us with more advantage, if they had 
related that Jesus had appeared to his foes as well as his friends ; 
or even if they asserted the public appearance of Christ in gen- 
eral unqualified terms, without noticing, as they have done, the 
presence of his disciples on each occasion, and noticing it in such 
a. manner as to lead their readers to suppose that none but dis- 
oiples were present. If their point had been to have their story 
Relieved, whether true or false ; or if they had been disposed to 

24 
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present their testimony, either as personal witnesses or as histo- 
rians, in such a manner as to render it as specious and unobjec- 
tionable as they could ; in a word, if they had thought of any 
thing but the truth of the case as they understood and believed 
it, — they would, in their account of Christ's several appearances 
after his resurrection, at least have omitted this restriction. At 
this distance of time, the account, as we have it, is perhaps 
more credible than it would have been the other way ; because 
this manifestation of the historian's candor is of more advantage 
to their testimony than the difference in the circumstances of 
the account would have been to the nature of the evidence. 
But this is an effect which the Evangelists could not foresee ; 
and is one which by no means would have followed at the time 
when they wrote." — oItms . , . . avr<£, who ate and drank with 
him. See Luke 24, 43; John 21, 13. Hence they testified to a 
fact which they had been able to verify by the most palpable 
evidence. Compare the note on f, 3. — ftcra to avacrnjvou avrov he 
v€KpQ>v, after he rose from the dead, belongs to the clause which 
immediately precedes. It was after his resurrection that they 
had this intercourse with him. The punctuation of some editors 
refers the words incorrectly to v. 40. 

V. 42. KTjpvfru T«p Acu{>, to preach to the people, as above. Peter 
alludes to the sphere of their ministry which they were directed 
to occupy at first; comp. 1, 8 ; 3, 26, etc. — art avrcfc, thai himself 
and no other. W. f 22. 4. — KpiTrp £<ovraw #cai vtKpuv, judge of the 
living and dead, i. e. of all who shall be on the earth at the time 
of his final appearance (1 Thess. 4, 17), and of all who have 
lived previously and died. For other passages which represent 
Christ as sustaining this office of universal judge, see 17, 31 ; 2 
Tim. 4, 1 ; 1 Pet 4, 5. Olshausen and some others, understand 
the living and dead, to be the rigfUeous and wicked; but we are to 
attach to the words that figurative sense only when the context 
(Matt 8, 22), or some explanatory adjunct (Eph. 2, 1), leads the 
mind distinctly to it 

V. 43. Tovnp .... fjLaprvpovo-iv, For this one (dat coram.) testify 
all the prophets ; comp. on 3, 24. — axf>€o-iv . . . . cts avroV states the 
purport of their testimony. This clause presents two ideas : first 
that the condition of pardon is faith in Christ; and secondly, 
that this condition brings the attainment of pardon within the 
reach of all : every one, whether Jew or Gentile, wlio believes on 
him shall receive remission of sins. See Rom. 10, 11. For the 
explanation of tov ovo/Aaro? avrov, see on 2, 21. 
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Verses 44-48. Cornelius and others receive the Spirit, and are 

baptized. 

V. 44. hi AaAovm*, still speaking . Hence Peter had not finished 
his remarks when God vouchsafed this token of his favor ; see 
11, 15. — to urcv/ia, tlie Spirit, i. e. as the author of the gifts men- 
tioned in v. 46. The miracle proved that the plan of salvation 
which Peter announced was the divine plan, and that the faith 
which secured its blessings to the Jew was sufficient to secure 
them to the Gentile. A previous submission to the rites of Ju- 
daism was shown to be unnecessary. It is worthy of note, too, 
that those who received the Spirit in this instance had not been 
baptized (comp. 19, 5), nor had the hands of an apostle been laid 
upon them (comp. 8, 17). This was an occasion when men were 
to be taught by an impressive example how little their accep- 
tance with God depends on external observances. — iravras re- 
stricts itself to the Gentiles (v. 27) since they were properly the 
hearers to whom Peter was speaking, and not the Jews. 

V. 45. oi cjc ircpirofUT?, they of the circumcision, i. e. the Jewish 
brethren, mentioned in v. 23 ; comp. 11, 2; Rom. 4, 12 ; Col. 4, 
11. — irurrot = irioTcvovrcs. See 16, 1 ; John 20, 27. " Verbal ad- 
jectives in tos, which have usually a passive signification, have 
often in poetry, and sometimes in prose, an active signification." 
See K. Ausfuhr. Gr. k 409. 3. A. 1. — art #cal hn T a eSny, tJiat also 
upon the heathen, as well as upon the Jews. The assertion is 
universal because this single instance established the principle. 

V. 46. iJkovov avrwv, were hearing them while they spoke. — 
yXworrai*, with tongues new, before unspoken by them. The ful- 
ler description in 2, 4 prepares the way for the conciser statement 
here. 

V. 47. ft^n to vSojp, #c. t. A., Can perhaps any one forbid the 
water that these should not be baptized? The article may con- 
trast u&up and irv€Vfm with each other, or more naturally desig- 
nate the water as wont to be so applied. The import of the 
question is this : Since, although uncircumcised, they have be- 
lieved and received so visible a token of their acceptance with 
God, what should hinder their admission into the church? 
Who can object to their being baptized, and thus acknowl- 
edged as Christians in full connection with us? As kuAwd in- 
volves a negative idea, firj could be omitted or inserted before 
PavruT&rjvai. The distinction may be, that the infinitive with 
pq expresses the result of the hinderance ; without /*?/, that 
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which the hinderance would prevent. See Woolsey on the Al- 
cestis, v. 1 1. //.17 after such verbs has been said to be superfluous 
(K. ♦ 318. 10), or simply intensive (Mt ♦ 534. 3). Klotz ad Devar. 
(II. p. 668) suggests the correct view. See also Bernh. Synt 
p. 364. — ko3w teal rjfitU, as also we received, viz. b&px$ (see 11, 15), 
in the beginning. 

V. 48. w/xxrcmfc, commanded that the rite should be performed 
by others ; he devolved the service on his attendants. Peter's 
rule in regard to the administration of baptism may have been 
similar to that of Paul; see 1 Cor. 1, 14. — fcrt/xctycu, sc hf avrots; 
comp. 28, 14. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Verses 1-18. Peter justifies himself at Jerusalem Jar his visit to 

Cornelius. 

V. 1. Peter, John and James were among the apostles now at 
Jerusalem (8, 14 ; 12, 2), and no doubt others. — #cara rrjy *Iov&uay, 
througlwut (comp. 15, 23) Judea, since the brethren belonged to 
different churches in this region; see Gal. 1, 22. — to. ZSvrj, the 
Jieathen while still uncircumcised (see v. 3). 

V. 2. ore aviprj, when he went up. There is no evidence that 
Peter was summoned to Jerusalem to defend his conduct He 
had reason to fear that it would be censured until the particulars 
of the transaction were known, and he may have hastened his 
return, in order to furnish that information. — oi Ik vtpirofirj^ they 
of the circumcision, are the Jewish believers, as in 10, 45 ; not here 
a party among them more tenacious of circumcision than the 
others. It is implied that this tenacity was a Jewish character- 
istic. The narrower sense of the expression occurs in some 
places. 

V. 3. See the remarks on 10, 28. Notice the ground of the 
complaint. It was not that Peter had preached to the heathen, 
but that he had associated with them in such a manner as to vio- 
late his supposed obligations as a Jew. Compare the note on 2, 
39. We may infer that he had avoided that degree of intimacy 
when he himself entertained the Gentile messengers (10, 23). 

V. 4. ap$dfi.€vo<s, k. t. A., commencing, i. e. proceeding to speak 
(see on 2, 4), or beginning with the first circumstances he related 
unto t/icm, etc. This repetition of the history shows the impor- 
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tance attached to this early conflict between the gospel and Ju- 
daism. 

V. 5. For the omission of tq before iroAci, see on 8, 5. — opa/m 
denotes here what was seen, and differs from its use in 10, 3. — 
i4aruvpow apxpls KaSufihnjy, let down, suspended, by four corners, 
i. e. by means of cords fastened to them. Luke abbreviates here 
the fuller expression in 10, 11. 

V. 12. By a mixed construction, Suaucpivofuvov agrees with the 
suppressed subject of <rwt\3€iv t instead of /mm. C. ♦ 627. /?. ; Mt. 
J 536. — ol t( <£&cA.^ol ovtoi, these six men (see 10, 23) ; they had, 
therefore, accompanied Peter to Jerusalem, either as witnesses 
for him, or for his own vindication, since they had committed the 
same offence. 

V. 13. rbv ayycAov, the angel known to the reader from the 
previous narrative (10, 3. 22). Those addressed had not heard 
of the vision, and must have received from Peter a fuller account 
of it than it was necessary to repeat here. — avfyxi? has been 
transferred to this place from 10, 5. 

V. 14. u-a$ 6 olicos crov, all thy family. The assurance embraces 
them because they were prepared, as well as Cornelius, to wel- 
come the apostle's message ; comp. 10, 2. This part of the com- 
munication has not been mentioned before. 

V. 15. apfarSai is not superfluous (Kuin.), but shows how 
soon the Spirit descended after he began to speak: see on 10, 44. 
W. k 67. 4. — cv &4>xQ y in tfie beginning, i. e. on the day of Pente- 
cost The order of the narrative indicates that the conversion 
of Cornelius took place near the time of Paul's arrival at Antioch. 
Some ten years, therefore (see on v. 26), had passed away since 
the event to which Peter alludes ; comp. on 15, 7. 

V. 16. ifty^a-Srjy, *. t. A., And I remembered the declaration of 
the Lord, i. e. had it brought to mind with a new sense of its 
meaning and application; comp. Matt. 26, 75 ; John 12, 16. The 
Saviour had promised to bestow on his disciples a higher baptism 
than that of water (see 1, 5 ; Luke 24, 49) ; and the result proved 
that he designed to extend the benefit of that promise to the 
heathen who should believe on him, as well as to the Jews. — 
«c &eycv, how he said. See on 1,5. 

V. 17. c&imccv, gave, as mentioned in 10, 44. — kol, also, con- 
nects rjiuv with avrols. — iriorcvo-ao-iv, having believed, refers to both 
pronouns (De Wet. Mey.), i. e. they all received the same gift in 
tlxe same character, viz. that of believers. Bengel (to whom Mey. 
<*^sents now) limits the participle to iJ/mV. — cyu> 8c rU rjprjv, #c. t. A.., 
Combines two questions ( W. I 66. 5.) ; Who then was I? Was 1 
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able to icitJuttand God ? i. e. to disregard so distinct an intimation 
of his will that the heathen should be recognized as worthy of 
all the privileges of the gospel, without demanding of them any 
other qualification than faitli in Christ Swards suggests that such 
opposition would have been as presumptuous and futile, as a con- 
test between man's power and infinite power. 3c with tis strength- 
ens the question, as in 2 Cor. 6, 14. It is left out of some copies, 
but not justly. 

V. 18. ffo-vxatrav, were silent, refrained from further opposition 
(v. 2) ; comp. 21, 14. — &6&(pv expresses a continued act. The 
sudden change of tenses led some to write ih6£axrav. — apayc, 
tJiercforc, then (Matt 7, 20; 17, 26); more pertinent here than 
the interrogative apdyt (8, 30). The accentuation varies in differ- 
ent editions. — For ttjv /icrdVoiav Sktwccv, see the note on 5, 31. — 
cis (wijv, ecbatic, unto life, i. e. such repentance as secures it; 
comp. 2 Cor. 7, 10. 



Verses 19-24. The Gospel is preached at Antioch. 

V. 19. ol ft€v ovv StaoTTopcvrcs, tfvose tJierefore dispersed, recalls 
the reader to an earlier event in the history ; see -8, 4. — aid ttJs 
^Xu/rco>s, from (as an effect of) the persecution (Whl. Win. Mey.) ; 
comp. 20, 9 ; Luke 19, 3. This is better than to render since^the 
persecution. It is more natural to be reminded here of the cause 
of the dispersion, than of the time when it began. — cVl Src^ay^ 
upon StepJien, on his account; comp. 4, 21 ; Luke 2, 20. W. { 
48. c. — SirjkSov. See 8, 4. 40. — Qotvucrp. Thawdcia in this age 
lay chiefly between the western slope of Lebanon and the sea, 
a narrow plain reaching from the river Elutherus on the north to 
Carmel on the south. Its limits varied at different times. Among 
the PhcBnk'ian cities were Tyre and Sidon ; and the statement 
here accounts for the existence of the Christians in those places, 
mentioned so abruptly in 21,4; 27, 3. — 'Aifio;(ctas. Here we 
have the first notice of this important city. Antioch was the cap- 
ital of Syria, and the residence of the Roman governors of that 
province. It was founded by Seleucus Nicator, and named after 
his father, Antiochus. It stood "near the abrupt angle formed 
by the roasts of Syria and Asia Minor, and in the opening where 
the Orontes passes between the ranges of Lebanon and Taurus. 
By its harl>or of Seleucia it was in communication with all the 
trade of the Mediterranean ; and, through the open country be- 
hind Lebanon, it was conveniently approached by the caravans 
from MesojK)tamia and Arabia. It was almost an Oriental Rome, 
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in which all the forms of the civilized life of the empire found a 
representative." Howson, L p. % 149. See further, on 13, 4. It is 
memorable in the first Christian age as. the seat of missionary 
operations for the evangelization of the heathen. 

V. 20. Whether the preachers came to Antioch before the con- 
version of Cornelius or afterward, the narrative does not decide. 
Some prefer to place the arrival after his baptism, lest Peter 
might not seem to be the first who preached the gospel to the 
Gentiles. See the note on 15, 7. — 8c, but, distinguishes the 
course pursued by certain of tliem, from that of the other Owum-ap- 
otcs. The general fact is first stated, and then the exception. — 
Kvjrpcoc, i. e. Jews born in Cyprus ; see 2, 5. 9. — irpo? rovs m EXXrf- 
vw>, unto the Greeks, opposed to lovoatoi?, Jews, in the foregoing 
verse. The received text has ■EAAip'ioTas, Hellenists (see on 6, 1), 
and the mass of external testimony favors that reading. Words- 
worth's note x presents the evidence on that side in a strong light 
On the contrary, the internal argument appears to demand 'EAA17- 
ms. Some of the oldest versions and a few manuscripts support 
that as the original word. The majority of critics in view of this 
two-fold evidence decide for ^EAAiyvas (Grsb. Lchm. Tsch. De 
Wet Mey.). It would have been nothing new to have preached, 
at this time, to the Greek-speaking Jews ; see, e. g. 2, 9 ; 9, 29. 
If we accept ^Eteqvas, the Greeks addressed at Antioch must have 
been still heathen in part, and not merely Jewish proselytes. No 
other view accounts for Luke's discrimination as to the sphere of 
the two classes of preachers. — Kvprjvaloi.. See on 2, 10. 

V. 21. For x € V xvptov, comp. 4, 30 ; Luke 1, 66. — fier auiw, 
with them who preached at Antioch. The subject of discourse, 
both in the last verse and the next, requires this reference of the 
pronoun. 

V. 22. ^KovaSri cis Ta 5ra is a Hebraism, says De Wette, with- 
out any instance exactly parallel in Hebrew. — 6 Xoyos, the report. 
T*pL avrwv excludes the idea that it was a communication sent 
from the brethren at Antioch. — c'fcwrc'oTciW derives its subject 
from cV "Icpoo-oXvfuw* ; comp. Gal. 2,2. — SuXS&v, with the direc- 
tion thai he should go (comp. 20, 1) ; left out of some of the early 
versions as if unnecessary. See W. ♦ 65. 4. d. — Bapvaf3av. See 
4, 36 ; 9, 27. 

V. 23. xapu' rov &€ov, the grace, or favor of God, as manifested 
the conversion of the heathen. — 7rapc#caAct iran-as, exhorted all 



1 The New Testament in the Original Greek with Notes, by Chr. Wordsworth, 
X>. D., Canon of Westminster (London 1857). 
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who had believed. We find him exercising here the peculiar 
gift for which he was distinguished; see on 4, 36. — rj} vpoSicru 
•rifc Kaphas, with tJie purpose of the heart, L e. a purpose sincere, 
earnest 

V. 24. on rjv, #c. t. A.., because lie was a man good and full of the 
Holy Spirit, etc. This description states why he exerted himself 
so strenuously to establish the converts in their faith. i£cur«rrciXay 
in v. 22 is too remote to allow us to view it as the reason why 
they selected him for such a service. — koX irpocreriSrj, #c. t. A. 
The labors of Barnabas resulted also in the accession of new 
believers. 

Verses 25. 26. Paul arrives at Antioch, and labors there. 

V. 25. Our last notice of Paul was in 9, 30. — avaJsjrfjo-ai, m 
order to seek out, find by inquiry or effort. It was not known at 
what precise point the apostle was laboring; see GaL 1, 21. 
€vp(av indicates the same uncertainty. Barnabas would naturally , 
direct his steps first to Tarsus, whither he would proceed by sea 
from Seleucia (see on 13, 4), or track his way through the 
defiles of the intervening mountains. Howson : " The last time 
the two friends met was in Jerusalem. In the period since 
that interview, ' God had granted to the Gentiles repentance 
unto life* (v. 18). Barnabas had 'seen the grace of God' 
(v. 23), and under his own teaching ' a great multitude ' (v. 24) 
had been ' added to the Lord/ But he needed assistance ; he 
needed the presence of one whose wisdom was greater than his 
own, whose zeal was an example to all, and whose peculiar mis- 
sion had been miraculously declared. Saul recognized the voice 
of God in the words of Barnabas ; and the two friends travelled 
in all haste to the Syrian metropolis." 

V. 26. IvLavrov o\ov, a wlwle year, viz. that of A. D. 44, since 
it was the year which preceded Paul's second journey to Jerusa- 
lem, at the time of the famine. See on 12, 25. The apostle 
had spent the intervening years, from A. D. 39 to 44, in Syria 
and Cilicia (see on 9, 30). — o-uvaxSrjvcu, #c. t. A., ifveij came together 
in the church, the public assembly, i. e. for the purpose of worship, 
and, as we see from the next clause, for preaching the word : and 
taught a great multitude (comp. 14, 21) ; many of whom, no doubt, 
they won to a reception of the truth. Meyer explains owax&rjvai 
of the hospitality shown to the teachers, with an appeal to Matt 
25, 35. But the context which should indicate that sense, is op- 
posed to it here. — xprjfiaTio-ai .... Xpurruwovs, and the disciples 
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were first named Christians at Antioch. Thus ten years or more 
elapsed after the Saviour led the earth before the introduction 
of this name. Its origin is left in some uncertainty. Xpumavot 
has a Xatin termination, like 'Hpu&ayot in Matt 22, 16, and Mark 
3, 6. We see the proper Greek form in Nafoyxub? in 2, 22, or 
IraAuafe in 10, 1. Hence some infer (Olsh. Mey.) that it must 
have been the Roman inhabitants of the city, not the Greeks, 
who invented the name. The argument is not decisive, since 
Latinisms were not unknown to the Greek of this period. It is 
evident that the Jews did not apply it first to the disciples ; for 
they would not have admitted the implication of the term, viz. 
that Jesus was the Messiah. It is improbable that the Christians 
themselves assumed it; such an origin would be inconsistent 
with its infrequent use in the New Testament It occurs only 
in 26, 28 ; 1 Pet 4, 16, and in both places proceeds from those 
out of the church. The koXov ovo/xa to hriKkrfthr l<f? vfias in James 
2, 7 may be the Christian name. The believers at Antioch had 
become numerous ; they consisted of Gentiles and Jews ; it was 
evident that they were a distinct community from the latter ; and 
probably the heathen, whether they were Greeks or Romans, or 
native Syrians, needing a new appellation for the new sect, called 
them Christians, because the name of Christ was so prominent 
in their doctrine, conversation, and worship. The term may not 
have been at first opprobrious, but distinctive merely. 

Vbbses 27-30. Barnabas and Saul are sent with Alms to JerU' 

salem. 

V. 27. hr ravravi tw q/tcpai*, in these days, L e. about the time 
that Paxil himself came to Antioch ; for it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that an interval of some extent occurred between the pre- 
diction and the famine. — vrpotfrw, inspired teachers; see on 2, 17. 
Agabus, at least, possessed the prophetic gift, in the strict sense 
of that expression. 

V. 28. fraarac, having stood up, in order to declare his message 
more formally. — "Aya0o$ is known only from this passage and 21, 
10. — Imy/uu*, made known (see 25, 27), not intimated merely. — 
Xyufes in the later Greek, is masculine or feminine ; hence some 
copies have fieyav, others /uydXvjy. See W. i 8. 2. 1. — fUXXttp 
bmrSat contains a double future, as in 24, 15; 27, 10. The read* 
ing varies in 24, 25. As one of its uses, the first infinitive in 
such a case may represent the act as fixed, certain ; the second 
as future. The famine that was to take place was decreed. See 

25 
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Mt. I 498. e ; C. ♦ 583. — if okrp rip oucov/iiinrpr, sc yijv, over all 
Vie inJwbited land, i. e. Judea and the adjacent countries, or accord- 
ing to some, the Roman empire. The Greek and Roman writers 
employed rj ohcovfjJvrf to denote the Greek and the Roman world ; 
and a Jewish writer would naturally employ such a term to denote 
the Jewish world. Josephus appears to restrict the word to Pal- 
estine in Antt. 8. 13. 4. Speaking of the efforts of Ahab to find 
the prophet Elijah, he says that the king sent messengers in pur- 
suit of him Kara iraxrav ttjv oucovfiitnqv, throughout all the earth or land, 
i. e. of the Jews. Ancient writers give no account of any universal 
famine in the reign of Claudius, but they speak of several local 
famines which were severe in particular countries. Josephus 
(Antt 20. 2. 6; lb. 5. 2) mentions one which prevailed at that 
time in Judea, and swept away many of the inhabitants. Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte who was then at Jerusa- 
lem, imported provisions from Egypt and Cyprus, which she dis- 
tributed among the people to save them from starvation. This 
is the famine, probably, to which Luke refers here. The chronol- 
ogy admits of this supposition. According to Josephus, the fam- 
ine which he describes took place when Cuspius Fadus and 
Tiberius Alexander were procurators ; i. e. as Lardner suggests, it 
may have begun about the close of A. D. 44, and lasted three or 
four years. Fadus was sent into Judea on the death of Agrippa, 
which occurred in August of the year A. D. 44. If we attach 
the wider sense to oucov/xcv^v, the prediction may import that a 
famine should take place throughout the Roman empire during 
the reign of Claudius (the year is not specified below), and not 
that it should prevail in all parts at the same time. So Words- 
worth, Notes, p. 58. — hrl KXavSlovy in (lit upon) the reign of Clau- 
dius. On hrl, in such chronological designations, see K. i 273. 
4. b. The Greek idiom views the events as resting upon the ruler 
as their source or author ; the English idiom as taking place un- 
der his guidance or auspices. — Kato-apos after KAav&ov (T. R.) is 
not warranted. 

■ 

V. 29. rwv fiaJhjr&v depends by attraction on n«. The ordinary 
construction would be oi yuaJhfral #ca£u>? Tjvwoptiro ns avrufv (Mey» 
Dc Wet) : The disciples in proportion as anyone was prospered de- 
termined each of them, etc. The apostle Paul prescribes the same 
rule of contribution in 1 Cor. 16, 2. For the augment in rjvirop€iTo 9 
see on 2, 26. For kaoros after a plural verb, see on 2, 6. — ct^ 
huiKovvav, for relief lit ministration, i. e. to their wants. The act 
here suggests the idea of its result or object. — Trifuf/ai sc. t\. — 
iv rfi lovSata, in Judea; not the capital merely but other parts 
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also, since the famine was general and believers were found in 
different places (see v. 1 and Gal. 1, 22). 

V. 30. kol connects hroirja-ay with topurav : they executed their 
determination. — wpos tovs ir^o-fivrtpos, unto the elders, either those 
at Jerusalem who could easily forward the supplies to the desti- 
tute elsewhere, or those in Judea at large whom the messengers 
visited in person. The latter idea presents itself very readily 
from lovSalq. just before, and lias also this to commend it, that 
Paul would have had an opportunity to preach now in that 
province, as mentioned in 26, 20 (see note there). — For the 
office of the presbyters, see on 14, 23. — Bapvdfia is the Doric gen- 
itive; comp. 19, 14; Luke 13,29; John 1,43, etc. W. ♦ 8. 1; 
K I 44. R. 2, — Meyer finds a contradiction between this passage 
and Gal. 2, 1, as if Paul could not have gone to Jerusalem at this 
time because he has not mentioned it in the Epistle. It is impos- 
sible to see why the reason commonly assigned for this omission 
does not account for it Paul's object in writing to the Galatians 
does not require him to enumerate all his journeys to Jerusalem. 
In the first chapter there, he would prove that as an apostle he 
was independent of all human authority, and in the second chap- 
ter that the other apostles had conceded to him that independ- 
ence. He had no occasion, therefore, to recapitulate his entire 
history. Examples of the facts in his life were all that he needed 
to bring forward. He was not bound to show how often he 
had been at Jerusalem, but only that he had gone thither once 
and again, under circumstances which showed in what character 
he claimed to act, and how fully the other apostles had ac- 
knowledged this claim. 



CHAPTER XII. 

"Verses 1. 2. Renewed persecution at Jerusalem, and Death of 

James. 

V. 1. kot €K€lvov tov Kcupov, aboiU that time, i. e. when Barnabas 
^nd Saul went to Jerusalem, as has just been related. Sec on 
"V. 25. — 'Hp<u&7?. This Herod was Herod Agrippa the First, son 
of Aristobulus and grandson of Herod the Great. On the acces- 
sion of Caligula, he received as king the former possessions of 
iMiilip and Lysanias, see Luke 3, 1 ; at a later period, the 
tetrarchy of Antipas; and in the year A. D. 41, Samaria and 
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Judea which were conferred on him by Claudius ; so that, like his 
grandfather Herod, he swayed the sceptre, at this time, over all 
Palestine. 1 — hri/SaXe ras \€Lpa<> does not mean attempted (Kuin.), 
but put forth violent hands; comp. 4, 3; 5, 18; 21, 27. — kokwtoi, 
to oppress, maltreat The K. version derives " vex " from Tyn- 
dale. — A™ rrp IkkXtjo-uls, of the church, (lit from), since the idea 
of origin passes readily into that of property, adherence. W. f 
47.4. 

V. 2. amXc fULxaipaj slew him with the sword, beheaded him. 
The article fails, because the idea is general, abstract ; comp. 9, 

12. W. (19. 1. On the mode of execution among the Jews, 
see John's Archaeol. § 257. Agrippa had the power of life and 
death, since he administered the government in the name of the 
Romans. See the note on 7, 59. The victim of his violence 
was James the Elder, a son of Zebedee and brother of John 
(Matt. 4, 21 ; 10, 2 ; Mark 1, 19, etc.). He is to be distinguished 
from James the Younger, the kinsman of the Lord (GaL 1, 19), 
who is the individual meant under this name in the remainder 
of the history (17; 15, 13; 21, 18). The end of James verified 
the prediction that he should drink of his Master's cup; see 
Matt 20, 23. Eusebius (2. 9) records a tradition that the apos- 
tle's accuser was converted by his testimony and beheaded at 
the same time with him. " The accuracy of the sacred writer,'' 
says Paley, "in the expressions which he uses here, is remarka- 
ble. There was no portion of time for thirty years before, or 
ever afterwards, in which there was a king at Jerusalem, a per- 
son exercising that authority in Judea, or to whom that title 
could be applied, except the last three years of Herod's life, 
within which period the transaction here recorded took place.'* 
The kingdom of Agrippa the Second, who is mentioned in 25, 

13, did not embrace Judea. 

Verses 3-5. The imprisonment of Peter. 

V. 3. t8o>v 5™ &p€<rr6v, k. t. A.., seeing that it is pleasing, etc. 
The motive of Agrippa, therefore, was a desire to gain public 
favor. Josephus ( Antt. 19. 7. 3) attributes to this ruler the same 
trait of character ; he describes him as eager to ingratiate him- 
self with the Jews. — 7rpoW£cTo, *. t. A., he apprehended still 
further Peter also ; an imitation of the Heb. C)Oi*} with the infini- 
tive, comp. Luke 20, 11. 12. W. $ 54. 5; Gesen. Heb. Gr. ♦ 139. 
— df vfuav, tJie days of unleavened breaa\ i. e. the festival of the 

1 See Introduction. \ 6. 2. 
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Passover, which continued seven days ; and was so named be- 
* cause during that time no leaven was allowed in the houses of 
the Jews. The common text omits ol before tyUpai, which the 
best editors insert as well attested. It is not grammatically 
necessary. W. ♦ 19. 2. 

V. 4. koi, also, carries the mind back to roAAa/fciv in v. 3, the 
idea of which wauras repeats. — riavapai rerpc&iots, to four quater- 
nions, four companies of four, who were to relieve each other in 
guarding the prison. The Jews at this time followed the Roman 
practice of dividing the night into four watches, consisting of 
three hours each. Of the four soldiers employed at the same time, 
two watched in the prison and two before the door ; or perhaps 
in this case (see on v.* 10) were all stationed on the outside. — 
povXofxeyos, meaning, but disappointed in that purpose. — fiera to 
Taayoy after the Passover, i. e. not the paschal supper, but the fes- 
tival which it introduced; comp. Luke 21, 1; John 6, 4. The 
reason for deferring the execution was that the stricter Jews 
regarded it as a profanation to put a person to death during a 
religious festival Agrippa himself may have entertained, or af- 
fected to entertain, that scruple. — bmyayw avrdv, to bring him 
up, i e. for trial and execution ; comp. Luke 22, 66. But Herod 
was nearer his end than Peter. — t$ AowS, for iiie people (dat 
comnx), L e. that they might be gratified with his death. 

V. 5. ofo, therefore, committed to such a guard. — iv rjj <f>v\atcfi 
m the prison mentioned in v. 4. — iicrivrp, intent, earnest, not 
unceasing, constant See Luke 22, 44; 1 Pet. 4, 8. It is a 
word of the later Greek. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 31 1. All the English 
translators from Wiclif downward adopt the temporal sense. — 
bocXtjtrias. The members of the church were so numerous, that 
they must have met in different companies. One of them is 
mentioned in v. 12. 

• 

Verses 6-1 L The Miraculous Liberation of Peter. 

V. 6. vwcrl Acctvp, in that night preceding the day when he was 
to have been executed. — ococ/acpo? dAw-co-i oW£ bound icith two 
chains. The Roman mode of chaining prisoners was adopted 
in this case, and was the following : " The soldier who was ap- 
pointed to guard a particular prisoner had the chain fastened to 
the wrist of his left hand, the right remaining at liberty. The 
prisoner, on the contrary, had the chain fastened to the wrist of 
liis right hand. The prisoner, and the soldier who had the care 
of him, were said to be tied (alUgati)to one another. Sometimes, 
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for greater security, the prisoner was chained to two soldiers, one 
on each side of him." Diet of Antiq. art. Catena. Paul was bound 
with two chains on the occasion mentioned in 21, 33. — </>vAtucts 
re, #c. t. A.., and keepers before the door (perhaps two at one station 
and two at another) were guarding Vie prison ; not after v. 5, were 
keeping guard (Raph. Walch). 

V. 7. iv r§ obcrjfjLaTL, in Vie abode = Vie prison. This was an 
Attic euphemism which passed at length into the common dialect 
— 7raTa£as, having smitten, in order to rouse him from sleep. — 
dvaura is a second aorist imperative ; comp. Eph. 5, 14. Gramma- 
rians represent the form as poetic in the earlier Greek. K. i 172. 
R. 5 ; W. i 14. 1. h. — c£cjtco-ov .... x € H*> v > ^ chains Jell off from 
his /lands, or wrists. x*lp the Greeks could use of the entire fore- 
arm, or any part of it 

V. 8. ircpifrixrcu. For convenience he had unbound the girdle 
of his tunic while he slept The ifidriov which he threw around 
him was the outer coat, or mantle, worn over the xvrw. There 
was no occasion for a precipitate flight ; and the articles which 
he was directed to take would be useful to him. Note the tran- 
sition to the present in the last two imperatives. 

V. 9. a\rj$i<i y true, actual, as distinguished from a dream or 
vision. Peter's uncertainty arose from fhe extraordinary nature 
of the interposition ; it was too strange to be credited. He was 
bewildered by the scene, unable at the moment to comprehend 
that what he saw and did was a reality. 

V. 10. 8icX$okt€s .... $€VT€pav, liaving passed through the first 
and second watch, i. e. as Walch de vinculis Petri suggests, first 
through the two soldiers stationed at Peter's door (v. 6), and then 
through two others near the gate which led into the city. He 
supposes the two soldiers to whom Peter was bound (v. 6) were 
not included in the sixteen (v. 4), since their office would not 
require them to remain awake, and consequently to be changed 
during the night, like the others. A more common opinion Is, 
that the first watch was a single soldier, before the door, and the 
second another at the iron gate, and that these two soldiers, with 
the two by the side of Peter, made up the quaternion then on 
duty. But SicA^ovtcs, having passed through, suggests a plural 
sense of <f>v\oKrjv, and must be said loosely, if applied to a single 
person. This participle after cfcA&ov in v. 9 indicates a different 
position of lite first watch from that of the two soldiers who guarded 
Peter in his cell; some have proposed that explanation. The 
numeral renders the article unnecessary. W. § 19. 2. That 
Peter passed the watch unopposed, or perhaps unobserved (see v. 
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18), was a part of the miracle. See on 5, 19. — hrl rrjv wvkrju, 
«• t. A. The precise situation of the prison is unknown. The 
iron gate may have formed the termination of a court, or avenue, 
which connected the prison with the town. De Wette, after 
Lightfoot, Walch, and others, thinks that the prison was in a 
tower between the two walls of the city, and that this was the 
outer gate of the tower. Others have proposed other conjectures. 

— airrofiarrf is equivalent to an adverb, spontaneously. K. $ 264. 
3. c ; B. ♦ 123. 6. The gate opened without any visible cause. — 
wptnjXSov pvfirjv fiiav, went forward one street or lane (9, 11). The 
angel accompanied him until he was beyond the reach of pursuit. 

— cu3ccik, immediately, on having come thus far. 

V. 1 1. ycvo/xcv<x? h caimp, having come to himself recovered from 
the confusion of mind into which he had been thrown. — c&w- 
•ptciAc, sent forth from heaven. — cwro irdcn^ rfp 7iyx>o-8oKia?, from all 
the expectation of the Jews who were so eager for his execu- 
tion, and looking forward to it with confidence. 

Verses 12-17. Peter repairs to the House of Mary, where some 
of the Believers had assembled for Prayer. 

V. 12. (Twi&liVy sc rot ycvo/icva, Jiaving become aware (14, 6), 

conscious to himself of the state of things (Whl. Alf. Mey.). 

Luke reminds us of this fact again (see v. 11), as if it might 

appear strange that Peter acted with so much deliberation. Some 

render considering, i. e. either what he should do, or where he 

should find an assembly of the disciples. Both the meaning and 

the tense of the participle favor this explanation less than the 

other. — Ioxw'kou .... MdpKov. This John Mark is called simply 

John in 13, 5. 13 ; and Mark in 15, 39. He is supposed to have 

been the same Mark whom Peter terms his son in 1 Pet. 5, 13, 

i_ e- in a spiritual sense, converted by his instrumentality. There 

is no reason for questioning his identity with the Evangelist who 

'wrote the Gospel of Mark. See further, on v. 25. — trpo<T€v\6yitvoi. 

One of the objects for which they were praying was the safety 

of Peter (v. 5). 

V. 13. vaiZiarKrj, a maid-servant. Her Greek name, Rltnda, 
does not disprove her Jewish origin ; see on 1, 23. The portress 
cunong the Jews was commonly a female ; see John 18, 16. That 
the person should be known after so long a time shows how 
minute was Luke's information. — inraKova-ai, to hearken. This 
Avas the classical term signifying to answer a knock or call at the 
door. 
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V. 14. teal hrryvovoxL -njv ifxDvrjv, and having recognized his voice 
(3, 10; 4, 13). Peter may be supposed to have announced his 
name, or to have given it in reply to her inquiry. — &wb rip X9P**' 
Nothing could be more life-like than the description of the scene 
which follows. Rhoda in the excess of her joy forgets to open 
the door, runs into the house, declares the news, while Peter is 
left in the street still knocking, and exposed to arrest The pas- 
sage has all the vividness of the recital of an eye-witness. Mark 
was undoubtedly in the house at the time, and may have com- 
municated the circumstances to Luke at Antioch ; or Luke may 
have obtained his information from Barnabas, who was a relative 
of the family; see CoL 4, 10. 

V. 15. Swrxupifcero, affirmed confidently. — 6 oyycXos afoot) ltnw 9 
It is his angel, i. e. his tutelary angel with his form and features. 
It was a common belief among the Jews, says Lightfoot, that 
every individual has a guardian angel, and that this angel may 
assume a visible appearance resembling that of the person whose 
destiny is committed to him. This idea appears here not as a 
doctrine of the Scriptures, but as a popular opinion, which is 
neither affirmed nor denied. 

V. 17. Karoo-cura? rjj \ €L Ph having motioned urith the hand down* 
ward, as a signal that he would speak, and wished them to hear. 
Their joy was so tumultuous, that he could make them under- 
stand a gesture better than a word. — aiyav. His object was not 
to prevent their being overheard, and so discovered by their ene- 
mies, but to secure to himself an opportunity to inform them how 
he had been liberated. — 6 Kvpio?, tlie Lord, as the angel had been 
sent by him; see v. 7, 11. — 'Ia#ca>/fy. James is distinguished 
from the others on account of his office as pastor of the church 
at Jerusalem ; see on v. 2. — kcu i$€\$<av f and (probably on the 
same night) Jiaving gone forth, i. e. from the house, as the context 
most readily suggests; hence ck htpov toitov is indefinite, and 
may denote unto anotlier place, in the city or out of it It is most 
probable that he left the city for a time, as he must have fore- 
seen (see v. 19) that vigorous efforts would be made to retake 
and destroy him. Wc find him at Jerusalem again a few years 
after this; see 15, 7. He may have returned even sooner 
than that, as Agrippa lived but a short time after this occurrence. 
Catholic writers and some others hold that Peter proceeded to 
Rome at this time, and labored for the Jews there as the apostle 
of the circumcision (Gal. 2, 7 ; 1 Pet. 1,1). If this be true, he 
must then have been the founder of the church in that city, or 
at all events have established a relation to it personal and official, 
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stronger than that of any other teacher. It is entirely ad- 
verse to this view, that Paul makes no allusion to Peter in his 
Epistle to the Romans, but writes with a tone of authority which 
his avowed policy, his spirit of independence (2 Cor. 10, 16), 
would not have suffered him to employ, had it belonged more 
properly to some other apostle to instruct and guide the Roman 
church. The best opinion from traditionary sources is that Peter 
arrived at Rome just before the outbreak of Nero's persecution, 
where he soon perished as a martyr. It is related that he was 
placed on the cross, at his own request, with his head downward, 
as if unworthy to suffer in the posture of the Master whom he 
had denied. 

Verses 18. 19. Trial and Execution of the Soldiers. 

V. 18. yarofUyrp rffupas, when day had came. If the soldiers to 
whom Peter was bound had been changed at the expiration of 
each watch (see on v x 10), why did they not ascertain the escape 
sooner ? Wieseler ( Chrpnologie u. s. w. p. 220) replies that the . 
flight took place in the last watch not long before break of day. 
This is doubtful, as it would abridge so much the time allowed 
for the interview at the house of Mary, and for the departure 
from the city. The question requires no answer if Walch's 
opinion as stated in v. 10 be well founded. — to/x^os, commotion, 
partaking of the nature both of inquiry and alarm. The former 
part of the idea leads the way to the question which follows. 
. There was reason for fear, because the soldiers in such a case 
were answerable for the safety of the prisoner, and, if he escaped, 
were liable to suffer, the punishment which would have been in- 
flicted on him. Compare 16, 27 ; Matt 28, 14. <rrpaiw<uc would 
include naturally the entire sixteen (v. 4), though the four who 
Were on guard at the time of the escape had most reason to 
tremble for their lives. — rt fya, #c. r. A.., what then (syllogistical, 
since he was gone) was become of Peter ? 

V. 19. fooKpbas, having examined, tried them for a breach of 
discipline; see 4, 9; Luke 23, 14. — We need not impute to 
Herod such barbarity as that of putting to death the entire de- 
tachment ^vAojcaff may be understood of those who were more 
immediately responsible for the prisoner's safety. — dirax&p'ai, to 
be led away, i. e. to execution. The word was a vox solcnnis in 
this sense, as Losner, Kypke, and others have shown. The Re- 
employed ducere in the same absolute way. — «u jcarcX#u>v, 
r. A. Herod resided usually at Jerusalem, and went now to 

26 
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Caesarea, as Josephus informs us, to preside at the public games 
in honor of the Emperor Claudius. 



Verses 20-24. Death of Herod Agrippa at Casarea. 

V. 20. The reader should compare the narrative of this event 
with that of Josephus, in Antt. 19. 8. 2. The Jewish historian has 
confirmed Luke's account in the most striking manner. He also 
makes Caesarca the scene of the occurrence ; he mentions the 
assembly, the oration, the robe, the impious acclamations of the 
people, the sudden death of Herod, and adds to the rest that his 
terrible end was a judgment inflicted upon him for his impiety. — 
SvfiofjLaxuv may refer to an open war or violent feeling of hostility. 
As Josephus makes no mention of any actual outbreak between 
Agrippa and the Phoenicians, the latter is probably the sense of 
the word here. The Phoenicians may either have apprehended 
a war as the result of Agrippa' s anger, or they may have been 
threatened with an interruption of the commerce carried on be- 
tween them and the Jews. — wapfjauv irpos avrov, came unto him, 
i. e. in the person of their representatives ; lit. were present, the 
antecedent motion being applied. W. $ 50. 4. — u-carawes, having 
persuaded, brought to their interest Blastus, judging from his 
name, may have been a Greek or a Roman. Tffis influence with 
the king was the reason why they were so anxious to obtain his 
mediation. A bribe may have quickened his sympathy with the 
strangers. — brl rov komwos, over his bedchamber, his chamberlain. 
His office placed him near the king's person and enabled him to 
hold the keys to his heart (Bmg.). — -qtovvto tlprpnqv, desired peace, 
i. e. according to the circumstances of the case, sought to avert 
a nipt ure of it, or, if it was already impaired, to effect its restora- 
tion. Their desire for this result may have been increased by 
the existing famine. — to Tpifao-Sai, #c. t. A.., because tlitir country 
teas sustained, etc. The Tyrians and Sidonians were a commer- 
cial people, and procured their supplies of grain chiefly from Pal- 
estine in exchange for their own merchandise. This relation of 
the two countries to each other had existed from early times ; see 
1 Kings 5, 9 ; Ezra 3, 7 ; Ezek. 27, 17. 

V. 21. Toucry rj^ipa, on an appointed day, which, according to 
Josephus, was the 1st of August, and the second day of the 
public games. — cvSvo-a/xcvo* IvSffra, k. t. A. The circmstances 
related by Josephus may be combined (Howson, L p. 158) with 
Luke's account, as follows : " On the second day of the festival, 
Agrippa came into the theatre. The stone seats, rising in a great 
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semicircle, tier above tier, were covered with an excited multi- 
tude. The king came in, clothed in magnificent robes, of which 
silver was the costly and brilliant material. It was early in the 
day, and the sun's rays fell upon the king, so that the eyes of 
the beholders were dazzled with the brightness which surrounded 
him. Voices from the crowd, here and there, exclaimed that it 
was the apparition of something divine. And when he spoke and 
made an oration to them, they gave a shout, saying, ' It is the voice 
of a god, and not of a man.' But in the midst of this idolatrous 
ostentation, an angel of God suddenly smote him. He was carried 
out of the theatre a dying man, and on the 6th of August he was 
dead." — bn rov /^/uultos, upon the seat, or throne, provided for him 
in the theatre; see on 19, 29. — eSq/xiryopci, spoke publicly ; because 
though he directed his speech to the deputies, he was heard also 
by the people who were present (v. 22). The Phoenicians were 
there as suppliants for peace, and the king's object now was to 
announce to them his decision. The giving audience to ambas- 
sadors and replying to them in public was not uncommon in an- 
cient times. — xpos avrous, unto them, i. e. the Tyrians and Sido- 
nians as represented by their agents. The pronoun does not 
refer to 817/109. See W. f 22. 3. 1. It was the messengers, not 
the Cesareans who awaited the king's answer. 

V. 22. cttc^ovcc, shouted thereupon, again and again. It enhanced 
the eloquence no doubt, that what they had heard accorded with 
their wishes. In such a city, the bulk of the assembly would be 
heathen (see on 8, 40), and &0G may be taken in their sense of 
the term. 

V. 23. ay«y &y, #c. t. X., because he gave not glory to God, i. e. 

did not repel the impious flattery, was willing to receive it. Some 

editors insert rrfv before oo£av. — *al yero/xevo?, #c. t. X., and Jiaving 

been eaten with worms, he expired. In ascribing Agrippa's death 

to such a cause, Luke makes it evident that he did not mean to 

represent it as instantaneous. His statement, therefore, does not 

oppose that of Josephus, who says that Herod lingered for five 

days after the first attack, in the greatest agony, and then died. 

It is evident also for the same reason, that Luke did not consider 

the angel as the author of Herod's death in any such sense as to 

exclude the intervention of secondary causes. 

V. 24. hi, but, contrasts slightly the fate of Herod, the perse- 
cutor of the church, with the prosperity of the church itself. — 
& Aoyo? .... hrkrftvvcro, the word of God grew, was diffused more 
a,nd more, and increased, i. e. (comp. 6, 1) was embraced by in- 
4»2-^asing numbers. Xoyos suggests the complex idea of doctrine 
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and disciples, and the verbs which follow divide the idea into its 
parts. 

Verse 25. Barnabas and Saul return to Antioch. 

V. 25. This verse appears to be introductory to the subject of 
the next chapter. It was proper to apprise the reader that Barna- 
bas and Saul returned to Antioch (see 11, 30), since the narrative 
of what next occurred in that city implies that they were there, 
and no mention has been made of their return. Paul and Barnabas 
made this journey to Jerusalem probably near the beginning of 
the year A. D. 45 ; for the famine commenced at the close of the 
preceding year (see on 11, 28), and the supplies collected in an* 
ticipation of that event would naturally be forwarded before the 
distress began to be severe. That the journey took place about 
this time results also from its being mentioned in connection with 
Herod's death. The two friends appear to have remained at 
Jerusalem but a short time, as may be inferred from the object 
of their mission, and still more decisively from the absence of 
any allusion to this journey in Gal 2, 1 sq. — 'Iwivwqv. John was 
a relative of Barnabas, as we learn from Col. 4, 10 ; and this 
relationship may have led to the present connection. He ap- 
pears next in the history as their associate in missionary labors 
(13, 5). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Verses 1-3. Barnabas and Saul are sent to preach to the Hea- 
then. 

V. 1. The narrative mentions three different journeys of Paul 
among the heathen ; the account of the first of these commences 
here. — nves (probably not genuine) would indicate that those 
named were not all the teachers at Antioch. — In kot& r^r tocXy- 
o-tav the preposition may be directive as well as local: m the 
church and for its benefit The office supplied a correspondent 
(Kara) want Or the idea may be that of distribution: such 
teachers belonging to the different churches (comp. 14, 23), the 
writer's mind passes along the series to those at A^tvreht 
— irpo^yqrajL (see on 2, 17) is the specific term; &&uncaXoi the 
generic. The prophets were all teachers, but the reverse was 
not true. Compare the note on 14, 23. — Sv/acm'. Symcon is 
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otherwise unknown. He was evidently a Jew, and hence in his 
intercourse with Gentiles (see on v. 9) was called also Niger. 
The latter was a familiar name among the Romans, and is a pre- 
carious reason for inferring (Alf.) that he was an African prose- 
lyte.— Aowaof may he the Lucius who is mentioned in Bom. 16, 
21. Some have thought that Luke, the writer of the Acts (no 
doubt a native of Antioch), may be intended here ; but Aouoo* 
and Aovictaros or Aov/cas are different names. See W. i 16. 4. R 1. 
— Kvppa&K. See on 2, 10. — Mavaiyv = orw3 (2 Kings 15, 14) 
occurs only here. — 'Hpw&w rov rerpdpxpv. This Herod was the 
one who put to death John the Baptist; a son of Herod the 
Great, and an uncle of Agrippa, whose death has just been re- 
lated. He was now in exile on the banks of the Rhone, but 
though divested of his office is called tetrarch, because he was 
best known under that title ; see on 4, 6. There are two views 
as to the import of cnWpo^o?. One is that it means comrade, lit 
one brought up, educated with another. It was very common for 
persons of rank to associate other children with their own, for 
the purpose of sharing their amusements and studies, and by 
their example serving to excite them to greater emulation. Jose- 
pirns, Plutarch, Polybius, and others, speak of this ancient prac- 
tice. So Calvin, Grotius, Schott, Baumgarten, and others. The 
more approved opinion is that it means collactaneus, nourished at 
the same breast, foster-brother. Kuinoel, Olshausen, Tholuck, 
De Wette, and others, after Walch de Menachemo, adopt that 
meaning. The mother of Manaen, according to this view, was 
Herod's nurse. In either case the relation is mentioned as an 
honorary one. 

V. 2. Xaravfrfovvnn^ refers here to the rites of Christian wor- 
ship, as prayer, exhortation, fasting, see v. 3. 15; 14, 26. — avrwv, 
i e. the prophets and teachers. The participation of others in 
the service is not asserted, or denied. It is possible that they 
were observing a season of prayer with reference to this very 
question, What were their duties in relation to the heathen. — 
ifopuntr* by /am, Separate now for me, i. e. for the Holy Spirit 
The Spirit makes the revelation, selects the missionaries, assigns 
to them their work. The personality of the agent may be in- 
ferred from such acts. The command in this form was ad- 
dressed to the associates of Barnabas and Saul, but the latter 
Would hear the same voice pointing out to them their duty 
and directing them to perform the service laid upon them. — 89 
strengthens the command ; see 15, 36 ; Luke 2, 15. K. S 315. 1. 
Le verb contains the idea both of selection and consecration. — 
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o, unto wJiick, without the preposition because the antecedent has 
it ; comp. # rjpx ov m 9, *?• — wpooTccicAiy/icu has a middle sense. W. 
i 39. 3. The nature of this work, not stated here, we learn from 
the subsequent narrative ; they were to go into foreign countries 
and publish the gospel to Jews and Gentiles. The great object 
of the mission was doubtless to open more effectually " the door 
of faith to the heathen." 

V. 3. Tore, *. t. A., Tlven having fasted, etc. This was a differ- 
ent fast from that spoken of in v. 2, and observed probably by 
the body of the church. — On curares ras x**/* 1 * avrots, see 6, 6. 
The act was a representative one, and though performed by a 
part involves the idea of a general participation. Paul was al- 
ready a minister and an apostle (see Gal. 1, 1 sq., where he claims 
this character from the outset), and by this service he and Barna- 
bas were now merely set apart for the accomplishment of a 
specific work. They were summoned to a renewed and more sys- 
tematic prosecution of the enterprise of converting the heathen ; 
see on 9,30; 11, 20. — aircXvo-av, sent away. That the subject 
of this verb includes the Antiochian Christians in general, may 
be argued from the analogous case in 15, 40. The brethren 
commended Paul to God as he departed on his second mission. 

Verses 4-12. The Journey to Cyprus, and its Results. 

V. 4. c#c7T€/uw^€kt€5. We may place this mission in the year 
A. D. 45. It does not appear that they remained long at Antioch 
before their departure. See the note on 12, 25. — cis t^v ScXcv- 
kciov. Seleucia lay west of Antioch, on the sea-coast, five miles 
north of the mouth of the Orontes. It was situated on the rocky 
eminence, forming the southern extremity of the hilly range 
called Pieria. The harbor and mercantile suburb were on level 
ground towards the west. A village called Antakia and interest- 
ing ruins point out the ancient site. " The inner basin, or dock, 
(there were two ports) is now a morass ; but its dimensions can 
be measured, and the walls that surrounded it can be distinctly 
traced. The position of the ancient flood-gates, and the passage 
through which the vessels were moved from the inner to the 
outer harbor, can be accurately marked. The very piers of the 
outer harbor are still to be seen under the water. The stones 
are of great size, some of them twenty feet long, five feet deep, 
and six feet wide ; and are fastened to each other with iron 
cramps. The masonry of ancient Selucia is still so good, that 
not long since a Turkish Pacha conceived the idea of clearing 
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out and repairing the harbor." See authorities in Howson. Those 
piers were still unbroken, this great seaport of the Seleucids 
and the Ptolemies was as magnificent as ever, under the sway 
of the Romans, when Paul and Barnabas passed through it on 
their present mission. Whether they came dawn (kottjXSov) 
from the interior to the coast by land, or by water, is uncertain. 
The windings of the river make the distance about forty-one 
miles, but by land it is only sixteen miles and a half. At present, 
the Orontes is not navigable, in consequence of a bar at the 
mouth, and other obstructions ; but Strabo says (16. 2), that in 
his time they sailed up the stream in one day. The road, though 
it is now mostly overgrown with shrubs, was then doubtless a 
well worn track like the road from the PiraBus to Athens, or from 
Ostia to Borne. At Seleucia, the two missionaries with their 
companion went on board (airbrXjewTav) one of the numerous ves- 
sels -which must have been constantly plying between that port 
and the fertile Cyprus. " As they cleared the port, the whole 
sweep of the bay of Antioch opened on their left, — the low 
ground by the mouth of the Orontes, — the wild and woody 
country beyond it, — and then the peak of Mount Cassius, rising 
symmetrically from the very edge of the sea to a height of five 
thousand feet. On the right, in the south-west horizon, if the 
day was clear, they saw the island of Cyprus from the first. 
The current sets northerly and north-east between the island and 
the Syrian coast. But with a fair wind, a few hours would ena- 
ble them to run down from Seleucia to Salamis ; and the land 
would rapidly rise in forms well known and familiar to Barnabas 
and Mark." Howson, I. p. 169. The fact that Barnabas was a 
native of Cyprus (4, 36) may have induced them to give this 
direction to their journey. 

V. 5. koI ycvo/icvoc h 2aAa/an, And having arrived in Salamis, 

This town was on the eastern shore of Cyprus, " on a bight of 

the coast to the north of the river PediaBus. A large city by the 

sea-shore, a wide-spread plain with corn-fields and orchards, and 

the blue distance of mountains beyond, composed the view on 

"Which the eyes of Barnabas and Saul rested when they came to 

Anchor in the bay of Salamis." — t«us awaywyaU indicates that 

**he Jews here were numerous, since in other places where they 

*^rere few they had only one synagogue ; comp. 17, 1 ; 18, 4. 

TXhis intimation is confirmed by ancient testimony. In the time 

of Trajan, A. D. 116, the Jews in Cyprus were so powerful that 

%.liey rose and massacred two hundred and forty thousand of the 

reek inhabitants (Dio Cass. 68. 32). In revenge for this 
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slaughter, Hadrian, who was afterwards emperor, landed on the 
island, and either put to death or expelled the entire Jewish pop- 
ulation. At the time of Paul's visit, many of the Cyprian Jews 
must have resided at Salamis, which was the seat of a lucrative 
commerce. — ct;(oi> .... ton/pcn^, and they had also John (see 12, 
25) as an assistant — in what? «at, as I think, recalls most natu- 
rally tcarriyyfXov tov Xoyov; and the answer would be that he as- 
sisted them in the declaration of the word. Compare 26, 16 ; 
Luke 1, 2 ; 1 Cor. 4, 1. But the view of most critics is different ; 
they suppose John to have had charge of the incidental cares 
of the party, so as to leave Paul and Barnabas more at liberty 
to preach the gospeL We are not informed how long they re- 
mained at Salamis, or what success attended their labors. 

V. 6. &cA£ovrc?, *. r. A., And having passed through the whole 
island unto Paphos, which was at the other end of Cyprus. The 
city intended here was new Paphos, in distinction from the old 
city of that name, which was several miles farther south. The 
distance from east to west was not more than a hundred miles. 
The Peutingerian Table 1 (which dates probably from the time 
of Alexander Severus, i. e. about A. D. 230) represents a public 
road as extending from Salamis to Paphos. If that road existed 
at this earlier period, Paul arrived at Paphos in a short time, and 
without difficulty. The present Bafla occupies the site of that 
city. — cvpov riva payor, found a certain Magian, which was his 
professional title, since it stands for *EA.v/io$ in v. 8 ; not sorcerer 
(E. V.), which would be opprobrious. — fcv&nrpwtfnpr is the nar- 
rator's term for describing him ; he was a fortune-teller, but his art 
was an imposition. It may appear singular that a person of his 
character should so mislead and captivate the prudent Sergras. 
But the incident presents in fact a true picture of the times. 
At that period (I abridge Mr. Howson's paragraph here) impos- 
tors from the East, pretending to magical powers, had great 
influence over the Roman mind. The East but recently thrown 
open was the land of mystery to the western nations. Reports 
of the strange arts practised there, of the wonderful events of 
which it was the scene, excited almost fanatically the imagina- 
tion both of the populace and the aristocracy of Rome. Syrian 
fortune-tellers crowded the capital, and appeared in all the 
haunts of business and amusement The strongest minds were 
not superior to their influence. Marius relied on a Jewish 
prophetess for regulating the progress of his campaigns. Pompey, 

1 See Forbiger's Handbuch der alten Geographic, Vol. I. p. 469 sq. 
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Crassus, and Caesar sought information from Oriental astrology. 
Juvenal paints to us the Emperor Tiberius " sitting on the 
rock of Capri, with his flock of Chaldaeans round him." The 
astrologers and sorcerers, says Tacitus, are a class of men who 
u will always be discarded and always cherished." 

V. 7. 8s ijv, k. t. X., who was with the proconsul Sergius Paulas. 
It would not have been correct to apply this title to the governor 
of every Roman province, or even to the governor of the same 
province at dhTerent periods. It was so difficult to observe accu- 
racy in the use of the varying titles given to Roman magistrates, 
that several of the classic authors of this period have, beyond all 
question, misapplied them in various instances. Luke was ex- 
posed to error in this passage on the right hand and on the left. 
On the establishment of the empire, Augustus divided the prov- 
inces into two classes. Those which required a military force 
he retained in his own hands, and the others he committed to 
the care of the Senate and the Roman people. The officers or 
Governors sent into the emperor's provinces were styled proprae- 
tors or legates (proprtetores, kgati, or tivrurrpdrriyoi, irpccr/famu) ; 
those sent into the people's provinces were called proconsuls 
(proconsules, dySwraroi). Cyprus, then, must have been a senato- 
rian province at this time, or Luke has assigned to Sergius a 
false title. But, further, the same province was often transferred 
from one jurisdiction to another. Thus, in the present instance, 
Augustus at first reserved Cyprus to himself and committed its 
administration to propraetors, or legates. Strabo informs us of 
that circumstance, and there leaves the matter. Hence it was 
supposed for a long time that Luke had committed an oversight 
here, or had styled Sergius proconsul without knowing the exact 
import of the appellation. But a passage was discovered at 
length in Dio Cassius (53. 12), which states that Augustus sub- 
sequently relinquished Cyprus to the Senate in exchange for 
another province, and (5"4. 4) that it was governed henceforth by 

plOCOnauls: kojL ovto? SiySwraroi /ecu & l/cciva to. Vhnrj irl/tfrccr&u 

ijpdaarro. Coins, too, have been found, struck in the reign of 
Claudius, which confirm Luke's accuracy. Bishop Marsh men- 
tions one on which this very title, foSwram, is applied to 
Cominius Proems, a governor of Cyprus. It was in the reign of 
Claudius that Paul visited this island. For similar confirmations 
of our history, see on 18, 12; 19, 38. — crwer$, intelligent, discern- 
ing. It may have been his possession of this quality that 
prompted him to seek the acquaintance of Elymas; he may 
Have hoped to gain from him that deeper knowledge of futurity 

27 
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and of the mysteries of nature which the human mind craves so 
instinctively. It certainly was proof of his discernment, that he 
was not deceived by the man's pretensions ; that, on hearing of 
the arrival of Paul and Barnabas, he sent for them, and on the 
strength of the evidence which confirmed their doctrine, yielded 
his mind to it — hrt&qrqo-w, desired earnestly. — tov Xbyov tow £cov, 
the word of God, designates the new doctrine from Luke's 
point of view (Mey.). 

V. 8. *EA.v/acls is an Arabic word which means the wise. It 
was a title of honor, like 6 fu£yo$, to which it is here put as 
equivalent. He was born, perhaps, in Arabia, or had lived there ; 
and may have assumed this name in a boastful spirit, or may 
have received it from others, as a compliment to his skill. — 
(71W .... irurrcci)?, seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the 
faith, i. e. from adopting it ; for he was not yet a believer (see v. 
12). 

V. 9. 6 /cat IlavXos, the also Paul = 6 /cat xaAov/icvo? IlavXos. 6 
is the article here, not a pronoun. W. i 18. 1. The origin of 
this name is still disputed. Among the later critics, Olshausen 
and Meyer adhere to the older view, that Paul assumed it out 
of respect to Sergius Paulus, who was converted by his instru- 
mentality. But had the writer connected the name with that 
event, he would have introduced it more naturally after v. 12. 
He makes use of it, it will be observed, before speaking of the 
proconsul's conversion. Neander objects further, that it was 
customary among the ancients for the pupil to adopt the name 
of the teacher, not the teacher to adopt that of the pupil There 
is force, too, in his remark, that, according to this view, the apos- 
tle would seem to recognize the salvation of a distinguished 
person as more important than that of others ; for that Sergius 
was his first convert from heathenism, and received this honor 
on that account, assumes incorrectly that he had preached hith- 
erto to none but those of his own nation. It is more probable 
that Paul acquired this name like other Jews in that age ; who, 
when they associated with foreigners, had often two names, the 
one Jewish, the other foreign; sometimes entirely distinct, as 
Onias and Menelaus, Hillel and Pollio, and sometimes similar in 
sound, as Tarphon and Trypho, Silas and Silvanus. In like 
manner the apostle may have been known as Saul among the 
Jews, and Paul among the heathen ; and, being a native of a 
foreign city, as Lightfoot suggests, he may have borne the two 
names from early life. This explanation of the origin of the 
name accounts for its introduction at this stage of the history. 
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It is here for the first time that Luke speaks directly of Paul's la- 
bors among the heathen ; and it is natural that he should apply to 
him the name by which he was chiefly known in that sphere of 
his ministry. According to some, the name changes here, because 
Luke has followed hitherto written memoranda, in which the 
apostle was called Saul (Neand. Alf.). This hypothesis is un- 
necessary, and improbable. Luke had no need of such memoirs, 
as he could learn from Paul himself all that he has related of 
him ; and further, the style of what precedes, instead of indicat- 
ing a different hand, is homogeneous with that which follows. 
Zeller, though he denies that Luke wrote the Acts, maintains 
that a single author must have written it — irAipr&i'?, *. r. A. He 
was thus impelled to expose the man's wickedness, and to an- 
nounce his punishment 

V. 10. SoAov, deceit, refers to his occupation ; fa&ovpyLa?, wick- 
edness, to his character. — vlk o\a/36\ov, son of the devil. The 
kindredship is that of disposition, moral resemblance ; see John 
8, 44. The second noun is sufficiently definite to omit the article. 
W. f 19. 1. It has the article, however, in other passages, ex- 
cept 1 Pet 5, 8, where it stands in apposition. — ov ttovotj .... 
€v$tias; Wilt thou not cease to pervert, i. e. to misrepresent, malign, 
the right ways of the Lord ? viz. those which he requires men to 
follow, as repentance, faith, obedience. It was Christian truth, 
the gospel, which he opposed. Most critics prefer the interroga- 
tive form of the sentence as more forcible than the declarative. 
ov denies mwrg=. persist (W. $ 57. 3), and implies the ordinary 
affirmative answer. cu&uk suggests possibly a contrast with the 
impostor's own ways, so full of deceit and obliquity. 

V. 11. x**P *"*>""> 8C - *""*» liand of the Lord; here God perhaps 
as the phrase is common in the Old Testament — km. o-c, upon Oiee, 
viz. L e. for punishment; in a good sense, in 11, 21. — /«/ fiketrw 
states a consequence, hence prj, not ov. — a^pt Kaupov, until a season, 
a certain time ; comp. Luke 4, 13 The infliction would be tem- 
porary; either because the object (see next verse) did not require 
it to be permanent, or because the mildness might conduce to the 
man's repentance. — AgAvc *ai o-kotov, a mist and darkness, related 
as cause and effect ; or by degrees, first one and then the other. 
— ikqru states his habit (imperf.) during the period of his blind- 
ness. 

V. 12. linrAiprcro/icvo? .... Kvplov, being astonished at the doctrine 
of tlie Lord, L e. its confirmation by such a miracle, comp. Mark 
3,27. 
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Verses 13-15. They proceed to Perga> and thence to Antioch in 

Pisidia, 

V. 13. amx^cvrc?, having put to sea, lit having gone np (note 
the etymology), because the sea appears higher than the land. 
Paphos was on the sea-shore, and they would embark at that 
place. — 61 irtpi rbv Hai>\ov f Paul and his companions, mpi pre* 
sents the name after it as the central object of the group, see 
John 11, 19. W. { 53. i. Hitherto the order has been Barnabas 
and Saul ; but from this time Paul appears in the narrative as 
the principal person, and Barnabas as subordinate. — fX&w A 
Hepyrp, came unto Perga. They must have "sailed past the 
promontories of Drepanum and Acamas, and then across the 
waters of the Pamphylian Sea, leaving on the right the cliffs 
(six hundred feet high) which form the western boundary of- 
Cilicia, to the innermost bend of the bay of Attaleia," Perga. 
was the chief city of Pamphylia, situated on the Oestrus, about 
seven miles from its mouth. A bar obstructs the entrance of this 
river at the present time ; but Strabo (14. 4) says expressly that 
it was navigable in his day as far up as Perga. The ruins of 
this city are to be seen still, sixteen miles northeast of the mod- 
ern Adalia, or Satalia. They consist of " walls and towers, col- 
umns and cornices, a theatre and a stadium, a broken aqueduct, 
and tombs scattered on both sides of the site of the town. Noth- 
ing else remains of Perga but the beauty of its natural situation* 
between and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive val- 
ley in front, watered by the river Cestrus, and backed by the 
mountains of the Taurus." l — laxxvi^, k. t. A. Why John Mark 
left them so abruptly is unknown. It is certain from 15, 38 (see 
the note there) that his reason for turning back was not one which 
Paul approved. He returned not to Antioch, but Jerusalem, 
where his home was (12, 12). 

V. 14. airroi, they themselves^ unaccompanied by their former 
associate. — arrb rfjs Hipyrfs* The stay at Perga, therefore, was 
brief; they did not even preach there at this time ; comp. 14, 25. 
What occasioned this singular haste ? Very possibly, as Howson 
suggests, they arrived there in the spring of the year, and, in 
order to prosecute their journey into the interior, were obliged to 
advance without delay. " Earlier in the season the passes would 
have been filled with snow. In the heat of summer the weather 

1 Sir C. Fellows's "Asia Minor," pp. 190-193. 
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would have been less favorable for the expedition. In the au- 
tumn the disadvantages would have been still greater, from the 
approaching difficulties of winter." On the journey from the 
coast to the interior, Paul may have encountered some of the 
u perils of robbers " (kw&Ws X^otwk) and " perils of rivers " (#cc£v- 
vovs xorofuuy), to which he alludes in 2 Cor. 11, 26. The maraud- 
ing habits of the people on the mountains which he now crossed 
were notorious in all ancient history. The country swarmed with 
banditti of the most desperate character. The physical charac- 
ter of the region exposed him, also, to the other class of dangers. 
The streams here are numerous and violent, beyond those of any 
other tract in Asia Minor. Torrents " burst out at the base of 
huge cliffs, or dash down wildly through narrow ravines." See 
Howson for fuller information on these points. — ds 'A™ X £tav. 
Antiodiy which lay north from Perga, was on the central table- 
« land of Asia Minor, on the confines of Pisidia and Phrygia. It 
was built by the founder of the Syrian Antioch. Under Augus- 
tus it rose to the rank of a colony. It was now an important 
city, inhabited by many Greeks, Romans, and Jews, in addition 
to its native population. The site of Antioch was first identified 
by Mr. Arundel in 1833. — rwv <ra/?/?uiw, of the Sabbath, i. e. the 
rest season. The plural arose probably from the fact, that 
such a season included often more than one day. See W. i 
27. 3. 

V. 15. ftera Sk tt/v Avayvaxnv, #c. t. A. The practice of reading 
the Scriptures in this manner grew up probably during the exile. 
Win. Realw. IL p. 548. vofios here designates the Pentateuch ; 
irpotfnfTtu, the other books of the Old Testament, see Matt 5, 17 ; 
Luke 16, 16, etc The Psalms formed sometimes a third division, 
see Luke 24, 44. — dwcaT«Aav, sc. virqpenfv (Luke 4, 20), t/ie rulers 
of the synagogue (see on 9, 2) sent unto them a servant. It may 
have been known that they were teachers, or, as Hemsen sug- 
gests, they may have occupied a seat which indicated that such 
was their office. — iv vfiiv, in you, in your minds ; comp. Gal. 1, 
16; PhiL 1, 5. — u-opoicXiJo-cws, exhortation. The object was to in- 
cite them to a stricter observance of the law. 

• 

Verses 16-41. The Discourse of Paul at Antioch. 

The topics are, first, the goodness of God to Israel, especially 
having promised to send to them a Saviour, 16-25 ; secondly, 
Jesus has been proved to be this Saviour, by his death and res- 
^^^urection, in accordance with the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
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ment, 26-37 ; and, thirdly, it is the duty of men to receive him in 
this character, since they can be saved in no other way, 38-41. 

V. 16. /caTaowas tjJ \tipl (comp. on 12, 16) was the customary 
gesture on rising to speak. It betokened respect for the audience 
and a request for attention. — oi ^o/fov/tcwi tov 5cdv, tcJio /ear 
Gtod, as in 10, 2, i. e. Gentiles who were friendly to Judaism, bnt 
uncircumcised. They occupied, it is said, a separate place in the 
synagogue. The contents of the address show that the Israelites 
greatly outnumbered that class of the hearers. This discourse de- 
serves the more attention, as furnishing so copious an illustration 
of the apostle's manner of preaching to the Jews. 

V. 17. ityaxrcv, exalted, made them numerous and powerful. — 
Iv yj}, in the land. For the absence of the article, see on 7, 29. 
ficra ppaxLovw; ixfrrjXov, with a high arm, i. e. one raised on high, and 
so ever ready to protect and defend them ; comp. Ex. 6, 6. 

V. 18. irpo<t>o<t>6prfa-€y = ws Tfxxfns ^aorcurcv, carried t/iem as a 
nurse (in the arms as it were), sustained, cared for them. Hie 
term is derived probably from Deut 1, 31. Most of the later 
editors prefer this word to £rpoiro<£d/>7o-€v, endured their manners. 
It suits the connection better than the other word, since what the 
apostle would bring to view here is not so much the forbearance 
of God towards his people, as his interpositions, his direct efforts 
in their behalf. hpo^o^prp-ev is well attested also, though the 
evidence is not decisive. 

V. 19. Vhrq brrd, seven nations. See their names in Deut. 7, 1. 
They were the principal tribes in Palestine at that time. — lv yg, 
anarthrous as above. — KaT€KX.rjpov6firjo-€v aurot?, assigned to them as 
a possession; Hellenistic for the Hiphil ofinj. 1 — ttjv yrjp avr&r, 
tlteir land by promise, gift ; or, better, henceforth theirs and that 
of their descendants. 

V. 20. fiera ravra, after these things, viz. the conquest and oc- 
cupation of the country. — ws erco-i .... k/htcxs, during about four 
hundred and fifty years he gave judges. For the dative, "see on 8, 
11. This number is the sum of the years assigned in the Old 
Testament to the administration of the judges from the time of 
Joshua to the death of Eh, added to the sum of the years during 
which the nation was subject to foreign oppressors. Hence it 
would be very natural for the Jews to speak of four hundred and 
fifty years as the proximate number of years during which the 
judges ruled. But whether the computation arose in that way, 
or some other, it was certainly in use among the Jews ; for Jose- 

1 For the origin of such Hebraisms, see the writer's Hebrew Exercises, p. 96. 
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pirns (Antt 8.2. 1) gives the time from the departure out of 
Egypt till the building of the temple as five hundred and ninty- 
two years. If we deduct from that the forty years in .the wil- 
derness, twenty-five for the administration of Joshua (Antt 5. 1. 
29, not stated in the Old Testament), forty for Saul's reign (see v. 
21), forty for David's, and four under Solomon (1 Kings 6, 1), we 
have for the period of the judges four hundred and forty-three 
years, which the apostle could call, in round numbers, about four 
hundred and fifty years. It is evident, therefore, that Paul has 
followed here a mode of reckoning which was current at that 
time, and which, being a well-known received chronology, wheth- 
er correct or incorrect in itself considered, was entirely correct 
for his object, which was not to settle a question about dates, 
but to recall to the minds of those whom he addressed a par- 
ticular portion of the Jewish history. The Hebrews had still 
another computation, as appears from 1 Kings 6, 1. The time 
from the exodus to the building of the temple is there given as 
four hundred and eighty years ; which (deducting the other dates 
as stated above) would allow but two hundred and thirty-one 
years for the period of the judges. In regard to such differences, 
see also on 7, 6. Some of the best critics read a* hf.cn. rerpajco&Lon 
xat vtvTTJKovTa /cat fiera ravra. The four hundred and fifty years 
belong then to the preceding verse, and may be the years from the 
birth of Isaac when God showed that he had chosen the fathers,to 
the distribution of the land of Canaan. Adding together sixty years 
from the birth of Isaac to that of Jacob, one hundred and thirty 
as the age of Jacob on going into Egypt, two hundred and fifteen 
as the sojourn there, and forty-seven thence to the settlement of 
the tribes, the sum is four hundred and fifty-two. See again on 7, 6. 
This reading is found in the oldest manuscripts (A, B, C), and 
some others, and is approved by Griesbach, Lachman, LuthardtJ 
Green, Wordsworth, and others. The text may have been changed 
to relieve the difficulty (Mey.) ; but it is singular that the three 
oldest witnesses concur in that variation. A summary decision 
is not to be pronounced here. — cws Sa/uwqA, unto Samuel, who is 
to be included probably among the judges ; or co* may be taken 
as exclusive. How long he governed is not mentioned in 1 Sam. 
7, 15, nor in 28, 3. The tradition (Jos. Antt 6. 13. 5), which is 
not perhaps of much value, makes it twelve years. us would 
allow us to add these years to four hundred and fifty, if any one 
prefers that 

1 In Beater's Repertoriam, p. 205, Jahrgang 1855. 
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V. 21. jcaxctfov, and thereafter, is here an adverb of time. — 
jjn/o-arro, asked for tJiemselves, etc. See 1 Sam. 8, 5 ; 10, 1. — hn 
Tco-crapaKovTo, forty years, which agrees with Jos. Antt 6. 14. 9. 
The Old Testament does not mention the length of Saul's 
reign. 

V. 22. ftcraonjo-as avrov, having removed him, i e. from life 
(De Wet); or from his office (Kuin.). The two events were 
coincident in point of time. Saul reigned until his death, though 
David was anointed as prospective king during his lifetime. — 
<L . . . . fiafrrvprp-a^ to whom (dat comm.) also he testified, saying. 
The dative depends on the participle. The apostle quotes the 
substance of 1 Sam. 13, 14, and Ps. 89, 21. This commendation 
is not absolute, but describes the character of David in compari- 
son with that of Saul. The latter was rejected for his disobe- 
dience and impiety ; David, on the contrary, was always faithful 
to the worship of Jehovah, and performed his commands as they 
were made known to him by revelation, or the messengers whom 
God sent to him. 

V. 23. Jesus could not be the Messiah, unless he were de- 
scended from David, tovtov stands first in order to give promi- 
nence to his descent from that source. — kolt brayytXuw, according 
to promise, as made to the fathers (v. 32) ; not to David merely. 

V. 24. 'Iaxiwov. The Jews acknowledged John's authority as 
a prophet, and were bound, therefore, to admit his testimony. — 
7rpb irpocwrrov (=^3tb) rrjs cwroSov, before his entrance, i. e. upon his 
public ministry; see Matt. 11, 10: Luke 7, 27. — pdwrurpa fjuna 
votcL9, baptism of repentance, i. e. such as required repentance on 
the part of those who received it; see 19, 4. 

V. 25. d>9 ... • Spofiov, Now as John was finishing his course, 
was near its close (De Wet. Mey.) ; not while he was completing 
it (Kuin. Olsh.). The forerunner was about to be imprisoned 
when he bore this testimony to his successor. — rwa fie, *. t. A-, 
% Whom do ye suppose that I am ? lam not, viz. the Messiah. The 
predicate is omitted as well known ; comp. Mark 13, 6 ; Luke 21, 
8; John 13, 19. Some critics (Calv. Eaph. Kuin.) exclude the 
question, and render, he whom (riva=6vTwa) ye suppose, lam not 
This punctuation does violence to the pronoun, while the sense 
has no advantage over the other. See W. $ 25. 1. — cpxcreu /*cr 
ifil, k. t. A,., comes after me, etc. In this way he would express 
strongly his official and personal inferiority to Christ. It was an 
office of the lowest servants, not only among the Jews, but the 
Greeks and Romans, to bind and unbind the sandals of their 
masters. See Jahn's Archaeol. $ 1 23. 
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V. 26. aySpcs &&<X(f>oi, men, at the same time brethren ; not dif- 
ferent classes. — v/uv includes both Jews and proselytes. — ri/9 
awrnplas ravnys, of this salvation which they preached (comp. 5, 
20) ; or procured by Jesus, named in v. 23. — iircoraXr;, was sent 
forth, i. e. from God, the author of the word. 

V. 27. yap confirms the implication in owTj/nas ramp in v. 26, 
viz. that Jesus, whom Paul preached, was the promised Saviour ; 
for (yap) he had suffered and been put to death, and so had ful- 
filled what was predicted of the Messiah. De Wette, Winer 
({ 57. 6), and others, maintain this view of the connection. 
Meyer (followed by Alf.) opposes v/uv in v. 26 to ol fcaroucoiWcs 
here, i. e. the foreign Jews, being less guilty, had the message 
of salvation sent to them, which the other Jews had forfeited. 
This explanation arrays the passage against other passages, e. g. 
2, 38 ; 3, 17. 26. It was not true that those who crucified the 
Saviour excluded themselves from the offers of the gospel — 
Touror . . . .'hrkrfpoxrav, this one, viz. Jesus not having known, failed 
to recognize, and the voices of the prophets (not having known) 
they fulfilled them, viz. the prophecies by condemning him to 
death. This is the simplest translation and the one most ap- 
proved (Calv. Grot Kuin. Hmph.). The principal English ver- 
sions agree in this sense, dyvoijowrcs is milder than tipvYJaaa-St 
in 3, 13 ; see note there. In this case we must supply pronouns 
after ftptvan-cs and brXrjpwouv, which refer to different antecedents. 
The construction may be harsh, but occasions no obscurity. 
Meyer renders : Since they knew not this one .... they also fair 
filled the voices, etc The Jews are usually represented as 
rejecting Christ because they failed to discern the import of the 
predictions concerning him. The thought here would be inverted 
somewhat : the rejection appears as the reason why they mis- 
understand and fulfil the prophets. De Wette construes dyvoq- 
aams as a verb : they knew him not, and the voices . . . .fulfilled 
This analysis secures more uniformity in the structure of the 
sentence ; but such a use of the participle is infrequent. Schole- 
field translates : Being ignorant of this word, and the voices of the 
prophets .... fulfilled it by condemning him. He assigns in this 
way a nearer antecedent to tovtw, but must set aside the more 
obvious subject suggested to the mind by the context It is not 
clear in what sense he would have us regard the rejection of 
Christ as fulfilling the word or gospeL — rac/cara, *. r. X., which 
are read every Sabbath, and hence their ignorance was the more 
inexcusable. 

V. 28. firfauay .... cvpovrc?, although they found no cause of 

28 
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death, none that justified it, see 28, 18. They charged him with 
blasphemy and sedition, but could not establish the accusation. 
See 3, 13 ; Matt 27, 24 ; Luke 23, 22. 

V. 29. %w has the same subject as the other verbs, see v. 
27. The burial, however, was the particular act of Joseph of 
Arimathca and Nicodemus ; see John 19, 38 sq. What the 
apostle would assert is that Christ had fulfilled the prophecy, 
which announced that he should be put to death, and rise again. 
It was not important that he should discriminate as to the char- 
acter of the agents in the transaction. Some translate, those tcho 
took him down placed him, etc.. The participle in that relation to 
to the verb would require the article. 

V. 31. rot? (rwavafiacnv avrcp, those who came up with him, i. e. the 
Galilean disciples who attended him on his last journey to Jem* 
salem. They knew, therefore, what they testified ; their means 
of knowledge had been ample. This idea occurs in the Acts 
often. — vw, now. The resurrection rested not on tradition, but 
on the testimony of living men. The English version, after the 
• received text, omits this particle. — wposrov Xaov, unto the people, 
i. e. the Jews, see v. 24 ; 10, 42, etc. 

V. 32. #ccu i7/A€t9, and so we, i. e. in view of these various 
proofs that Jesus is the Messiah ; see w. 23. 25. 27. 31. — cvayycAi- 
£o/ic£a has a double accusative only here. W. i 32. 4. — brayy* 
Xiav stands in the first clause with the usual effect of that 
attraction; see on 3, 10. 

V. 33. ^K7rc7rAr;/woK€, has completely fulfilled, stronger than hrkrj- 
poxrav in v. 27 ; because the resurrection, considered as involving 
the ascension and exaltation, was essentially the finishing act in 
the fulfilment of the promise relating to the Messiah. — Avoanf- 
<ra* Irjo-ow means, as Luther, Schott, Stier, De Wette, Meyer, 
Hengstenberg, Tholuck and others, decide, having raised up Jesus 
from the grave ; not having brought him into existence (Calv. Bng. 
Kuin. Olsh.). The mind attaches that sense to the word most 
readily after v. 30. It was unnecessary to insert Ik vex/rap, be- 
cause the context suggests the specific meaning : comp. 2, 24. 
32. AvaoTrjo-as, in the sense of having raised up merely, expresses 
too little for the prophecy which that event is said to have 
fulfilled. The original passage refers, not to the incarnation of 
the Messiah, but to his inauguration or public acknowledgment 
on the part of God as the rightful Sovereign of men. To no 
moment in the history of Christ would such a prediction apply 
with such significance as to that of his triumphant resurrection 
from the dead. The progression of the argument in the next 
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Terse demands this interpretation. To the assertion here that 
God had raised Jesus to life again, the apostle adds there that this 
life was one which death would invade no more. — a* #ca£ as also, * 
i. e. what took place was foretold. — wpamp if/aXfjuZ. The second 
Psalm in our English version is named here the first, because in 
some manuscripts the Hebrews reckoned the first Psalm merely 
as prefatory. 8curcpa> has much less support. — via? . . . . <rv (Ps. 
2, 7) affirms the Sonship of the Messiah, which included his 
divine nature ; see Rom. 1, 4. Hence yeybrvrjicd <rc cannot refer 
to the origin of this relationship, but must receive a figurative 
interpretation ; either, I have begotten tliee, brought thee into a 
state of glory and power such as Christ assumed after his resur- 
rection as Mediator at the right hand of God ; or, according to a 
familiar Hebrew usage, / have declared, exhibited thee as begotten, 
i. e. as my Son, viz. by the resurrection from the dead. The 
thought here is entirely parallel to that in Rom. 1, 4. As to the 
declarative sense of Hebrew verbs, see the note on 10, 15. — 
oy/jLcpov, to-day, designates the precise point of time on which the. 
prophet's eye was then fixed, viz. that of Christ's assumption of 
his mediatorial power, or that of his open proclamation as Messiah 
on the part of God when he raised him from the dead. 

V. 34. ore ... . cfe &ia<f>$opdv, Further (as proof) that he raised 
him up from the dead as one who would die no more, hi is progres- 
sive, dvemyo-cv repeats the idea of the foregoing otaum/cras, for 
the purpose of describing this resurrection more fully : it would 
be followed by no return to death, & vck/xov does not distinguish 
the two words as to sense, but draws attention more strongly to 
the contrast between the death which he had suffered, and his 
exemption from death in future. firjKtri . . . . cfe SuufySopdv, as 
applied to Christ, whose body underwent no change while it re- 
mained in the grave, must be equivalent to oviceri a7ro$vrj<rK*i in 
Rom. 6, 9. The dissolution or corruption of the body is the ordi- 
nary consequent of death; and hence in common speech, to 
return to corruption and to die, or the opposite, not to return to cor- 
ruption and not to die, are interchangeable expressions. Bengel 
saw this import of the phrase. See W. i 66. 10. The perpetuity 
of Christ's existence is an important truth in the Christian system. 
In Rom. 5, 10, Paul urges it as a ground of certainty, that, if men 
believe on Christ, they will be finally saved, and in Rom. 6, 9, as 
a pledge that, inasmuch as he " dies no more, we shall live with 
him;" see also John 14, 19; Heb. 7, 25, etc. This incidental 
agreement of the address with Paul's circle of doctrine speaks 
for its genuineness. — on is the sign of quotation. — oWto .... 
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mora expresses the substantial sense of Is. 55, 3: I will give to 
you, perform unto you, the holy, inviolable promises of David (L e. 
#made to him), the sure. The language is very nearly that of the 
Seventy. One of these promises was that David should have a 
successor whose reign would be perpetual, the throne of whose 
kingdom God would establish for ever and ever ; see 2 Sam. 7, 
13 sq. It was essential to the accomplishment of that promise 
that the Messiah should be exempt from death, and hence, as 
Jesus had been proved to be the Messiah by his resurrection, that 
promise made it certain that he would live and reign henceforth, 
without being subject to any interruption of his existence or 
power. 

V. 35. &o kcu, TJierefore also, i. e. because he was not mortal, 
in further confirmation of that fact — ev Mpy, sc. ^oApf, viz. 16, 
10. See on 2, 25 sq. The inspired declaration that the Messiah 
should not experience the power of death had not only been 
verified in his resurrection, but guarantied that he would not ex- 
perience that power at any future period. — Aiycc, sc. £cos, vis. 
through David ; see v. 34 ; 1,16, etc. 

V. 36. yap vindicates the reference of the passage to Christ, 
since it could not apply to David. — fUv is antithetic to hi in v. 37. 
— 28ta y€V€Jg. .... ftovkjj admits of a twofold translation, yepef may 
depend on wnypenjeras: having served his own generation (been use- 
ful to it), according to the purpose of God (dative of norm or rule). 
Our English translators, Calvin, Doddridge, Robinson, and others, 
adopt this construction. Olshausen, Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, 
and others, refer Povkfi to the participle : having in his own gener- 
ation (dative of time), or for it (dat comm.), served the purpose, 
plan of God, i. e. as an instrument for the execution of his 
designs; comp. v. 22. ycvc£, if connected with the participle, 
secures to it a personal object, and in that way forms a much 
easier expression than fiovX-j with the participle. The main idea 
of the clause is that David, like other men, had but one genera* 
tion of contemporaries ; that he accomplished for that his allotted 
work, and then yielded to the universal law which consigns the 
race to death. Some join rfj fiovkfi with iKomrftrj, which renders 
the remark much less significant. — ko! irpoo-erc&rj, #c. t. A., and he 
was added unto his fathers. This expression recognizes the ex- 
istence of the soul in a future state (Bng. Olsh. Doddr.). Gese- 
nius says that it is distinguished expressly both from death and 
burial in Gen. 25, 8 ; 35, 29 ; 2 Kings 22, 20 ; see Lex. s. CjWt 
— cTSe Suufdopdv, saw corruption as to his mortal part ; comp. 
2, 31. 
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V. 38. oSf, illative. Jesus has been shown to be the Messiah, 
and he is, therefore, the author of pardon and salvation to those 
who believe on him. — 8ta rovrov belongs to adeems, rather than the 
verb: through this one the forgiveness of sins (having been pro- 
cured) is announced unto you ; comp. 10, 36 ; Luke 24, 47. The 
next verse reaffirms and amplifies the proposition. 

V. 39. The sentence here depends still on ort. A comma is 
the proper point between this verse and the last The apostle 
declares now, first, that the forgiveness which Christ has pro- 
cured is not partial, but extends to all the sins of the trans- 
gressor ; secondly, that all men need it, since no other way of 
pardon remains for those who are condemned by the law ; and, 
thirdly, since faith in Christ is the only condition annexed to it, 
this salvation is free to all. — #cal a-nb iravrvw, *. t. A., and t/tatjrom 
all things, i. e. sins, from which (= &<f> &v by attraction) ye were 
not able by tfie law of Moses to be justified, etc. We cannot sup- 
pose this to mean, according to a possible sense of the words, 
that the gospel merely completes a justification which the law 
has commenced or accomplished in part ; for such an admission 
would be at variance with the doctrine of the New Testament in 
in regard to the utter inefficacy of all legal obedience to cancel 
the guilt of transgression, and the necessity of an exclusive 
reliance on the work of Christ for our justification. We must 
adopt a different view of the meaning. As Olshausen sug- 
gests, we may regard &v (= d<£* a*) after d?ro irdvnav, not as a sup- 
plementary clause, but as explanatory of the other, or coextensive 
with it, viz. from all sins from which (i. e.from all which sins) ye 
were unable, etc In other words, the first clause affirms the suf- 
ficiency of the gospel to justify from all sins, while the second 
clause affirms the insufficiency of the law to the same extent, 
L e. to justify from any sins ; comp. Bom. 8, 3 sq. To represent 
this meaning to the ear, we should read airb wavruw with an em- 
phasis, and fir ... . 8ucauj>Sf}vai as parenthetic. Neander (Pflan- 
zung. L p. 195) declares himself strongly for this sense of the 
words. Alford's comment (similar to Meyer's) represents a dif- 
ferent view : M Christ shall do for you all that the law could not do; 
leaving it for inference or for further teaching that this was abso- 
lutely all; that the law could do nothing" According to some, 
the apostle concedes a certain value to the rites of Judaism: they 
were the appointed means of obtaining the pardon of offences, 
which concerned the ritual merely and social or public relations. 
See Lange's Geschichte der Kirche, IL p. 171. This explanation 
rests on a false view of the nature of the Hebrew rites. As tv rovry 
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stands opposed to h vofup, it belongs to Sucaiovroi, not to iw 

T€VU)V. 

V. 40. jSAeirerc oZv, beware, therefore, since ye are thus guilty 
and exposed. — firj arcXSji, #c. t. A., &$£ tAa^ spoken, etc., lest the 
declaration be fulfilled, verified in your case. The mode of cit- 
ing the prophecy shows that the apostle did not regard it as 
spoken in view of that occasion. — iv tois irpotfyqrais, in the proph- 
ets, i. e. the part of the Old Testament which the Jews so named ; 
comp. v. 15 ; 7, 42 ; John 6, 45. See W. { 27. 2. The passage 
intended is Hab. 1, 5. 

V. 41. The citation follows very nearly the Septuagint, and 
agrees essentially with the Hebrew. In the original passage 
the prophet refers to a threatened invasion of the Jewish na- 
tion by the Chaldeans, and he calls upon his countrymen to 
behold the judgment to which their sins had exposed them, and 
to be astonished, to tremble on account of it Of this lan- 
guage the apostle avails himself, in order to warn the Jews 
whom he addressed of the punishment which awaited them if 
they rejected the message which they had now heard. Calvin : 
"Paulus fideliter accommodat in usum suum prophet® verba, 
quia sicuti semel minatus fuerat Deus per prophetam suum Ha- 
bacuc, ita etiam semper fuit sui similis." — oi Kara^povriTai, ye des- 
pisers, occurs in the Septuagint, but not in the Hebrew. The 
apostle could retain it, in perfect consonance with the original, 
because it is the incredulity of the wicked, their contempt of 
God's threatenings, which occasions their ruin. What suggested 
the word to the Seventy is uncertain. It is thought that they 
may have read D'HJna, deceitful, proudly impious, instead of B^ii, 
among Ike heatlien. — xai ^av/iao-are, and wonder, be astonished, 
i e. at the fearful, certain destruction which God prepares for his 
enemies. The spectacle to which the prophet directs attention 
here is that of the Chaldeans, mustering their hosts to march 
against the guilty Jews. — xai cu^aKtb-^rc, and perish, unable to 
escape the punishment which their sins have provoked. This 
word elicits an idea which the Hebrew text involves, though it 
is not expressed there. Paul has retained it from the Septuagint. 
— yryov, k. t. A., a work of judgment I work, execute. The future 
act is represented as present, because it was near. — The sec- 
ond tpyov Paul inserts for the sake of emphasis. The copies 
which omit it were corrected probably after the Septuagint. — S 
ov firj, k. t. A., which ye will not believe, tlwugh any one sliould fully 
declare it to you$ i. e. although apprised ever so distinctly of their 
danger, they would not heed it ; they are infatuated, they cling 
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to their delusive hopes of safety. The New Testament, like 
most of the later Greek, employs often the subjunctive aorist in 
the sense of the indicative future. W. $ 56. 3 ; Lob. Phryn. p. 723 
sq. o, at the head of the clause, is a better reading than <p. 
That the dative, however, is not a false construction, see Bom. 
10, 16. 

Verses 42-49. They preach a second time at Antioch. 

V. 42. The best editions insert aviw in place of Ik t^s owayw- 
yrjp tw louSou*? in the common text, and omit ret Khrj after irapc- 
koXow. — avrtay must refer to Paul and Barnabas. — cfe to /acto£u 
adpparov corresponds evidently to my tyoficw o-a/S/Sarcp in v. 44, 
and means upon (lit. unto, as the limit) the next Sabbath (NeancL 
Mey. De Wet) ; not during the intermediate week, as explained 
by some of the older critics. pera&v has this sense in the N. T. 
here only, but belongs to the later Greek. That the apostles 
were not inactive during the interval, but labored in private 
circles, may be taken for granted. 

V. 43. \v$€unjs tt}s crvvaytayrp seems, at first view, superfluous 
after ifrovrwv aviw. The procedure, says Neander, may have 
been this. As Paul and Barnabas were going out before the 
general dispersion of the assembly, the rulers of the synagogue 
may have requested that they would repeat their discourse on 
the next Sabbath. The people having then withdrawn, many of 
the Jews and proselytes followed the speakers, for the purpose 
of declaring their assent to what they had heard, or of seeking 
farther instruction. — o-c/foyAciw, sc. 3coV, not devout (E. V.) above 
others, but simply worshippers of Jehovah (see 16, 14) and not of 
idols as formerly. — rfi \apvn. rov -$cov, the grace of God, i. a. the 
gospel, which is the fruit of his undeserved favor. 

V. 44. oycSov, #c. t. A., almost the entire city assembled; where, 
is not stated. Paul and Barnabas on that Sabbath may have 
spoken to different audiences. If they both repaired to the same 
synagogue, the crowd must have filled not only the synagogue 
itself, but every avenue to it ; comp. Mark 2, 2 sq. ; Luke 8, 19. 
The hearers on this occasion were Gentiles, as well as Jews. 

V. 45. £rf\ov, with indignation, as in v. 17. — duriAryovrcs is 
neither superfluous nor Hebraistic, but, like the participle united 
with its finite verb in the classics, emphasizes fortXeyov (Mey.) : 
not only contradicting, but blaspheming. The second participle 
defines the extent or criminality of the act stated by the first 
W. i 45. 8. 
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V. 46. v/uv rjv &vayKcuov y unto you it was necessary, because die 
plan of God required it; comp. on 3, 26. — irp&rov, first in time, 
as in 3, 26. — koX ovk .... £01779, and ye Judge yourselves not worthy 
of the eternal life, viz. which we preach; see on 5, 20. This 
mode of speaking is not common ; it rests on the just view that 
a man's actions may be taken as his own self-pronounced verdict 
as to his character and deserts. — cfe ra Hriy, unto the heathen in 
that place. In like manner, the Jews whom they left to their 
doom were those at Antioch. They did not turn from the Jewish 
nation as such, to labor in future for the exclusive benefit of the 
Gentiles ; see 18, 5 sq. ; 19, 8 sq. 

V. 47. ovtid, so as they had done. — T©9cuca, #c. t. A. See Is. 
49, 6. The prophet announces there that the Messiah whom 
God promised to send would be the Saviour of the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews ; that all nations would be called to share in 
the blessings of his kingdom. The passage is quoted to show 
that in turning now to the heathen they were merely carrying 
out the plan of God as revealed in the Old Testament (see also 
Is. 11, 1. 10; Bom. 9, 25 sq.) ; the announcement of his purpose 
in regard to the unrestricted design of the gospel required them 
as his messengers to publish it to the Gentiles. 

V. 48. &d£d£op .... Kvptov, they glorified, extolled, the word of 
the Lord ; they expressed their joy and gratitude for the mercy 
which had embraced them in the plan of salvation, and had given 
them this opportunity to secure its benefits. We see from the 
next clause that they received the message as well as rejoiced to 
hear it — kou hrurrtwrav .... ahavtov, and as many as were appointed 
unto eternal Hfe believed. This is the only translation which the 
philology of the passage allows. So Calvin, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Usteri, 1 De Wette, Winer, Meyer, and others* In this position 
the demonstrative part of 00-01 (those who) must be the subject of 
the first veij>, and the relative part the subject of the second. 
Hence it is impossible to render those who believed were appointed. 
Some translate rcray/Acwt, disposed, inclined; but this term as 
passive, though it may signify disposed externally, as, e. g. drawn 
up in military order, was not used to denote an act of the mind. 
In 20, 13 the form is middle with an accusative virtually (see 
note there), and in 1 Cor. 16, 15 the form is active with an accu- 
sative ; those cases, therefore, so unlike this are not to be cited 
here. Mr. Humphry, after Whitby, and others, defends still that 
signification, and appeals for proof of it to 2 Mace. 6, 21. The 

1 Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffes, p. 271 (1851). 
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Greek there is ol 8k ?rpo$ rto irapavoput cnrXay^yucrfUu Trray/xcVot, and 

does not mean "those who were set or bent on mercy" (Hmph.), 
but " those appointed for the distribution of unlawful flesh." See 
Waal's Clav. Libr. Vet. Apocrph., and Bid's Lex., in LXX, s. 
frrXayx^uTfjLo^. Tlie use of reray/xa/oi ill that passage not only fails 
to support the alleged meaning but confirms the other, ci? £<or/v 
aiwrtov is not to be torn from its connection and joined to hrurrtvo-av. 
In what sense men are appointed by God (comp. Bom. 13, 1) 
unto eternal life is not taught very distinctly here, but must be 
gathered from a comparison with other passages. For example, 
see Rom. 8, 28, sq. ; 9, 11 ; Eph. 1,4. 11 ; 2 Thess. 2, 13; 2 Tim. 
1, 9 ; 1 Pet 1, 2. The explanations of this text which have 
been opposed to the foregoing, are forced and unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Wordsworth (to give a favorable specimen) expounds it thus : 
Those who had set or marshalled themselves to go forward in 
the way to eternal life, professed their faith boldly in the face of 
every danger. 

V. 49. &u<f>€pcro .... \tapas, And the word of the Lord was con- 
veyed through all the region, i. e. in the vicinity of Antioch. This 
rapid .extension of the gospel we must attribute in some measure 
to the zeal of the recent converts. Paul and Barnabas also 
may have visited, personally, some of the nearest places ; for 
Luke may have passed over an interval between this verse and 

the next, during which the missionaries could have made such 
excursions. 



Vebses 50-52. They are persecuted, and depart to Iconium. 

V. 50. Tas o-€pofjJva? ywatica?. They were Gentile women who 
had embraced Judaism (see 17, 4), and could be easily excited 
against a sect represented as hostile to their faith. At Damascus, 
as Josephus states (Bell. Jud. 2. 20. 20), a majority of the married 
women were proselytes. cfox^fuwas refers to their rank ( 17, 12 ; 
Mark 15, 43), as the wives of the first men of the city. It was 
the object of the crafty Jews to gain the men through the influ- 
ence of the women, and thus effect the expulsion of the apostles 
from the city. Paul alludes to this persecution in 2 Tim. 3, 11. 

V. 51. hr avrovs = c& fiofrvpuiv bf avrovs in Luke 9, 5. Shak- 
ing off the dust of the feet imported disapprobation and rejec- 
tion. The act derived its significancy from the idea that those 
renounced in this way were so unworthy that the very dust of 
their land was defiling. In taking this course Paul followed the 
direction of Christ, given in Matt 10, 14. — Iconium, to which they 

29 
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came next, was about forty-five miles south-east from Antioch. 
It was the principal city of Lyconia, situated at the foot of the 
Taurus. Its present name is Konieh. Leake, who approached 
Iconium from the mountains which separate Antioch from Philo- 
melium, says (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 45) : " On the descent 
from a ridge branching eastward from these mountains, we came 
in sight of the vast plain around Konieh, and of the lake which 
occupies the middle of it ; and we saw the city, with its mosques 
and ancient walls, still at the distance of twelve or fourteen miles 
from us." " Konieh," says another traveller, " extends to the 
east and south over the plain far beyond the walls, which are 
about two miles in circumference. Mountains covered with 
snow rise on every side, excepting towards the east, where a 
plain as flat as the desert of Arabia extends far beyond the 
reach of the eye." 

V. 52. oi fia^rjra^ the disciples, i. e. at Antioch, where the per- 
secution still continued ; see 14, 22. — iwkrjpovvTo, k. t. X., were filled 
with joy and the Holy Spirit; the relation is that of effect and 
author (see Gal 5, 20). The idea suggested is, that though they 
were called to suffer as adherents of the new faith, they had 
sources of consolation opened to them which more than counter- 
balanced their trials. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

t 

Verses 1-7. They preach at Iconium, but are persecuted and flee 

to Lystra. 

V. 1. Kara to avro, together, like hrl to avro in 3, 1 ; not in the 
same manner, as they were wont. — #c<u XaXrjcrat ovnos, k. t. X., and 
they spake so, viz. with this effect, that (wrrc) a great multitude, 
etc. (Mey. De Wet) ; not with such power that, ovrw* anticipates 
the next clause, and makes it more prominent B. f 140. 4. — 
'EWrjviov. As the Greeks here were present in the synagogue, 
they appear to have been proselytes (comp. 13, 43), and hence 
were a different class from those in 13, 20. 

V. 2. oi oc a7r€i£i7<ravr€9, But those who disbelieved, viz. when th^ 
others believed. The present participle (airci^owrcs as in some^ 
editions) is less correct than the aorist — iKoucwrav, rendered evil^~ 
hostile. This sense is found in Josephus, but not elsewher^^ 
(Mey.). How the Jews produced this effect on the minds oi 
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the heathen we are not told. They sometimes alleged for that 
purpose that the Christians were disloyal, that they had a king 
of their own, and would prove dangerous to the Roman supre- 
macy ; see 18, £-9. 

V. 3. ofo, therefore, i. e. because they had so much success 
(see v. 1), notwithstanding the opposition excited against them. 
Meyer regards the third and fourth verses as an inference from 
the first and second. " In consequence of that approbation (v. 
1) and this hostility (v. 2) they preached boldly indeed for a 
time, but a dissension also arose among the people." — bcavbv 
Xpovov. The entire journey was evidently a rapid one and a stay 
here of a few months would be comparatively a long time. This 
is our only notice respecting the time spent at the places visited 
on this tour. — ira/Spipriald/Aci'ot bn np icvpup, speaking boldly upon 
the Lord, L e. in dependence upon him. It was their reliance on 
Christ that inspired them with so much courage. — The best 
authorities omit #c<u between r<j> fiaprvpovvn and &&>vri : who testi- 
fies by granting that, etc. ; comp. 4, 30. 

V. 4. to 7rX^o9 T779 itoAccik, the multitude of the city, i. e. the 
Gentile population. Some of them may have favored the Chris- 
tian party, without having attached themselves to it; comp. 19, 
31. — ijcrav avy tois lou&uW, tee re ivUh tlie Jews, L e. in sympathy, 
espoused their side ; see 5, 17. 

V. 5. opfirj, impulse, inclination ; as in James 3, 4 (Mey. Alf.) ; 
not onset, (E. V.) because otW>6Vtcs would then be superfluous, 
and because the object of the flight was to escape an attack. 
Plot, purpose, is too strong a sense of the word. — avv roU apxpwrw 
ovrcov, with their rulers, i. e. those of both nations, viz. the heathen 
magistrates and the officers of the synagogue. Some restrict 
avrunf to the Gentiles, others to the Jews. Here, at this distance 
from Jerusalem, members of the Sanhedrim could not well be 
meant (Bob.). 

V. 6. ovw&Wcs, having become aware, viz. of this feeling. 
Meyer lays no stress at present on the preposition, as if they dis- 
covered the danger as well as others. — \i$opo\*jo-ai avrovs, in order 
to stone them. "Once was I stoned," says Paul, in 2 Cor. 11, 25, 
which was the instance mentioned in v. 19. Hence, says Paley, 
" had this meditated assault at Iconium been completed, had the t 
history related that a stone was thrown, as it relates that prepara- 
tions were made both by Jews and Gentiles to stone Paul and his 
companions, or even had the account of this transaction stopped, 
without going on to inform us that Paul and his companions 
were 'aware of the danger and fled/ a contradiction between 
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the history and the Epistles would have ensued. Truth is neces- 
sarily consistent; but it is scarcely possible that independent 
accounts, not having truth to guide them, should thus advance to 
the very brink of contradiction without falling into it" — t^s 
Avkclovlcls. The district of Iyycaonia extends from the ridges of 
Mount Taurus and the borders of Cilicia, on the south, to the 
Cappadocian hills on the north. " It is a bare and dreary region, 
unwalered by streams, though in parts liable to occasional inunda- 
tions. Across some portion of this plain Paul and Barnabas trav- 
elled, both before and after their residence in Iconium. After 
leaving the city the two most prominent objects still in view are 
the snowy mountains of Mount Argseus, rising high above all the 
intervening hills in the direction of Armenia, and the singular 
mass called the ' Kara-Dagh,' or ' Black Mount,' south-eastwards 
in the direction of Cilicia. This latter mountain is gradually 
approached, and discovered to be an isolated mass, with reaches 
of the plain extending round it like channels of the sea." How- 
son, I. p. 224. — Awrrpav kcI Aep/Srjv. Lystra and Derbe were not 
far from the base of the Black Mountain. Their exact situation 
is not yet certainly known. Lystra is marked on Kiepert's map 
as nearly south of Iconium, about twenty miles distant ; Derbe, 
as nearly east from Lystra, south-east from Iconium. Kiepert 
appears to have followed Leake's conjecture as to the site of 
Lystra, though no traveller speaks of any ruins at that place. 
Mr. Hamilton agrees with Kiepert in the position of Derbe, 
because it occurs on the line of a Roman road, and Divle, the 
modern name, resembles the ancient one. Leake, on the con- 
trary, would place Derbe (not quite so far to the east), at Bin-bir- 
Kilesseh, a Turkish town, where some remarkable ruins have 
been found, among the rest those of numerous churches. Others, 
again, think that these ruins mark the site of Lystra, since they 
correspond better with the early ecclesiastical reputation of this 
city, than that of Derbe. — kol ttjv ir€pl\{Dpov designates the coun- 
try in the vicinity of the places just named. A few critics have 
proposed to extend the term so as to include even Galatia, and 
would thus assign an earlier origin to the churches in that 
country than it is usual to assign to them. " But Trcpt^ajpov," says 
Neander, " cannot denote an entire province, and still less the 
province of Galatia, on account of its geographical situation. 
Hence, the supposition that Paul preached the gospel to the 
Galntians on tins first missionary tour is certainly to be rejected." 
Sec the note on 16, 6. 
V. 7. Koxet, and there, viz. in those cities and the adjacent 
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region. — rf<ray cwryycAx&ytcvoi, were publishing glad tidings, implies 
that they pursued their labors here for some time. 



Verses 8-13. Paul heals a Lame Man at Lystra. 

V. 8. br hvoTpoi^ at Lystra; neuter plural, as in 2 Tim. 3. 11, 
but feminine singular in v. 6. 21 ; 16, 1. — cica^ro, sat (Mey. De 
Wet), because he was lame and had never walked; others 
dwelt (Kuin. Bob.), which is Hebraistic, and rare in the New 
Testament — 7r«pwrc7raT7/ic€i. Some editors write this pluperfect 
with an augment, others more correctly omit it W. $12. 9 ; K. { 
120. R. 2. 

V. 9. fooix, was hearing, while Paul preached. The Jews at 
this place were probably few, as no synagogue appears to have 
existed here. Hence the missionaries repaired to the market, or 
some other place of public resort (cornp. 17, 17), and there en- 
tered into conversation with such as they could induce to listen 
to them. The scene reminds us of the manner in which those 
who carry the same message of salvation to the heathen at the 
present day collect around them groups of listeners in Burmah 
or Hindostan. It was on one of these occasions, as Paul was 
preaching in some thoroughfare of the city, that the lame man 
heard him ; his friends perhaps had placed him there to solicit 
alms (see 3, 10; John 9, 8). — o% arcv&ra?, #c. t. X., wlu> looking 
intently upon 1dm and seeing, viz. from the expression of his 
countenance, which Paul scrutinized with such rigor. The man- 
ner in which the participles follow each other directs us to this 
sense. Some think that the apostle may have had, at the mo- 
ment, a supernatural insight into the state of the man's heart. 
The language of the text contains no intimation of that nature. 
— vLttw rov auySrjvai, Vie faith of being healed. The infinitive 
depends on the noun as a genitive construction; corap. Luke 1, 
57. See W. i 44. 4. The faith so described may be faith that 
the Saviour, whom Paul preached, was able to heal him; or, 
which accords better with the mode of expression, faith such as 
made it proper that he should receive that benefit (see on 9, 33). 
The requisite degree of faith would include, of course, a persua- 
sion of Christ's ability to bestow the favor in question. Paul 
may have been referring in his remarks to the Saviour's mira- 
cles of healing, in illustration of his readiness and power to bless 
those who confide in him. 

V. 10. fj^yakrj rjj <fxj»vij, with a loud voice. The article desig- 
nates the voice as that of Paul (see v. 11 ; 26, 24), while the 
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adjective refers to the tone with which he spoke. With the idea 
that his voice was a powerful one, y^yakri would have stood be- 
tween the article and noun, or after the noun with rjj repeated. — 
dvcum^i, *. t. A. Luke makes no mention here of any direct ap- 
peal to the name of Christ before the performance of the miracle; 
see on 3, 6. That omission may be owing to the brevity of the 
record ; or the tenor of Paul's discourse may have been so ex- 
plicit in regard to the source of his authority, as to render the 
usual invocation unnecessary. — rjXaro, leaped, sprung up, a single 
act For this aorist, see W. $ 16" ; K ♦ 149. R. 2. iJAXcro occurs 
in some copies, but has no adequate support. The next verb 
passes to the imperfect, because it expresses a repeated act 

V. 11. 61 ox^ol, *. t. X. Their conduct shows how imperfectly 
they had understood the address of Paul, and the object of the 
miracle. They saw nothing beyond what was present and palpa- 
ble ; they confounded the instrument of the work with its author. 
S broi-qa-ev, what he had done; see on 1, 2. — Avkoovutti, in Lycaonic, 
i. c. the native dialect of the province. Of the nature of this 
dialect, nothing is known with certainty. No relic of it remains, 
or at least has been identified; no description of it has been 
handed down to us. Those who have examined the question 
differ in their conclusions. According to one opinion, the Lyca- 
onic was allied to the Assyrian ; according to another, it was a 
corrupt species of Greek. 1 We have no reliable data for forming 
any opinion. Luke mentions that the Lystrians spoke in their 
native tongue, that we may know why the multitude proceeded 
so far in their design before Paul and Barnabas interposed to 
arrest it. In conferring with the people, they had used, doubt- 
less, the Greek, which formed at that period an extensive medium 
of intercourse between those of different nations. 

V. 12. Ata^'Epfxrjv. They fixed upon these gods because Jupi- 
ter had a temple there, and Mercury, who appeared in the pagan 
mythology as his attendant, excelled in eloquence. So Ovid. 
Met 8. 626 : 

Jupiter hue specie mortali cumque parents 
Venit Atlantiades positia caducifer alia. 

See also Hor. Od. 1. 10. 1-5. Some suggest, as a further reaso: 
for such a distribution of the parts, that Barnabas may have bee 
an older man than Paul, and more imposing in his personal ap 

» 
i Jablonsky and Giihling, who wrote dissertations on the subject, arrived at th« 
results stated above. See Win. Realw. II. p. 37. 
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pearance (comp. 2 Cor. 10, 1. 10). — 6 i/you/icws rov Xoyov, he who 
leads the discourse, is the chief speaker (comp. 14, 12). 

V. 13. 6 icpcife, tfie priest, i. e. the principal one, or the one 
most active, at this time. The pagan worship at Lystra must 
have required several priests. — rov Aios, #c. t. A., of Jupiter who 
was before the city, i. e. who had a statue and temple there conse- 
crated to him. The temple of the tutelary god stood often out- 
side of the walls. — or^i/xaTo, garlands, which were to adorn the 
victims, and perhaps the priest and the altar (De Wet). See 
Jahn's Archaeol. $ 401. 5. They had the garlands in readiness, 
but had not yet placed them on the heads of the animals. Some 

construe raupov? jcoi orc/A/mara as =ravpov? ior€fifi€yovs 9 bullocks 

adorned with garlands (De Wet. Rob.). With that idea the writer 
would have used naturally that expression. — brl rov? irvXwvas, 
unto the gates of the city (Neand. Bob. Alf. Mey. in his last ed.), 
since toXcok precedes and the term is plural (as consisting of 
parts or being double) ; or less probably, of the house where the 
apostles lodged (Olsh. De Wet). — ^cXc &W, would sacrifice, 
but were disappointed (De Wet), or was about to sacrifice, since 
I3cAa> may denote an act on the point of being done. See Mt. 
♦ 498. e ; C. ♦ 583. 

Verses 14-18. The Speech of Paul to the Lystrians. 

V. 14. &KowravT€s, having heard, i. e. a report of what was tak- 
ing place, brought to them perhaps by some of the converts. — 
$tafiprj(avT€s ra Iftarta avr&v, having rent their garments, i. e. accord- 
ing to the Jewish custom, from the neck in front down towards 
the girdle. See Jahn's Archaeol. (211. The Jews and other na- 
tions performed this act not only as an expression of sorrow, but 
of abhorrence on hearing or seeing any thing which they regarded 
as impious, Ipdrui may refer to the plural subject of the verb, 
but more probably to their outer and inner garments ; comp. Matt 
26, 65. — l£cirqbri<rav cfe rov o\Kov, sprang forth unto the crowd, i. e. 
from the city of which we think most readily after iroAcu? ; or 
from the house, if the people had assembled in the street i( in 
the verb, therefore, does not settle the question in regard to brl 
robs irvXoiva?. The English translation, "ran in among them," 
rests upon curcm^orav, now a rejected reading. 

V. 15. kcll connects what is said with what was in the mind : 
Te are men ; and we are riven like constituted with you. Passing 
over the first clause, the speaker hastens at once to the main 
thought 6/iocoira^€4$ means that they had the same nature, pas- 
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sions, infirmities. — cvayycXi£o/i,cv(x, #c. t. A-, declaring to you as glad 
tidings, viz. that you should turn, etc. This requisition that they 
should renounce their idols is called glad tidings, because it was 
founded on the fact that God had provided a way in the gospel 
in which he could accept their repentance, v/xas answers here 
to the dative, as in 8, 25. — diro rovnov tu>v fxarcuoyv, from these 
vanities, nonentities, such as Jupiter, Mercury, and the like, tov- 
tcdv points back to those names. Paul and Barnabas had heard 
in what light the populace looked upon them, fmrauov does not 
require #ca>v. It is used like 0"^arj, D,, ?J?» which the Hebrews 
applied to the gods of the heathen as having no real existence ; 
comp. 1 Cor. 8, 4. Ruinoel renders fjuarauw, vain practices, idola- 
try ; which destroys the evident opposition between the term and 
rbv Stbv tov (uvra. — 09 hrovqo-t, #c. t. X., who made, etc. This rela- 
tive clause unfolds the idea of (juvra, living. 

V. 16. ctacrc, left them, withdrew the restraints of his grace 
and providence ; comp. on 7, 42 and 17, 30. In Bom. 1, 23, the 
apostle brings to view other connections of this fact The reason 
why God abandoned the heathen was that they first abandoned 
him. — 7ropev€(rS<u reus 6801s avTuiv, to walk (see on 9, 31) in their 
own ways ; dative of rule or manner. 6801? includes belief and 
conduct 

V. 17. KoiToiyc .... axjriJKw, alt/tough indeed he left himself not 
without witness. The desertion on the part of God was not such 
as to destroy the evidence of their dependence on him, and their 
consequent obligation to know and acknowledge him. The apos- 
tle's object does not lead him to press them with the full con- 
sequences of this truth. It lies at the foundation of his argument 
for proving the accountability of the heathen, in Bom. 1, 19 sq. 
See also 17, 27 sq. — tiyaSoirouov, 8toov?, ifnwrXwv, are epexegetical 
of apAprvpov, but the second participle specifies a mode of the 
first, and the third a consequence of the second. — vfiZv after 
ovpavoScv is the correct reading (Grsb. Lchm. Mey.), instead of 
the received fjfuv. — rpwf^, with food, including the idea of the 
enjoyment afforded by such fruits of the divine bounty. With 
that accessory idea, rpotfnjs is not incongruous with Kap&tas, and 
Kap&ias vfuav is not a circumlocution for v/xa? (Kuin.). See W. i 
22. 7. The common text has wuov, which appears in the English 
version. 

V. 18. tov firj Sv€w avroU States the result of #caTCjrauonav, not the 
object : they hardly restrained tliem tliat tfiey did not sacrifice to 
them. See the note on 10, 47. — It is interesting to compare this 
speech at Lystra with the train of thought which Paul has de- 
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veloped in Bom. 1, 19 sq. It will be seen that the germ of the 
argument there may be traced distinctly here. The similarity is 
precisely such as we should expect on the supposition that he 
who wrote the Epistle delivered the speech. The diversity in 
the different prominence given to particular ideas is that which 
arises from applying the same system of truth to different occa- 
sions. 



Veeses 19-28* They proceed to Derbe ; and then retrace their 

Way to Antioch in Syria. 

V. 19. The Jews will be found, with two exceptions, to stir 
up every persecution which Paul suffers; see on 19, 23. — tovs 
dgAovs, the crowds. They were mostly heathen (see on v. 9) ; but 
that some Jews resided at Lystra is evident from 16, 1. — Xt&x- 
cnurc? tof UavXov, having stoned Paul. Barnabas escapes, because 
his associate here and in the other cities was the prominent man. 
The nature of the outrage indicates that the Jews not only origi- 
nated this attack, but controlled the mode of it Stoning was a 
Jewish punishment In the present instance, it will be observed, 
they'had no scruple about shedding the blood of their victim in 
the city. It was otherwise at Jerusalem; see on 7, 58. An 
incidental variation like this attests the truth of the narrative. — 
w/uixayTcs, k. r. A., supposing that lie was dead, intimates a mere 
belief as opposed to the reality. A slight accent on the first 
word brings this out as the necessary meaning. 

V. 20. KvicXuxravrtDv 8c avrov tS)v fjLodrrjr&v, The disciples having 
surrounded him. Here we learn incidentally that their labors had 
not been ineffectual. Kuinoel decides too much when he says 
that the disciples collected around Paul in order to bury him ; it 
may have been to lament over him, or to ascertain whether he was 
really dead. In that sorrowing circle stood probably the youth- 
ful Timothy, the apostle's destined associate in so many future 
labors and perils ; see 16, 1 ; 2 Tim. 3, 11. — foaards, #c. t. X. After 
the expression in v. 19, we can hardly regard this as an instance 
of actual restoration to life. If we recognize any thing as mir- 
aculous here, it would be more justly the apostle's sudden recov- 
ery after such an outrage, enabling him to return at once to the 
city and on the next day to resume his journey. Paul alludes to 
this stoning in 2 Cor. 1 1, 25. The wounds inflicted on him at this 
time may have left some of those scars on his body to which he 
alludes in Gal. 6, 17 as proof that he was Christ's servant. — cfe 
&ipf$rjv, unto Derbe. See on v. 6. A few hours would be suffi- 

30 
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cient for the journey hither. We have now reached the eastern 
limit of the present expedition. 

V. 21. pi&Trcvcravrcs lkovovs, having made many disciples (Matt 
28, 19) as the result of the preaching mentioned in the other 
clause. One of the converts was probably Gaius, who is called 
a Derbean in 20, 4. Their labors in this city appear to have 
been unattended by any open opposition. Hence, in 2 Tim. 3, 
11, Paul omits Derbe from the list of places associated in the 
mind of Timothy with the " persecutions, afflictions," which the 
apostle had been called to endure. Paley refers to that omission 
as a striking instance of conformity between the Epistle and the 
Acts. " In the apostolic history Lystra and Derbe are commonly 
mentioned together; in 2 Tim. 3, 11, Antioch, Inconium, Lystra, 
are mentioned, and not Derbe. And the distinction will appear 
on this occasion to be accurate ; for Paul in that passage is enu- 
merating his persecutions, and although he underwent grievous 
persecutions in each of the three cities through which he passed 
to Derbe, at Derbe itself he met with none. The Epistle, there* 
fore, in the names of the cities, in the order in which they are 
enumerated, and in the place at which the enumeration stops, 
corresponds exactly with the history. Nor is there any just rea- 
son for thinking the agreement to be artificial ; for had the writer 
of the Epistle sought a coincidence with the history ujx>n this 
head, and searched the Acts of the Apostles for the purpose, I 
conceive he would have sent us at once to Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, where Paul suffered persecution, and where, from what is 
stated, it may easily be gathered that Timothy accompanied him, 
rather than have appealed to persecutions as known to Timothy, 
in the account of which persecutions Timothy's presence is not 
mentioned ; it not being till after one entire chapter, and in the 
history of a journey three or four years subsequent to this (16, 1), 
that Timothy's name occurs in the Acts of the Apostles for the 
first time." — vircorpc^av, turned back. Advancing still eastward 
from this point, they would soon have reached the well-known 
'Cilician Grates,' through which they could have descended easily 
to Cilicia, and then have embarked from Tarsus for Antioch. 
They had the choice, therefore, of a nearer way to Syria ; but 
their solicitude for the welfare of the newly founded churches 
constrains them to turn back, and revisit the places where they 
had preached. 

V. 22. iTrurrqp(ZpvT€s, #c. t. X., confirming Hie souls of the disciples, 
not by any outward rite, but by instruction and encouragement, 
as we see in the next clause; comp. 15, 32. 41 ; 18, 23. — ^i/icvar 
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tq vurr€i, to adhere to the faith (see 6, 7 ; 13, 8), i. e. of Christ or 
the gospel; comp. 8, 16 ; 20, 21, etc. — ort depends on Trap<uca\ovv- 
tcs, which, at this point of the sentence, passes to the idea of 
affirming, teaching. — Set may mean it is necessary, because such 
was the appointment of God (9, 16 ; 1 Cor. 15, 25) ; or because 
in the nature of things it was inevitable (comp. 2 Tim. 3, 12). 
The first is the more pertinent view, since it suggests a more 
persuasive motive to submission and fidelity in the endurance of 
trials. — fjfias/we who are Christians; comp. 1 Thess. 4, 17. — 
-njv /WtActay rov &€ov, the kingdom of Grod, i. e. the state of happi- 
ness which awaits the redeemed in heaven. The expression can 
have no other meaning here, for those addressed were already 
members of Christ's visible kingdom, and the perseverance to 
which the apostles would incite them has reference to a kingdom 
which they are yet to enter. 

V. 23. ytipmovrfcravTts, #c. t. A., Now having appointed for them 
elders in every church. x c ¥ )OT0V€ "' signifies properly to elect or 
vote by extending the hand, but also, in a more general sense, to 
choose, appoint, without reference to that formality. That for- 
mality could not have been observed in this instance, as but two 
individuals performed the act in question. When the verb retains 
the idea of stretching forth the hand, the act is predicated always 
of the subject of the verb, not of those for whom the act may be 
performed. Hence the' interpretation having appointed for them 
by Oieir outstretched hands, i. e. by taking their opinion or vote in 
that manner, is unwarranted; for it transfers the hands to the 
wrong persons. Whether Paul and Barnabas appointed the pres- 
byters in this case by their own act solely, or ratified a previous 
election of the churches made at their suggestion, is disputed. 
If it be clear from other sources that the primitive churches 
elected their officers by general suffrage, the verb here may be 
understood to denote a concurrent appointment, in accordance 
with that practice ; but the burden of proof lies on those who 
contend for such a modification of the meaning. Neander's con- 
clusion on this subject should be stated here. " As regards the 
election to church offices, we are in want of sufficient informa- 
tion to enable us to decide how it was managed in the early 
apostolic times. Indeed, it is quite possible that the method of 
procedure differed under different circumstances. As in the in- 
stitution of deacons the apostles left the choice to the communi- 
ties themselves, and as the same was the case in the choice of 
deputies to attend the apostles in the name of the communities 
(2 Cor. 8, 19), we might argue that a similar course would be 
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pursued in filling other offices of the church. Yet it may be 
that in many cases the apostles themselves, where they could 
not as yet have sufficient confidence in the spirit of the first new 
communities, conferred the important office of presbyters on such 
as in their own judgment, under the light of the Divine Spirit, 
appeared to be the fittest persons. Their choice would, moreover, 
deserve, in the highest degree, the confidence of the communities 
(comp. 14, 23 ; Tit 1, 5) ; although, when Paul empowers Titus 
to set presiding officers over the communities who possessed the 
requisite qualifications, this circumstance decides nothing as to 
the mode of choice, nor is a choice by the community itself 
thereby necessarily excluded. The regular course appears to 
have been this : the church offices were intrusted to the first con- 
verts in preference to others, provided that in other respects they 
possessed the requisite qualifications. It may have been the 
general practice for the presbyters themselves, in case of a va- 
cancy, to propose another to the community in place of the per- 
son deceased, and leave it to the whole body either to approve or 
decline their selection for reasons assigned. (Clem. cap. 44.) 
When asking for the assent of the community had not yet be- 
come a mere formality, this mode of filling church offices had the 
salutary effect of causing the votes of the majority to be guided 
by those capable of judging, and of suppressing divisions ; while, 
at the same time, no one was obtruded on the community who 
would not be welcome to their hearts." Ch. Hist (Dr. Torrey's 
TV.), Vol. L p. 189. — wpctr/forcpews kot (KKXrjalav, elders in every 
church. The term is plural, because each church had its col- 
lege of elders (see 20, 17 ; Tit. 1, 5) ; -not because there was a 
church in each of the cities. The elders, or presbyters, in the offi- 
cial sense of the term, were those appointed in the first churches 
to watch over their general discipline and welfare. With refer- 
ence to that duty, they were called, also, hrurKowoi, i. e. superin- 
tendents, or bishops. The first was their Jewish appellation, 
transferred to them perhaps from the similar class of officers in 
the synagogues ; the second was their foreign appellation, since 
the Greeks employed it to designate such relations among them- 
selves. In accordance with this distinction, we find the general 
rule to be this : those who are called elders in speaking of Jewish 
communities are called bishops in speaking of Gentile commu- 
nities. Hence the latter term is the prevailing one in Paul's 
Epistles. That the names with this difference were entirely 
synonymous, appears from their interchange in such passages as 
20, 17. 28, and Tit 1, 5. 7. It may be argued, also, from the facf 
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that in Phil. 1, 1 and 1 Tim. 3, 1. 8 the deacons are named im- 
mediately after the bishops, which excludes the idea of any 
intermediate order. Other appellations given to these officers 
were iroifto'cs, ^yov/Mvoc, irpocorwrcs ru>v dScA^wi'. The presbyters, 
or bishops, were not by virtue of their office teachers or preachers 
at the same time ; nor, on the other hand, were the two spheres 
of labor incompatible with each other. We see from 1 Tim. 5, 
17, that some of those who exercised the general oversight 
preached also the word ; comp. also 1 Tim. 3, 2. The foregoing 
representation exhibits the view of Mosheim, Neander, Gieseler, 
Rothe, and others eminent in such inquiries. — Trpoo-cvfa/xo'oi be- 
longs to the following verb, not to the subordinate clause which 
precedes. — aflrov? is' denned by cis ov wcirtorcuKcurav, and must re- 
fer to the believers in general, not to the elders merely. 

V. 24. StcX^ovres rty Uur&iav, having passed through Pisidia. 
Antioch was on the northern limit of Pisidia, and hence they 
traversed that district from north to south. Their journey was a 
descent from the mountains to the plain. 

V. 25. lv Tltpyrj. They now preached in Perga, as they ap- 
pear not to have done on their first visit ; see on 13, 13. Luke's 
silence as to the result may intimate that they were favored with 
no marked success. — cfe 'ArraAoav. Instead of taking ship at 
Perga, and sailing down the Cestrus, which they had ascended 
on their outward journey, they travelled across the plain to 
Attaleia, a seaport on the Pamphylian Gulf, near the mouth of 
the Catarrhactes. The distance between the two places was 
about sixteen miles; see on 13, 13. The founder of Attaleia 
was Attains Philade\phus, king of Pergamus. It occupied the 
site of the modern Satalia, which Admiral Beaufort describes " as 
beautifully situated round a small harbor, the streets appearing 
to rise behind each other, like the seats of a theatre, .... with a 
double wall and a series of square towers on the level summit of 
the hill." See a view of the present town in Howson. 

V. 26. forbrXcwrav cts 'Avrio;(€iai>, sailed away unto Antioch; 
though they may have disembarked at Seleucia as the town and 
its port are one in such designations; comp. 20, 6. — o$cv^o-av,#c.T. 
A., stands t» sensu prcegnanti for wlvence, having been committed to 
the favor of God, iliey were sent forth; see 13, 3. W. J 54. 7. — 
cfc rb 2pyov,for the work, (telic) for its performance. 

V. 27. oau .... /act* avrwv, how great things (on their journey) 
God wrought with them, i. e. in their behalf (15, 4 ; Luke 1, 72) ; 
not by them, which would be &' avr&v as in 15, 12. The phrase 
comes from D? nto ; comp. Josh. 2, 12; Ps. 119, 65, etc. Accord- 
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ing to Meyer, /ter avrwv is = &v jut avrov, allied with them, which 
is less simple. — ori rjvoiie, k. t. X., zAa£ Ac opened to the Gentiles a 
door offaithy i. e. had given them access to the gospel, participa- 
tion in its blessings, as well as to the Jews ; not that he had 
opened to the apostles a door of access to the heathen. This 
metaphor is a favorite one with Paul (1 Cor. 16, 9; 2 Cor. 2,12; 
Col. 4, 3) and may have become familiar to Luke in his inter- 
course with him (Alf.). 

V. 28. &€t/m/Jov, k. t. X. It is necessary to inquire here how 
long the apostle was probably absent on the tour followed by 
this residence at Antioch. We must be content with a some- 
what vague answer to this question. The Apostolic Council at 
Jerusalem was held in A. D. 50 (In trod. $6. 3) ; and as Paul 
departed on his first mission in A. D. 45 (see on 13, 3), we must 
divide the interval from A. D. 45 to 50 between his journey 
among the heathen and his subsequent abode at Antioch. The 
best authorities, as Anger, Wieseler, Meyer, Winer, De Wette, 
and others, agree in this result How we are to distribute the 
intermediate years is more uncertain. It will be found that the 
apostle travelled more extensively during his second missionary 
tour than during the first ; and as the limitations of time in that 
part of the history allow us to assign but three years, or three 
and a half, to that excursion, we may consider two years per- 
haps as sufficient for tins journey. This conclusion would place 
the return to Antioch near the close of A. D. 47 ; since the apos- 
tle must have set forth somewhat late in the year A. D. 45. 
Compare the note on 12, 25 with that on 13, 3. Accordingly, 
the years A. D. 48 and 49 would be the period not brief (xp&or 
ovk oXiyov) which Paul and Barnabas spent at Antioch between 
their return and the Council at Jerusalem. While they resided 
in that city, for the most part, they would be able, both by their 
own personal efforts and their supervision of the efforts of others, 
to extend the gospel in the regions around them. ' 



CHAPTER XV. 



Verse 8 1-6. Paul and Barnabas are sent as Delegates to Jerusa- 
lem. 

V. 1. cwro rrfi lov&ua?, from Judea, i. e. from Jerusalem in 
Judea ; comp. rwh i£ wuuv in v. 24. It is barely possible that 
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Luke may include the other churches in that country. We are 
not to confound this party of Judaizers with those in Gal. 2, 12, 
who "came from James" (i. e the church over which he presided), 
and caused Peter to dissemble his convictions from fear of their 
censure. The notice in the epistle refers to a different and later 
event ; see on 18, 23. — i&tBao-Kov, were teaching. They had not 
broached the error merely, but were inculcating it — art lay, #c. r. 
A~, that unless ye are circumcised, etc. This transition to the 
direct style gives vividness to the narrative. — t$ «#«, according 
to the custom, law (see 6, 14) ; dative of rule or manner. — ov 
SvwurSt cwftp'cu, ye cannot be savedf It was this enforced sub- 
mission to the rite as necessary to salvation, which made the 
error so fatally pernicious. (Compare the note on 16, 3). The 
doctrine in this form was nothing less than an utter subversion 
of the scheme of Christianity. It denied the sufficiency of faith 
in Christ as the only condition of pardon and reconciliation. It 
involved the feeling that circumcision was an act of merit, and 
that those who submitted to it acquired a virtual right to the 
divine favor. In a word, it substituted the law of works for the 
gratuitous justification which the gospel declares to be the only 
way in which sinners can be saved. See Gal. 5, 1, sq. 

V. 2. oTcureo*, dissension in their views ; fyrrjo-€<as, discussion on 
the points which that difference involved. — oXiyrp belongs to both 
noons (De Wet). The adjective is not repeated because the 
words are of the same gender. W. } 59. 5. — avrovs refers to 
ru4s in v. 1. Paul and Barnabas were the disputants on one 
side, and the individuals from Judea on the other. It does not 
appear that the Christians at Antioch took any open part in the 
controversy. The heresy reappeared among them at a later 
period, and became then so prevalent as to endanger the safety 
of the entire church; see Gal. 2, 11, sq. Even Barnabas, at that 
time, compromised the principle for which he was now so earnest 
— fra£ay t #c. t. A., they (i. e. the brethren in v. 1) appointed that 
they should go up, etc. It appears from Gal. 2, 2, that Paul went 
also in compliance with a divine command. Whether the reve- 
lation was first, and the action of the church subsequent, or the 
reverse, it is impossible to say. It may be that Paul was 
instructed to propose the mission to Jerusalem ; or, if the mea- 
sure originated with the church, that he was instructed to approve 
it, and to go as one of the delegates. Either supposition harmon- 
izes the notice in Gal. 2, 2 with this passage. — rwh.% aWov?, cer- 
tain others as delegates. One of them may have been Titus, 
since we read in Gal, 2, 1 that he accompanied the apostle at 
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this time. Yet perhaps avfiwapaXafiuv koI Tltov, in that place, 
taking along also Titus, may indicate, that they travelled together 
as friends and not as official associates. The fact, too, that, 
being uncircumciscd, he was a party in some sense to this Jew- 
ish question, may have disqualified him for such an appointment 

V. 3. oi fuv <Zv ir/xwrc/i^cwcs, They having been sent forward, 
L e. attended part of the way by some of the church, as a mark 
of honor; comp. 20, 38; 21, 5; 3 John v. 6. The word, says 
Meyer, does not include the viatica, or supplies for the journey, 
unless the context point that out as a part of the service rendered, 
as in Tit. 3, 13. — ^vPX OVTO M m T * ^-> P^sed through Phoenicia and 
Samaria. See on 11, 19. As Galilee is not mentioned, they 
travelled probably along the coast as far south as Ptolemais (21, 
7), and then crossed the plain of Esdrselon into Samaria. — to« 
docA^x)??, unto the brethren in the various towns on their way. 
We see here the fruits of the seed which had been scattered in 
those regions (8, 5; 11, 19). 

V. 4. aw€h€x&rj(rav 9 were cordially received; comp. 18, 27. It 
was not certain that, coming on such an errand, they would be 
greeted with entire favor. It weakens the sense to restrict it to 
their official recognition as messengers. This was the apostle's 
third visit to Jerusalem since his conversion, and was made in 
the year A. D. 50 (Introd. } 6. 3). — rip ckkAt/o-wis, the church in 
general, while koL adds the prominent parts ; see on 1, 14. The 
existence of presbyters at Jerusalem is first recognized in 11, 
30. Luke does not inform us at what time, or in what manner, 
they were appointed. It was evidently no part of his intention 
to unfold any particular scheme of ecclesiastical polity. The 
information which he gives on that subject is incidental and im- 
perfect — fur avrwv, towards them, in their behalf; see on 14, 27. 

V. 5. l$aviorri<ray, k. t. A., But there arose (in the assembly at 
Jerusalem) some of tJiosefrom the sect of the Pharisees. It is en- 
tirely natural that individuals of tins class appear as the party 
who insist on "circumcision. The attachment to forms, which 
rendered them Pharisees out of the church, rendered them 
legalists in it. These are the persons evidently, of whom Paul 
speaks so strongly in Gal. 2, 4. — avrovs, them, viz. the Gentile 
believers in the communication just made (v. 4). — Some regard 
the contents of this verse as a continuation of the report (v. 4), 
as if the objectors were those at Antioch, and not at Jerusalem; 
but in that case we should have expected kcu ink or on, and how 
or that as the connective between dn^yctAav and i$av^mj<ray t 
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Verses 6-12 Speech of Peter in the Assembly. 

V. 6. ovvfyfyray, k. t. A. This assembly is often called the 
first Christian Council ; but we must use some license to apply 
the term in that way, since a council consists properly of dele- 
gates from various churches, whereas two churches only were 
represented on this occasion. Tlie apostles and elders are men- 
tioned on account of their rank, not as composing the entire 
assembly. It is evident from v. 23, that the other Cliristians at 
Jerusalem were also present, and gave their sanction to the de- 
crees enacted ; see also v. 12, compared with v. 22. — In Gal. 2, 
2, Paul states that, besides the communication which he made to 
the believers in a body, he had also a private interview with the 
chief of the apostles. That interview, we may suppose, preceded 
the public discussion. The object of it appears to have been, 
to put the other apostles in full possession of his views, and of 
all the facts in relation to his ministry among the heathen ; so 
that, fortified by their previous knowledge of the case, he might 
have then* support in the promiscuous assembly, where prejudice 
or misunderstanding might otherwise have placed him in a false 
light. — Xoyov rovrav, this matter, subject of discussion (De Wet) ; 
not this expression in v. 5 (Mey.), because the dispute had an 
earlier origin. 

V. 7. &<f> fjfJLtpwv tyxauav, since remote days, a long time ago ; 
comp. bf &pxb in 11, 15. The conversion of Cornelius took place 
during the time that Paul was at Tarsus (see on 11, 15) ; and 
the several years, so eventful in their character, which had 
elapsed since that period, would appear in the retrospect a long 
time. — iv yfuv .... oto/ultos pw, made clwice among us (the apos- 
tles) that by my mouth, etc., (Mey. De Wet. Win.). The subse- 
quent clause forms the proper object of c&Ac&ito. Some supply 
needlessly Ipi (Olsh.), and others incorrectly make br fjfuv a 
Hebraistic accusative, selected me or us. See W. } 32. 3. The 
meaning is not necessarily that no heathen had heard or em- 
braced the gospel till Peter preached it to them ; but that it was 
he whom God appointed to convey the gospel to them under 
circumstances which showed it to be manifestly his will that 
they should be admitted into the church without circumcision. — 
For the generic thy, see on 11, 18. 

V. 8. 6 KapSuryvwarrp .... avrois, the heart-knowing Grod (who 
could judge, therefore, of the sincerity of their repentance and 
faith) testified for them (dat comm.). The testimony consisted 

31 
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of the miraculous giftg which he imparted to them, see 10, 45. 
He had thus shown that ceremonial obedience was not essential 
to his favor ; fbr he had granted the sign of acceptance to those 
who were entirely destitute of that recommendation. 

V. 9. teal ovfcv .... auiw, and made no distinction between wi, 
who had practised the Jewish rites, and them, though they were 
still heathen in that respect (avoftot, 1 Cor. 9, 21). The next 
clause states how he had manifested this impartiality — rjj vurru 
.... avrdv, in that by faith he purified their hearts, i. e. in connection 
with their reception of the gospel, had made them partakers of 
the holiness which renders those who possess it acceptable in his 
sight He had bestowed this blessing as fully and freely on the . 
uncircumcised believing Gentiles, as he had upon the circumcised 
believing Jews. Peter represents the purification as effected by 
faith, in order to deny the error which would ascribe that efficacy 
to circumcision or any other legal observance. The Jewish feel- 
ing was that the heathen were unclean so long as they were un- 
circumcised. The Spirit is the efficient author of sanctification ; 
but faith as used here is a belief of the truth (2 Thess. 2, 13), 
* especially of that -which relates to the atonement of Christ (1 
John 1, 7), and the Spirit employs the truth as the means of 
sanctification. 

V. 10. vw ofo, Now therefore, i. e. after such evidence that 
God does not require the heathen to submit to Jewish rites. — rl 
irecpalcre rbv &ov, why do ye tempt God, make presumptuous trial 
of his power and patience by demanding new proofs of his will ; 
see 5, 9; Matt 4, 7; 1 Cor. 10, 9. This sense, is partly Hebra- 
istic, and we must compare the verb with hoj, in order to obtain 
the full idea. — ^ri^cmu (= «ri£orcs) £vyov, that you should place 
(= by placing) a yoke, etc. This is a lax use of the epexegeti* 
cal infinitive. W.i 44. 1. — Sv ovre, *. t. A., which neither our 
fathers, etc. "By this yoke," says Neander, "which Peter 
represents as having been always so irksome to the Jews, he 
certainly did not mean the external observance of ceremonies 
simply as such, since he would by no means persuade the Jew- 
ish Christians to renounce them. But he meant the external 
observance of the law, in so far as this proceeded from an inter- 
nal subjection of the conscience to its power, such as exists 
when justification and salvation are made to depend on the 
performance of legal requirements. Those in this state of mind 
must fear lest they peril their salvation by the slightest deviation 
from the law ; they suffer the painful scrupulosity which leads to 
the invention of manifold checks, in order to guard themselves, 
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by a self-imposed constraint, against every possible transgression 
of its commands." 

V. 11. SXXd marks this connection : "With such an experience 
as to the law, we no longer expect salvation from that source ; 
but through the grace of the Lord Jesus believe that we sltall be 
saved. — KixctVot, also they, viz. the heathen converts. The remark 
suggests its own application. If the Jews had renounced their 
own law as unable to benefit them, and had taken the position 
of the Gentiles, it was inconsistent, as well as useless, to require 
the Gentiles to depend on the system of the Jews. The train 
of thought in Gal. 2, 15 sq. is singularly coincident with this. — 
The reference of koxcikoi to ol irarcpc? introduces an idea irrele- 
vant to the subject 

V. 12. ixriyqa-t, became silent, recalls us to the iroAAiJs ovfynj- 
«r*a* in v. 7. Peter's address had calmed the excitement, so that 
they refrained from speaking, and gave Paul and Barnabas an 
opportunity to be heard ; comp. <riyr}<rcu in the next verse. — tjkovov 
(imp erf.) implies a copious narration on the part of the speakers. 
— i$rryovfjLmw, #c. t. A. They gave this prominence to the mira- 
cles because these expressed so decisively God's approval of 
their course in receiving the heathen without circumcision. That 
-was now the main point in question. We see from Gal. 2, 7 sq., 
that the narrative embraced also other topics. 

Verse 8 13-21. Speech of the Apostle James. 

V. 13. The speaker is the James mentioned in 12, 17. Paul 
names him before Peter and John in Gal. 2, 9 because he was 
pastor of the church at Jerusalem and perhaps president of the 
council. — &Tr€Kpi3Tj, proceeded to speak (see 3, 12) ; or, very prop- 
erly, answered, since the position of the Judaistic party challenged 
a reply. 

V. 14. 2v/£cu>v, Symeon (see 13, 1), as in 2 Pet. 1, 1 , else- 
where Itifuav, Simon, after the Heb. variation yra'nd (1 Chr. 4, 20) 
and "pvti (Gen. 29, 33). This apostle is not mentioned again in 
the Acts. His speech in the council is the last act of Peter 
which Luke has recorded. — trpwrov, at first, answers to &xf> rj^pwv 
apxaiw in v. 7. — fcrco-Kci/raTo, graciously visited, like igD in its good 
sense. — hri t*j> ovofian avrov, after his name (Luke 1, 9), i. e. who 
should be called by it, known as his people (De Wet.) ; comp. v. 
17; Deut 28, 10; Is. G3, 19; 2 Chr. 7, 14, etc. But the critical 
editions omit bri, and the dative depends then on the infinitive , 
i. e.for thy name, its acknowledgment, honor. 

V. 15. #rai rovrif k. r. A., and with this (not masculine, viz. 
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Peter, but neuter, viz. the fact just stated) agree the words of the 
prophets. As an example of their testimony, he adduces Am. 
9, 11 sq. 

V. 16. The citation conforms very nearly to the Septuagint — 
dvacrrpc^o), k. t. X., I will return and will rebuild. The expression 
implies a restoration of favor after a temporary alienation ; comp. 
Jer. 12, 15. Some recognize here the Hebraism which converts 
the first of two verbs into an adverb qualifying the second : I will 
again rebuild Meyer, De Wette, Winer (t 54. 5), reject that 
explanation. It is the less apposite here, as avd repeats the ad- 
verbial idea in the three following verbs. — avoucoSofirjo-a*, #c. t. A., 
I will rebuild the tabernacle of David which lias fallen, i. e. wQl 
restore the decayed splendor of his family, to wit, in the person 
of his Son after the flesh (Rom. 1, 3), in the Messiah. <ncrprfp 
represents the family as having fallen into such obscurity as to 
occupy the humble abode of a booth or tabernacle. The next 
words of the text describe the same condition still more strongly. 

V. 17. o7rojs &v iK&pifooxriv, k. t. X., that (telic, because the Sav- 
iour must be first sent) the rest (lit. tlwse left remaining) of men 
and all Hie heathen may seek out the Lord, av implies that it de- 
pends on them whether the purpose will be attained or defeated. 
See W. {42. 6 ; K. I 330. 4. Tlie rest of nun are the others of 
them besides the Jews, and these others are all the heathen. The 
last clause is explicative, not appositional. The Hebrew has 
they, i. e. the people of God, shall possess the residue of Edam, L e. 
those of Edom reserved for mercy, and all the (other) heathen. 
The Seventy may have confounded some of the original words 
with other similar words ; but the apostle followed their transla- 
tion of the passage, as it contained the essential idea for which 
he appealed to it. The many foreign Jews who were present 
were familiar with the Greek Scriptures, but not the Hebrew. — 
i<l> oft? . . . . fwv, upon whom my name has been called, i. e. given, 
applied to them as a sign of their relationship to God ; comp. 
James 2, 7. See the references on v. 14. Observe that the verb 
is perfect. The application of the name was future when the 
prophecy was uttered, and was still future to a great extent 
when cited at this time ; but the prediction was as good as al- 
ready verified, because the purpose of God made it certain. 
— bf avrovs is a Hebraism, founded on the use of "htk as the 
sign of relation (Olsh. De Wet. Mey.). Gesen. Heb.Gr. f 121. 
1. The foregoing citation from Amos was pertinent in a twofold 
way : first, it announced that the heathen were to be admitted 
with the Jews into the kingdom of Christ ; and, secondly, it con- 
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tained no recognition of circumcision, or other Jewish ceremonies, 
as prerequisite to their reception. — irdvra after ravra (T. R.) is 
not approved. 

V. 18. The Words here are a comment of James on the proph- 
ecy. — yvuxrra .... avrov, Known from the beginning unto God are all 
his works. The present call of the Gentiles, after having been 
so long foretold, was an evidence and illustration of the truth 
here asserted. Hence, the apostle would argue, if God, in ex- 
tending the gospel to the heathen without requiring them to be 
circumcised, was carrying into effect an eternal purpose, it be- 
came them to acquiesce in it ; their opposition to his plan would 
be as unavailing as it was criminal. — The variations of the text 
in this verse are numerous, but nearly all yield the same mean- 
ing. They may be seen in Griesbach, Hahn, Teschendorf, Green, 
and others. Lachman adheres to the common reading, with the 
exception of jrvpup for &<j>, and Zpyov for tyya. 

V. 19. fyw Kp6*>, JT (for my part, without dictating to others) 
judge, decide as my opinion. On tyo, as thus restrictive, see W. 
♦ 22. 6. The verb affords no proof that the speaker's authority 
TOas greater than that of the other apostles; comp. 16,4. — firj 
vapcvoykuv, that we ought not to disquiet, molest, i. e. impose on 
them the yoke of Jewish ceremonies ; see v. 10. The infinitive 
includes often the idea of obligation or necessity. W. i 44. 3. b. 
JMEeyer urges the separate force of trapd, further, i. e. in addition 
to their faith, not justified apparently by usage ; better in his last 
edition, tJiereby, along with their conversion. 

V. 20. fatoretXat, #c. t. A., that we should write to them, direct by 
letter, that they abstain. — tiXurffifiArw = ctoaAo&srw in v. 29. The 
parts of the victim not used in sacrifice, the heathen sold in the 
market as ordinary food, or ate them at feasts. The Jews, in 
their abhorrence of idolatry, regarded the use of such flesh as 
allied to the guilt of participating in idol-worship itself. See 
Horn. 14, 15 sq. ; 1 Cor. 8, 10 sq. — kcI rip iropvttaq, and from for- 
nication = licentiousness (Calv. Kuin. Olsh. Mey. De Wet.). 
Repeat &v6 before this noun. The other practices, it will be ob- 
served, relate to things which are not sinful per se, but derive 
their character from positive law, or from circumstances. The 
reason, probably, for associating this immorality with such prac- 
tices is, that the heathen mind had become so corrupt as almost 
to have lost the idea of chastity as • a virtue. 1 Other senses of 

1 See Tholack on the Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism, in the Biblical 
Repository, Vol. II. p. 441 sq. 
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wopvda, as idolatry, incest, marriage with unbelievers, concubin- 
age, have been proposed. It is against any such unusual signifi- 
cation of the word, that it occurs again in the enactment (v. 29). 
The object of the decree would require it to be framed with as 
much perspicuity as possible, and would exclude the use of terms 
out of their ordinary acceptation. — *<u rov muctov, and from what 
has been strangled, i. e. from the flesh of animals put to death in 
that way. The Jews were not allowed to eat such flesh, because 
it contained the blood; see Lev. 17, 13. 14; Deut 12, 16, 23. — 
jccu rov ai/uaro?, and from blood, which the heathen drank often at 
their idolatrous feasts, and at other times and in various ways 
mingled with their food. 

V. 21. This verse assigns a reason for the proposed restric- 
tions, and that is, that the Jewish believers, being so accustomed 
to hear the things in question forbidden, were naturally sensitive 
in regard to them, and hence it was necessary, for the sake of 
peace and harmony, that the heathen converts should refrain 
from such practices. This view of the connection is the most 
natural one. Calvin, Hcmsen, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, and 
others, agree in it. Neander follows Clirysostom, who supposes 
the words to explain why it was proposed to instruct the -Gentiles 
only : the Jews had no occasion to be informed what the law re- 
quired of them ; for Moses in every city, etc. This interpretation 
not only turns the mind abruptly from one train of thought to 
another, but appears to concede more to the advocates of circum- 
cision than the question at issue would allow. To have justified 
the prohibitions on such ground would be recognizing the perpe- 
tuity of the Mosaic rites, so far as the Jews were concerned ; 
and we cannot suppose that the apostles at this time either enter- 
tained that view, or would give any direct countenance to it in 
the minds of others. 

Verses 22-29. They appoint Messengers to the Churches, and 

send a Letter by them. 



V. 22. totc c&>£c, k. t. A., Then the apostles .... resolved, 
selected men from themselves, to send them, etc. £#eXc£afi&ov? passes 
into the accusative, because the object of the governing verb, 
dirooroAoi?, serves at the same time as the subject of the infini- 
tive. K. $ 307. R. 2. — Judas is known only from this notice. 
His surname opposes the conjecture that he was Judas Thad- 
deus, the apostle. There is no proof that he was a brother of 
Joseph Barsabas,the candidate for the apostleship (1,23). — Stiai 
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bacame Paul's associate in his second missionary tour (v. 40). 
For StXo? in the Acts, we have always StAovayo? in the Epistles. 
The former was his Jewish name probably, the latter his Gentile 
or foreign name ; see on 13, 9. — ^yov/icvovs, leading, eminent for 
reputation and authority (Luke 22, 26). 

V. 23. ypfyarm. The nominative of a participle refers often 
to a preceding substantive in a different case, when that substan- 
tive forms in fact the logical subject of the clause. K. i 313. 1 ; 
W. } 64. IL 2. The impersonal expression at the head of the 
sentence is equivalent to a transitive verb with the dative as 
nominative. K. } 307. R. 5. — Kara rip 'Avnoxciov, #c. t. A., through" 
out Antioch and Syria, etc., since the brethren were in different 
places. We see here how extensively the Judaizers had at- 
tempted to spread their views. The scene at Antioch (v. 1) was 
only an example of what had occurred in many other places. As 
to the origin of the churches in Syria and Cilicia, see on v. 41. — 
* Xnip*w> sc. keyowrt. It is remarkable, says Neander, that this word, 
as a form of epistolary salutation, occurs only here and in James 
1, 1, with the exception of 23, 26, where it is a Roman who em- 
ploys it It would account for the coincidence if we suppose 
that the Apostle James drew up this document. His office as 
pastor of the church would very naturally devolve that service 
on him. The occurrence of x ^^ here and in the Epistle, Ben- 
gel, Bleek, and others, point out as an indication that the two 
compositions are from the same hand. 

V. 24. l£ rjiuav,from us, which accords with v. 1. — h-apaiav, 
disquieted, perplexed; see Gal. 1, 7. — Xoyot? may have, as Stier 
tfrinka, a disparaging force : -with words merely, as opposed to the 
truth or sound doctrine. — amo-KcudJ ovtcs ras ijrvxas vfuov, subverting 
your souls, i. e. unsettling, removing them from the pure faith of 
the gospel. This clause describes the effect or tendency of the 
views which those who received the decrees were urged by the 
false teachers to adopt — Trcpirc/M'ec&u, *. r. A., that ye must be 
circumcised, and keep the law. For this power of the infinitive, 
9ee on v. 19. Sciv is not to be supplied. — oU ov SicorciAa/^a, 
whom we did not command, i. e. instruct, authorize. This declar- 
ation may be aimed at a pretence on their part that they had 
teen sent forth by the church at Jerusalem, or at least that they 
represented the sentiments of that church. 

V. 25. yevo/xevots 6fio&vfia&6v 9 having met together ( Vulg. Neand. ) ; 

but better, having become of one mind, unanimous (Bng. Str. Mey.). 

Kuinoel and De Wette are undecided. According to the latter 

view, the expression represents this perfect harmony as having 
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been attained after some diversity of opinion ; see v. 5. — fcXcf- 
aptvovs exemplifies again the construction in v. 22. — Bapvdfia *<u 
IIavA<p. This deviation from the usual order of these names since 

13, 13, as De Wettc remarks after Bleek, testifies to the writer's 
diplomatic accuracy. Paul had spent but little time at Jerusalem, 
and Barnabas was still a more familiar name there (comp. 9, 27), 
than that of the apostle to the Gentiles. 

V. 26. d^ponrot? .... avToiv, men who have given up, jeoparded, 
their lives ; comp. 9, 24 ; 13, 50 ; 14, 5. 19. There was a special 
reason, no doubt, for this commendation of Paul and Barnabas. 
It would serve to counteract any attempts which the Jewish party 
might make, or had made, to discredit their religious views and 
impair their reputation as teachers. 

V. 27. ovv, tlvercfore, i. e. in conformity with the conclusion in 
v. 25. — kgu aurov?, *. r. X., also themselves by word announcing 
(when they shall be present) the same things, i. e. that we now 
write to you (Neand. Mey. De Wet) ; not the same things that 
Paul and Barnabas have taught. Sua \6yov indicates clearly that 
the oral communication was to confirm the contents of the letter 
or the written communication. "Judas and Silas," says Stier 
(Reden der Apostel, I. p. 90), "should certify that the letter had 
actually proceeded from a unanimous resolve of the church at 
Jerusalem, and that Barnabas and Saul were thus honored and 
beloved there ; they should give fuller information respecting the 
decrees, and answer every inquiry that might be proposed, as 
living epistles, confirmed by the letter and confirming* it in re- 
turn ; and thus by their word they should restore again the 
harmony which those unsent members of their church had dis- 
turbed." 

V. 28. 8o£c yap, For it seemed good, i. e. and especially how it 
seemed good, ydp specifies the part of the letter which the writ- 
ers had more particularly in view in ra aura. — nr/ciyum Kalrjfjuv=z 
nvwfULTi iv rjfuv (Olsh.). See 5, 3 and note there. The expression 
represents the two agencies as distinct from each other, as well 
as consentaneous (De Wet). — fjfuv includes all (see v. 23) who 
took part in the action of the council. They were conscious of 
having adopted their conclusions under the guidance of the 
Spirit, and claimed for them the authority of infallible decisions. 
— t&v renders &ramy#c€s an adjective. B. } 125. 6. The things 
in question are said to be necessary, not (excepting the last of 
them) because they were wrong in themselves, but because the 
Gentile Christians were bound by the law of charity (see Rom. 

14, 15) to avoid a course which, while it involved no question of 
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conscience on their part, would offend and grieve their Jewish 
brethren, and lead inevitably to strife and alienation. 

V. 29. oarcxccr&u, to wit, that ye abstain. For this definitive 
use of the infinitive, see W. i 44. 1 : C. } 623. — It is not perhaps 
accidental that mywcias has here a different position from that in v. 
20 ; see also 21, 25. — i( Snr . . . . cavrovs Neander compares with 
acnrcAov cavrov Trjpelv &v6 rov Kocfiav in James 1, 27. The similarity 
is striking, and may indicate the same hand in the two passages 
(see on v. 23). — c5 wpo&rc, ye will do well, what is right and com- 
mendable ; see 10, 33 ; 3 John v. 6. — ZppaxrSe, like the Latin 
valele. 

Verses 30-35. Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch, 

V. 80. ow, therefore, since the foregoing decision was prelimi- 
nary to their departure. — aTrokvtems, having been dismissed, i. e. 
in all probability with religious services (v. 33 ; 13, 3), and perhaps 
"with an escort for some miles on the way (v. 3). — to 7rA.i}£o9, the 
multitude; see v. 12 and 6, 2. They call at once an assembly of 
the believers to hear their report 

V. 31. hrl tq trapaKXrjcr€iy at the consolation (lit upon as the 
cause) furnished by the letter. They approve of what had been 
done ; they rejoice at the prospect of so happy a termination of 
the dispute. Some understand irapcucX^a-ci of exhortation, which 
certainly is not required by that sense of the verb in the next 
^rerse (Mey.), and does not accord well with the contents of so 
authoritative a letter. 

V. 32. #c<u avrai TrpcxfiTJTaL ovrcs, also themselves being propliets, 
i e. as well as Paul and Barnabas, and so competent to give the 
instruction needed. — irapcKaAco-av, exhorted, viz. in view of the 
present danger, that they should rely on Christ for salvation, and 
not cleave to the law of works. — &rc<mypt£ai>, confirmed, shows 
the happy effect of their labors. 

V. 33. per ctpijio^f, with peace ; the parting salutation (16, 36 ; 
iViark 5, 34 ; Luke 7, 50). The brethren took leave of them with 
"the best wishes for their safety and welfare. Judas and Silas 
lx>th returned to Jerusalem, as their commission would require, 
"but Silas must have soon rejoined Paul at Antioch, since we find 
him there in v. 40. Luke has passed over that second journey. 

V. 34. Griesbach, Lachmann, Teschendorf, and others, strike 
out this verse. Most of the manuscripts omit it, or read it vari- 
ously. It is a gloss probably, supposed to be required by v. 40. 
If the text be genuine and Silas remained at Antioch, we must 

32 
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understand the plural in v. 33 as including one or more persons 
along with Judas, who had also come down from Jerusalem, 
though the narrative is otherwise silent concerning them. 

V. 35. ka-ptfiov. This was the interval between the return to 
Antioch (v. 30), and the departure on the next missionary tour 
(v. 40). Some propose to insert here the scene described in GaL 
2, 1 1 sq. ; but that such a reaction in favor of Judaism as appeared 
on that occasion should have taken place so soon after the decis- 
ion at Jerusalem, is altogether improbable. See note on 18, 23. 
— koll adds evayy€)u£6fi€voi to the other participle as epexegetical : 
what they taught was the glad tidings or the gospel; not in- 
structed believers and preached to those who had not believed 
(Alf.). See 4, 18 ; 5, 42 ; 11, 26 ; 28, 31. 

Verses 36-41. Paul and Barnabas resume their Work in different 

Fields of Labor. 

V. 36. /xera 8c' nva? ^/t«pas, Now after certain days, denotes ap- 
parently a short period; comp. 9, 19; 16, 12. — $vj strengthens the 
exhortation ; see 13, 2. — c7rurKd/ra>fi€^a .... ira* c^ouo-i may in- 
volve an attraction, viz. that of the subject of the last clause 
drawn into the first : let us go to see ... . how the brethren are ( W. 
i 66. 5) ; or an ellipsis : let us visit the brethren, and see (as in the 
E. V.) Junv they are. — cv als is plural because vaarav irokiv is col- 
lective. W. ) 21. 3; K. i 332. 5. — tt&s tyown, how they are, in 
the mind of Paul, would have respect mainly to their spiritual 
welfare. 

V. 37. iftovXcwraro, determined (see v. 5, 33 ; 27, 39). The 
feelings of Barnabas may have influenced him in this decision, 
more than his judgment, since he and Mark were cousins (ayafrwt); 
see Col. 4, 10. ifiovka-o, unshed, is an ancient reading, but on the 
whole less approved, in part because it softens down the alterca- 
tion, and may have been added for that reason. 

V. 38. rfiiov, deemed it just, fitting. Paul viewed the question 
on its ethical side and not as a personal matter. — rhv dnwrravra 
6.V aviw, who departed from tJiem (13, 13), in dereliction of his 
duty ; comp. Luke 8, 13. — tovtov, this one (emphatic here), who 
proved so fickle. — It is pleasing to know that Mark did not forfeit 
the apostle's esteem so as to be unable to regain it. He became 
subsequently Paul's companion in travel (Col. 4, 10), and in 2 
Tim. 4,11 elicits from him the commendation that he was " pro- 
fitable to him for the ministry." 

V. 39. cyc^cro raf>ofucr/A09, a severe contention arose. Barnabas 
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insisted on his purpose, Paul on his view of the merits of the 
case ; and as neither would yield, they parted. Some writers 
lay all the blame on Barnabas (Bmg.), in spite of the impar- 
tiality of the text. There was heat evidently on both sides. — wot€ 
.... 6\Xrj\wv, so that they departed from one another. This sepa- 
ration refers, not to the rupture of their friendship, but to their 
proceeding in different directions, instead of laboring together as 
heretofore. The infinitive after wart is said to represent the act 
as a necessary or logical sequence of what precedes ; the indica- 
tive as an absolute or unconditioned fact See Klotz ad Devar. 
IL p. 772. It deserves to be remarked, that this variance did not 
estrange these brethren from their work, or occasion any perma- 
nent diminution of their regard for each other. In 1 Cor. 9, 6, 
which was written after this occurrence, Paul alludes to Barna- 
bas as a Christian teacher, who possessed and deserved the 
fullest confidence of the churches. The passage contains fairly 
that implication. Even the error* of Barnabas in yielding to the 
Jewish party (Gal. 2, 13) leads Paul to speak of him as one of 
the very last men (teal Rapvdpas, i. e. even he) whom any one 
would suppose capable of swerving from the line of duty. And 
who can doubt that Barnabas reciprocated these sentiments 
towards the early, long-tried friend with whom he had acted in 
so many eventful scenes, and whom he saw still animated by the 
same affection towards himself, and the same devotion to the 
cause of their common Master? Luke does not mention the 
name of Barnabas again in the Acts. It is impossible to trace 
him further with any certainty. One tradition is that he went to 
Milan, and died as first bishop of the church there ; another is, 
that, after living some years at Borne and Athens, he suffered 
martyrdom in his native Cyprus. The letter still extant, which 
was known as that of Barnabas even in the second century, can- 
not be defended as genuine. See Neander's Church History, 
Vol. L p. 657. That such a letter, however, was ascribed to him 
at that early period, shows how eminent a place he occupied 
among the Christians of his own and the succeeding age. 

V. 40. &riAc£a/i€vos, having chosen for himself (comp. v. 22), not 
thereupon, viz. this disagreement — wapaSoStU .... vtto iw oSo\.<£d»K, 
having been committed unto the grace of God by the bretfiren. Per- 
liaps we may infer from this remark, that the believers at Anti- 
och took Paul's view of the point at issue between him and 
Barnabas. — l&j\$€, went forth, is used of going forth as a mis- 
sionary in Luke 9, 6, and in 3 John v. 7. — The departure on this 
Second tour we may place in A. D. 51 ; for if Paul went to Jeru- 
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salem in the year 50 (see on 15, 4), the remainder of that year, 
added (if any one chooses) to the early part of the ensuing year, 
would suffice probably for the sojourn at Antioch indicated by 
Ttva? f)fA€pa<: in v. 36. It is impossible to be more definite than 
this. 

V. 41. Syria and CiHcia lay between Antioch and the eastern 
limit of the apostle's first journey. We have had no account of 
the planting of any churches there, but they date undoubtedly 
from the period of Paul's residence in that region, mentioned in 
Gal. 1, 21. See 9, 30 and note there. — emcmiplfav roe itucXtjarta^ 
confirming the churches, not candidates for admission to them; 
see 14, 22. One of these churches may have been at Tarsus, 
which Paul would naturally revisit at this time. 



CHAPTER XVI, 

Verses 1-5. Paul and Silas revisit the Churches and deliver the 

Decrees. 

V. 1. kipfirjv kcll Avarpay. Derbe and Lystra are mentioned in 
this order (the reverse of that in 14, 6), because the missionaries 
travel now from east to west. — Luke's exclamation teal IBov, and 
behold, shows how much this meeting with Timothy interested 
his feelings. — cVcet, there , viz. at Lystra. Some refer the adverb 
to Derbe ; but that view, so far from being required by Acp/fcubc 
in 20, 4, is forbidden by the text there. Lystra stands nearest 
to &ct, and is named again in the next verse, where Luke 
surely would not pass over the testimony of those who had been 
acquainted with Timothy from early life. Wieseler combines 
the two opinions by supposing that Timothy may have been a 
native of Lystra, but was now living at Derbe. — For the family 
and the early education of Timothy, sec 2 Tim. 1, 5 ; 3, 15. Paul 
terms him tckvov fiov, my son, in 1 Cor. 4, 17, probably because he 
had been the instrument of his conversion; comp. 1 Cor. 4, 15; 
Gal. 4, 19. See the note on 14, 20. — twos is to be erased after 
ywaiKos. — irurT7j<s, believing ; see on 10, 45. The mother's name 
was Eunice. It was an instance of the mixed marriages of which 
Paul writes in 1 Cor. 1, 17 sq. — "EAAijvos, a Greek, and still a hea- 
then, or at all events not a proselyte in full, as otherwise the son 
would have been circumcised. 
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V. 2. ifiaprvfKLTo, was attested, well reported of. See 6, 3 ; 10, 
22. Supposing Timothy to have been converted during Paul's 
first visit to Lystra (see on 14, 20), he had now been a disciple 
three or four years. During this time he had exerted himself, 
no doubt, for the cause of Christ both in Lystra and Iconium, and 
had thus given proof of the piety and talents which rendered 
him so useful as a herald of the cross. 

V. 3. <rvv avnp iitXStlv, to go forth with him as a preacher of 
the word ; see 2 Tim. 4, 5. — Xafiw .... avrov, having taken, he 
circumcised him, either by his own hand (Mey. De Wet), or 
procuring it to be done (Neand.). The Jews had no particular 
class of persons who performed this act The Jewish custom, it 
is said, required merely that the administrator should not be a 
heathen. See Win. Realw. I. p. 157. — 8ia tovs *IovSatous, *. t. X., 
on account of the Jews, etc. It would have repelled the Jews 
from his ministry to have seen him associated with a man whom 
they knew to be nncircumcised. Paul took this course, there- 
fore, in order to remove that obstacle to his usefulness. The 
history presents Paul here as acting on the principle stated in 1 
Cor. 9, 20 : iy€v6firfv to?s 'Iov&ubt? a>s 'Iou&cub? Iva *Iov&ubu? K€pSrj<r<D 9 
k. t. X. It was under circumstances totally different that he re- 
fused to circumcise Titus, as related in Gal. 2, 3 sq. He was 
then in the midst of those who would have regarded the act as 
ratifying their doctrine that circumcision was necessary to salva- 
tion ; see on 15, 1. In the present instance he knew (that ad- 
mission is due to his character for intelligence as well as consis- 
tency) that his aonduct would not be misunderstood or perverted; 
that the believers would view it as an accommodation merely to 
the prejudices of the Jews, and that the Jews themselves were 
in no danger of supposing him to countenance the idea that their 
keeping the law would entitle them to the favor of God. — Other 
passages extend our knowledge of this transaction. Timothy 
was not only circumcised, but set apart to the ministry " with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery " and of the apostle, 
was endued with special gifts for the office (1 Tim. 4, 14 ; 2 Tim. 
1, 6), and received at the time prophetic assurances of the success 
which awaited him in his new career (1 Tim. 1, 18). — xfiturav 
yap, k. t. X.,for all knew his father that, etc. The structure of the 
sentence is like that in 3, 10. 

V. 4. a>9 $u7Top€vovro Tas 7roXc«, As they journeyed through the 
cities on the route pursued by them. They would visit naturally 
cdl the churches in Syria and Cilicia (15, 41), and most of those 
on the main land, gathered during the apostle's former tour. As 
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Antioch and Perga were so remote from their general course, it 
is possible that they transmitted copies of the decrees to those 
places. It is not certain that the word had taken root in Perga ; 
see on 14, 25. — irapc&Sow .... Soryfiara, delivered (orally or in 
writing) to tftem tlie decrees to keep. The infinitive may be telic : 
that they should keep them ; or may involve a relative clause : 
which they should keep. Compare & VapcXa/fov Kpardv in Mark 7, 4 
See W. $ 44. 1. avroT? refers to the believers in these cities; not 
to the heathen converts merely (Mey.), since the decrees affected 
also the Jews. 

V. 5. ofo, tJierefore, i. e. as the result of this visit, and of the 
adjustment of the controversy which had divided and enfeebled 
the churches. — t$ dptS^ in the number of their members. 

Verses 6-10. They prosecute their Journey to Troas. 

V. 6. topvyuxv. See on 2, 10. To reach Phrygia from Iconium 
or Antioch, they would direct their way to the northeast. — Ta\- 
arucqv xwpav. Galatia was bounded on the north by Paphlagonia 
and Bithynia, on the east by Pontus and Cappadocia (separated 
from them by the river Halys), on the south by Cappadocia and 
Phrygia, and on the west by Phrygia and Bithynia. Among the 
principal cities were Ancyra, made the metropolis by Augustus, 
and Pessinus. Kiepert draws the line of Paul's course, on his 
map, so as to include these places, on the natural supposition that 
he would' aim to secure first the prominent towns. See on 18, 1. 
It is evident from the Epistle to the Galatians (see, e. g., 4 K 19), 
that it was the apostle Paul who first preached the gospel in this 
country ; and since he found disciples here on his third mission- 
ary tour (see 18, 23), it must have been at this time that he laid 
the foundation of the Galatian churches (Gal. 1, 2). Such is the 
opinion of the leading critics. See note on 14, 6. — kuAvScvt**, 
k. t. A., being restrained by the Holy Spirit, etc. The act of this 
participle, it will be observed, was subsequent to that of &u\$6vr*s 
and prior to that of jA&Wc? (v. 7). The course of the move- 
ment may be sketched thus. The travellers, having passed 
through the eastern section of Phrygia into Galatia, proposed 
next to preach the word in proconsular Asia (see on 2, 9). With 
that view they turned their steps to the southwest, and, crossing 
the north part of Phrygia, came down to the frontier of Mysia, 
the first province in Asia which they would reach in that direc- 
tion. Being informed here that they were not to execute this 
design, they turned again towards the north and attempted to go 
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into Bithynia, which was adjacent to Mysia. Restrained from 
that purpose, they passed by Mysia, i. e. did not remain there to 
preach, and proceeded to Troas. — This portion of the apostle's 
travels, though they embrace so wide a circuit, admits of very 
little geographical illustration. Phrygia and Galatia are parts of 
Asia Minor, of which the ancient writers have left but few 
notices and which remain comparatively unknown to the pres- 
ent day. We must infer from 18, 23, that Paul gained disci- 
plea in Phrygia at this time, but in what places is uncertain. 
Colosse was a Phrygian city, and may have received the gospel 
on this journey, unless it be forbidden by Col. 2, 1. The opinion 
of the best critics is, that the apostle includes the Colossians in 
that passage among those who had not "seen his face in the 
flesh." — rfc wvrvfia liycrou, the Spirit of Jesus, i. e. which he sends. 
There is no parallel passage, unless it be Bom. 8, 9. 'lrpxtv has 
been lost from some copies, but belongs to the text The Spirit, 
says Reuss, appears here in a sphere of activity, made more prom- 
inent in the Acts than in all the other writings of the New 
Testament " Thus, it is the Spirit who conducts Philip in the 
road to Gaza (8, 29), who instructs Peter to receive the messen- 
gers of Cornelius (10, 19 ; 11, 12), who causes Barnabas and Paul 
to be sent to the heathen (13, 2. 4), who directs the missionaries 
in the choice of their route (16, 6. 7), who urges Paul to Jerusalem 
(20, 22), who chooses the pastors of the churches (20, 28) etc." * 
V. 8. wopcA^dVrcs tijv Mvomv, having passed by Mysia, having 
left it aside without remaining to preach there ; comp. irap<nr\cv- 
otuin 20, 16, and iraf*\$€tv in Mark 6, 48. Wieseler (Chronolo- 
gic, p. 36), Alford, Howson apparently, and others prefer this 
meaning here. Some render having passed along Mysia, i. e. the 
border of Mysia Minor, which belonged to Bithynia, whereas 
Mysia Major belonged to proconsular Asia (De Wet.) The 
boundary was a political one, and no distinct frontier existed, 
'which the travellers could have had any motive for tracing so 
exactly. — Kariprpxur, came down from the inner highlands to the 
coast — cis Tpoxz&z, unto Troas, the name of a district or a city ; 
here the latter, called fully Alexandria Troas, on the Hellespont, 
about four miles from the site of the ancient Troy. It was the 
transit harbor between the north-west of Asia Minor and Mace- 
donia. Paul passed and repassed here on two other occasions 
(20, 6; 2 Cor. 2, 12). It is correct that Luke represents Troas 
tiere as distinct from Mysia. Under Nero, Troas and the vicinity 

* Historic de la Theologte Chretienne, Tome second, p. 603 (Strasbourg 1852). 
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formed a separate territory, having the rights of Roman freedom 
(De Wet Bottg.). 

V. 9. kcu opa/xo, k. t. A. Whether Paul saw this vision in a 
dream, or in a state of ecstasy (see 10, 10; 22, 17), the language 
does not decide. 8ia t^s wktos suggests one of the conditions of 
the first mode, but would not be inconsistent with the other. — 
ayrjp Maxc&oy, a man revealed to him as a Macedonian ; comp. 9, 
12. — Siapasy having crossed, i. e. the northern part of the ^Egean. 
— P<nqSri<rov r^uv, kelp us, because the one here represented 
many. 

V. 10. i&jrrjo-afLcv, we sought, i. e. by immediate inquiry for a 
ship (Alf.). Paul had made known the vision to his associates. 
Here for the first time the historian speaks of himself as one of 
the party, and in all probablity because he joined it at Troas. 
The introduction would be abrupt for the style of a modern 
work, it is true ; but, on the other hand, to have had from Luke 
any formal account of the manner in which he became connected 
with the apostle would have been equally at variance with the 
simplicity and reserve which distinguish the sacred writers. Nor 
does it account at all more naturally for this sudden use of the 
plural, to imagine (it is a figment purely) that Luke adopts 
here the narrative of another writer ; for, we may just as well 
suppose him to speak thus abruptly in his own name, as to allow 
him to introduce another person as doing it, without apprising as 
of the change. See marginal note on p. 16. 

Verses 11-15. Paul and his Associates arrive in Europe, 'and 

preach at PhilippL 

V. 11. €v&vSpofjLtjaafi€v, we ran by a straight course. In the 
nautical language of the ancients, as in that of the moderns, to run 
meant to sail before the wind, see 27, 16. Luke observes almost 
a technical precision in the use of such terms. His account 
of the voyage to Rome shows a surprising familiarity with sea* 
life. — ci9 ^afjLoSpaKriv, unto Samothrace, which they reached the 
first day. This island, the present Samothraki, is about half way 
between Troas and Ncapolis, and is the highest land in this part 
of the ,/Egean, except Mount Athos. The ordinary currents here 
are adverse to sailing northward; but southerly winds, though 
they are brief, blow strongly at times and overcome entirely that 
disadvantage. With such a wind, "the vessel in which Paul 
sailed would soon cleave her way through the strait between 
Tenedos and the main, past the Dardanelles, and near the eastern 
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shore of Imbros. On rounding the northern end of this island, 
they would open Samothrace, which had hitherto appeared as a 
higher and more distant summit over the lower mountains of 
Imbros. Leaving this island, and bearing now a little to the 
west, and having the wind still (as our sailors say) two or three 
points abaft the beam, they steered for Samothrace, and under 
the shelter of its high shore, anchored for the* night." See the 
nautical proofs in Howson. — cfc NcaA-aXi?, unto Naples, a Thracian 
city on the Strymonic gulf, the modern Cavallo. It was north- 
west from Samothrace, but even with a southerly wind could be 
reached in seven or eight hours. As the same verb describes 
the remainder of the journey, it might seem as if they merely 
touched here, but did not land, proceeding along the coast to 
some harbor nearer to Philippi than this. Some writers would 
place the port of that city further west than the present Cavallo. 
It is generally agreed, however, that Neapolis was the nearest 
town on the sea, and hence, though the distance was not less 
than ten miles, was identical with Philippi as to purposes of 
travel and trade. Cavallo is the nearest port at present, and the 
shore appears to have undergone no change either from recession 
or advance. 1 

V. 12. Philippi was on a steep acclivity of the Thracian Her- 
mus, where this range slopes towards the sea, on a small stream 
called Gangas, or Gangitas. It was at some distance east of the 
Strymon, and not on that river, as some have said. The adjacent 
plain is memorable in Roman history, as the place where the 
battle was fought between the Republicans under Brutus, and 
the followers of Antony and Augustus. — 7ns .... fcoAwvta, which 
is the chief city of the province of Macedonia, being a colony, irpwrq 
designates it as one of the first places there, and Kok&vta explains 
the ground of the epithet Augustus had sent a colony thither 
(see Diet of Antt s. colonia), which had conferred upon it new 
importance. Some understand irparrq geographically : first as they 
entered Macedonia, which Winer calls the simplest explanation. 
That Neapolis lay farther east, does not clash with this view ; for 
those who adopt it take Macedonia here in the Greek sense, 
which assigns Neapolis to Thrace. It is a stronger objection, 
that Luke would then mean Greek Macedonia here, but else- 
where the Roman province so named, i. e. Northern Greece in 
distinction from Achaia, or Southern Greece ; see on 18, 5. Fur- 



1 My thanks are due to the Rev. Dr. Hill of Athens for inquiries in relation to 
thia Doint. 
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ther, iori indicates a permanent distinction ; whereas fy would 
have been more natural to mark an incident of the journey (was 
first on their way). The proper capital of Macedonia (hence 
not Trfxlrrq in that sense) was Thessalonica. If the earlier divis- 
ion into four parts still continued, Amphipolis was politically first in 
pars prima. " It may be added," says Akerman, " in confirmation 
of the words of Luke, that there are colonial coins of Philippi 
from the reign of Augustus to that of Caracalla." It is frequenly 
said, that this was the first place on the continent of Europe 
where the gospel was preached ; But we have no certain knowl- 
edge of the origin of the church of Rome, and, very possibly, it 
may have been founded by some of the converts on the day of 
Pentecost. The church at Philippi was the first church in Europe 
which the apostle Paul established. — rjfxipaq twos, certain days, 
denotes apparently the few days which they spent there before 
the arrival of the Sabbath. 

V. 13. Instead of the received c£u> rfj? ttoAco*, the later criticism 
would read c£w tj}s wvXrp, out oftiie gate. This part of the narrative 
shows often the presence of the historian. — irapa irordfwv, beside a 
river, viz. the Gangas. The name was unimportant, but could 
hardly fail to be known to Luke, who was so familiar with Philippi; 
see on v. 40. The river may possibly have been the more distant 
Strymon (Neand. Mey.) ; though if irv\rp be the correct word, the 
stream intended must be a nearer one. In summer the Gangas is 
almost dry, but in winter or after rains may be full and swollen.—* 
ov . . . . cTvot, where (according to an ancient usage in that city) 100* 
wont to be a place of prayer (Kuin. Neand. Mey. De Wet). The 
Jews preferred to assemble near the water on account of the lus- 
trations which accompanied their worship. Neander illustrates 
this usage from what Tertullian says of them (De Jejun., c, 16) : 
"per omne litus quocunque in aperto — preces ad cesium mittunt" 
See also Jos. Antt 14. 10. 23. The irpoo-tvxrj here appears to have 
been, not an edifice, but a space or inclosure in the open air con- 
secrated to this use. The word was so well known as the desig- 
nation of a Jewish chapel or oratory that it passed into the Latin 
language in that sense. The rendering where prayer was wont to 
be made (E. V.) does not agree easily with dixa. Instead of the 
substantive verb, the predicate would be ytvctr&u (12, 5), or iroaur- 
9<u (1 Tim. 2, 1). — In cAaAofyicv Luke appears as one of the 
speakers. — reus crwcX^oixrcus yuv<u£4 the women who came together 
for prayer. The absence of a synagogue shows that the Jews 
here were not numerous. Those who met for prayer were chiefly 
women, and even some of these were converts .to Judaism. 
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V. 14. Koi «s yuvrj, k. t. A. Lydia was a very common name 
among the Greeks and the Romans. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that it coincided with the name of her country. Possibly 
she may have borne a different name at home, but was known 
among strangers as Lydia or the Lydian (Wetst). She is said 
to have been a setter of purple, sc. cloths, from Thyatira. That 
city was on the confines of Lydia and Mysia ; and the Lydians, 
as ancient writers testify, were famous for precisely such fabrics. 
They possessed that reputation even in Homer's time ; see II. 4. 
141. An. inscription, "the dyers/' has been found among the 
rains of Thyatira. — fjnoxxv (relative imperf.) was hearing, while 
he discoursed (14, 9; 15, 12); not when the act (807V01&) took 
place (Alf.). — i$s .... KapSiav, wlwse heart the Lord opened, i. e. 
in conformity with other passages (Matt 11, 25 sq. ; Luke 24, 45; 
1 Cor. 3, 6. 7), enlightened, impressed by his Spirit, and so pre- 
pared to receive the truth. — irpwrtx&v, so as to attend (ecbatic) ; 
or less obvious, to attend (telic). 

V. 15. £9 Sk i8airrio-9€. It is left indefinite whether she was 
baptized at once, or after an interval of some days. — 6 oIkos avrrp, 
her house, family. " Here," says De Wette, " as well as in v. 33 ; 
18, 8 ; 1 Cor. 1, 16, some would find a proof for the apostolic 
baptism of children ; but there is nothing here which shows that 
any except adults were baptized." According to his view (in 
Stud, und Krit, p. 6^9, 1830) of the meaning of 1 Cor. 7, 14, it 
is impossible that baptism should have been applied to children 
in the primitive churches. In arguing from the case of children 
to that of married persons, one of whom is an unbeliever, in 
order to justify the continnance of the relation, " the apostle must 
appeal to something which lay out of the disputed case, but 
which had a certain similarity and admitted of an application to 
it. This something is nothing else than the relation which the 
children of Christian parents in general sustain to the Christian 
church, and the expression ' your children ' refers to all the Cor- 
inthian Christians. The children of Christians were not yet re- 
ceived properly into a Christian community, were not yet baptized, 
and did not take part in the devotional exercises and love-feasts 
of the church ; accordingly, they might have been regarded as 
unclean (d*a£apra), with as much reason as the unbelieving 
converts could be so regarded. In this passage, therefore, we 
have a proof that children had not begun to be baptized in the 
time of the apostles." The oIko? avrfp, as Meyer remarks, con- 
sisted probably of women who assisted Lydia in her business. 
" When Jewish or heathen families," he says further, " became 
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Christians, the children in them could have been baptized only 
in cases in which they were so far developed that they could 
profess their faith in Christ, and did actually profess it ; for this 
was the universal requisition for the reception of baptism ; see, 
also, v. 31. 33 ; 18, 8. On the contrary, if the children were still 
unable to believe, they did not partake of the rite, since they 
were wanting in what the act presupposed. The baptism of 
children is not to be considered as an apostolic institution, but 
arose gradually in the post-apostolic age, after early and long 
continued resistance, in connection with certain views of doctrine, 
and did not become general in the church till after the time of 
Augustine. The defence of infant baptism transcends the domain 
of exegesis, and must be given up to that of dogmatics." Since 
a confession of faith preceded baptism, says Olshausen, " it is im- 
probable in the highest degree that by 'her household' (oLcot 
avrr^s) children of an immature age are to be understood ; those 
baptized with her were relatives, servants, grown up children. 
We have not, in fact, a single sure proof-text for the baptism of 
children in the apostolic age, and the necessity of it cannot be 
derived from the idea of baptism." He says on 1 Cor. 1, 17, that 
" nothing can be inferred in favor of infant baptism from the word 
'household' (o&cos), because the adult members of the household 
(comp. 1 Cor. 16, 15), or the servants in it, may alone be meant" 
Neander maintains the same view of this class of passages. 
" Since baptism marked the entrance into communion with Christ, 
it resulted from the nature of the rite, that a confession of faith 
in Jesus as the Redeemer would be made by the person to be 
baptized. As baptism was closely united with a conscious en* 
trance on Christian communion, faith and baptism were always 
connected with one another ; and thus it is in the highest degree 
probable that baptism was performed only in instances where 
both could meet together, and that the practice of infant baptism 
was unknown at this period. We cannot infer the existence of 
infant baptism from the instance of the baptism of whole fam- 
ilies ; for the passage in 1 Cor. 16, 15 shows the fallacy of such a 
conclusion, as from that it appears that the whole family of Ste- 
phanus, who were baptized by Paul, consisted of adults. . . . From 
whom (if it belonged to the first Christian age) could the institu- 
tion of infant baptism have proceeded? Certainly it did not 
come directly from Christ himself. Was it from the primitive 
church in Palestine, from an injunction given by the earlier apos- 
tles ? But among the Jewish Christians circumcision was held 
as a seal of the covenant, and hence they had so much less 
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occasion to make use of another dedication for their children. 
Could it then have been Paul that first introduced among hea- 
then Christians this change in the use of baptism ? But this 
would agree least of all with the peculiar Christian characteris- 
tics of this apostle. He who says of himself that Christ sent 
him, not to baptize, but to preach the gospel; he who always 
kept his eye fixed on one thing, justification by faith, and 
so carefully avoided everything which could give a handle or 
a support to the notion of justification by outward things 
(auyMcuea), — how could he have set up infant baptism against 
the circumcision that continued to be practised by the Jewish 
Christians ? In this case, the dispute carried on with the Juda- 
izing party, on the necessity of circumcision, would easily have 
given an opportunity of introducing this substitute into the contro- 
versy, if it had really existed. The evidence arising from silence 
on this topic has, therefore, the greater weight" * It may be 
proper to regard the decisions of such men as representing the 
testimony of the present biblical scholarship on this controverted 
subject It is the more proper to accord to them this character, 
because they proceed from men whose ecclesiastical position 
would naturally dispose them to adopt a different view; who 
contend that infant baptism, having been introduced, is allow- 
able, notwithstanding their acknowledgment that it has no scrip- 
tural warrant — ci Ke*pt#carc, if ye have judged, i. e. by admitting 
her to baptism, and thus declaring their confidence in her. ci is 
preferred to lirci out of modesty. — ttcot^v t<3 #cv/ho>, trusting to tJie 
Lord, i. e. having faith in him, a believer; comp. 10, 45; 16, 1. — 
TOf>c/9caocro i?fias, constrained us; not that tJiey needed so much 
entreaty, but that she could not employ less in justice to her 
grateful feelings. Some think that they were reluctant to accept 
the proffered hospitality, lest they should seem to be actuated by 
mercenary motives. The apostle was by no means indifferent 
to that imputation (20, 34 ; 2 Cor. 12, 17. 19) ; but it is incorrect 
to say that he never showed himself unmindful of it He was 
the guest of Gaius at Corinth (Rom. 16, 23), and was aided re- 
peatedly by Christian friends, when his circumstances made it 
necessary (24, 23 ; 28, 10 ; Phil. 4, 15 sq.). 

Verses 16-18. Healing of a Demoniac Woman. 

V. 16. hyhrcro oc, Now it came to pass on a subsequent day 
(Neand. De Wet). — cfe irpoo-cu^v, unto the place of prayer, which 

1 Abridged from Ryland's translation. Pflanzang, n. 8. w., Band I. p. 278. 
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may omit the article as definite, because it was the only such 
place there. • But some editors (Grsb. Lchm.) insert rrpr. — nxu£&- 
o-Krpt .... TrvSwvos, a female slave (Gal. 4, 22) having the spirit of 
a pythoness, i. e. of a diviner who was supposed to have received 
her gift of prophecy from Apollo. Luke describes the woman 
according to her reputed character ; he does not express here his 
own opinion of the case. His view agreed no doubt with that 
of Paul, and what that was we learn from the sequel. To sup- 
pose him to acknowledge Apollo as a real existence would con- 
tradict 1 Cor. 8, 4. — irapct;<c, procured. Winer ($ 38. 5) says, that 
the active is more appropriate here than the middle (comp. 19, 
24 ; Col. 4, 1 ; Tit. 2, 7), because the gain was involuntary on her 
part. — Tot? Kvplois avrrp, unto her masters. A slave among the 
ancients who possessed a lucrative talent was often the joint 
property of two or more owners. — fiavrcvo/xcn;, by divining, was 
the heathen term to denote the act. Luke would have said more 
naturally irpotfyrjrevawra, had he been affirming his own belief in 
the reality of the pretension. — The woman was in fact a demoniac 
(see v. 18) ; and as those subject to the power of evil spirits were 
often bereft of their reason, her divinations were probably the 
ravings of insanity. The superstitious have always been prone 
to attach a mysterious meaning to the utterances of the insane. 
We may take it for granted that the craft of the managers in 
this case was exerted to assist the delusion. 

V. 17. ouToi, #c. t. A., 77tese men are servants, etc Some have 
supposed that she merely repeated what she had heard them de- 
clare of themselves, or what she had heard reported of them by 
others. .But the similarity of the entire account to that of the 
demoniacs mentioned in the Gospels requires us to refer this 
case to the same class of phenomena ; see Matt 6, 29 ; Mark 3, 
1 1 ; Luke 4, 41; 8, 28, etc. According to those passages, we 
must recognize the acknowledgment here as a supernatural 
testimony tp the mission of Paul and his associates, and to the 
truth of the gospel which they preached. 

V. 18. Sunrovrjhk Hesychius defines by Avm^ci?, being grieved. 
With that sense it would refer to Paul's commiseration of the 
woman's unhappy condition. Taken as in 4, 2, being indignant* 
it would show how he felt to witness such an exhibition of the 
malice of a wicked spirit; comp. Luke 13, 16. The latter mean- 
ing directs the act of the participle to the same object as that of 
brurrptyas; and cTttc. It is better to preserve a unity in that re- 
spect. — tw 7rvcvfuiTi, to t)ie spirit, who is addressed here as distinct 
from the woman herself. The apostle deals with the case as it 
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actually was, and his knowledge as an inspired teacher would 
enable him to judge correctly of its character. 

Verses 19-24. Imprisonment of Paul and Silas. 

V 19. on l$rj\$€v, k. r. X., that the hope of their gain went forth, 
i. e. with the exorcism (De Wet). — cVtXa^d/jtcvoi, #c. r. X., having 
laid hold upon Paul and Silas. Luke and Timothy may have 
been out of reach just at that moment (comp. 17, 5), or may have 
been spared because they were Greeks. — cfe -rqv dyopdv. In an- 
cient cities the seats of the magistrates were erected commonly in 
the markets, or near to them. — hrl rats apxovras, before Hie rulers, 
called in the next verse crparrryoU. The chief magistrates in a 
Roman colony were the duumviri, or quatuorviri, as the number 
was not always the same. They frequently took, however, the 
name of prators, as one of greater honor, and that in Greek was 
orpartryoL It appears, therefore, that the magistrates at Philippi 
affected this latter title. It is worthy of notice that this is the 
only occasion in the Acts on which Luke applies the term to the 
rulers of a city. Here in a Roman colony the government would 
be modelled naturally after the Roman form; and the manner 
in which the narrative reveals that circumstance marks its au- 
thenticity. 

V. 20. lov&ubi farapxoKrc?, being Jews. They say this at the 
outset, in order to give more effect to the subsequent accusation. 
No people were regarded by the Romans with such contempt 
and hatred as the Jews. It is not probable that the Philippians 
at this time recognized any distinction between Judaism and 
Christianity; they arraigned Paul and Silas as Jews, or as the 
leaders of some particular Jewish sect. 

V. 21. Vh}, customs, religious practices. — owe Ifcorw/, *c. r. X. 
The Roman laws suffered foreigners to worship in their own way, 
but did not allow Roman citizens to forsake their religion for 
that of other nations. This was the general policy. But beyond 
that, Judaism had been specially interdicted. " It was a rehgio 
licila for the Jews," says Neander ; " but they were by no means 
allowed to propagate their religion among the Roman pagans ; 
the laws expressly forbade the latter, under severe penalties, to 
receive circumcision. It was the case, indeed at this time, that 
the number of proselytes from the pagans was greatly multiplied. 
This the public authorities sometimes allowed to pass unnoticed ; 
but occasionally severe laws were passed anew to repress the 
evil" Ch. Hist Vol L p. 89. Still the charge in this instance, 
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though formally false, since they were not making proselytes to 
Judaism, was true substantially. It was impossible that the gos- 
pel should be preached without coming into collision with the 
Roman laws. The gospel was designed to subvert one system 
of false religion as well as another. It proposed to save the 
souls of men without respect to the particular government or 
political institutions under which they lived. The apostles, in 
the promulgation of their message, acted under a higher authority 
than that of the Caesars ; and the opposition between Christianity 
and heathenism soon became apparent, and led to the persecu- 
tions which the Roman power inflicted on the church in the first 
centuries. 

V. 22. kcu arvyerr&mf, k. t. A., and the multitude rose up together 
against them. The prisoners were now in the hands of the offi- 
cers ; hence we are not to think here of any actual onset upon 
them, but of a tumultuous outburst of rage, a cry on all sides for 
the punishment of the offenders. The magistrates hasten to 
obey the voice of the mob. — irtpi^prffiavrv: avrwv to i/xaria, having 
torn off their garments, not their own, but those of Paul and Silas. 
The rulers are said to do what they ordered to be done ; comp. 
ircpicre/icv in v. 3. It was customary to inflict the blows on the 
naked body. Livy (2, 5) : " Missique lictores ad sumendum sup- 
plicium, nudatos virgis csedunt" — fccXcuov pafi&%€iv, ordered to beat 
witfi rods. The verb declares the mode as well as the act. Ob- 
serve the official brevity of the expression. The imperfect de- 
scribes the beating in its relation to <ruvc7r«my, or as taking place 
under the eye of the narrator. For the latter usage, see W f. 
40. 3. d. ; Mt i 505. II. 1. In 2 Cor. 11, 25, Paul says that he 
was " thrice beaten with rods." This was one of the instances ; 
the other two the history has not recorded. Such omissions prove 
that Luke's narrative and the Epistles of Paul have not been 
drawn from each other ; that they are independent produc- 
tions. 

V. 23. iroXAa? irXir/a? shows that no ordinary rigor would sat- 
isfy their exasperated feelings ; see also v. 33. The Jewish law 
restricted the blows to " forty save one." The severity of the 
punishment among the Romans depended on the equity or caprice 
of the judge. In regard to the silence of Paul and Silas under 
this outrage, see on v. 37. 

V. 24. Ss . . . . €tXrj<f><L<; t wJw Ziaving received such a command. 

We need not impute to the jailer any gratuitous inhumanity ; he 

obeyed his instructions. — cis rrjv io-wripav </>vXoxtJv, into the inner 

prison, the remotest part, whence escape would be most difficult 
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Some confound this prison with the dungeon, which was under 
ground, and would be differently described. Walch's Dissertatio 
de vmcuhs Apostoli Paulli treats of this passage. — koL tovs tto&w, 
jc. r. A-, and secured their feet into the block (=nervus). This was 
an instrument for torture as well as confinement It was 
a heavy piece of wood with holes into which the feet were put, 
so far apart as to distend the limbs in the most painful manner. 
Yet in this situation, with their bodies still bleeding from the 
effect of their recent chastisement, and looking forward to the 
morrow only in the expectation that it would renew their pains, 
they could still rejoice ; their prison at midnight resounds with the 
voice of prayer and praise. Neander cites here Tertullian's fine 
remark : " Nihil eras sentit in nervo, quum animus in cobIo est" 

Verses 25-29. An Earthquake shakes the Prison. 

V. 25. irpocrcvxoficKOi . . . $€ov, praying, they praised God. Their 
prayers and praises were not distinct acts (hence the form of the 
expression), but their worship consisted chiefly of thanksgiving, 
the language of which they would derive more or less from the 
Psalms. The Hebrews were so familiar with the old Testament, 
especially its devotional parts, that they clothed their religious 
thoughts spontaneously in terms borrowed from that source. See, 
e. g. t the songs of Mary and Elizabeth (Luke 1, 39 sq.), and of 
Zacharias (Luke 1, 67 sq.), and Simeon (Luke 2, 28 sq.). — imj- 
Kfx&rro, listened to tliem while they sung. The imperfect describes 
the act ; the aorist would have related it merely. 

V. 26. Svpcu 7raoxu. Some ascribe this opening of the doors to 
the shock of the earthquake; others, more reasonably, to the 
power which caused the earthquake. — *cal irdvrwv, *. t. A., and the 
chains of all, L e. the prisoners (see v. 28), were loosened, with) is 
first aorist passive from (bai/fu. B. \ 108; S. i 81. L That the 
other prisoners were released in this manner was, no doubt, mir- 
aculous ; it was adapted to augment the impression of the occur- 
rence, and to attest more signally the truth of the gospel. That 
they made no effort to escape may have been owing to the terror 
of the scene, or to a restraining influence which the author of the 
interposition exerted upon them. 

V. 27. faXXev, k. r. A., was about to kill himself. The jailer 
adopted this resolution because he knew that his life was for- 
feited if the prisoners had escaped; comp. 12, 19; 27, 42. — vofi- 
ifav .... 8ca/uou?, supposing the prisoners to liave fled, and to be 
gone ; infin. perfect, because the act though past was connected 
with the present W. ♦ 44. 7. 

34 
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V. 28. ^wvg 'peyaky, with a voice loud; see note on 14, 10.— 
firjhev .... kclkov, do thyself no injury. For the mode and tense, 
see on 7, 60. How, it has been asked, could Paul have known 
the jailer's intention ? -The narrative leaves us in doubt on that 
point, but suggests various possibilities. It is not certain that 
the prison was entirely dark (see on v. 29), and the jailer may 
have stood at that moment where Paul could distinguish his 
form ; or, as Doddridge suggests, he may have heard some ex- 
clamation from him, which disclosed his purpose. The fact was 
revealed to the apostle, if he could not ascertain it by natural 
means. — cm-aire? .... &$a£c, we are all here. We do not know 
the structure of the prison. The part of it where the apostle 
was, and the position in which he sat, may have enabled him to 
see that no one of the prisoners had passed through the open 
doors ; or he may have been divinely instructed to give this as* 
surance. 

V. 29. cun/o-as </>a»Ta, having called for lights, which could be 
carried in the hand. The noun is neuter and in the plural, not 
singular (E. V.). The ordinary night-lamps, if such had been 
kept burning, were fastened perhaps, or furnished only a faint 
glimmer. <£wra may be a generic plural, but refers more probably 
to the jailer's summoning those in his service to procure lights, 
to enable him to ascertain the condition of the prison. The se- 
quel shows that the whole family were aroused. — vpoaiwurt, fell 
down, cast himself at their feet in token of reverence ; see Mark 
3, 1 1 ; Luke 8, 28. He knew that the miracle was on their 
account 

Verses 30-34. Conversion of the Jailer and his Family. 

V. 30. vpoayayuv avrovs c£u>, having led them forth out, i. e. of 
the inner prison into another room, not into his own house ; see 
v. 34 s — ri fi€ .... Iva aw&5>; What must I do in order that I may 
be saved Their answer in the next verse shows with what 
meaning the jailer proposed this question. It cannot refer to any 
fear of punishment from the magistrates ; for he had now ascer- 
tained that the prisoners were all safe, and that he was in no 
danger, from that source. Besides, had he felt exposed to any 
such danger, he must have known that Paul and Silas had no 
power to protect him ; it would have been useless to come to 
them for assistance. The question in the other sense appears 
abrupt, it is true ; but we are to remember that Luke has re- 
corded only parts of the transaction. The unwritten history 
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would perhaps justify some such view of the circumstances as this. 
The jailer is suddenly aroused from sleep by the noise of the earth- 
quake ; he sees the doors of the prison open ; the thought instantly 
seizes him, — the prisoners have fled. He knows the rigor of the 
Roman law, and is on the point of anticipating his doom by self- 
murder. But the friendly voice of Paul recalls his presence of 
mind. His thoughts take at once a new direction. He is aware 
that these men claim to be the servants of God ; that they pro- 
fess to teach the way of salvation. It would be nothing strange 
if, during the several days or weeks that Paul and Silas had been 
at Philippi, he had heard the gospel from their own lips, had 
been one among those at the river-side, or in the market, whom 
they had warned of their danger, and urged to repent and lay 
hold of the mercy offered to them in the name of Christ And 
now suddenly an event had taken place, which convinces him in 
a moment that the things which he has heard are realities ; it 
was the last argument, perhaps, which he needed to give cer- 
tainty to a mind already inquiring, hesitating. He comes trem- 
bling, therefore, before Paul and Silas, and asks them to tell him 
— again, more fully — what he must do to be saved. 

V. 31. kcu crco&prg, k. r. X., and thou s/iall be saved and thy family. 
They represent the salvation as ample ; it was free not only to him 
but to all the members of his household who accept the proffered 
mercy. The apostle includes them, because, as we see from the 
next verse, they were present and listened with the jailer to the 
preaching of the gospel. As Meyer remarks, 6 oUos <rov belongs 
in effect to itmjtcuctov and o-uMjarj, as well as av. 

V. 32. koI iXakrprav, k. t. X., and they spake to him the word of the 
Lord, and to all who were in his house. This refers to the more 
particular instruction respecting the way of salvation, which they 
proceeded to give after the general direction in the preceding 
verse. — rots & rjj oiku^ avrov, those in his family, cannot embrace 
infants, because they are incapable of receiving the instruction 
which was addressed to those whom the expression designates 
here. 

V. 33. mpaXaffov avrov?, taking them along, says Howson cor- 
rectly, implies a change of place. The jailer repaired with Paul 
and Silas from the outer room (see ifa in v. 30) to the water, 
which he needed for bathing their bodies. — cXowcv cwro rwv 
vXrryaw stands concisely for wasJied and cleansed tiiem from their 
stripes. W. ♦ 47, 5. b. This verb, says Dr. Robinson (Lex. N. T. 
s. v.), signifies to wash the entire body, not merely a part of it, 
like vi7n-w. Trench says: "vlm-ov and vtycur$<u almost always 
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• 
express the washing of a part of the body (the hands in Mark 

7, 3, the feet in John 13, 5, the face in Matt 6, 17, the eyes in 

John 9, 7) ; while AovW, which is not so much ' to wash* as ' to 

bathe/ and Aovcr&u, or in common Greek Xovccr&u, ' to bathe one's 

self/ imply always, not the bathing of a part of the body, but 

of tlie whole ; comp. Heb. 10, 23 ; Acts 9, 37 ; 2 Pet 2, 22 ; Rev. 

1, 5 ; Plato, Phaed. 115 a." 1 To the same effect, see Tittm. Synm. 

N. T. p. 175. 1 — ipa-m-io-Sri, was baptized. The rite may have been 

performed, says De Wette, in the same fountain or tank in which 

the jailer had washed them. " Perhaps the water," says Meyer, 

" was in the court of the house ; and the baptism was that of 

immersion, which formed an essential part of the symbolism of 

the act (see Rom. 6, 3 sq.)." Ancient houses, as usually built, 

enclosed a rectangular reservoir or basin (the impluvium so called) 

for receiving the rain which flowed from the slightly inclined 

roof. Some suggest that they may have used a Kokvfxfirftpa, or 

swimming-bath, found within the walls of the prison (Grsb. 

Rosnm. Kuin.). Such a bath was a common appurtenance of 

houses and public edifices among the Greeks and Romans. 

Whether the Gangas flowed near the prison so as to be easily 

accessible, cannot be decided. — ko! ol avrov iravre:, and all his, are 

evidently the irao-i roh cV rf? oucia avrov to whom they had just 

preached the word, as stated in v. 32. 

V. 34. aveyayuv, x. r. X., having brought tliem up into his house, 

which appear^ to have been over the prison. — yyaXXmcraro vavouu, 

he rejoiced with all his family, i. e. he and all his family rejoiced. 

— ir€TrioT€VK<i>s nj> $c<p, having believed in God, states the object or 

occasion of their joy (comp. 1 Cor. 14, 18). This act, like that 

of the verb, is predicated of the jailer's family as well as of 

himself. 

Verses 35-40. They are set at Liberty, and depart from 

PkUippi. 

V. 35. rovs papSovxow;, the rod-bearers (lictores), who waited 
upon Roman magistrates and executed their orders. In the colo- 
nies they carried staves, not fasces as at Rome. It deserves 
notice that Luke introduces this term just here. Though applied 
occasionally to Greek magistrates as bearing the staff of authority, 
it was properly in this age a Roman designation, and is found 
here in the right place as denoting the attendants of Roman 

1 Synonyms of the New Testament (p. 216), by Richard Chevenix Trench, 
King's College, London (New York, 1857). 
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officers. — diroXvcrov, release them. The rulers did not command 
them to leave the city, but expected them, doubtless, to use their 
liberty for that purpose. It is uncertain how we are to account 
for this sudden change of disposition towards Paul and Silas. 
The magistrates may have reflected in the interval on the injus- 
tice of their conduct, and have relented; or, possibly, as they 
were heathen and superstitious, they had been alarmed by the 
earthquake, and feared the anger of the gods on accout of their 
inhumanity to the strangers. 

V. 36. dinJyyciAc, *. t. X., The jailer reported these words unto 
Paul, i. e. from the lictors who, therefore, did not accompany 
him into the prison. The same verb occurs in v. 38, of the an- 
swer which the lictors conveyed to the magistrates. — on d7rco-- 
toAxcutiv, that they have sent, sc. a message, or messengers. — br 
up/pry, in peace, unmolested ; see on 15, 33. The jailer antici- 
pates their ready acceptance of the offer. 

V. 37. €<f*ri ?rpos avrovs, said unto them, the lictors, i. e. by the 
mouth of the jailer. — Sci/hutc?, #c. t. X., liaving scourged us pub- 
licly uncondemned, men who are Romans. Almost every word in 
this reply contains a distinct allegation. It would be difficult to find 
or frame a sentence superior to it in point of energetic brevity. 
Both the lex Valeria and the lex Porcia made it a crime to inflict 
blows or any species of torture on a Roman citizen. " Facinus 
est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verberari, prope parricidiura 
Hecari." (Cic. in Verr. 5. 66). — Sry/xoo-tlgi. It would have been a 
crime to have struck them a single blow, even in secret ; they 
had been cruelly scourged in open day, and before hundreds of 
"witnesses. — aKaTajcptrovs. The Roman laws held it to be one of 
the most sacred rights of the citizen that he should be tried in 
due form before he was condemned. " Causa cognita multi pos- 
sunt absolvi ; incognita quidem condemnari nemo potest." (Cic. 
in Verr. 1. 9). Even slaves had an admitted legal, as well as 
natural, right to be heard in their defence before they were pun- 
ished. — 'Pfofiatovs. In 22, 28, Paul says that he was " free born." 
In regard to the probable origin of his Roman citizenship, see 
the note on 22, 25. It appears that Silas possessed the same 
rights, but it is not known how he obtained them. At first view 
it may appear surprising that Paul did not avow himself a Roman 
at the outset, and thus prevent the indignity to which he had 
been subjected. " But the infliction of it," says Biscoe, " was so 
hasty, that he had not time to say anything that might make for 
his defence ; and the noise and confusion were so great, that, 
had he cried out with ever so loud a voice that he was a Roman, 
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he might reasonably believe that he should not be regarded 
Seeing also the fury of the multitude (v. 22), it is not improbable 
he might think it most advisable to submit to the sentence pro- 
nounced, however unjust, in order to quiet the people, and pre- 
vent a greater evil; for he was in danger of being forced out of 
the hands of the magistrates, and torn in pieces. But whatever 
were the true reasons which induced the apostle to be silent, the 
overruling hand of Providence was herein plainly visible ; for 
the conversion of the jailer and his household was occasioned by 
the execution of this hasty and unjust sentence." — #c<u vw XASpa, 
k. t. X., and do tJiey now send us forth secretly ? Some render 
ck/JoAAovo-u', thrust forth ; which is too strong (comp. 9, 40), and 
draws away the emphasis from XaSpa, to which it belongs. — ov 
yap, No, certainly ; they do not dismiss us in. that manner. In 
this use, yc (resolving yap into its parts) strengthens the denial, 
while apa shows the dependence of the answer on what pre- 
cedes : not according to itiat, i. e. after such treatment. Klota (ad 
Devar. II p. 242), Winer (♦ 53. 8. b), and others, adopt this anal- 
ysis. — afoot, they themselves, instead of sending their servants to 
us. — In asserting so strongly their personal rights, they may have 
been influenced in part by a natural sense of justice, and in part 
by a regard Jto the necessity of such a Vindication of their inno- 
cence to the cause of Christ at Philippi. It was important that 
no stain should rest upon their reputation. It was notorious that 
they had been scourged and imprisoned as criminals ; and if after 
their departure any one had suspected, or could have insinuated, 
that possibly they had suffered not without cause, it would have 
created a prejudice against the truth. It was in their power to 
save the gospel from that reproach, and they used the opportu- 
nity. It may be proper at times to allow the wicked or misguided 
to trample upon our individual rights and interests if they choose; 
but those who are " set for the defence of the gospel " owe their 
good name and their influence to Christ an<J the church, and have 
a right to invoke the protection of the laws against any invasion 
of their means of public usefulness. 

V. 38. avrrfy*t\av, reported back ; stte on v. 36. — tyo/fcp&prar, 
were afraid. They had cause for apprehension ; comp. 22, 29. 
A magistrate who punished a Roman citizen wrongfully might 
be indicted for treason ; he was liable to suffer death, and the 
confiscation of all his property (Grot.). 

V. 39. ripwroiv, entreated, begged (3, 3). This was not an un- 
exampled humiliation for a Roman officer. Lucian mentions a 
case of false imprisonment in which the governor of a province 
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not only acknowledged his error, but paid a large sum of money 
to those whom he had injured, in order to bribe them to be 
silent 

V. 40. wpb* 77Jv AvStaf, unto Lydia, whose guests they were 
(v. 15), and where the disciples may have been accustomed to 
meet — rtm AScX^oife, the brethren, who had been converted at 
Philippi, and who formed the beginning of the church, afterwards 
addressed in the Epistle to the Philippians. This church was 
founded, therefore, about A. D. 52. We have evidence in that 
letter that no one of all the churches planted by Paul possessed 
so entirely his confidence, or exhibited the power of the gospel 
in greater purity. — waptKaXxo-av, exhorted, viz. to be firm, to cleave 
to the gospel (comp. 11, 23) ; not comforted, which would be too 
specific for the occasion. — i&jXSov, they went forth. The narrator, 
it will be seen, proceeds now in the third person, and maintains 
that style as far as 20, 5. Some have inferred from this, that 
Luke remained at Philippi until Paul's last visit to Macedonia. 
We find Timothy with the apostle at BeroBa ( 17, 14), but whether 
he accompanied him at this time, or rejoined him afterwards, 
cannot be decided. See further, on 17, 10. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Verses 1-4. They proceed to Thessalonica and preach there. 

V. 1. The place which invited their labors next was Thessahn- 
ica, about a hundred miles southwest of Philippi. They travelled 
thither on the great military road which led from Byzantium to 
Dyrrachium or Aulona, opposite to Brundusium in Italy. It was 
the Macedonian extension of the Appian way. They could ac- 
complish the journey in three or four days (Wiesl.). — On leaving 
Philippi, they came first to Amphipolis, which was southwest, 
distant about thirty miles. This place was about three miles 
from the sea, on the eastern bank of the Strymon, which flowed 
almost round it, and gave to it its name. — Apollonia, their next 
station was about the same distance southwest from Amphipolis. 
They remained a night, perhaps, at each of these towns. — Thes- 
salonica was a rich, commercial city, near the mouth of the Eche- 
dorus, on the Thermaic Gulf, about twenty-eight miles nearly 
west of Apollonia. It is now called Sahniki, having a population 
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of seventy thousand, of whom thirty thousand are Jews. Luke's 
record almost reminds us of a leaf from a traveller's note book. 
He mentions the places in their exact order. We turn to the 
Itinerarium Antonini Augusti (ed. Parth. et Pind. p. 167) and 
read : From Philippi to Amphipolis, thirty-two miles ; from Am- 
phipolis to Apollonia, thirty-two miles ; from Apollonia to Thes- 
salonica, thirty-six miles. — 17 crwaywyij, the synagogue; definite 
because the Jews in that region may have had but one such place 
of worship. W. } 17. 1. 

V. 2. Here again, according to his custom, Paul betakes him- 
self first to the Jews; comp. 13, 5. 14; 14. 1. cud&k has the 
construction of a noun, but governs the dative as a verb ; comp. 
Luke 4, 16. The genitive would have been the ordinary case. 
W. $ 31. 7. N. 2. — dwro rwv ypa*fHav,Jrom the Scriptures. He drew 
the contents of his discourse from that source. W. J 47. p. 333. 

V. 3. Siavoiywvy sc. to ypatfxis, opening ', unfolding their sense ; 
comp. Luke 24, 32. — 7rap<m£c/Aa>os, propounding, maintaining. — 
on rov Xpurrov, x. t. A., that the Messiah must suffer, in order to ful- 
fil the Scriptures; comp. 3, 18; Matt 26, 54. 56; Mark 14, 49. — 
kcu on ovro9, k. t. A., and that this one (viz. he who was to die and 
rise again) is tfte Messiah Jesus (i. e. the Jesus called Messiah) 
wJiom I announce unto you. The scope of the argument is this : 
The true Messiah must die and rise again ; Jesus has fulfilled 
that condition of prophecy, and is, therefore, the promised Mes- 
siah; comp. 2, 24 sq. ; 13, 27 sq. 

V. 4. rwh i( axrmv, certain of them, i. e. of the Jews ; see v. 1. 
and 2. — irpoo-tKXrjfxa&rprav (as middle), attached themselves to Paul 
and Silas (Olsh. Whl. Rob.). This is the easier sense, and receives 
support from v. 34 and 14, 4, where we meet with the same thought 
in like circumstances. Others render were allotted, granted to 
them, as it were by divine favor. This may be the surer phi- 
lological sense, and is adopted by Winer (♦ 39. 2), De Wette, 
Meyer, and Alford. — ywaucwv .... oA/yat, and of Vie first women 
(comp. 13, 50) not a few. The women were evidently "devout" 
(o-c^o/iiwDv) or proselytes (comp. 13, 50), as well as the men; so 
that all those mentioned as converts in this verse were won to 
Christianity from the Jewish faith, not from a state of heathenism. 
But in 1 Thess. 1, 9, Paul speaks as if many of the Thessalo- 
nian Christians had been idolaters (^rcorpci/rarc irpos rov Swv <Lro 
tCjv €l&*ku)v). Hence it is possible, as Paley conjectures, that this 
verse describes the result of Paul's labors during the three weeks 
that he preached in the synagogue (v. 2) ; and that an interval 
which Luke passes over preceded the events related in v. 6-10. 
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During this interval the apostle, having been excluded from the 
synagogue by the bigotry of the Jews, may have preached directly 
to the heathen. Another opinion is, that he preached to the 
Gentiles during the week-time, while on the Sabbath he labored 
for the Jews in their public assemblies (Neand.). 

Verses 5-9. The Jews accuse Paul and Silas before the Mag- 
istrates. 

V. 5. direi&wvrcs before lov&uoi (T. R) lacks support. — rdv 
tyopauav, market-loungers (subrostrani, subbasilicani). Had it been 
in the East, where such people loiter about the gates, the term 
would have been inappropriate. It is instructive to observe how 
true the narrative is to the habits of different nations, though the 
scene changes so rapidly from one land to another. But why 
should the Jews seek such coadjutors ? The reason is found in 
their situation : the Jews out of Judea had but little power, and 
must secure the aid of the native inhabitants. — lao-ovo?. Jason 
was their host (y. 7), and also a relative of Paul, if he was the 
one mentioned in Rom. 16, 21. In the latter case, he must have 
been at Corinth when Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans. 
So common a name amounts to little as proof of the relation- 
ship. — ICqrow .... &J/AOV, sought to bring them unto tlie people, 
and at the same time hrl tovs wokiTapxas (v. 6), i. e. into the 
forum, where the magistrates were accustomed to try causes in 
the presence of the people; comp. 16, 19. They raised a mob 
(oxAoa-otiprayTcs) in order to arrest the ofFenders ; but cts rbv Srjfiov 
shows that they expected the trial to take place before an orderly 
assembly. 

V. 6. /Atf tvpovre;, #c. t. X., but not having found them, they drag- 
ged Jason and certain brethren before the city rulers. Instead of 
changing their plan on failing to apprehend the leaders, they 
seized upon such others as fell in their way, and treated them 
as they had designed to treat Paul and Silas. Lange's remark 
is incorrect that they would have sacrificed the strangers at once 
to the popular fury, but must be more cautious in dealing with 
citizens. The £3cA^ous appear to have been with Jason at the 
time of the assault ; probably they were some of the Thessaloni- 
ans who had believed. — ovroi, these, are Paul and Silas, since they 
are those whom Jason entertained. — *<u &&£8c impcio-iv, are pres- 
ent also here t as they have been in other places, and for the same 
purpose. — Here and in v. 8, Luke terms the magistrates of Thes- 
salonica politarchs ; and his accuracy in this respect is confirmed 

35 
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by an inscription of that place. See Boeckh's Corpus, Vol. IX 
p. 53, No. 1967. The inscription, which is of the Roman times, 
gives a list of seven magistrates bearing this title. This is the 
more worthy of remark because the title is a very rare one, and 
might easily be confounded with that of poliarchs, which is an- 
other appellation of magistrates in Greek cities. 1 

V. 7. ovtm iraircs, all these, viz. Paul, Silas, and their followers. 
The pronoun includes more than its grammatical antecedent — 
ruiv SoyiAortov Katb-apo?, i. e. the Roman laws against rebellion or 
treason. They are said to be the decrees of the emperor, L e. of 
each successive emperor, because they emanated from him, 
guarded his rights, and had the support of his authority. The 
reigning emperor at this time was Claudius. — fkunXia frtpcr, 
another king, sovereign; comp. John 19, 15; 1 Pet 2, 13. The 
Greeks applied this term to the emperor, though the Romans 
never styled him rex, 

V. 8. frapa£av> *. t. X. The statement alarmed them, because 
the existence of such a party in their midst would compromise 
their character for loyalty, and expose them to the vengeance of 
their Roman masters. See on 19, 40. 

V. 9. Aa/Jovrcs to hcavov, having taken bail, or security; said to 
be a law phrase adopted in Greek for satis accipere. What they 
engaged would naturally be, that, as far as it depended on them, 
the public peace should not be violated, and that the alleged au- 
thors of the disturbance should leave the city (Neand.). Instead 
of combining the two objects, some restrict the stipulation to the 
first point (Mey.), while others restrict it to the last (Kuin.). — 
twv Xowiw, the others who had been brought before the tribunal 
with Jason (see v. 6). — &ir€kv<rav avrovs, dismissed them from cus- 
tody, viz. the Thessalonians, not the missionaries who had es- 
caped arrest. 

Verses 10-13. Paul and Silas proceed to Bercea. 

V. 10. cv&'ci*, immediately, on the evening of the day of the 
tumult. Paul and Silas had spent three or four weeks at least 
in Thessalonica (see v. 2), and very possibly some time longer 
(see on v. 4). Wieseler proposes six or eight weeks as the term 
of their residence in that city. Being obliged to leave so hastily, 
Paul was anxious for the welfare and stability of the recent con- 

1 This note is due to President Woolsey, in the New Englander, Vol. X, 
p. 144. 
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verts, and departed with the intention of returning as soon as the 
present exasperation against him should be allayed so as to justify 
it (1 Thess. 2, 18). Subsequent events frustrated this purpose, 
and under that disappointment he sent Timothy to them to sup- 
ply his place (1 Thess. 3, 2). It may be added, that while Paul 
was here he received supplies twice from the church at Philippi ; 
see Phil. 4, 15. 16. From this source, and from his own personal 
labor, he derived his support, without being dependent at all on 
the Thessalonians ; see 1 Thess. 2, 9; 2 Thess. 3, 8. — o\a t^s 
kwcto?, during the night. This secrecy indicates that they were 
still in danger from the enmity of the Jews ; comp. 20, 3. — cfe 
Ytipouw. Bercca, now Verria, was about forty-five miles south- 
west of Thessalonica, on the Astraeus, a small tributary of the 
Haliacmon. See Forbg. Handb. III. p. 1061. The modern town 
has six thousand inhabitants, of whom two hundred are Jews, 
ten or fifteen hundred Turks, and the rest Greeks. 

V. 1 1. cvycvcorcpoc, mare noble in their disposition. — For iraxr/jq 
without the article, see on 4, 29. — to #co$' fjfitpav, viz. from day 
to day. to particularizes the repetition or constancy of the act 
W. i 20. 3. — ci fypi ravra ovtw, iftfiese things taught by Paul were 
so, as he affirmed, i. e. when examined by the Scriptures. 

V. 12. 'EAAipooW agrees with both ywaucuv and av&ptov. The 
men were Greeks as well as the women. See the note on 2, 42. 
— For cucjxiyftdvwv, see 13, 50. — okiyoi may be masculine because 
avSpwv is the nearer word, or out of regard to the leading gender. 

V. 13. #ca£ also, associates Bercea with Thessalonica. — #ca#cci 
belongs to the participle, not to the verb. They excited the pop- 
ulace tJiere also, as they had done in Thessalonica. — Luke's nar- 
rative implies that the Jews were somewhat numerous and in- 
fluential at BercBa, Coins of this city are still extant, and, unlike 
most other examples of ancient money, have on them no pagan 
figure or symbol. Akerman suggests (Num. Ulustr.) in explana- 
tion of this singular fact, that the magistrates may have rejected 
such devices, as a concession to the feelings of the Jewish popu- 
lation. 

Verses 14. 15. Paid advances to Athens. 

V. 14. Trop€V€<rSai o»« cm rrp/ $d\axro-av 9 to journey as upon the 
sea, i. e. as if with such a purpose. a« with br(, cts, or wpos 
denotes design, but leaves it uncertain whether the design be 
executed, or professed merely. See W. } 65. 9 ; K.f 290. R. 2 ; 
B. S 149. Lachmann would substitute Iws for w, as far as 
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unto the sea, but against the evidence. Some suppose the 
movement here to have been a feint ; that Paul's conductors, 
having set out ostensibly for the sea, afterward in order to elude 
pursuit, changed their course, and proceeded to Athens by land 
(Grot. Bng. Olsh.). But in that event, they would have passed 
through various important places on the way, and Luke might 
be expected to name some of them, as he has done in v. 1. The 
journey by land would have been two hundred and fifty-one Ro- 
man miles (Itiner. Anton.). With a fair wind Paul and his party 
could have sailed from Beroea or the mouth of the Heliacmon 
to Athens in about three days (Wiesl.) ; and the probability is, that 
they took this more expeditious course (Win. De Wet Wiesl. 
Mey.). — For an interesting sketch of the places and objects 
which would be seen on such a voyage, the reader is referred to 
Howson, L p. 403 sq. — Timothy was last mentioned in 16, 1. 

V. 15. oi Ka^urroivTcg, Tliose wfto conducted, lit. set him along 
on the journey whether by sea or land. — Aa/JdVrcs, having received 
before their departure, rather than receiving (E. V.), wliich might 
imply that they returned in consequence of the command. — &c 
rdxurra, as soon as possible (K. § 239. R. 2. d), i. e. after perform- 
ing the service for which they had remained. Whether they re- 
joined the apostle at Athens, or not, is uncertain ; see on the next 
verse. 

Verses 16-18. How he was affected by the Idolatry at Athens. 

V. 16. eKfexoptvov avTov?, while he was waiting for them, viz. 
Silas and Timothy. The most natural inference from 1 Thess. 
3, 1, is that Timothy, at least, soon arrived, in accordance with 
Paul's expectation, but was immediately sent away by the apos- 
tle to Thessalonica. As Silas is not mentioned in that passage, 
it has been supposed that he may have failed for some reason to 
come at this time, or, if he came, that, like Timothy, he may 
have left again at once, but for a different destination; which 
last circumstance would account for the omission of Ins name in 
that passage of the Epistle. Our next notice of them occurs in 
18, 5, where they are represented as coming down from Mace- 
donia to Corinth ; and we may suppose either that they went to 
that city directly from Berasa, without having followed Paul to 
Athens, or that they returned from Athens to Macedouia, and 
proceeded from there to Corinth. The latter view assumes 
that Luke has passed over the intermediate journey in silence. 
Such omissions arc entirely consistent with the character of a 
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fragmentary history like that of the Acts. Still other combina- 
tions are possible. — irap<o£uv€ro . . . . cv avnp, his spirit teas aroused 
in kirn, comp. 15, 39 ; 1 Cor. 13, 5. This verb represents the 
apostle as deeply moved with a feeling allied to that of indig- 
nation, at beholding such a profanation of the worship due to 
God as forced itself upon his view on every side. — Karc&nW 
means, not given to idolatry, but full of idols. The word is other- 
wise unknown to the extant Greek, but is formed after a common 
analogy, e. g. KarafwrcAos, Kara&vfyo?, #caTa<^o/}o$, etc. The epithet 
applies to the city, not directly to the inhabitants. A person 
could hardly take his position at any point in ancient Athens, 
where the eye did not range over temples, altars, and statues of 
the gods almost without number. Petronius says satirically, that 
it was easier to find a god at Athens than a man. Another 
ancient writer says that some of the streets were so crowded 
with those who sold idols, that it was almost impossible for one 
to make his way through them. Pausanias declares that Athens 
had more images than all the rest of Greece put together. Wet- 
stein quotes Xenophon, Isocrates, Cicero, Livy, Strabo, Lucian, 
and others, as bearing the same testimony. Luke, therefore, has 
not applied this epithet at random. The Greek language offered 
to him a hundred other terms which would have stated what 
was true in relation to a heathen city ; but we see that he has 
chosen among them all the very one which describes the precise 
external aspect of Athens that would be the first to strike the 
eye of a stranger like Paul. This mark of accuracy in the 
'writer, those obliterate, or very nearly obliterate, who make the 
expression refer to tjic devotion of the Athenians to idolatry. 1 

V. 17. The apostle's ordinary course was to address himself ex- 
clusively at first to his own countrymen and the Jewish proselytes. 
At Athens he departed from this rule. — ow, therefore, i. e. being 
aroused by the sight of so much idolatry. The spectacle around 
him urges him to commence preaching simultaneously to Jews and 
Greeks. Some adopt a looser connection : therefore, i. e. being at 
Athens (De Wette). Some restrict ow to the second clause : his 
zeal impelled him to preach in the market. It is arbitrary to divide 
the sentence in that manner. — cv itJ ayopa, in the market, i. e. of 
the city ; not the one in which he happened to be (Mey.). It is 
generally admitted that the Athenians had properly but one market, 



1 nermann (ad Vig. p. 638, ed. 1824) turns aside to correct this error : " Karcl- 
&o>Xot w6\ts, Actor. A post. 17, 16, non est, uti quidam opinantur, simvdacris dedita 
urbe, sed simulacris referta." 
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although Leake has shown it to be probable, that, " during the 
many centuries of Athenian prosperity, the boundaries of the Ago- 
ra, or at least of its frequented part, underwent considerable vari- 
ation." 1 The notices of ancient writers are somewhat vague as 
to its course and extent; but it is agreed that the site was never 
so changed as to exclude the famous <rroa woucikrf, which, accord- 
ing to Forchammer's Plan, stood off against the Acropolis on the 
west. In this porch, as is well known, the philosophers, rhetori- 
cians, and others were accustomed to meet for conversation and dis- 
cussion ; and hence it lay entirely in the course of things that some 
of these men should fall, as Luke states, in the way of the apostle. 
V. 18. twv 'ETrixoupctW. The Epicureans were the "minute 
philosophers," the Greek Sadducees of the age ; they admitted 
the existence of gods, but regarded them as indolent beings, who 
paid no attention to the actions or affairs of men ; they had no 
faith in a providence, or in accountability, or in any retribution 
to come. Their great practical dogma was, that a wise man 
will make the most of all the means of enjoyment within his 
reach. Epicurus, the founder of the sect, had taught a liigher 
idea of happiness; but his followers in the Roman age, and 
earlier still, had reduced it to the grossest sensualism. The 
frivolous spirit of this sect, appears perhaps in the first of the 
questions addressed to Paul. — rwv 2<tu>LkQ)v. The Stoics were 
distinguished in some respects for a more reflecting turn of mind ; 
they extolled virtue, insisted on subjecting the passions to reason, 
and urged the importance of becoming independent of the ordi- 
nary sources of enjoyment and suffering. Some of the most 
admired characters of antiquity belonged to this school. But the 
Stoics were essentially fatalists in their religious views; they 
were self-complacent, boasted of their indifference to the world, 
and affected a style of morals so impracticable as to render them 
almost necessarily insincere or hypocritical. In Epicureanism it 
was man's sensual nature which arrayed itself against the claims 
of the gospel ; in Stoicism it was his self-righteousness and 
pride of intellect ; and it is difficult to say which of the two sys- 
tems rendered its votaries the more indisposed to embrace the 
truth. It might have seemed to the credit of Christianity, had 
it been represented as gaining at least a few proselytes, in this 
centre of Grecian refinement, from the ranks of its scholars and 
philosophers ; but Luke has no such triumphs to record. He re- 
lates the case as it was ; the apostle was ridiculed, his message 

1 Athens and Demi, p. 217. 
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was treated with contempt — owtfiaWov avnj, conversed or dis- 
puted with him (E V., De Wet.), comp. 4, 15 ; not met with him as 
in 20, 14 (Bng. Mey.) ; since the form as imperf. applies better to 
a discussion, than to a single contact of the parties such as Luke 
mentions here. k<u ftcyov agrees with either sense. — rl &v £c\oc» 
«. r. A-, what would this babbler say, does he mean to say ? av 
sharpens the taunt: if he has any meaning (Mey.). See W. S 
42. 1 ; C. i 604. <nrq>/AoXayos denotes strictly a seed-gatherer, and 
then, as used here, one who picks up and retails scraps of 
knowledge without sense or aim, an idle prater. — $a>wv 8at/tovuuv, 
foreign gods, hitherto unknown to us. As the expression is cited 
from the mouth of the Greeks, we are to attach to it their sense 
of buftoviov, which was different from that of the Jews. The 
noun may be plural, because it refers to Jesus as an example of 
the class or category (see W. ♦ 27. 2 ; S. § 95. 2) ; or it may 
be founded on what Paul had said to them concerning God, 
especially his agency in raising up Christ from the dead (comp. 
v. 31). The latter is the best view (De Wet). Both Jesus and 
the God of whom they now heard were new to them. Many of 
the older critics, and some of the more recent, explain the plural 
as embracing dvaorcurtv, supposing the Athenians to have under- 
stood Paul to speak of some goddess when he preached to them 
the resurrection. But one can hardly conceive that the apostle 
would express himself so obscurely on this subject as to give 
them any occasion for falling into so gross a mistake ; and we are 
not authorized by any intimation in the narrative to impute to 
them a wilful perversion of his language. 

Vsbsbs 19-21. Paul repairs to Mars' Hill to explain his Doc- 
trine, 

V. 19. hnXapofxcvol re avrov, and taking hold upon kirn, not with 
violence, which would be at variance with the general spirit of 
the transaction, but rather by the hand, for the purpose of leading 
him onward; comp. 9, 27; Mark 8, 23; Luke 9, 47. — &rl tov 
*Apeiov irdyav, upon Mars' Hill, i. e. the top of it; comp. 10, 9; 
Matt 4, 5 ; 24, 16, etc. The Areiopagus, whither Paul was now 
brought, was a rocky emiuence a little to the west of the Acrop- 
olis. See Leake's Athens, p. 165. The object of the movement 
was to place the apostle in a situation where he could be heard 
by the multitude to greater advantage. The following is Dr. 
Robinson's description of this important locality: " This is a nar- 
row, naked ridge of limestone rock, rising gradually from the 
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northern end, and terminating abruptly on the south, over against 
the west end of the Acropolis, from which it bears about north ; 
being separated from it by an elevated valley. This southern 
end is fifty or sixty feet above the said valley ; though yet much 
lower than the Acropolis. On its top are still to be seen the seats 
of the judges and parties, hewn in the rock ; and towards the 
southwest is a descent by a flight of steps, also cut in the rock 
into the valley below. Standing on this elevated platform, sur- 
rounded by the learned and the wise of Athens, the multitude 
perhaps being on the steps and the vale below, Paul had directly 
before him the far-famed Acropolis, with its wonders of Grecian 
art ; and beneath him, on his left, the majestic Theseium, the 
earliest and still most perfect of Athenian structures ; while all 
around, other temples and altars rilled the whole city, On the 
Acropolis, too, were the three celebrated statues of Minerva ; one 
of olive-wood ; another of gold and ivory in the Parthenon, the 
masterpiece of Phidias ; and the colossal statue in the open air, 
the point of whose spear was seen over the Parthenon by those 
sailing along the gulf." Bibl. Res. I. p. 10 sq. The reader would 
do well to consult the admirable article on Atliens in Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Geography. He will find a Plan 
of that city and a view of the Acropolis restored as seen from 
the Areiopagus, in Mr. Howson's work. To understand the pe- 
culiar boldness and power of the speech, we must have distinctly 
before us the objects and scenes which met the apostle's view 
at the moment — Some translate hn tov *Ap«ov irayov, before the 
Areiopagus (comp. 16, 19; 18, 12; 24, 8), and maintain that Paul 
was arraigned at this time before the celebrated court of that 
name, and underwent a formal trial on the charge of having at- 
tempted to change the religion of the state. But this opinion 
rests entirely upon two or three expressions, which, like the one 
just noticed, are ambiguous in themselves ; while in other re- 
spects the entire narrative, as well as the improbability of such 
a procedure, testify against the idea. First, we find here no trace 
whatever of any thing like the formality of a legal process. Sec- 
ondly, the professed object of bringing the apostle hrl rov'Apcior 
irayov was to ascertain from him what his opinions were, not to put 
him on his defence for them before they were known. Thirdly, 
the manner in which the affair terminated would have been a 
singular issue for a judicial investigation in the highest court of 
Athens. And, finally, the speech which Paul delivered on the 
occasion was precisely such as we should expect before a pro- 
miscuous assembly ; whereas, if he had stood now as an accused 
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person before a legal tribunal, his plea has most strangely failed 
to connect itself, at any single point, with that peculiarity of his 
situation. It proves nothing in regard to the question, to show 
that the court of the Areiopagus had powers (that is admitted) 
which would have given to it jurisdiction in the case* of Paul, 
supposing that he had been charged at this time with subverting 
the established worship ; since the narrative on which we must 
rely for our information as to what was done, not only contains 
no evidence that the Athenians took this serious view of his doc- 
trine, but ascribes their eagerness to hear him to a mere love of 
novelty; see v. 21. Calvin, Kuinoel, Neander, Winer, Olshausen, 
De Wette, Meyer, Baur, Doddridge, and the best critics generally, 
at present, reject the opinion that Paul was carried before the 
Areiopagus for a judicial examination. The authority of Chrys- 
ostom, among the ancient critics, stands in favor of it. A few 
among the Germans, as Hess, Hemsen, Scholz, follow on that 
side ; except that some of them would say (this is true of Hem- 
sen), that the Areiopagus was called together, not exactly to try 
the apostle, but to hear from him some account of his doctrine. 
" The process," says Wordsworth, " may have been only a prepar- 
atory inquiry, an fooKpuns. They who laid hands on him, may 
have intended to frighten the apostle by the judicial associations 
of the place, and to drive him out of the city." Most of our 
English commentaries assume that Paul was arraigned at this 
time as a religious innovator. The other ambiguous expressions, 
which have been supposed to favor this view, will be noticed in 
their place. — SwdptSa yv&vcu, Can we know ? Would it not have 
been an excess even of the Attic politeness, to have interrogated 
a prisoner at the bar in this manner? The object, too, of the 
inquiry, as defined by the accompanying terms, shows clearly 
that they did not regard him as occupying that position. 

V. 20. £m£oKra, surprising, since the things were foreign, un- 
heard of before. — cto-^cpci? .... fjfjut>v, thou bringest to our ears. 
This phrase, drawn from common life, has an appearance of real- 
ity in this connection. — ri av &X01. See on v. 18. ri in apposi- 
tion with ravra should be noticed. It is not precisely like the 
plural. " The singular t4" says Kriiger (Gr. } 61. 8. 2), "may 
stand in such connections as ri ravra Am, when the question is, 
what sort of a whole, what combined result, do the particulars 
form ? " 

"V^. 21. The object of this verse is to explain why they ad- 
dressed to him such inquiries. Their motive for proposing them 
vras that their curiosity might be gratified. — 'A J^vatbt 8« 7tcutcs, 

36 
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now all Athenians. The omission of the article unites the charac- 
teristic more closely with the name, as its invariable attend- 
ant. K. $ 246. 5. a. — ol iir&mjjovrrts, i. e. the foreigners perma- 
nently resident there (comp. 2, 10) ; uncle iidem mores, as Bengel 
remarks.*— cfe oi&iv .... tvKalpow, spent their leisure for nothing 
eke. This sense of the verb is a later usage. Lob. ad Phryn. 
p. 125. The imperfect does not exclude the continued existence 
of the peculiarity, but blends the reference to it with the history. 
See similar examples in 27, 8; John 11, 18; 18, 1 ; 19, 14. K. \ 
256. 4. a ; C. 567. y. — Katvorcpov, newer, sc. than before. W. $ 35. 
4 ; S. J 118. 4; K. } 323. R. 7. The comparative or the positive 
form of the adjective could be used in this phrase ; but the 
former characterizes their state of mind more forcibly than the 
latter. Bengel has hit the point of the idiom : " Nova statim 
sordebant ; noviora qucerebantur." — It is worth remarking, that 
this singular scene of setting up the apostle to speak for the en- 
tertainment of the people occurs, not at Ephesus, or Phiiippi, or 
Corinth, but at Athens ; not only the only place, in all his journey- 
ing, where Paul met with such a reception, but just the place where 
the incident arises in perfect harmony with the disposition and 
the tastes of the people. We know, from the testimony of ancient 
writers, that this fondness for hearing and telling some new thing, 
which Luke mentions, was a notorious characteristic of the Athe- 
nians. Their great orator reproaches them with the same pro- 
pensity : /fovAcO^C, €HT€ fJLOl, 7T£pUOVT€9 CLVTUiV 7TVv9dv€Cr$ai KOLTO. T^* 

&yopdv Xeyeraln kolvov ; (Philipp. L 43). The entirely incidental 
manner in which the exemplification of this trait comes forth in 
the narrative here, bears witness to its authenticity 

Outline of the Course of Thought. 

The speech which Paul delivered at this time is remarkable 
for its adaptation, not only to the outward circumstances under 
which he spoke, but to the peculiar mental state of his auditors. 
De Wette pronounces it " a model of the apologetic style of 
discourse." " The address of Paul before this assembly," says 
Neander, "is a living proof of his apostolic wisdom and elo- 
quence ; we perceive here how the apostle, according to his own 
expression, could become also a heathen to the heathen, that he 
might win the heathen to a reception of the gospel." " The skill/* 
says Hemsen, " with which he was able to bring the truth near 
to the Athenians, deserves admiration. We find in this discourse 
of Paul nothing of an ill-timed zeal, nothing like declamatory 
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pomp; it is distinguished for clearness, brevity, coherence, and sim- 
plicity of representation." Dr. Robinson, speaking under the im- 
pression produced on his mind by a personal survey of the scene, 
says that, " masterly " as the address is, as we read it under ordi- 
nary circumstances, " the full force and energy and boldness of 
the apostle's language can be duly felt only when one has stood 
upon the spot" J The writer can never forget the emotions of 
thrilling interest, which were excited in his own mind, as he read 
and rehearsed the discourse, on that memorable rock. — We 
have first the introduction, which, in the technical language of 
rhetoric, is eminently conciliatory. The apostle begins by ac- 
knowledging and commending the respect of the Athenians for 
religion (v. 22. 23). He states next, at the close of v. 23, his 
design, which is to guide their religious instincts and aspirations 
to their proper object, i. e. to teach them what God is, his nature 
and attributes, in opposition to their false views and practices as 
idolaters. He goes on, then, in pursuance of this purpose, to an- 
nounce to them, first, that God is the Creator of the outward, 
material universe (v. 24) ; secondly, that he is entirely independ- 
ent of his creatures, having all-sufficiency in himself (v. 25) ; 
thirdly, that he is the Creator of all mankind, notwithstanding 
their separation into so many nations and their wide dispersion 
on the earth (v. 26) ; and, fourthly, that he has placed men, as 
individuals and nations, in such relations of dependence on him- 
self as render it easy for them to see that he is their Creator and 
sovereign Disposer, and that they are the creatures of his power 
and goodness ; and that it is their duty to seek and serve him 
(v. 27. 28). The ground has thus been won for the application 
which follows. At this point of the discourse, stretching forth 
His hand, as we may well suppose, towards the gorgeous images 
within sight, he exclaims : " We ought not, therefore, to suppose 
that the Deity is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, sculptured by 
the art and device of men" (v. 29). And that which men ought 
not to do, they may not safely do any longer. It was owing to 
the forbearance of God that they had been left hitherto to pursue 
their idolatry without any signal manifestation of his displeasure; 

1 Some object that the speech has been over-praised, because Paul did not suc- 
ceed in bringing it to a formal close. The astonishment which one feels as he 
reads the address is not that the speaker was interrupted at length, when he came 
to announce to the Athenians the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, but that he 
could command their attention so long, while he bore down with such effect on 
their favorite opinions and prejudices, exposed their errors, and arraigned them as 
guilty of the grossest inconsistency and absurdity of conduct. 
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they were now required to repent of it and forsake it (v. 30), 
because a day of righteous judgment awaited them, which had 
been rendered certain by the resurrection of Christ (v. 31). Here 
their clamors interrupted him. It is not difficult, perhaps, to con- 
jecture what he would have added. It only remained, in order 
to complete his well-known circle of thought on such occasions, 
that he should have set forth the claims of Christ as the object 
of religious hope and confidence, that he should have exhorted 
them to call on his name and be saved. — It will be seen, there- 
fore, by casting the eye back, that we have here all the parts of 
a perfect discourse, viz. the exordium, the proposition or theme, 
the proof or exposition, the inferences and application. It is a 
beautiful specimen of the manner in which a powerful and well- 
trained mind, practised in public speaking, conforms spontane- 
ously to the rules of the severest logic. One can readily believe, 
looking at this feature of the discourse, that it was pronounced 
by the man who wrote the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, 
where we see the same mental characteristics so strongly re- 
flected. As we must suppose, at all events, that the general 
scheme of thought, the nexus of the argument, has been pre- 
served, it does not affect our critical judgment of the discourse 
whether we maintain that it has been reported in full, or that a 
synopsis only has been given. On this point opinions differ. 

Verses 22-31. The Speech of Paul on Mars 9 HUL 

V. 22. crra&i'?. Paul spoke of course in the open air. A skil- 
ful hand has pictured to us the scene. " He stood on that hill in 
the centre of the Athenian city, and with a full view of it The 
temple of the Eumenides was immediately below him, and if he 
looked to the east, he beheld the Propylam of the Acropolis front- 
ing him, and the Parthenon rising above him ; and on his left the 
bronze colossus of Minerva, the champion of Athens, and the 
temple of Victory to the right ; behind him was the temple of 
Theseus; and a countless multitude of smaller temples and altars 
in the Agora and Ceramicus below him. w Wordsworth, p. 85. 
See also his " Athens and Attica," Ch. XL — cv ficotp rov 'Apctov 
irdyov could be said of a place or an assembly. It is one of the 
ambiguous expressions adverted to above (p. 281), which leave 
it uncertain whether 'Apci'ov myov is to be understood of the hill 
or the court assembled there. — avSpcs 'A&paibt. The remark just 
made is to be repeated here. It is the style of address which 
Paul would necessarily use in speaking to a concourse of Athe- 
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nians ; and at the same time, he might use it in speaking before 
judges. In the latter case, however, the Greeks oftener said 

& ofoSpcs SocootcU. See Stalb. Plat Apol. 17. A. — Kara 7rdVra, in 
every respect, as it were, in every possible mode of exhibition. — 
£k &€urt8aifjLov€crr€pov<s v/xa? «^€ujpo>, as (i. e. those who correspond to 
this character) mare religious, sc. than others, I see you (De Wet 
Win.). See W. ♦ 35. 4. For the suppressed term of the com- 
parison, see on v. 21. Josephus (Contr. Ap. 2. 11) calls the 
Athenians tovs cOTc/?c<rrarov? rtov 'EWrjvwv. See other testimonies 
in Wetstein. Scio-iSat/iovcorcpovs (a vox media) may signify also 
more superstitious. It is improbable, as a matter of just rhetoric, 
that the apostle employed it in that reproachful sense at the out- 
set of his remarks. That he used it in a good sense is evident 
for another reason. " He proceeds," says Neander, " to deduce 
their seeking after God (which he doubtless considered as some- 
thing good) from this Scurt&u/iovta (comp. 25, 19), or religious 
propensity, so prevalent among the Athenians. He announced 
himself as one who would guide their fktxri&aifxovia, not rightly con- 
scious of its object and aim, to a state of clear self-consciousness 
by a revelation of the object to which it thus ignorantly tended." 
V. 23. icoi dra&ayxuv .... P<afi6v, and closely observing the ob- 
jects of your religious veneration, I found also an altar. <rc/?a<r/jiara 
denotes, not acts of worship, devotions (E. V.), but temples, 
images, altars, and the like. It is a generic term, under which 
seal arranges /?<i>/aov as one of the class. — hrtytypairro (pluperf.), 
had been inscribed, includes the present, and is to be explained 
like the imperfect in v. 21. — ayvwory 3*$, to an unknown God. 
** That there was, at least, one altar at Athens with this inscrip- 
tion," says Meyer, "would appear as historically certain from this 
passage itself, even though other testimonies were wanting, since 
Paul appeals to a fact of his own observation, and that, too, in 
the presence of the Athenians themselves." But the existence 
of such altars at Athens is well attested by competent witnesses. 
Philostratus, in his Life of Apollo nius (6. 2), says : o-co^pove'orcpov 
-arcpi TravTtav Stuv c? Xeyctv kcu ravra *A9ypry<rtv, ov kol ayvuxmav <#ctuv 
J3<i>fjLoi Spvnrai, L e. It is more discreet to speak well of all t/ie gods, 
<Lnd especially at Athens, wliere are erected altars also of unknown 
jgods. Pausanias, in his Description of Attica (1. 1), says that 
such altars (fi<opol Stwv dyvworwv) existed at Phaleron, one of the 
liarbors of Athens. It has been made a question, how we are to 
-understand the use of the plural in these passages ; whether as 
referring to the number of the altars on which the inscription 
occurred, or to the number of the gods to whom the altars were 
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dedicated. Some have assumed the latter as the correct view; 
and have said that Paul has arbitrarily changed the plural into the 
singular, in order to accommodate the fact to his purpose ; or 
even that the writer, by this inaccuracy, has betrayed himself as 
a person who had no direct knowledge of the circumstances 
winch he professes to relate. But even if the inscription on these 
altars was in the plural, it does not follow that Paul may not 
have found one having the language which he recites- Here 
would be Luke's positive testimony to the fact, and that out- 
weighs the mere silence of other writers. Such appears to be 
Bengel's view. Again, it would not follow that he has necessa- 
rily misrepresented the sense, admitting that he may have sub- 
stituted the singular for the plural. The heathen writers often 
employed StoC to convey the general idea of divine power, provi- 
dence, deity, and the like. 1 With that meaning, the plural could 
be relinquished for the singular, or the singular for the plural, just 
as an individual pleased. Here the apostle might have preferred 
£c<3, merely for the sake of its stricter formal accordance with the 
doctrine which he was about to advance. Kuinoel appears at a 
loss to decide whether the plural in the case under remark has 
reference to the number of the altars, or to that of the gods. 
Some, as Calvin and Olshausen, apparently concede that Paul 
deviated from the strict form of the inscription, but deny that he 
violated its proper import, or availed himself of any unworthy 
artifice. — But even the appearance of a difficulty here vanishes 
entirely, when we give to the language of Philo stratus and Pau- 
sanias the interpretation, which is beyond any reasonable doubt 
the correct one. Winer states his view of the case thus : " It by 
no means follows from the passages (of the writers above named), 
that each single one of the altars mentioned by them had the in- 
scription dyvuxrroi? SeoU in the plural, but more naturally that each 
one separately was dedicated ayvwa-no $€$ ; but this singular the 
narrators were obliged to change into the plural, because they 
spoke of all those altars in a collective way. It appears, there- 
fore, that there were several altars in different places at Athens 
with the inscription ayvwan^ £c<3." See his Realw. I. p. 111. 
Such is the decision, also, of Eichhorn, Hess, Hemsen, Meyer, 
De Wette, and others. It s,hould be added that several of the 
older commentators render dyv<o<rra> ^cw, to the unknown God, sup- 
posing the God of the Jews, i. e. Jehovah, to be meant Such 

1 For examples of this interchange, see the passages collected by Pfanner in his 
Systema Theologise Gentilis Purioris, p. 102, and elsewhere. 
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a view mistranslates the Greek, and violates all historical proba- 
bility. — The precise historical origin of the altars at Athens 
bearing this inscription has been disputed. The conjectures are 
various. One is, that they were very ancient, and that it was at 
length forgotten to whom they had been originally built; and 
that the words in question were placed on them at a later period, 
to apprise the people that it was unknown to what gods they 
belonged. If that was their character, it is not easy to see what 
proper point of connection the apostle could have found for his 
remark with such a relic of sheer idolatry. Another is, that, in 
some time or times of public calamity, the Athenians, not know- 
ing what god they had offended, whether Minerva or Jupiter or 
Mars, erected these altars so as to be sure of propitiating the 
right one. The same objection may be made as before ; since 
their ignorance in this case relates merely to the identity of the 
god whom they should conciliate, and involves no recognition of 
any power additional to their heathen deities. The most rational 
explanation is. unquestionably that of those who suppose these 
altars to have had their origin in the feeling of uncertainty, inherent, 
after all, in the minds of the heathen, whether their acknowledg- 
ment of the superior powers was sufficiently full and compre- 
hensive ; in their distinct consciousness of the limitation and 
imperfection of their religious views, and their consequent desire 
to avoid the anger of any still unacknowledged god who might 
he unknown to them. That no deity might punish them for neg- 
lecting his worship, or remain uninvoked in asking for blessings, 
they not only erected altars to all the gods named or known 
among them, *but, distrustful still lest they might not comprehend 
fully the extent of their subjection and dependence, they erected 
them also to any other god or power that might exist, although as 
yet unrevealed to them. — No one can say that this explanation 
ascribes too much discernment to the heathen. Not to insist on 
other proofs, such expressions as the comprehensive address, — 
At o deorum quicquid in cado regit (Horat. Epod. 5. 1) ; the oft- 
used formula in the prayers of the Greeks and Romans, Si deo, 
si dece ; and the superstitious dread, which they manifested in so 
many ways, of omitting any deity in their invocations, prove the 
existence of the feeling to which reference has been made. Out 
of this feeling, therefore, these altars may have sprang ; because 
the supposition is so entirely consistent with the genius of poly- 
theistic heathenism ; because the many-sided religiousness of 
the Athenians would be so apt to exhibit itself in some such de- 
monstration ; and, especially, because Paul could then appeal 
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with so much effect to such an avowal of the insufficiency of 
heathenism, and to such a testimony so borne, indirect, yet sig- 
nificant, to the existence of the one true God. — Under these 
circumstances, an allusion to one of these altars by the apostle 
would be equivalent to his saying to the Athenians thus : " You 
are correct in acknowledging a divine existence beyond any which 
the ordinary rites of your worship recognize ; there is such an 
existence. You are correct in confessing that this Being is un- 
known to you ; you have no just conceptions of his nature and 
perfections." He could add then with truth , ov o$v . . . . Karayydk- 
Xxa vplv, Whom, tJierefore, not knowing, ye worship, t/iis onto I an- 
nounce unto you. The inverted order gives point to the declara- 
tion, ayvoovvris has the same object as the verb, and means hav- 
ing no just knowledge of him whom they worshipped ; not igno- 
rantly, as if they did not know whither their worship was direct- 
ed. The word points back evidently to dywoory. Later editors 
read o . . . . tovto, instead of ov . . / . rovrov ; in which case &<£ in 
the inscription would be taken more abstractly as a divine pow- 
er. The external evidence is not decisive. Meyer defends the 
common reading in his first edition, and the other in his second. 
The personal sense of &<£ may have been thought to concede 
too much to heathenism, and so have caused the pronouns to be 
changed, cwc/kirc has seemed to some a strong term, as the 
cognate words in the New Testament always express the idea 
of true piety ; but the term occurs further only in 1 Tim. 5, 4, 
and denotes there, not the exercise of piety, but of something 
merely kindred to it, filial reverence. It needs only a similar 
modification to adapt it to the use required here. 

V. 24. The God whom Paul announced is the Maker of all 
things, and, as such, necessarily distinct from their false gods. 
That is the point of connection between this verse and the pre- 
ceding. — ovtos .... xnrdpxuv, this one (by his right as Creator) 
being the Lord, Sovereign, of heaven and earth. It was self-evi- 
dent, therefore, that he was not to be confounded with any of 
their idols, whose existence was limited by the space which they 
occupied. — x €t P 07roL y TOL *> made with hands, is contrasted with 6 
iroLT]<ras . . . . cv aura). — iv vaots. The statues or images were 
kept in the recesses of the temple. — icarouccL The mass of the 
heathen in practice made no difference between the symbol and 
its object; the block was the god (comp. 19, 26). 

V. 25. The apostle illustrates the character of the true God 
still further, by another contrast between him and the deities of 
the heathen. He is independent of his creatures; he needs 
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nothing from them ; they can earn no merit by serving him. — 
ou& .... £qxurcvcTtu, and (after a preceding negative) he is not 
ministered unto by human hands, or hands of men. foSpwrCvw is 
a more correct reading, than AvSpwmov (T. R). The verb here 
implies more than mere worship. The heathen considered it 
meritorious to lavish wealth on the temples and shrines of their 
idols ; they brought to them costly gifts, and even offerings of 
food and drink, as if they stood in need of such things, and 
could be laid under obligation to their worshippers. The prayer 
of Chryses, priest of Apollo, in H. 1. 37 sq., expresses the true 
spirit of heathenism in this respect : 



"If e'er with wreaths I hang thy sacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain, 
God of the silver bow ! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy. 



— xporfcoftcKo? tivo9, as if needing something besides, i. e. (note the 

compound) out of himself as necessary to his perfection. — afro? 

&&cnk, since he himself gives, avros is emphatic as opposed to the 

idea that his creatures are able to give to him. — to wdvra, the 

%ohole, i. e. of the things which they enjoy. In such an expression, 

td restricts the adjective to the class of objects intimated by the 

preceding words or the context. Some editors omit the article 

iere. Compare Rom. 8, 32 ; 1 Cor. 9, 22 ; Phil. 3, 8, etc. But 

in most of these passages, too, the manuscripts fluctuate. 

V. 26. hrolrjo-4 tc, #c. t. X., and he made of one blood every nation 
r*f men that they should dwell. This is the more "obvious view of 
Xhe construction, and is the one which has been generally 
adopted. Yet several of the best critics (Kuin. De Wet Mey. 
~-Alf.) regard voulv here as an instance of its use with an accusa- 
tive and infinitive, like that in Matt. 5, 32 ; Mark 7, 37, and trans- 
Xate : and he caused every nation of men (sprung) from one blood to 
dwell. Karouc€Lv connects itself more easily in this way, it is true, 
"Xsrith the rest of the sentence ; but the facility thus gained ren- 
ders the expression hard at i£ ckos cu/taro?, so that we must supply 
^, -word to make the thought flow smoothly. The main idea be- 
"yond question is, that God has created the entire human race 
from a common stock ; and the more prominent way, therefore, in 
which the translation first stated brings forward this proposition, 
appears to me to be a reason for preferring it It is an objection 
to the other mode, that it assigns a too subordinate place to the 

37 
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principal thought But why does the apostle single out thus the 
universal brotherhood of the race ? Olshauscn says it was intend- 
ed, as a reproof to the Athenians for their contempt of the Jews. 
Meyer, Neander, De Wctte, and others, consider it as directed 
essentially against the polytheism of the heathen. If all are the 
children of a common parent, then the idea of a multiplicity of 
gods from whom the various nations have derived their origin, 
or whose protection they specially enjoy, must be false. The 
doctrine of the unity of the race is closely interwoven with that 
of the unity of the divine existence. This more comprehensive 
view of the meaning, however, does not exclude the other; since, 
if all nations have the same creator, it would at once occur that 
nothing can be more absurd than the feeling of superiority and 
contempt with which one affects to look down upon another. As 
the apostle had to encounter the prejudice which was entertained 
against him as a Jew, his course of remark was doubly pertinent, 
if adapted at the same time to remove this hinderance to a pan- 
did reception of his message. — Karoucuv is the infinitive of de- 
sign. The various lands which the different families of mankind 
occupied, with all the advantages connected with their position, 
God had assigned to them ; comp. Deut. 32, 8 ; Ps. 115, 16. Yea, 
he had proceeded from the very first with a view to their welfare, 
tie designed, in creating men, that they should inhabit and 
possess the earth as their own ; that they should all of them 
enjoy the manifold blessings allotted to them in the various 
places of their abode. It was to him that they were indebted 
for what they enjoyed, and not to accident, or their own enter- 
prise, or the favor of some imaginary god. The remark, made 
as applicable to all lands, has its justification in the fact, that, 
notwithstanding the inequalities which diversify the condition 
of nations, they have severally their peculiar advantages ; it is 
natural for every people to esteem their own country, in some 
respects at least, as the best 1 But the remark was specially 
aimed, beyond doubt, at the feeling of self-congratulation with 
which the Athenians were prone to contemplate the peculiar 
felicity of their own position, their national renown, their past 
and present prosperity. This view of the meaning prepares the 
way for the thought which is next introduced. — opura? .... rip 
icaroucta? av7w, Jiaving fixed the appointed seasons and limits of their 
abode. The second participle repeats the idea of the first, not 

1 Tacitus has recognized this principle in his fine remark (Germ.f 2), — "Infbr- 
mem terris, asperam ccelo, nut si patria sit." 
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superfluously, bat with the evident effect of affirming it more 
strongly. The approved reading is wpoorcray/ACKov?, rather than 
vpoT€rayfi€v<wq (T. R.). The apostle, by adding this, admonishes 
the Athenians that they, like every other people, had not only 
received their peculiar advantages from the common Creator, 
but that they could hold them only during the continuance of his 
good-will and favor. In assigning to the nations their respective 
abodes, he had fixed both the seasons of their prosperity and the 
limits of their territory, i. e. it was he who decided tv/ten and how 
long they should flourish, and /iow far their dominion should 
extend. "We have the same idea exactly in Job 12, 23. The 
remark was adapted both to rebuke their spirit of self-elation, 
and to warn them of the danger of slighting a message from 
Him who had their destiny so perfectly at his command. Some 
explain these last words as referring to the limits which God 
has assigned to the lives of men individually : they have their 
appointed seasons and bounds, beyond which they cannot pass. 
But that idea lies out of the present circle of view, as the 
subject of discourse here relates to nations and not to individuals. 
It is also philologically inadmissible ; since avra>v can naturally 
refer to foSpwmav only as connected with vav !$vos. — The anti- 
polytheistic aim, which forms to such an extent the ground-tone 
of the discourse, is to be recognized perhaps, also, in this part of 
it The separation of men into so many different nations might 
seem to oppose the idea of their common parentage ; that separ- 
ation itself is, therefore, represented by the apostle as having 
been contemplated in the divine plan. — It will be observed that 
what the apostle affirms in this verse as true of God is, also, 
intended to be denied in regard to polytheism. The conception, 
therefore, thus brought before the minds of his heathen auditors, 
was a vast one. All that power exerted in giving existence 
to men, controlling their destiny, exalting entire nations or 
casting them down, which they had parcelled out among such 
an infinity of gods, they are now led to concentrate in a single 
possessor; they obtain the idea of one infinite Creator and 
Ruler. 

V. 27. &7TCIV, telic, that they should seek. This infinitive at- 
taches itself more particularly to the part of the sentence which 
commences at #car<H*c€u>, and states the moral object which God 
had in view with reference to men, in making such provision for 
their convenience and happiness. It was that they might be led, 
by such tokens of his goodness, to seek him, i. e. a more perfect 
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knowledge of him and of their obligations to him. Some, on the 
contrary, make the infinitive depend, almost wholly, on the clause 
just before, and find the connection to be this : that, excited by 
the proofs of his power, as manifested in the varying fortunes of 
nations, iliey should seek, etc. But as already explained, the con- 
trolling idea in that clause is that of the goodness of God (subject, 
as to its continuance, to the divine pleasure) ; while that of his 
power, as displayed in the infliction of judgments, is only inci- 
dentally involved. Again, that clause is a subordinate one, as its 
structure shows, and that it should break off" fartiv so much from 
the main part of the sentence would be violent — ct apaye .... 
cvpoicv, if perhaps they might feel after him and find him. i/nqXaifrq- 
o-ciav denotes, properly, the motions of a blind man, who gropes 
along after an object in the dark. On the peculiar iEolic termi- 
nation, see W. $13. 2. d; K. } 116. 9; B. { 103. marg. 14. This 
verb is chosen, as well as the problematical form of the expres- 
sion (ct apaye), because the apostle would concede the compara- 
tive indistinctness of the light which the heathen have to guide 
them. — KcuTotyc, although indeed. . This clause is added to show 
that the concession just made was not intended to exculpate the 
heathen for their estrangement from God. Although so benighted 
as to be compelled to grope for the object of their search, it 
was still within reach ; they had not, after all, so far to go for a 
knowledge of God, that they might not find it if they would. 
Compare the sentiment with 14, 17, and especially with Rom. 
1, 20. 

V. 28. {uj/icv koI KivovfuSa kcu coyAcv, We live and move and ex- 
ist. The different verbs present the idea on every side. We 
derive our existence solely from God ; we depend on Him, every 
instant, for life, activity, being itself. Without Him we should 
neither continue to live, nor be such as we are, nor have been at 
all. From creatures thus dependent, the evidence of a Creator 
cannot be very deeply hidden, if they have only a disposition to 
seek for it — a* #ca£ as also, i. e. the sentiment is not only true, 
but has been acknowledged. — ko^' v/xas, among you, i. e. Greeks 
in distinction from Jews ; not Athenians in distinction from other 
Greeks. — rov yap koI yevo? io-fiev, For his offspring also are tee. 
Derivation implies dependence. The creature cannot exist apart 
from the Creator. The apostle brings forward the citation cor- 
rectly, therefore, as parallel in sentiment to cv avrw .... coyicv. 
He quotes it as an avowal that we owe our being and its preser- 
vation to a higher Power ; the mythological idea of Jupiter does 
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not enter into the meaning. 1 rov stands here for the pronoun. 
W. * 17. 1 ; S. } 94. 1. The words form the first half of a hex- 
ameter, and are found in Aratus, a Cilician poet, who flourished 
about B. C. 270. The celebrated Hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter 
(v. 5) contains almost the same words, viz. Ik <rdv yap yivos io-fiiv. 
The same idea, variously expressed, occurs in several other Greek 
writers. The form of the citation the apostle took, undoubtedly, 
from Aratus, but says rwh clpyKacn because he would generalize 
the idea as if he had said, The truth is so plain that even your 
poetry recognizes it (see on v. 18). According to some, he uses 
the plural because he had in mind other passages where the 
thought is found; or, according to others, because he inferred 
that so obvious a remark must be a common one. yap kcu, as 
Meyer observes correctly, has no logical connection with Paul's 
speech, but is to be viewed merely as a part of the citation, 
which it was necessary to retain on account of the verse. 

V. 29. yevos ovv, k. t. A.., Since, Vicrefore, we are the offspring of 
God. The inference drawn here is, that idolatry is supremely 
absurd, inasmuch as it makes that which is destitute of life, mo- 
tion, intelligence, the source of these attributes to others. Com- 
pare Isa. 44, 9 sq. — In o^ctXo/xcv Paul connects himself with them, 
and thus softens the rebuke. — ^apay/iart stands in apposition with 
the nouns which precede, i. e. the state or form of the materials 
just enumerated, artificially wrought. 

V. 30. The relation of this verse and the one following to the 
preceding verse is this : Since such is the nature of idolatry, you 
must therefore (ovv) repent of it, because God now lays upon you 
his command to this effect, in view of the retributions of a judg- 
ment to come. The most important word here is virepi&jiv. It 
does not occur further in the New Testament, but is found often 
in the Septuagint, where it signifies to neglect, which is its proper 
classical sense, then to despise, but especially to suffer to pass as 
if unnoticed, to withhold the proof of noticing a thing which is, at 
the same time, a matter of distinct knowledge ; a frequent sense 
of air in Hiphil and Hithpael (see Deut. 22, 3. 4, etc.). In this 
last signification, the verb represents perfectly the apostle's mean- 
ing here. God had hitherto permitted the heathen to pursue 

1 No more than in the words of Milton : — 

" Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil ; 

***#*♦ 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 1 ' 
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their own way, without manifesting his sense of their conduct. 
either by sending to them special messengers to testify against 
it, as he did to the Jews, or by inflicting upon them at once the 
punishment deserved. The idea is virtually the same, therefore, 
as that of cmotc in 14, 16, and Trape'Wcv in Rom. 1, 24. To under- 
stand inrtpt&av as meaning that God would not judge or punish 
the heathen for the sins committed in their state of idolatry, 
would be at variance with Paul's theology on this subject as he 
has unfolded it in Rom. 1, 20; 2, 11 sq. Not only so, but the 
repentance which the apostle now calls upon them to exercise 
presupposes their guilt 

V. 31. &<m, because, states the reason why the heathen also, 
as well as others, must repent ; they could not, without this pre- 
paration, be safe in the day of righteous judgment which awaited 
them. — iv dvfyu £ wpto-c, in (the person of) Hie tnan whom lu 
appointed, av&pi omits the article because a definite clause fol- 
lows. W. i 21. 4 ; S. ♦ 89. 3. £ stands, by attraction, for the 
accusative. — trumv wapao^wv iraaiv, having afforded assurance to 
all, confirmation, viz. of a judgment to come. It is impossible to 
say just how much the apostle intended to represent as proved 
by the resurrection of Christ He himself referred to it, un- 
doubtedly, in the first place, as establishing the possibility of 
such a resurrection of all men from the dead as was involved in 
his doctrine of a general judgment ; but whether he had yet de- 
veloped this doctrine so far that the Athenians perceived already 
this bearing of the fact, is uncertain. It was enough to excite 
their scorn to hear of a single instance of resurrection. Again, 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead confirms the truth of all 
his claims ; and one of these was that he was to be the judge of 
men ; see John 5, 28, 29. But whether the apostle meant to ex- 
tend the argument to these and other points, we cannot decide, 
as he was so abruptly silenced. 

Verses 32-34. Paul is interrupted and leaves the Assembly. 

V. 32. The apostle was heard with attention until he came to 
speak of the resurrection ; when, at the announcement of a doc- 
trine which sounded so strangely to the ears of the Athenians, 
some of them broke forth into expressions of open contempt — 
avaorao-iv vc*cptuv, a resurrection of tlte dead. Both nouns omit the 
article in this frequent combination, except in 1 Cor. 15, 42. W. 
} 19. As we do not know how much of Paul's idea the Atheni- 
ans had apprehended, it is doubtful whether we are to take the 
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plural here as generic or numerical, i. e. whether Christ merely 
be meant, or men in general. — axovcrofuSa .... w^h rovrov, We 
will hear thee again concerning this, viz. matter ; not so naturally 
masc., with reference to avrov in v. 31. It is disputed whether 
we are to understand this as said seriously, or as a courteous re* 
fusal to hear any thing further from him. The latter is the pre- 
valent view ; and so Kuinoel, Hemsen, De Wette, Meyer, Bloom- 
field, Howson. The manner in which Paul now left the assembly, 
the immediate termination of his labors at Athens, and the ad- 
versative 8c in v. 34, favor this interpretation. Such a mode of 
speaking, too, was entirely consonant to the Athenian character. 
Calvin, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, Alford, are among those who im- 
pute a serious meaning to the language. 

V. 33. jcai ovrws, and thus, i. e. after these events, or with such 
a result ; comp. 20, 1 1 ; 28, 14. — U pfoov auiw, L e. of those 
whom he had addressed ; not from the city (comp. 18, 1). 

V. 34. T4F& $€, but certain (Mey. De Wet), appears to be con- 
trasted, in the writer's mind, with what is stated in v. 32, respect- 
ing the effect of Paul's speech ; the favorable is opposed to the 
unfavorable. Yet 8c may be continuative. — koAA^cVtc? avr<j>, not 
adhering, but joining, attaching themselves, to him. — 6 'A/motto- 
ytryp, the Areopagile, i. e. one of the judges in the court of the 
Areiopagus. The number of these judges varied at different 
times. Eusebius and other ancient writers say that this Diony- 
sius became afterwards bishop of the church at Athens, and 
ended his life as a martyr. — ko1 ywrj, and a woman, not the wife 
of Dionysius, as some have said, for the article and pronoun 
would then have been added (comp. 5, 1) ; or at least the article 
(comp. 24, 24). It has been inferred, from her being singled out 
thus by name,, that she was a woman of rank, but beyond this, 
nothing is known of her. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Verses 1-11. Arrival of Paul at Corinth, and his Labors there. 

V. 1. Ik rdv 'Afhjvwv. Wieseler limits the apostle's stay at 
Athens to fourteen days. The estimate is necessarily conjec- 
tural. It is certain that, although Paul spent the most of the two 
next years in Corinth and the vicinity, he did not direct his steps 
again to that city. On his third missionary tour, he came once 
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more into this part of Greece, but. at that time passed by Athens, 
certainly once and again, without repeating his visit thither. — 
cfc KopivSov. The distance from Athens to Corinth by land is 
about forty-five miles. The summit of the Acropolis of the one 
city can be distinctly seen from that of the other. rj\9cv does not 
show how Paul travelled. The voyage, says Wieseler, could be 
made easily in two days. A Greek seaman informed the writer 
that with a very fair wind he had made the passage in three 
hours, though on the average, in five or six hours ; that in bad 
weather he had been five days on the way. The steamers be- 
tween the Piraeus and Kalimaki, the eastern port of the modern 
Corinth, occupy usually four hours. — Corinth at this period was 
the seat of the Roman proconsulate for Achaia, or the southern 
province of Greece. " In consequence of its situation," says Ne- 
ander, " this city furnished a very important central point for the 
extension of the gospel in a great part of the Roman empire; 
and hence Paul remained here, as in other similar places, a longer 
time than was otherwise usual for him." 

V. 2. 'AicvXav. The nominative is 'A#cuXas (v. 26). Aquila and 
PrisciUa t or Prisca (Rom. 16, 3), were Roman names ; and it was 
common for Jews to assume such names when they lived out of 
Palestine ; see on 13, 9. That Aquila was born in Pontus har- 
monizes with 2, 9 and 1 Pet 1, 1 ; for we see from those passages 
that Jews resided in that country. As we have no account of 
his conversion at Corinth, the probability is that Aquila embraced 
the gospel at Rome. So Hemsen, Olshausen, Neander, Wies- 
eler, and others, conclude. Some allege rwa lov&ubv as proof 
that he was still unconverted (Mey. De Wet) ; but he is intro- 
duced in that manner on account of what follows. The notice 
apprises us that he was one of the iravra.% lov&uov?, whom the 
decree banished. At this early period no distinction would be 
made between Jews and Jewish Christians. Aquila accompanied 
Paul to Ephesus (v. 18. 26), and was still there when the apostle 
wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 16, 19). We 
find him at Rome again when Paul wrote the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans (Rom. 1 6, 3 sq.) ; and at a still later period at Ephesus a 
second time (2 Tim. 4, 19). The nature of his business (v. 3) 
led him frequently to change the place of his residence. — ota to 
StaTcra^cVat, #c. t. X., because Claudius had ordered, etc. Luke refers 
unquestionably to the edict mentioned by Suetonius (Claud, c. 
25): "Judaeos, impulsore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit" Neander remarks on that passage as follows : " We 
might suppose that some factious Jew then living, of this name, 
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one of the numerous class of Jewish freedmen in Rome, was 
intended. But as no individual so universally known as the 
Chrestus of Suetcyiius seems to have been considered by that 
writer is elsewhere mentioned ; and as Xpurros was frequently 
pronounced Xprjoros by the pagans, it is quite probable that Sueto- 
nius, who wrote half a century after the event, throwing together 
what he had heard about the political expectations of a Messiah 
among the Jews, and the obscure and confused accounts which 
may have reached him respecting Christ, was thus led to express 
himself in a manner so vague and indefinite." Church History, 
Vol. L p. 49. The Roman historian does not mention the year 
of that expulsion, and we may suppose it to have been about 
A- D. 52, in accordance with our plan of chronology. wpoo^arws, 
lately, shows that it was still a recent event when Paul arrived 
at Corinth. Some writers would identify this decree with that De 
mathematicis Italia pellendis, which Tacitus mentions (Ann. 12. 52). 
The malhematici, or as they were also called, Chaldcei, were ban- 
ished on the ground of their aiding conspirators against the em- 
peror by the use of their art as astrologers. Wieseler (Chrono- 
logie, p. 121 sq.) argues that the Jews may have been confounded 
with that class of men, and were consequently banished by the 
same decree. If that point were established, it would furnish a 
striking confirmation of the correctness of our chronology ; for 
the edict to which Tacitus refers can be shown to have been 
published in A. D. 52. But it must remain uncertain whether 
the two events have any chronological connection with each 
other. 

V. 3. cfcya£cro, icrought, labored for his subsistence. He re- 
minds the Corinthians of this fact in 1 Cor. 9, 6 sq. and 2 Cor. 
11, 7 sq. — faw yap, #c. t. X., for they were tent-makers as to the 
trade, or (with rjj rcxm* according to Lchm. Tsch.), in respect to 
the trade (which they had), rrjv rtxyrjv would be a limiting accus- 
ative like tov rpovw in Jud. v. 7. W. * 32. 6 ; K. ♦ 279. 7. The 
Oews, more especially after the exile, held the mechanic arts in 
liigh estimation. It was a proverb among them that the father 
Xnrho neglected to bring up his son to a trade taught him to be a 
tJiief. The composition of o-kt/vottoioi indicates a definite sense. 
Ht is difficult to see why some should suppose it to mean manu- 
^jfacturers of tent-cloth. It has not been shown that the usage 
^iifiered from the etymology. Tent-making was a common trade 
Cilicia, the native country of the apostle. A coarse species 
►f goat's hair, called ciUcium, was produced there in great ubun- 
Lce, and was much used for that purpose. A person accus- 

38 
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tomed to work on that material could work, doubtless, on any 
other. Paul had acquired the trade, in all probability, during hi* 
boyhood, while he lived at Tarsus. 

V. 4. StcXcyero, discoursed (imperf.) from week to week ; where- 
as §ukcx$T) (aorist), in v. 19, refers to a single occasion. — 'EAAipa* 
8C crefionwovs, i. e. Greek proselytes who attended the synagogue; 
comp. 13, 43 ; 14, 1. The apostle had not yet addressed himself 
to the heathen ; see v. 6. 

V. 5. In ws 8c KcmJA^ov, Now when they came down, «* is not 
merely temporal (Alf.), but represents the owcixcro as immedi- 
ately consequent on the arrival of the two friends. — Macedonia 
denotes here the Roman province of that name, comprising North- 
ern Greece as distinguished from Achaia, or Southern Greece ; see 
on v. 1. It is left uncertain, therefore, from what particular place 
Silas and Timothy arrived at this time. Compare on v. 16. — 
o-vmxcro tcJ> Xoyto, was engrossed (lit Jield together) with tJie worn 
(Vulg. Kuin. Olsh. De Wet Bmg. Rob.). The arrival of his 
associates relieved him from anxiety which had pressed heavily 
upon him (comp. 1 Thess. 3, 6 sq.) ; and he could now devote 
himself with unabated energy to his work. He had the support 
also of their personal cooperation. We see from 2 Cor. 1, 19, 
that Silas and Timothy took an active part in the proclamation 
of the gospel at Corinth. We see also from 1 Cor. 2, 3, where 
the apostle says that he was among the Corinthians " in weak- 
ness and in fear and much trembling/' that he was in a state of 
mind to need urgently the presence and sympathy of such coad- 
jutors. Some say it means simply that Silas and Timothy found 
Paul employed thus anxiously when they arrived (Mey. Alf.); 
but unless they had something to do with the fact, it would be 
unimportant whether it occurred before or after their coming : its 
interest in that case lay wholly in its being a part of the apos- 
tle's experience. The common text has r«j> wcvfian after <n*cc;pro: 
he was impelled by the Spirit, ox by his own spirit, his fervent seal 
(comp. v. 25). The evidence decides for r$ X6yy as the original 
word (Grab. Mey. Tsch.). 

V. 6. avTiTa<T<rofjL€v<jw & avrwv, But they opposing themselves, is 
not to be taken as explanatory of the crwci^cTo (against Mey.), 
but as describing the conduct of the Jews occasioned by the 
apostle's <rw€ix€To. — pXao-ffyrjfjLovyruw, blaspJieming, sc. his words, 
message; comp. 13, 45; 19, 9. — cKrivafa/uicvo? ra i/iana, shaking 
out his garments, i. e. the dust upon them, as a witness against 
them. For the significancy of the act, see on 13, 51. — to alfia 
vfuav, your blood, i. e. the consequences of your guilt; comp. 20, 26; 
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Ezek. 33, 5. — hA rgv tc&fxiXrjv, sc iXSerw, comp. Matt. 23, 35. — 
KaSapbs tyo, I am pure, have discharged my duty. Some point 
the text so as to read, pure I henceforth will turn unto the Gentiles 
(Lchm. Alf.). The two clauses utter the idea more forcibly than 
one, and are better suited to so grave a declaration ; comp. also 
20, 26 and Matt 27, 24. On the nature of this desertion of the 
Jews, see on 13, 46. 

V. 7. perafias bceiScv, having departed from there, i. e. the syna- 
gpgue (see v. 4), not from the city, or from the house of Aquila. 
— rjXSar, #c. r. A., went into the house of a certain Justus. The 
meaning is, not that he left Aquila and went to lodge with Jus- 
tus (Alf.), but that he preached in future at the house of the 
latter, which was so much the more convenient because it 
was near the synagogue where they had been accustomed to 
assemble. Paul pursued precisely the same course at Ephesus ; 
see 19, 9. — crc/fo/jipov rov Seov, worshipping God, describes Jus- 
tus as a foreigner who had embraced Judaism, but was not yet 
a believer. He opened his house for the use of the Christians, 
because he had more sympathy with them than with the Jews. 
His moral position was certainly unique ; and it is easy to be- 
lieve that he soon exchanged it for that of a believer. 

V. 8. Crispus was one of the few persons at Corinth whom 
Paul himself baptized ; see 1 Cor. 1, 14. — brurrtwre <rvv oAy r«j> 
ouco) avrov, believed with all his house. Here is another instance 
in which a whole family received the gospel ; comp. 16, 15 ; 1 
Cor. 1, 16. The Apostolical Constitutions (VII. 46) say that 
Crispus became bishop of «A£gina. — The Corinthians who be- 
lieved were native Greeks ; not Jews at Corinth. — cttuttcvov is 
imperfect, from the relation of the act to dicouovrcs. 

V. 9. Si opofiaros, through a vision as the medium of commu- 
nication ; a form was seen as well as a voice heard (comp. 9, 12 ; 
16, 9; 22, 18). — py ^o/Jov, Fear not. The form of the imperative 
implies that he was beginning to despond ; see the note on 10, 
16. — XdXa, continue to speak. Observe the use of the subjunctive 
^orist in the next verb. 

V. 10. teal o&cis, *. t. A~, and no one shall attack thee (telic) to 
injure thee, i. e. no one shall attempt it with success (De Wet.) ; 
or ecbatic, so as to injure thee. The infinitive with row denotes 
*nore commonly a purpose. The Jews made an effort to destroy 
t^he apostle, after this promise (v. 12 sq.), but were defeated. — 
{Sum .... iroAv?, because I have much people, i. e. many who are 
Appointed to become such; see 13, 48, and 15, 17. Hence the 
Activity of the apostle must have free scope until they were con- 
'Verted. 
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V. 11. iicdSurc, #c. t A., And he abode a year and six months. 
It has been questioned whether this designation of time extends 
merely to the arrest mentioned in v. 12 (Mey.), or embraces the 
entire sojourn at Corinth. " I regard the latter view," says 
Wieselcr, ( Chronologie, p. 46,) " as undoubtedly the correct one. 
This appears, in the first place, from the particle tc, which con- 
nects this verse in the closest manner with what precedes, and 
consequently with dire 8c, #c. t. X.: ' The Lord said, Fear not, but 
speak and be not silent ; . . . . and so ( W. } 53. 2) he abode ja 
year and six months, teaching among them the word of God.' 
The main thought of the words which the Lord addresses to 
Paul in the vision (v. 9, 10) is unquestionably, * Speak in this 
city, and be not silent/ and accordingly the period of time, in ▼. 
1 1, during which the apostle obeys this command of Christ, must 
refer to the whole time in which he had spoken at Corinth and 
was not silent, i. e. must include the time until his departure. 
In the second place, this follows from the general nature of the 
statement: 'he abode there a year and six months; 9 comp. 
Luke 24, 49." Anger (p. 63) adopts the same conclusion. De 
Wette calls it the prevalent view, but prefers the other. — fr 
avrots, among them in the city (v. 10) ; see on 8, 5. 

Verses 12-17. Paid is arraigned before GaUio. 

V. 12. GaUio was a brother of Seneca, the celebrated moral- 
ist. His original name was Novatus. He assumed that of Gal- 
lio, out of gratitude to a distinguished rhetorician of that name, 
who adopted him as a son. Seneca dedicated his books De Ira 
and De Vita Beata, to this brother. In one of his Letters (104) 
he speaks of Gallio as having resided in Achaia, though he does 
not mention in what capacity he was there. Luke's narrative 
represents him as acting a part in striking harmony with his re- 
puted character. He was known among his contemporaries as 
the " dulcis Gallio/' He had the social qualities which make a 
man a general favorite. " Nemo mortalium," says Seneca, " uni 
tarn dulcis est, quam hie omnibus." (Qusest Nat. L. 4, Pnef.) 
Luke's ovShr tovtojv IfifXev in v. 17 indicates the easy temper 
which contributes so much to personal popularity. Gallio, like 
his brother, was put to death by the murderous Nero. — d*£vira- 
TcvoKTos t>}s 'Avoids, was governing Acliaia as proconsul This 
province (see on v. 1) consisted of Hellas and the Peloponnesus. 
Here, too, we have a striking example of Luke's accuracy. Un- 
der Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 1. 76) and Caligula, the two preceding 
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emperors, Achaia had been an imperial province, governed by 
propraetors. But Claudius had restored it to the Senate ( Suet 
Claud, c. 25), and under that form of administration its govern- 
ors were styled proconsuls. Paul was at Corinth in the reign of 
Claudius. Compare the note on 13, 7. — hrlro firjpa, before the 
tribunal The /ft)/xa was a seat or chair from which the Roman 
magistrates dispensed justice. It was sometimes fixed in one 
place, and was sometimes movable so as to accommodate the 
judge wherever he might wish to hold his court. 

V. 13. iropa tov vofiov, contrary to the law, not of the Romans, 
but of the Jews (comp. vo/iov rov ko& v/xos in v. 15) ; not of both 
Romans and Jews (Lange), as the charge in that form demanded 
investigation. What Luke has stated here is a summary of the 
charge. That the Jews went more into detail is evident from 
Gallio's reply in v. 13. 

V. 14. a&uajfia and paBujvpyrjfia designate the act perhaps legally 
and ethically : this, as an offence against morality ; that, as an 
offence against the state or the personal rights of others. — far 
yp^rxpfjirpf vfuov, I would have suffered you, would have listened 
patiently to your complaint ; but the condition in the protasis not 
being true, he could not now do it For av with the aorist indica- 
tive in the subordinate clause, see W. ♦ 43. 2 ; B, ♦ 139. 3. 2 ; K. 
4 327. b. Gallio makes known his decision as a thing settled. 

V. 15. ircpi Xoyov, concerning a doctrine, — ovo/xotwv, names, be- 
cause they had accused Paul of teaching that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, — xpcrip yap, k. t. X., For I do not wish to be judge of tfiese 
things, yap (T. R.) is logically correct, but comes from a copyist 
It was out of his province to take cognizance of such questions. 
The Roman laws allowed the Jews to regulate their religious af- 
airs in their own way. Lysias (23, 29) and Festus (25, 19) 
placed their refusal to interfere on the same ground. — The reply 
which Luke attributes to Gallio has been justly cited as a mark 
of that candor which distinguishes the truth. A panegyrist, a 
dishonest narrator, says Paley, would be too jealous for the honoi 
of his cause to represent it as treated superciliously by those of 
eminent rank. 

V. 16. airfjkaxrcv avrovs, drove tfiem away, dispersed them. Tht 
v*erb shows that they left reluctantly, but not that any violence 
'Was used. A peremptory refusal, a decisive manner would be 
sufficient for the purpose. 

V. 17. The interpretation of this passage has influenced the 
Some of the younger manuscripts insert ol *Iov&ubi after 
; as if the Jews, disappointed in their design against the 
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apostle, attempted as their next resort to avenge themselves on 
one of Ms principal followers. But the evidence for this read* 
ing is entirely inadequate ; and it is incredible, also, that Luke 
should mention Sosthenes merely as a ruler of the synagogue, 
if he had become in fact a Christian. The best authorities have 
Trams without any appendage, and ol *EAAip>cs in the common 
editions must be viewed as a gloss, correct as an explanation, 
but textually spurious. As the Jews could have had no motive 
for maltreating one of their own number, warns must be the 
body of those present, such as the subalterns of the court and 
the Greeks whom the tumult had drawn together. Sosthenes was 
probably the successor of Crispus (v. 8), or, as Biscoe conjec- 
tures, may have belonged to another synagogue in the city. He 
appears to have taken an active part in the prosecution, and 
hence the Greeks, who were always ready to manifest their 
hatred of the Jews, singled him out as the object of their spe 
cial resentment In winking at this, says De Wette, Gallio may 
have carried his impartiality too far. If he was the Sosthenes 
who is called " a brother " in 1 Cor. 1, 1, he must have been con- 
verted after this, and have removed to Ephesus. The coinci* 
dence in the name is the only reason for supposing the same 
person to be meant in both places. — trvm-ov (imperf.) shows 
how thorough a beating Sosthenes received. It may not be 
wronging Gallio to suspect that he looked through Ins fingers 
and enjoyed the scene. — ovScv rovrw includes most naturally the 
dispute between the Jews and Christians, as well as the abuse 
of Sosthenes. — l/tcW, when used as a personal verb, requires in 
prose a neuter subject K. $ 274. R. 1 ; Mt. J 348. R. 2. The 
indifference of Gallio is not mentioned in commendation of him, 
but as suggestingwhy the affair had such a termination. Owing 
to the proconsul's disposition, the Jews were unsuccessful; so 
far from inflicting any injury on the apostle, their attempt recoiled 
in disgrace and violence upon themselves. 

Verses 18-22. Paul proceeds by the Way of Ephesus and 
Ccesarea to Jerusalem, and from there to Antioch. 

V. 18. hx 7rpo?/xctVa? T}fi€pa<; ixava?, Jiaving remained yet many 
days after the arrest. Whether the arrest took place at the end 
of the year and a half mentioned in v. 11, or in the course of 
that time, is subject, as we have seen, to some doubt Even if 
the arrest was subsequent to the year and six months, the many 
days here need not be supposed to extend the sojourn at Corinth 
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beyond a few additional months (Wiesl.). During this period 
the apostle planted churches in other parts of Achaia, either by 
his own personal labors or by the instrumentality of his converts ; 
see 2 Cor. 1, 1. It was during this visit at Corinth, also, that 
Paul wrote the First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
That he wrote the first of them here, appears from several cir- 
cumstances : first, Paul had been separated from the Thessalo- 
nians but "a short time" (1 Thess. 2, 17); secondly, Timothy 
and Silas were with him (1 Thess. 1, 1), as they were according 
to Luke ( 18, 5) ; thirdly, the apostle had been lately at Athens 
(1 Thess. 3. 1), and whence, also, according to our narrative (18, 
1) he came directly to Corinth; and, finally, he writes to the 
Thessalonians as recent converts whose knowledge was very 
imperfect. The date of this Epistle, therefore, would be A. D. 
52 or 53 ; see note on 18, 23. If the first Epistle was written at 
Corinth, the second must have been written at the same place. 
Timothy and Silas were still with the apostle (2 Thess. 1, 1) ; 
and as the object of the second Epistle was to correct a wrong 
impression made by the first (comp. 2 Thess. 2, 1 sq., with 1 
Thess. 4, 16 sq., and 5, 1 sq.), the interval between the two 
must have been short. — &rora£a/x«vos, having bid adieu, which is 
an Alexandrian sense ; sec Lob. ad Phryn. p. 24. Among others, 
he now took leave of Silas, and perhaps of Timothy, though we 
find the latter with him again at Ephesus (19, 22). — cfe t^k 
SvjfNov, unto Syria, as his remoter destination ; he embarked for 
Ephesus in the first instance (v. 19). — jcetpa/mcvo? ttjv K€<f>aX^v i 
having shorn the head, most critics understand of Paul (Chryst 
Calv. Neand. Olsh. Hems. De Wet Win. Wdsth.) ; some of 
Aquila (Grot Kuin. Wiesl. Mey.). IlaiJAos is the leading subject, 
and the reader connects the remark spontaneously with him. It 
is only as an act of reflection, on perceiving that \A*vAa? stands 
nearer, that the other connection occurs to the mind as a possible 
one. jcoi ovv .avr<p npurjaAAa #cat *Aicv\as may intervene between 
K€tpdfjL*vos and IlavAos, because the clause is so evidently paren- 
thetic, and because #cirAci has a tendency to draw its several 
subjects towards itself. It is urged for the other view, that Luke 
has placed the man's name after that of the woman, contrary to 
the natural order ; but that no stress can be laid on that circum- 
stance is clear from Rom. 16, 3 and 2 Tim. 4, 19, where the 
names follow each other in the same manner. Some principle 
of association, as possibly that of the relative superiority of Pris- 
cilla, made it customary to speak of them in that order. — h 
Kcyxp«u$j in Cenchrea, which was the eastern port of Corinth, 
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distant about ten miles. A church had been gathered here 
(Horn. 16, 1). The modem name is Kikries, a little south of Ka- 
lamaki, and, under the traveller's eye, therefore, who grosses the 
isthmus. — cTxc yap cfj^v, for lie had a vow, i. e. one resting upon 
him; not assumed at this time. This clause states why he 
shaved his head. The cutting off of the hair was a Jewish 
practice, and took place at the expiration of a vow, not at the 
commencement of it. It is an erroneous statement, therefore, 
that the apostle subjected himself to the vow at this time, and 
went to Jerusalem to obtain absolution from it Neander would 
support that opinion from Jos. Bel. JucL 2. 15 ; but he adopts for 
that purpose an interpretation of the passage which nearly all 
others reject The nature of Paul's vow on this occasion is un- 
certain. It could not have been a strict Nazarite vow, i. e. such 
a vow observed in due form ; for a person could absolve himself 
from such an obligation only at Jerusalem, where his hair, which 
had grown during the time that he had been a Nazarite was to be 
cut off and burnt as an offering in the temple (Numb. 6, 2 sq.). 
See Jahn's Archceol. ♦ 395. We have no account of any devia- 
tion from that rule. Yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that in 
later times the original institution may have been relaxed or 
modified ; that after the Jews came to be dispersed, it was held 
to be lawful to terminate a Nazarite vow at other places, adher- 
ing to the prescribed usages as near as the circumstances allowed. 
If it was not a vow of this peculiar character, it may have been 
of the nature of a thank-offering, and not subject to the regula- 
tions to which the Nazarite was required to conform. It must 
be confessed that the present knowledge of Jewish antiquities is 
not sufficient to clear up fully the obscurity of the passage. It 
contains, says De Wette, a Gordian knot still untied. 

V. 19. cts *E<f>€crov 9 unto Ephesus, which was on the Cayster, 
not far from its mouth. It could be approached at that time by 
water, though the site of the ancient city is now two or three 
miles from the coast With a favoring wind, the passage from 
Corinth to Ephesus could be made in two or three days. Cicero 
mentions that he on one occasion, and his brother Quintus on an- 
other, occupied two weeks in passing from Ephesus to Athens 
(ad Attic. Ep. 6, 8. 9; lb. 3, 9) ; but the voyage in both instances 
was retarded by extraordinary delays. Sec further, pn 28, 13. 
— avros 8c, but he himself. This emphasis brings forward Paul 
again as the prominent person, after the information that his 
companions stayed at Ephesus. The order of statement outruns 
the history a little, as occurs in other cases ; comp. v. 1. Luke 
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cannot well mean tnat the apostle separated himself from Pris- 
cilla and Aquila, and went into the synagogue without them 
(Mey.). So unimportant a circumstance would not be made so 
prominent Nor is it at all probable that avrov, Viere, was op- 
posed in the writer's mind to the synagogue as being out of the 
city (Alf.) ; for in that case some intimation like 2£u> tt)? iroAcco? 
(see 16, 13), or at least ££cX£d>v, would hardly be withheld from 
the reader. 

V. 21^ Some critics reject all in this verse from 8c! to 'Icpc- 
(rokvfia (Bng. Grab. Neand. Lchm. Tsch.) ; others defend the 
clause (Olsh. De Wet Wiesl. Mey. Bmg. Alf.). The words may 
be doubtful, but with the present evidence should not be sepa- 
rated from the text. As Meyer suggests, they may have been 
omitted, from not perceiving the reference of dra/ftfe in v. 22, and 
consequently any occasion for such haste in prosecuting the 
journey. — rrju loprrjv rrjy ipxofievrjv. Vie coming feast. It must have 
been one of the principal feasts, which Paul was so anxious to 
keep at Jerusalem, in all probability the Passover or Pentecost 
In either case we discover here that the apostle made the jour- 
ney in the spring of the year! Wieseler (p. 48) thinks that it 
was the later festival, Pentecost, chiefly because Paul embarked 
at Corinth, instead of travelling through Macedonia, as the state 
of navigation would have rendered expedient earlier in the 
season. — For woirjo-au, comp. vouo to vdxrxa in Matt 26, 18. — cis 
IcpocroXv/io, at Jerusalem ; see on 8, 40. — iraXar, k. t. X., but I will 
return again, etc The apostle soon fulfilled that promise (19, 1). 

V. 22. KaTcX^wv, having come down from the sea to the land ; 
comp. 27, 5. — Ccesarea was the most convenient seaport in the 
vicinity of Judea ; see further on 8, 40. — avafias;, Jiaving gone up, 
i. e. to Jerusalem (Calv. Neand. Olsh. Mey. De Wet Wiesl.). 
This absolute use of the verb occasions no obscurity after the 
statement respecting Paul's destination in v. 21. A few have 
understood it as going up into the city above the harbor. But to 
mention that circumstance in addition to the arrival would give 
to it a singular prominence as contrasted with the general rapid- 
ity of the narrative. Kare/fy, went down, at the close of the verse, 
would be inappropriate to the geographical relation of Cassarea 
to Antioch (Neand.). — t^v IkkXtjo-uw, Vie church at Jerusalem. It 
should be noticed that this is the fourth journey which Paul has 
made to that city since his conversion. No doubt he arrived in 
season to observe the feast, as nothing is said of any disappoint- 
ment in that respect. — ck *kvrwytva.v. How long the apostle was 

absent on the tour which terminated with this return to Antioch, 

39 
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can only be conjectured. The year and six months at Corinth 
(v. 11) would be likely to constitute the greater portion of the 
period. Wieseler proposes six months as the time occupied be- 
tween leaving Antioch and the arrival at Troas (16, 8). He 
would allow six months also for the apostle's labors in Europe 
before his arrival at Corinth. The time which this estimate al- 
lows for the Asiatic part of the tour may be too limited The 
apostle visited extensively the churches in Syria and Cilicia, 
planted new churches in Phrygia and Galatia, and travelled very 
circuitously throughout his journey between Antioch and Troas. 
It may be safer to assign a year at least to such varied labors. 
According to this view, the apostle was absent on his second 
mission about three years ; and if we place his departure early 
in A. D. 51, he reached Antioch again in the spring or summer of 
54. Anger, Wieseler, Meyer, Winer, and others, agree in suppos- 
ing Paul to have arrived at Corinth in the autumn of A. D. 52. 
The admission of that date fixes the main point in this part of 
the chronology. 

Verse 23. Departure of Paul on his Third Missionary Tour. 

V. 23. xpovov tw<L The time now spent at Antioch was ap- 
parently short It was during this time, as most critics suppose, 
that Peter arrived here, and the scene took place between him 
and Paul, of which we have an account in GaL 2, 1 1 sq. ; see on 
15, 35. Neander (Pflanzung, I. p. 351) agrees with those who 
insert the occurrence here. Baumgarten (IL p. 331) adds him- 
self to the same class. The apostle's ore ^A^c in GaL 2, 11, 
affords no clue to the time. We may assume that the apostle 
went forth again to the heathen about the beginning of the year 
A. D. 55. — Ko&li??, in successive order. This refers, probably, not 
to the countries named, but to the different places in them where 
churches existed. In accordance with the representation on 
Kiepert's map, we may suppose that Paul went first to Tarsus, 
thence in a northwestern direction through Galatia, and then, 
turning to the southwest, passed through Phrygia, and so on to 
Ephesus. That course accounts for Luke's naming Galatia be- 
fore Phrygia, instead of the order in 16, 6. 

Verses 24-28. ApoUos comes to Epliesus, and is mote fuUy in- 
structed in the GospeL 

V. 24. Meyer calls this section " a historical episode." Luth- 
ardt says that it is entirely germain to the narrative : while Paul 
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labors in Asia, another builds still further upon the foundation 
laid by him in Europe. — 'AiroXXwq = 'AiroXXanto?. As a native 
of Alexandria, he had received probably, says Neander, "the 
Jewish- Grecian education, peculiar to the learned among the 
Jews of that city, and had acquired also great facility in the use 
of the Greek language." — Xoyios, eloquent (Olsh. De Wet Mey.), 
or learned (Neand.). The first sense is the best, because Swaros 
h Tat? ypcu/xus ascribes to him then a different talent, and because 
his superior faculty as a speaker appears to have been the reason 
why some of the Corinthians preferred him to Paul ; see 1 Cor. 
1, 12 ; 2, 4 ; 2 Cor. 10, 10. — iv toTs ypoufxuq, in the Scriptures. He 
was familiar with them, and could use them with power as a 
source of argument and appeal (see v. 28). This clause points 
out the sphere of his eloquence. 

V. 25. outos rjv, #c. r. X., This one was instructed in the way of 
the Lord, piobably by some disciple of John, who had left Judea 
before the Saviour commenced his public course ; or possibly by 
John himself, whose earlier ministry Apollos may have attended. 
Some infer from ra irtpii rov *lrjo-ov that Apollos was aware that 
Jesus was the Messiah ; but the following brurrdfLcvos, #c. r. A., 
limits that expression, and if explained correctly below, excludes 
a knowledge of that fact His ignorance in this respect was one 
of the defects in his religious belief, and at the same time his 
views of the deeper Christian doctrines must have been meagre 
in comparison with those possessed by the apostles. For the 
construction of 6S6v, see W. ♦ 32. 5; K. ♦ 281. 2. — £cW r$ wvcv- 
ftari, being fervent in spirit, zealous in his disposition. It is less 
correct to understand tjtcu/xoti of the Holy Spirit, since that gift 
appears in the New Testament as the proper fruit and seal of 
the Christian faith, which Apollos had not yet adopted ; see GaL 
3, 2. For other places where nvtvpa refers to the mind, comp. 
19,21; John 11,33; 13,21; Rom. 12, 11 (probably); 2 Cor. 2, 
12. — fapifiw;, accurately (v. 26), i. e. his doctrine was correct as 
far as his knowledge extended. — cVjoTa/tcvos, #c. t. X., knowing only 
the baptism of John, which differed from that of the apostles 
mainly in these respects ; first, that theirs recognized a Messiah 
who had come, and, secondly, that it was attested by the ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Spirit (19, 6). Since John, however, taught 
that the Saviour was about to appear, and that repentance, faith 
in him, and holiness were necessary to salvation, Apollos, though 
acquainted only with his teaching, could be said with entire truth 
to be instructed in the way of the Lord. It is not affirmed that he 
had submitted to John's baptism, but we suppose that from the 
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nature of the case. That he was rebaptized, Luke does not as- 
sort ; though, if we regard his moral position as analogous to that 
of the Johannean disciples mentioned in the next chapter, we 
should infer from what is related there that such was the fact 
Meyer considers the cases dissimilar, and denies that Apollos 
was rebaptized. 

V. 26. rjpfaro, began, but did not preach long with such imper- 
fect views. As soon as Aquila and Priscilla heard him, they pro- 
ceeded to instruct him more fully. — 7raf>pipna£eo-£<u means to speak 
boldly. He exposed their sins, required them to repent, and be 
prepared for the kingdom of the Messiah; comp. Matt 3, 2 sq. — 
&Kpip€OT€povy more accurately. 

V. 27. ek rrjv *Axatav, unto Achaia, of which Corinth was the 
capital, see on v. 1. It was that city which he proposed to visit ; 
comp. 19, 1; 1 Cor. 1, 12; 3, 4. What he heard from Priscilla 
and Aquila may have turned his thoughts to this field of labor. 
— irporpt^/dfifvoL Zypaipav, tftey wrote and exJiorted. The participle 
contains the principal idea ; see 1, 24. Some supply airov after 
7rporp€^d/ut€vo9 (Calv. I£uin.) ; but that assigns to the verb and 
participle different objects, and confuses the sentence. Besides, 
Apollos was not averse to the journey (/fovAo/mcwv), and had no 
need of exhortation. In 2 Cor. 3, 1, Paul alludes to this letter 
of commendation; or to the practice of granting such letters 
(ovoraTiKa! hrtxrroXaC), exemplified in this case of Apollos. — >(rw- 
c/?oActo, #c. t. X., contributed (as a helper) much to those who have 
believed and still believe. See W. $ 40. 4. a. It is not meant 
that he confirmed them in their faith as Christians, but that he 
cooperated with them in their promulgation and defence of the 
truth. The next verse explains the remark. — &a t^s xaptros, 
through grace, belongs to the participle (De Wet), not to the verb 
(Mey.). The natural sense is that which results from the order 
of the words. The doctrinal idea is that of rj ir«ms if &* avrov in 
3, 16. 

V. 28. cvTOKci>9, powerfully. — tivax rov Xpurrbv ^hpow, that the 
Messiah was Jesus, none other than he ; comp. v. 5. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Verses 1-7. Paul comes to Ephesus, and rebaptizes certain Disci- 

pies of John. 

V. 1. iv Ty rov 'AiroAXu> cTwu cv KopCv$<a, while ApoUos was at 
Corinth. This notice apprises us that Paul did not arrive at 
Ephesus till after the departure of Apollos. 'AiraAA*> (the regular 
genitive, see 1 Cor. 3, 4) here rejects v in the accusative; comp. 
21, 1. K. ♦ 48. R. 1 ; W. J 8. 2. — to cUtiircpuca f^€prj, the upper parts , 
in the interior as compared with the coast. The expression may 
be understood of the mountains on the frontier of Phrygia and 
Asia, which the apostle would cross on his route. — rtvas fto&yras, 
certain disciples. Luke ascribes to them that character (comp. 
a-MTTcwoKrcs in v. 2), because, though their knowledge was so im- 
perfect, they were sincere ; they possessed the elements of a true 
faith, and acknowledged the name of Christ as soon as the apos- 
tle made it known to them. It is probable that they were stran- 
gers who had just arrived at Ephesus, and when the apostle 
found them, had not yet come in contact with any of the Chris- 
tians there. 

V. 2. For ci in a direct question, see on 1, 6. The inquiry ap- 
pears abrupt, because we have so broken an account of the circum- 
stances of the case. Undoubtedly something preceded, which led 
the apostle to suspect that the men entertained inadequate or mis- 
taken views of the gospel. — wvwfia aytov is the Holy Spirit here as 
the author of miraculous gifts, as is made evident by v. 6. — cAa/Jcrc 
irurrcuowrc?, Did ye receive (note the aorist) wlien ye believed? 
The participle refers to the same time as the verb. — a\)C tjkov- 
<T€fjL€v, But we did not hear (when baptized) even if there be a Holy 
Spirit. A negative usually precedes d\)C ovoc with this force 
(=No — on the contrary) ; but could be omitted with the effect 
of a more earnest denial. See W. $ 53. 7. Trvev^a ayiov must 
have the meaning in their reply which it had in Paul's question. 
Hence it is unnecessary and incorrect to supply SoStv or ck^u- 
voficvov after km; comp. John 7, 39. 

V. 3. cis t4 k. t. X., Unto wJtat, as the object of faith and con- 
fession, tJierefore, were ye baptized? — cis to 'Iuxurou Pam-io-fia should 
have the sense here which it has in other passages (comp. 1, 22 ; 
10, 37 ; Matt. 3, 7 ; Luke 7, 29, etc.), viz. the baptism which John 
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administered, or such as he administered. They may have re- 
ceived the rite from John himself, or from some one whom he 
had baptized, but who had not advanced beyond the point of 
knowledge at which John's ministry had left his disciples. That 
Apollos had baptized them is not at all probable ; for the pre- 
sumption is that he had left Ephesus before their arrival (see on 
v. 1), and because if he had not, they would have received from 
him more correct views, after his own better acquaintance with 
Christianity. The answer of the men, therefore, was not that 
they had been baptized unto John as the Messiah ; and the idea 
that their error was that of adhering to him as the Messiah has 
no support from this expression. That some, however, at a very 
early period, entertained that opinion of John, is a fact well es- 
tablished. The Zabians, or Nazoraeans, or Mendamns, as they 
are variously called, who were discovered in the East about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, are supposed to be a remnant 
of that sect. See Neand. Ch. Hist Vol. I. p. 376 ; and Christian 
Review, Jan. 1855. 

V. 4. fiev after *Iaxin^, which some editors reject, is genuine 
(Mey. Tsch. De Wet.). The reply of Paul is apparently this : 
"John indeed preached repentance and a Saviour to come (as 
you know) ; but the Messiah whom he announced has appeared 
in Jesus, and you are now to believe on him as John directed." — 
rovr lemv presents the adversative idea, instead of the ordinary 
8c. W. ♦ 63. L 2. e ; K. * 322, R. 4. — ipdjrrurt governs pdirrurfxa, 
on the principle of affinity in point of sense ; comp. Luke 7, 29. 
W. ♦ 32. 2; K. ♦ 278. 1. — Xpurrw is common before Irprnx, but 
is unwarranted here. 

V. 6*. (Jkowtoktcs, k. t. X., Noto they (whom Paul addressed) 
having heard, were baptized. Whether Paul himself or some as- 
sistant performed the rite, the history does not decide. Their 
prompt reception of the truth would tend to show that the defect 
in their former baptism related not so much to any positive error, 
as to their ignorance in regard to the proper object of faith. 
Some of the older writers maintained that Luke records these 
words as a continuation of Paul's remarks : Now they (whom John 
addressed) having heard were hajrtized. It was the object of such 
commentators to rescue the passage from those who appealed to 
it, in order to justify retmptism. They maintained this exegesis 
not only against the Anabaptists, hut as Baumgarten mentions, 
against the Catholics, who disparaged John's baptism for the 
purpose of exalting the Christian sacraments as distinguished 
from those of the first dispensation. The Council of Trent, for 
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instance, asserted : Si quis dixerit baptismum Johannis eandem 
vim cum baptismo Christi habuisse, Anathema esto. (Sess. 
VII, de baptismo C. 1). This interpretation not only sets aside 
the more obvious meaning for a remote one, but palpably mis- 
states the fact in regard to John's baptism : he did not administer 
it in the name of Jesus. This view of the passage may be said 
to be obsolete at present 

V. 6. Compare this verse with 10, 44-46. — yAoxrcnu?, sc. ^t^kus 
(2, 4), or kcuycus (Mark 16, 17). — For wpoc^rcvov, see oh 2, 17. 

V. 7. oi iroFrcs obtSpcs, all the men together, ira? in this adverbial 
sense (=to vay, to irdVra) occurs especially in connection with nu- 
merals. Compare 27, 35. It is rare to find the adjective with tins 
force before the substantive. See K. A. Gr. H89. ft; Vig. ed. Herm. 
p. 135. — And thus those twelve men who came forward so ab- 
ruptly in our history disappear as suddenly, leaving us in doubt 
whence they came, where they had been, and in some respects 
what particular phase of religious belief they represented. The 
episode is one of strange interest from the very fact of its sug- 
gesting so many questions, the solution of which our imperfect 
knowledge of the first Christian age has put beyond our reach. 

Verses 8-12. Paul preaches at Ephesus, and confirms the Word 

by Miracles. 

V. 8. For hrapfnjviatcroy preached boldly, see on 18, 26. — irtlSw, 
sc. avrovs, persuading them of the things ; comp. 28, 23. The first 
accusative specifies the aim of the act. K ♦ 279. 4. 

V. 9. rive?, some, L e. of the Jews, as results from o-uvaywyfy in 
v. 8. — Tip 686v, the way, i. e. of Christian belief and practice ; not 
concretely, sect, party; comp. v. 23; 9, 2. — cvwttlov tov wAi/^ovs, 
in the presence of the multitude. This attempt to prevent others 
from believing showed how hardened (larKkrfpvyovro) they were, 
more fully than their own rejection of the gospel. — otywpurc tov? 
/io&Tro?, separated the disciples, i. e. from the Jews in the syna- 
gogue. — iv rjj <rxp\.fj, in the school, viz. the place where he taught 
This Tyrannus, otherwise unknown, was probably a teacher of 
philosophy or rhetoric, who occupied the apartment at other hours. 
Whether he rented it to the Christians, or gave them the use of 
it, is uncertain. 

V. 10. hi &17 8vo. These two years are exclusive of the three 
months mentioned in v. 8 ; for rovro opposes expressly the preach- 
ing in the school of Tyrannus to that in the synagogue. It is 
probable that they are exclusive also of the lime occupied by the 
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events which took place after v. 21 ; for in 20, 31 Paul reminds 
the Ephesians that he had labored three years among them ; so 
that nine months, or six months at least (if we regard rptmaw 
there as a general expression), must be added to the two years 
and three months mentioned here. The retrospective remark in 
v. 20 would be a very natural one for the writer to make on the 
completion of a distinct period. — It was during this abode of 
Paul at Ephesus, and probably not long after his arrival there, 
that he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. In Gal. 4, 13, Paul 
speaks of the former time (to irportpov) when he preached in Ga- 
latia; and hence (taking the expression in its strict import) he 
had been there twice when he wrote the Epistle. He must have 
written it, therefore, on this third missionary tour (at* least, not 
before it), since he founded the Galatian churches on his second 
tour (see on 16, 6), and confirmed them on his present journey to 
Ephesus (see 18, 23). Further, if ovra> ra\€m in Gal. 1, 6, refers 
(as, on the whole, I think it does) to the brief interval since Paul 
was among the Galatians, it follows that he wrote his Epistle to 
them during the early part of his sojourn at Ephesus. In this 
city Paul could obtain easily the knowledge of the Galatian 
heresy, which gave occasion to the letter. A partial conclusion 
may be drawn from another argument. If we are to place Paul's 
rebuke of Peter between his second and third journeys (see on 
18, 23), he could not have written to the Galatians at all events 
before his departure on this tour. The foregoing data are not 
decisive, but furnish the best supported opinion. We may refer 
the Epistle to the year A. D. 56 ; see note on 21, 17. — wore . . . . 
*Aow, so that all wluo inliabited Asia, viz. the Roman province of that 
name (2, 9). Ephesus was the capital of this province, the centre 
of commerce and religious worship (v. 26), to which the people 
resorted from all parts of the country. Hence the apostle had an 
opportunity to preach to a vast number, in addition to those who 
resided in the city ; and at the same time, through the agency of 
those converted by him, he could have introduced the gospel into 
regions which he did not visit in person. It was but forty years 
after this that Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, says, even 
in reference to the more distant Bithynia : " Multi omnis setatis, 
omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, vocantu in periculum et vo- 
cabiiiitur. Neque enim civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam atqne 
agros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est" 

V. 11. ov tcl9 Tv^owras, not casual, i. e. uncommon, extraordi- 
nary; comp. 28,2. As the sequel shows (v. 12), the miracles 
were remarkable, because they were performed without the per- 
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sonal agency or presence of the apostle. They were not gener- 
ically different from those wrought on other occasions. — out tujv 
X«pwy Havkov, through the hands of Paul, not as laid upon the sick 
(some of the results being involuntary on his part), but through 
his instrumentality. 

V. 12. ware icai, So that (because God so wrought by him) also, 
I e. among other miracles. — ciru^pco-£<u, *. t. X., were carried from 
his body, to which the articles had been touched for the purpose 
of receiving the healing power that was supposed to reside in 
him ; see Luke 8, 46. They resorted to this course probably, be- 
cause the throng was so great that the sick could not be brought 
directly to the apostle, or in some instances were too infirm to 
be removed fiom their houses. — aov&apia (Lat sudaria), handker- 
chiefs, lit sweat-cloths. They had their name from the use to 
which they were principally applied. — cyujcivSia, aprons, such as 
artisans and servants wore when engaged about their work. 
This, too, is a Latin word (semicinctia) which had passed into the 
later Greek; see on 11, 26. — It is evident from ra? vwrov? and 
to w€vfiara that the writer made a distinction between ordinary 
diseases and those inflicted by evil spirits (comp. on 5, 16; 
8, 7). 

Verses 13-17. The Defeat of certain Jewish Exorcists. 

V. 13. The common text has rwh airb tS>v, #c. t. A. The more 
approved reading is tifc? kolLt&v, k. t. A. (Grsb. Tsch. Mey.). koL 
joins 1W5 with Paul, with reference to the act in 6vofw£ «v : tliey 
also attempted to call, as he called. — ircpicpxo/i.cvon', not approbri- 
ously, vagabond, but wandering from place to place in the practice 
of their arts. — itopKunuv, exorcists ; that was their professed, re- 
puted occupation. They appear to have regarded Paul as one 
of their own class, but of a higher order. They supposed he had 
obtained a name more potent than any employed by them, and 
that by means of it he could perform in reality the wonders to 
which they merely pretended. — 6o*i£u> v/xas rbv *lrfaovv, I adjure 
you by the Jesus. For the double accusative, compare Mark 5, 7 ; 
1 Thess. 5, 27. See W. $ 32. 4 ; C. ♦ 428. 

V. 14. For the Doric 2*«va, see on 11, 30. — apxiipiws, a chief 
priest, a priest of the higher class ; see on 4, 6. — cm-a, seven 
The numeral is too remote from rives to be indefinite, several; see 
on 23, 23. — oi tovto 7roiowrcs denotes a habit The next verse 
relates an instance of their practice. 

V. 15. to TrvcS/Ao, tlie spirit, viz. the one whom they were at 

40 
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tempting to exorcise on a certain occasion. — tov Iqo-ow ytywrtam, 
the Jesus (whom you invoke) I know, i. e. his authority and power; 
and the Paid (whom you name) / know well as the servant, mes- 
senger of God (comp. 16, 17). The article is probably significant 
here, though as the nouns are proper names it may be a little 
uncertain. — fyta? precedes rim, because it takes the emphasis. 

V. 1 6. kox c<£aAAo/Acvo9, *. t. A.., and tlie man (impelled by the 
evil spirit.) leaping upon tliem. — jcaraicvpicvo-ac, #c. t. A.., Jiaving over* 
powered them, teas strong, showed himself such against Uiem, or 
both, viz. by tearing off their garments and beating them, dp- 
<f>orcpu)v is more correct than aurtov (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.). — yv/xvov^ 
fiaked, need not be taken in its strict sense. It could be applied 
to those stripped partially of their raiment ; comp. John 21,7.— 
€K rov oucov €K€tvov, from out of that house where the transaction 
took place. The pronoun reveals a more definite scene in the 
writer's view than he has described. — In the occurrence related 
here, wo are to recognize a special design . on the part of God. . 
It was important, says Neander, that the divine power which ac- 
companied the gospel should, in some striking manner, exhibit 
its superiority to the magic which prevailed so extensively at 
Ephesus, and which, by its apparently great effects, deceived and 
captivated so many. It would have a tendency to rescue men 
from those arts of imposture, and prepare their minds for the re- 
ception of the truth. 

Verses 18-20. Many are converted, and confess their Sins. 

V. 18. woXXoi Tt tow 7r€7r«jT6VKOTO)v, And many of the believer* 
(convinced by such evidence) ; lit tliose who have believed and 
still believe. The language ascribes to them a definite character, 
but does not decide when it began. They were probably new 
converts (De Wet. Alf), as the confession made by them would 
be inconsistent with the life required of those who had been re- 
cognized as Christians. They were a different class, also, from 
those spoken of in the next verse ; hence, not the jugglers them- 
selves, but their dupes, those who had confided in them and been 
accessory to the wicked delusion. — rjp\ovro ( imperf.), came one 
after another. — Tas 7rpu£«9 aurwv, their deeds, superstitious prac- 
tices (Olsh. Mey. De Wet.); not their sins in genera 1 (Kuin.). 
It is better to restrict the meaning in this connection, especially 
as with the other sense the more obvious term would be afjuaprum 
and not 7rpa£«9. 

V. 19. Uavoiy #c. t. A., And many of tfiose who practised magic 
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arts, lit things over-wrought, curious, recondite. — rets flCp\ovs t the 
books which contained their mysteries, i. e. magical signs, formu- 
las of incantation, nostrums, and the like. — #carocacov describes 
them as throwing book after book into the blazing pile. — koI cvpov, 
k. r. A., and they found as the sum fifty thousand (sc. Spa^/ia?) of 
silver money. It was common in such designations to omit the 
name of the coin. See Berah. Synt p. 187. The Attic drachm 
passed at this time among the Jews and Romans for a denarius, 
and was worth about fifteen cents ; so that the books amounted 
to $7,500. Some supply shekel as the elliptical word; which, 
reckoning that coin at sixty cents, would make the amount four 
times as great But as the occurrence took place in a Greek city, 
and as Luke was not writing for Jews, it is entirely improba- 
ble that he has stated the sum in their currency. All books in 
ancient times were expensive, and especially those which con- 
tained secrets or charms held in such estimation. 

V. 20. rfifavt koI urxyevy grew and was strong, mighty. The 
first verb refers to the general extension of the gospel, the second 
to its influence on the conduct of those who embraced it What 
precedes illustrated the remark in both respects. — This verse 
presents a striking coincidence as compared with 1 Cor. 16, 9. 
It was here at Ephesus, and about this time, that Paul wrote the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. That it was written at Ephesus 
is certain from 1 Cor. 16, 8. But Paul visited this city only twice : 
the first time when he* touched here on his way to Jerusalem 
(18, 19), and again at this present time of his prolonged residence 
here. He could not have written the Epistle on his first visit, 
because the church at Corinth so recently gathered would not 
answer then to the character which it bears in the Epistle, and 
still more decisively because Apollos who was the head of one 
of the parties there (1 Cor. 1, 12) did not proceed to Corinth 
(18, 27) till shortly before Paul's second arrival at Ephesus. 
Again, Paul speaks in 1 Cor. 4, 17 of having recently sent Tim- 
'othy to Corinth (comp. 1 Cor. 16, 10), and here in the Acts (19, 
22) Luke speaks evidently of the same event, which he repre- 
sents as preparatory to the apostle's intended visit to the same 
place. As Paul now left Ephesus in the spring of A. D. 51 
(see note on 20, 1), he wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
a few months before his departure. 

Verses 21. 22. The Apostle proposes to leave Ephesus. 

V. 21. A new epoch begins here, viz. that from the end of 
the year and three months to Paul's departure. — Tavro, these 
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tilings up to this time since the arrival at Ephesus ; not so natur- 
ally those relating merely to the exorcism and its effects. — 2£cro 
tv r<p ^rev/urn, placed in his mind, purposed ; see on 5, 4. — 
Macedonia and Achaia occur here also in the Roman sense. The 
order of the names indicates that the apostle intended at this 
time to have proceeded directly from Corinth to Jerusalem. An 
unexpected event (see 20, 3) compelled him to change his plan. 
— Set ... . tSctv, it is necessary that I should see also Rome; not in 
order to fulfil any revealed purpose of God, but to satisfy his 
own feelings. He was anxious to visit the believers there, and 
to preach the gospel in that metropolis of the world ; see Rom. 
1, 11. 14. — Paley institutes a striking comparison between this 
verse and Rom. 1, 13 and 15, 23-28. " The conformity between 
the history and the Epistle is perfect In the first passage of 
the Epistle, we find that a design of visiting Rome had long 
dwelt in the apostle's mind ; here, in the Acts, we find that design 
expressed a considerable time before the Epistle was written. 
In the history we find that the plan which Paul had formed was 
to pass through Macedonia and Achaia ; after that, to go to Jeru- 
salem ; and when he had finished his visit there, to sail for Rome. 
When the Epistle was written, he had executed so much of his 
plan, as to have passed through Macedonia and Achaia ; and was 
preparing to pursue the remainder of it, by speedily setting out 
towards Jerusalem ; and in this point of his travels he tells his 
friends at Rome, that, when he had completed the business which 
carried him to Jerusalem, he would come to them, when he should 
make his journey into Spain." Nor is the argument to be evaded 
by supposing the passages to have been adjusted to each other 
in this manner. " If the passage in the Epistle was taken from 
that in the Acts, why was Spain put in ? If the passage in the 
Acts was taken from that in the Epistle, why was Spain left out! 
If the two passages were unknown to each other, nothing can 
account for their conformity but truth." 

V. 22. Timothy was at Corinth when last mentioned (18, 5). * 
He would be likely to cross over to Ephesus on hearing of Paul's 
arrival there. But what connection is there between the apostle's 
sending Timothy into Macedonia and his own purpose to proceed 
to Achaia? We obtain an answer to that question from 1 Cor. 
4, 17-19. We learn there that Timothy was not to stop in Mac- 
edonia, but to pass on to Corinth, the capital city of Achaia, and 
prepare the church for the approaching visit of the apostle. Thus 
" the narrative agrees with the Epistle ; and the agreement is at- 
tended with very little appearance of design. One tiling at least 
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concerning it is certain ; that if this passage of Paul's history 
had been taken from his letter, it would have sent Timothy to 
Corinth by name, or at all events into Achaia." — Erastus may 
be the persorj*>f that name in 2 Tim. 4, 20, but as he travelled 
with Paul, the best critics distinguish him from the Erastus in 
Rom. 16, 23 (Neand. De Wet Win.). The office of the latter as 
" treasurer of the city " would demand his more constant presence 
at Corinth. — avros .... 'Ao-iav, he himself (while they departed) 
kept back unto Asia; *U not in (De Wet. Rob.), and not for as dat 
comm. ( Win.), uncommon before a proper name, but unto as the 
direction towards which (Mey.). 

Verses 23-27. Demetrius excites a Tumult at Epliesus. 

V. 23. As at Philippi (16, 19), so here the Greeks instigated 
the riot ; their motive was the same — fear of losing the means 
of their ill-gotten wealth. See note on 14, 19. — #caTa tov kcuoov 
Ik€ivov, about that time, viz. that of Paul's intended departure. — 
Tcpii rrp 6&w, concerning the way ; see on 9, 2. 

V. 24. yap explains why a tumult arose. — vcuovs tyyvpovq 'A/wc- 
luBos, silver shrines (not for in E. V. but ) of Artemis. These 
were small portable images, resembling the temple at Ephesus, 
and containing a figure of the goddess. The manufacture of 
these shrines was a lucrative business, as they were in great re- 
quest ; they were set up in houses as objects of worship, or car- 
ried about the person as having the supposed power to avert 
diseases and other dangers. They were not only sold here in 
Asia, but sent as an article of traffic to distant countries. Deme- 
trius, it would seem, was a wholesale dealer in such shrines. 
He executed orders for them, and employed t^mtus, artisans, 
who received lucrative wages (ipyaatav ovk okiyrjv) for their labor. 
— Compare irapttxtro with the active form in 16, 16. 

V. 25. ovs, k. t. A., whom having assembled and the other work- 
men in his employ. The artisans performed the more delicate 
processes, and the ipydraq the rougher work. So Bengel, Kuinoel, 
Hemsen, aud Meyer distinguish the two noims from each other. 
It appears improbable that Demetrius would confine his appeal 
to his own men. It may be better to understand ipydras of the 
laborers in general, who were devoted to such trades, whether 
they exercised them on their own account or that of some em- 
ployer. — Toiavro preceded by rd limits the reference to vaovs, i. e. 
definitely, such things as those; comp. Matt. 19, 14; 2 Cor. 12, 2. 
3. K{ 246. 4. It is incorrect to extend the pronoun so as to 
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include statuary, pictures, coins, and the like (Blmf.). — hrurnwS^ 
ye know well; see v. 15. — ravrrfi refers to wouHxy movs in Luke's 
narrative. It stands, therefore, for some equivalent term or idea 
in the speech of Demetrius. — cinropux, prosperity, health. 

V. 26. *E<^€o-ou, of or from (not at) EpJtesus depends on c^W 
as a genitive of possession. — 'Ao-ta? has, no doubt, its Roman sense. 
The effect ascribed here to Paul's labors agrees with the statement 
in v. 10. — furiorrja-fv, turned aside, i. e. from our mode of worship. 
— on owe, #c. t. A.., that they are not gods which are made by hands. 
The mode of speaking illustrates the disposition of the heathen 
to identify their gods with the idols or temples consecrated to 
them ; see on 17, 24. We can imagine the effect of these words 
on such auditors, uttered with a look or gesture towards the 
splendid temple within sight 

V. 27. rovro to ft€po9, this part, branch of our labor (Kyp. 
Mey.). The idea is, that their art as silversmiths, of whatever 
use it might be in other respects, would soon be ruined, as to 
this particular application of it — -fffuv, for us (dat incomm.), 
to our detriment. Their receipts had declined perceptibly al- 
ready, and at this rate would soon be cut off altogether. — oAAa 
#cai, k. t. A.., but also Hie temple of tfie great goddess Artemis is in 
danger, etc. KtyoWcuct extends also into this clause and governs 
the following infinitive. y^yaXtfi was one of the special titles of 
the Ephesian Diana, In regard to her temple, reckoned as one 
of the wonders of the world, the reader will find ample details 
in Howson. The edifice in Paul's time had been built in place 
of the one burnt down by Herostratus on the night of Alexan- 
der's birth, an<i was vastly superior to it in size and grandeur. 
No ruins of it remain at present on the spot; but the traveller 
sees some of the columns in the Mosque of St Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, originally a church, and in the naves of Italian Cathe- 
drals. — €t9 aircXeyfwv cXfoTv, to come into contempt (Mey.) ; in rcdar- 
gutionem venire ( Vulg.), i. e. to be confuted, rejected (De Wet). 
The noun occurs only here, and its meaning must be inferred 
from its relation to cognate words. A result of confutation is 
shame, loss of character, and hence the expression could be used 
to signify that they feared lest their business should lose its 
credit in the public estimation. — /xc'AAciv, *. t. A., and also that Iter 
glory will be destroyed, etc. The discourse here changes from 
the direct to the indirect, as if c<£t; or €?ttc had introduced this part 
of the sentence. We have a similar transition in 23, 24. See 
W. $ 61. III. 2. re (needlessly exchanged by some for 8c) joins 
the clause with what precedes, while #c<u adds another argument 
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to enforce the* speaker's object — v oucov^ivrj, the world; comp. 
on 11, 28. The temple at Ephesus had been built at the common 
expense of all the Greek cities of Asia. Pilgrims repaired thither 
from all nations and countries. — The speech of Demetrius de- 
serves attention for its artful character. He takes care, in the 
first place, to show his fellow-craftsmen how the matter affected 
their own personal interests, and then, having aroused their self- 
ishness, he proceeds to appeal with so much the more effect to 
their zeal for religion. His main reliance, as Calvin thinks, was 
upon the first : " Res ipsa clamat non tarn pro axis ipsos quam 
pro focis pugnare, ut scilicet culinam habeant bene calentem." 

Verses 28-34. The Mob seize two of Pouts Companions and 

rush to the Theatre. 

V. 28. irAi/pcis Svfxov, full of wrath against Paul and the Chris- 
tians. — &cpa£ov, continued crying. The Greeks lived so much in 
the open air, Demetrius may have harangued his men in public ; 
if in private, the rioters had now gone into the street. Perhaps 
they traversed the city for a time with their outcry, before execut- 
ing the assault spoken of in the next verse, and swelled their 
number with recruits on the way. 

V. 29. ted hrkrfa-STjt #c. t. X., And the whole city was filled with 
tumult, or the tumult if we read Try;. The evidence for the article 
is not decisive. — topfirjcav, k. t. X., And they rushed with one accord 
into the theatre. The subject of the verb here includes those who 
excited the disturbance and those who joined in it They rushed 
to the theatre because it was the custom of the Greeks, though 
not of the Romans, to use their theatres for public business as 
well as for sports. See on 12, 21. The multitude had evidently 
no definite plan of action, and no definite idea of the cause of 
the present excitement; see v. 32. All they knew was, that 
some danger threatened their religion, and under that impres- 
sion they hastened as with one impulse (ofioSvfjba&ov) to the usual 
place of concourse for further inquiry, or for consultation. Re- 
mains of the theatre at Ephesus are still visible. Its outline 
can be traced, showing its dimensions to have been larger than 
those of any other theatre known to us from ancient times. It 
was built on the side of a lofty hill, with the seats rising in long 
succession one above another, and, like similar edifices among 
the ancients, was entirely open to the sky. A recent traveller 
judges that it was large enough to contain thirty thousand per- 
sons. The temple of Diana could be seen from it, at no great 
distance, across the market-place. Luke has violated no proba- 
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bility, therefore, in representing so many people as assembled in 
sucli a place. — tnwapTrao-avrcs, after having seized along (out of the 
house, prior to (Lpfirfa-av), or (coincident with the verb), having seized 
along when they rushed. See note on 21, 7. Meyer prefers the 
first mode, De Wette the second. See W. ♦ 45. 6. b. For a dif- 
ferent explanation of <rvv in the participle, see Rob. Lex. s. v. — 
Gains, or Cains, who was a Macedonian, is not the one mentioned 
in 20, 4, or in Rom. 16, 23 and 1 Cor. 1, 15; for the former be- 
longed to Derbe, the latter to Corinth. — Aristarchus was a Thes- 
salonian (20, 4) ; see further, on 27, 2. • 

V. 30. HavXov. Paul may have been absent from his abode at 
the time of the assault, as was the case at Thessalonica (17, 6). 
— cts top hrjiwv, unto the people in the theatre (v. 31). His idea 
may have been, that his appearance there in person, or a declara- 
tion that he was willing to have his conduct examined, would allay 
the tumult ; comp. v. 37. His anxiety must have been the greater 
from his not knowing to what danger the friends who had fallen 
into the hands of the mob might be exposed. — ol (laJhpiu, the 
disciples, who were, no doubt, native Ephesians. They under- 
stood their countrymen too well to encourage the apostle's incli- 
nation. 

V. 31. iw 'Ao-iopxwv. The Asiarchs were ten men (Mey.) t 
chosen annually from the chief towns in proconsular Asia, to 
superintend the games and festivals held every year in honor of 
the gods and the Roman emperor. They were chosen from the 
wealthier class of citizens, since, like the Roman cediles, they 
were required to provide for these exhibitions at their own ex- 
pense. Those who had filled the office once, retained the title 
for the rest of fife. One of the number acted as chief Asiarch, 
who resided commonly at Ephesus. The Bithyniarchs, Gala- 
tarchs, Syriarchs, were a similar class of magistrates in other 
provinces of Western Asia. — Akerman offers here the following 
just remark : " That the very maintainors and presidents of the 
heathen sports and festivals of a people to whom the doctrine of 
Christ and the resurrection was foolishness were the friends of 
Paul, was an assertion which no fabricator of a forgery would 
have ventured upon. We cannot penetrate the veil which an- 
tiquity has thrown over these events, and are only left to conjec- 
ture, either that Christianity itself had supporters, though secret 
ones who feared the multitude, in these wealthy Asiatics; or 
that, careless of the truth of what the apostle preached, they 
admired his eloquence, and wished to protect one whom they 
considered so highly gifted." 
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V. 32. ovv, there/we, resumptive as in 9, 31 ; 8, 4. It puts for- 
ward the narrative from the point reached in v. 29. The two 
preceding verses relate to a collateral circumstance. 

V. 33. Ik Sc tov 5^Xov, #c. t. A.., Now out of the crowd, from their 
midst, they, viz. the Jews, urged forward Alexander. " As the Jews 
here lived in the midst of a numerous Greek population who 
viewed them with constant aversion, any special occasion roused 
their slumbering prejudices into open violence, and they had then 
much to suffer. Hence the Jews on this occasion feared that the 
anger of the people against the enemies of their gods — espe- 
cially as many of them did not know who were really intended — 
would be directed against themselves, and they were anxious, 
therefore, that one of their number, a man by the name of Alex- 
ander, should stand forward, in order to shift the blame from 
themselves upon the Christians ; but the appearance of such a 
person who himself belonged to the enemies of their gods, ex- 
cited in the heathen still greater rage, and the clamor became 
more violent" This is the view of Neander, and is the one 
adopted by Kuinoel, Hemsen, Olshausen, Winer, and most oth- 
ers. Some, on the contrary, as Calvin, Meyer, Wieseler, under- 
stand that Alexander was a Jewish Christian, and that the Jews, 
who recognized him as such, pushed him forward in order to 
expose him to the fury of the populace. airoXoyeZo'Scu. has been 
said to favor this opinion ; but it may refer to a defence in behalf 
of the Jews as well as of the Christians. The Alexander in 
2 Tim. 4, 14 could hardly have been the same person ; 6 xaAxeus 
may have been added there to distinguish him from this indi- 
vidual — irpofiaXkovTitiv avrov rtov 'Iov&uwv, the Jews thrusting him 
forward. The subject of this subordinate clause is the same as 
that of the principal clause which precedes ; whereas, according 
to the ordinary rule, it is only when the subjects are different that 
the genitive absolute is employed. irpofSaXkovTwv would have 
been regularly in the nominative. Exceptions like this occur in 
the classics. The idea of the secondary clause acquires in this 
way more prominence. See K. k 313. R. 2, as compared with k 
312. 3. 

V. 34. hnyvovTts is nominative, as if Iffrnvrja-av a7ran*cs had fol- 
lowed, instead of fayy . . . . c#c iravrmv. See W. $ 63. L 1. The 
expression with that change would have been more correct, but 
less forcible, pa c#c wavrtav is a callida junctura, which will arrest 
the reader's attention. — <I>? hrl wpa?, *. t. A. Their uninterrupted 
cry for about two hours, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! " not 
only declared their attachment to her worship, but, according to 
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the ideas of the heathen, was itself an act of worship ; comp. 
1 Kings 18, 26: Matt 6, 7. The Mohammedan monks in India 
at the present time often practise such repetitions for entire days 
together. They have been known to say over a single syllable, 
having a supposed religious efficacy, until they exhaust their 
strength and are unable to articulate any longer. 1 — It has been 
remarked that the reverberation of their voices from the steep 
rock which formed one side of the theatre (see on v. 29) must 
have rendered the many-mouthed, frenzied exclamation still more 
terrific. 

Verses 35-40. Speech of the City- Recorder, who quells the Uproar 

and disperses the Multitude. 

V. 35. o ypafipALTcvs, The Recorder. In the cities of Asia Minor, 
as appears from notices and inscriptions, this was the title of a 
very important magistrate with various functions, though his more 
immediate province was to register the public acts and laws, or 
to preserve the record of them. See Win. Realw. L p. 649. He 
was authorized to preside over public assemblies, and is men- 
tioned on marbles as acting in that capacity. He stood next in 
rank to the municipal chief, and performed his duties during the 
absence or on the death of that officer. A ypafifmrw, or town-clerk, 
of Ephesus is often mentioned on coins of that city. See New 
Englander, X. p. 144. — KarcurrctXa? rov o^Xov, having stilled the 
crowd, by showing himself to them, and making a sign (13, 16) 
that he wished to speak. — In n's yap i<rrw t #c. t. A., the conjunction 
refers to a suppressed thought : You have no occasion for this 
excitement ; for wfud human being is there, etc. avSpwiwv (comp. 
1 Cor. 2, 11) and not avSpunro? (T. R.) is to be read here. — 09 ov, 
jc. r. A.., who does not know that the city of the Ephesians is keeper % 
guardian, of the great Diana ; and hence it was unbecoming in 
them to be so sensitive, as if their reputation was at stake. &a$ 
after /i.cyaA.17? (T. R.) should be omitted. vtuKopov, lit temple- 
sweeper, became at length an honorary title, and as such was 
granted to certain Asiatic cities in recognition of the care and 
expense bestowed by them on the temple and worship of their 
favorite deities. It is found on coins of Ephesus, struck about 
Paul's time. — tov Aio7T€tou9, sc. dyaAfuiTos, the image fallen from 
Jupiter, and hence so much the more sacred. There was a sim- 
ilar tradition in regard to a statue of Artemis in Tauris (Eurip. 
Iph. T. 977), and also one of Pallas at Athens (Pausan. L 26. 6)- 

1 See Tholuck's Auslegung der Bergpredigt (3d ed.), p. 328 aq. 
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V. 36. tovtw, these things, viz. the established reputation of 
the Ephesians for their attachment to the worship of Diana, and 
the well-known origin of her image. Hence the argument is 
two-fold : They had no reason to fear that such a people {v€mK6pov) 
could be induced to abandon a religion which so wonderful an 
event (Sunrcrovs) had signalized. — 8cov iarlv vfias, it. is necessary 
that you, i. e. morally, you ought. 

V. 37. yap confirms the implication in tt/oottctcs, i. e. that they 
had acted rashly. — tovtovs refers to Gaius and Aristarchus; see 
v. 29. Paul was not present. — Icpoo-vXovs, robbers of temples, not 
•of churches. It is singular that the latter translation, so incorrect, 
should be found in all the English versions, except Wiclif s and 
the Rheims, which being drawn from the Vulgate, have " sacri- 
legious." The temples among the heathen contained votive offer- 
ings and other gifts, and were often plundered. — ovrc 

vfixav, nor blaspheming your goddess. It was the effect of Paul's 
preaching to undermine idolatry, and bring the worslup of Arte- 
mis into contempt ; but as at Athens, so here he had refrained 
from denunciation, opprobrium, ridicule, and had opposed error 
by contending for the truth. Hence the Recorder could urge 
that technical view of the apostle's conduct, and deny that he 
had committed any actionable offence. It would almost seem as 
if, like the Asiarchs, he was friendly at heart to the new sect. 

V. 38. ow, therefore, since the men are innocent in regard to 
such crimes as sacrilege and blasphemy. — ovv aur<3, with him, i. e. 
his associates in the complaint against Paul (comp. 5, 17). The 
speaker knew of their connection with the case from something 
which they had done or said in the assembly, which Luke has 
not related. — dyopcuot, sc. fjfiipai ayovrauj court-days are kept, ob- 
served. The days are so called because the courts were held in 
the forum; comp. 16, 19; 17, 5. It is contended by some, that 
this adjective should be marked as proparoxytonc in this sense, 
but as circumflex when used as in 17, 5. See W. ♦ 6. 2. The 
distinction is a doubtful one. — *<u avSv-rrarol cwriv, and tJie-re are 
proconsuls. The plural is generic (comp. Matt. 2, 20), as but one 
such officer presided over a province. The coins of Ephesus 
show that the proconsular authority was fully established there 
in the reign of Nero. Akerman gives the engraving of one which 
has the head of that emperor on the obverse ; and on the reverse, 
a representation of the temple of Diana, with the words : (Money) 
of the Ephesians, Neocori, JEchmocles Aviola, Proconsul. — cyKoAci- 
Tuxjav oAAtJAois, let them implead each other, is a technical phrase. 

V. 39. They were a mob, and could transact no public busi- 
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ness. — ci &4 ti, k. t. A., But if ye make any demand (stronger than 
the simple verb) concerning other things than those of a private 
nature. — cv rjj hvoyma IkkXtjo-ul, in the law/id assembly which this 
is not. " Legitimus cobUis est qui a magistratu civitatis convo- 
catur et regitur." (Grot.) 

V. 40. yap justifies the intimation in two'/xw as to the character 
of the present concourse. — lavSwcvo/xcv. They were in danger 
of being called to account by the proconsul. The Roman gov- 
ernment watched every appearance of insubordination or sedition 
in the provinces with a jealous eye. Thousands were often put 
to death in the attempt to suppress such movements. It was a 
capital ofFence to take any part in a riotous proceeding. The 
speaker's hint, therefore, was a significant one. — orao-ews depends 
on 7rept, not on the verb. The accent on ircpC is not drawn back, 
though its noun precedes (B. $ 117. 3), because an adjective 
phrase follows. — firj&cvo? alrlov vrrapxovros explains, not why they 
were liable to be arraigned, but how seriously it would terminate 
if the affair should take that direction. — 7rcpl ov, in virtue of which. 
— This speech is the model of a popular harangue. Such ex- 
citement on the part of the Ephesians was undignified, as they 
stood above all suspicion in religious matters (v. 35. 36) ; it was 
unjustifiable, as they could establish nothing against the men 
(v. 37) ; it was unnecessary, as other means of redress were open 
to them (v. 38. 39) ; and, finally, if neither pride nor justice 
availed anything, fear of the Roman power should restrain them 
(v. 40). 



CHAPTER XX. 

Verses 1-6. Paul proceeds a second time to Greece, and returns 

from tliere to Troas. 

V. 1. fiera. & to iravo-a(r&ai rov Sopvfiov, Now after the tumult, had 
erased. This clause shows that Paul left Ephesus soon after the 
disturbance, but furnishes no evidence, says Neander, that his 
departure was hastened by it. We may conclude that Paul 
" tarried at Ephesus until Pentecost," pursuant to his intention 
expressed in 1 Cor. 16,8; and consequently, that he left that 
city in the spring or summer of A. D. 57 or 58. Compare the 
note on 18, 23 with that on 19, 10. — Before taking leave of 
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Ephesus, we must notice another event which Luke has not re- 
corded, but which belongs to this part of the history. In 2 Cor. 
12, 14 (written on the way to Greece), the apostle says : IBov, 
rpcrov rovro erot/xa>? i^to iXSelv wpos vfui?, Behold, this third time I am 
ready to come unto you. The connection decides that rpirov be- 
longs to l\$€iv. It cannot refer to a third intention merely to visit 
the Corinthians ; for he is saying that, as he had " not been bur- 
densome to them " hitherto when he was among them, so in his 
present visit he would adhere to the same policy. Again, in 
2 Cor. 13, 1, he says : rpirov rovro lp\oftou. Here it is expressly 
said, that the apostle was now on the point of making his third 
journey to Corinth. The correct interpretation of 2 Cor. 1, 15. 16 
presents no obstacle to this construction of the passages here 
Referred to. The sixteenth of these verses explains the fifteenth. 
The apostle has reference in v. 16 to a journey to Corinth wliich 
he had purposed, but had failed to execute ; viz. a journey into 
Macedonia by the way of Corinth, and then a return to Corinth 
from Macedonia; and in v. 15 he says that this plan would "have 
secured to the Corinthians "a second benefit" (Scvrtpav \apiv) in 
connection with the tour proposed, i. e. the benefit of his pres- 
ence, not once merely, but a second time. There is every reason 
to suppose, therefore, that Paul had been at Corinth twice when 
he wrote his Second Epistle to the church in that city. So con- 
clude, among others, Michaelis, Schrader, Bleek, Lticke, Schott, 
Anger, Ruckert, Credner, Neander, Olshausen, Meyer, Wieseler, 
Osiander, Howson. But where in Luke's narrative are we to 
insert this second journey to Corinth ? Of the different answers 
given to this question, I regard that as the most satisfactory which 
places the journey within the period of Paul's residence of three 
years at Ephesus. It would have been easy for him to have 
crossed over from the one city to the other at any time ; and, con- 
sidering the urgent reasons for such a visit furnished by the con- 
dition of the Corinthian church, one would think that he could 
hardly have refrained from availing himself of the opportunity. 
As his stay there was probably very brief, and unattended by 
any important event, Luke has made no mention of it Schrader, 
Ruckert, Olshausen, Meyer, Wieseler, Howson, and others, in- 
tercalate the journey at this point. Neander suggests that Paul, 
at the commencement of this missionary tour, may have ex- 
tended his travels before his arrival at Ephesus so far as to have 
included Greece. Anger, Schott, and some others, think that 
Paul's second visit to Corinth may have been a return to that 
city from some excursion which he made into the neighboring 
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regions during the year and a half of his first sojourn at Corinth 
(18,1 sq.) . — doTrao-a/xcvos, having embraced them. How many tears 
of affection must have been shed ! How many prayers must 
have been offered for each other and for the cause of Christ ! 
From such hints as those in v. 37. 38 and in 21, 5. 6, we can call 
up to ourselves an image of the scene. They must have parted 
with a presentiment at least that the apostle was now taking his 
final leave of Ephesus ; see v. 25. 38. — €(r}\$€, k. t. A.., wentforOi 
to go into Macedonia. The direction which the apostle took we 
learn from 2 Cor. 2, 12. 13. He proceeded to Troas, where he 
had expected to meet Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth in order 
to ascertain the effect of his First Epistle to the church in that 
city. It was his intention, apparently, to remain and labor for a 
time at Troas, in case the information for which he was looking; 
should be favorable. But not finding Titus there, and being una- 
ble to endure a longer suspense, he embarked at once for Mace- 
donia. On his arrival there he met with Titus, and was relieved 
of his anxiety ; see 2 Cor. 7, 6. 

V. 2. ra fjL€prj €K€tva, tftose parts, i. e the region of Macedonia — 
irapoKaAccra? aurovs, having exhorted them, viz. the believers; see 
on 16,40. The expression shows that he now re visited the places 
where he had preached on his first visit here, viz. Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, Bercsa. It was here and now that Paul wrote his Sec- 
ond Epistle to the Corinthians. That he wrote the letter in Mac- 
edonia is evident from 2 Cor. 9, 2. 4. He speaks there of his boast- 
ing to the churches of Macedonia of the liberality of the Corinthians, 
and of the possibility that some of the Macedonians would accom- 
pany him to Corinth. See, also, 2 Cor. 7, 5. The apostle, now, 
as far as we know, was in that country only three times. "When 
he was there first he had not yet been at Corinth at all (16, 11) 
and when he passed through that province on his last return to 
Jerusalem (v. 3 below), he was going in the opposite direction, 
and not advancing to Corinth, as stated in the Epistle. He wrote 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, therefore, on this second 
journey through Macedonia, in the summer probably, or early au- 
tumn of A. D. 58 ; see note on 21 , 1 7. — In Rom. 15, 19, Paul speaks 
of having published the gospel as far as to ]Hyricum % which was a 
country on the west of Macedonia. It was at this time, probably, 
that he penetrated so far in that direction. It could not have been 
on his first visit to Macedonia (16, 12 sq.) ; for the course of his 
journey at that time is minutely traced in the Acts from his land- 
ing at Philippi to his leaving Corinth. He moved along the east- 
ern side of the peninsula, and was kept at a distance from Dlyri- 
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cum. When he passed through Macedonia next (v. 3), he had 
already written the Epistle to the Romans. Lardner pronounces 
this geographical coincidence sufficiently important to confirm the 
entire history of Paul's travels. — cfe Trjv'EXXd&a, unto Greece, which 
stands here for *Axata (18, 12; 19, 21), as opposed to Macedonia. 
Wetstein has shown that Luke was justified in that use of the 
term. Paul was proceeding to Corinth, the capital of the province ; 
comp. Bom. 16, 1. 

V. 3. The three months spent here preceded the summer of this 
year ; see v. 6. The stay was thus brief because the apostle was 
anxious to return to Jerusalem (v. 16). The Jewish plot was 
contemporaneous with his leaving, but did not occasion it. — woirjaas 
is anacoluthic for irooJo-avTi ; see 19, 24. — It was just before his 
departure from Corinth, that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. That it was written at Corinth admits of being proved by 
several distinct arguments. One is that Paul was the guest of 
Gains at the time (Rom. 16, 23), and Gaius, as we learn from 1 
Cor. 1, 14, was one of the converts at Corinth whom Paul baptized. 
Again, he commends to the Roman Christians Phoebe, a deacon- 
ess of the church at Cenchrea (see on 18, 18), who was on the 
point of proceeding to Rome (Rom. 16, 1), and was probably the 
bearer of the letter. Further, the apostle's situation as disclosed 
in the Epistle agrees with that in the Acts at this time. Thus, 
he was on the eve of departing to Jerusalem (Rom. 15, 25), was 
going thither with contributions for the Jewish believers (Rom. 
15, 25. 26), and after that was meditating a journey to Rome. 
The date of the Epistle, therefore, was the spring of A. D. 58 or 
59. — fjLtXXovrij #c. t. A.., as he is about to embark for Syria, with the 
intention of going directly to Jerusalem; see also 19, 21. The 
effect of the conspiracy was to change his route, but not to cause 
him to depart prematurely. He came with the design of passing 
only the winter there; see 1 Cor. 16, 6. — cycWo, #c. t. X., it was 
thought best tfiat he should return tlirough Macedonia. The infini- 
tive depends on yina/ai as a sort of appositional genitive. The 
expression indicates that he took this course as the result of 
advice or consultation. How his journeying by land rather than 
by sea would enable him to escape the machinations of the Jews 
is not perfectly clear. The opinion that he was waiting to have 
the navigation of the season reopen, but was compelled to hasten 
his departure before that time, is certainly incorrect ; for it is said 
he was on the point of embarking when the conspiracy of the 
Jews was formed or came to be known. It is possible that the 
Jews intended to assault him on his way to the ship, or else to 
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follow and capture him after having put to sea. Hemsen's con- 
jecture (Der Apostel Paulus, u. s. w., p. 467) is, that he had not 
yet found a vessel proceeding to Syria, and that his exposure at 
Corinth rendered it unsafe for him to remain, even a few days 
longer, until the arrival of such an opportunity. 

V. 4. ow€iirero avr$ t followed him, formed his party. This could 
be said, though they did not travel in company all the time. The 
verb belongs to all the names which follow, but agrees with the 
nearest. — The best manuscripts read Hvppov after 2a>7raT/x>?, sc. 
vlos; genitive of kindredship (see on 1, 13). This addition distin- 
guishes Sopater perhaps from Sosispater in Rom. 16, 21, since they 
are but different forms of the same name (Win.). — @€o-craXovuccW 
is a partitive genitive. — Aristarchus was mentioned in 1 9, 29. The 
Gains in that passage must be a different person from the one 
here, since they belonged to different countries. This Gaius is 
probably the individual of this name to whom the apostle John 
wrote his Third Epistle. Some critics (Kuin. Olsh. Neand.) 
would point the text, so as to make Gaius one of the Thessalo- 
nians, and join Acp/Scuos with Tijio^cos. But that division noj only 
puts Kcu out of its natural place, but disagrees with 16, 1, where 
Timothy appears as a native of Lystra. — Secundus is otherwise 
unknown. — Luke supposes Timothy's origin to be familiar to the 
reader, and so passes it over ( De Wet Mey. ). — Tychicus is named 
in Eph. 6, 21 ; Col. 4, 7 ; Tit 3, 12, and 2 Tim. 4, 12. He was 
one of the most trusted of Paul's associates. — Trophimus, who 
was an Ephesian, appears again in 21, 29, and 2 Tim. 4, 20. 
He and probably Aristarchus (27, 2) went with the apostle to 
Jerusalem. The others may have stopped at Miletus, since 
the language in v. 13 intimates that the party kept together 
after leaving Troas. Consequently, a^pt tijs 'Aoxas would state 
the destination of the majority of the travellers, and would be con- 
sistent with the fact that two of them went further. 

V. 5. ovrot, tfiese, viz. the seven mentioned in v. 4, not the two 
named last. It is entirely arbitrary to limit the reference of the 
pronoun. — 7rpocA^dvTC5, liaving gone forward from Corinth in ad- 
vance of Paul and Luke. It is barely possible that they shipped at 
once for Troas ; but it is more probable that they journeyed through 
Macedonia, both because o-weiVero suggests a common route of the 
parties, and because Sopater and the others may have been sent 
thither to finish the alms-collection, which Paul had commenced. — 
17/xas, us. Luke resumes here the first person plural, which has 
not occurred since 16, 17. See the remarks on 16, 40. 

V. C. t/^cIs, we, must include the writer of the narrative, Paul, 
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and possibly others, in distinction from those who had gone for- 
ward to Troas. As Timothy was one of those who preceded 
the apostle, it is evident that he and the writer of the narrative 
were different persons. Tholuck, Lange, 1 Ebrard, and others, 
pronounce this passage sufficient of itself to disprove the hy- 
pothesis that Timothy, not Luke, wrote the portions of the Acts 
in which the historian speaks as an eye witness. — c&TrAewa/xcv 
&ro 4>tAnnrwv, we scaled forth from Philippi, i. e. from its harbor on 
the coast; see note on 16, 12. — /xera Tas ^/xcpa? iw a^vfuay, after 
the days of unleavened bread, the festival of the Passover (see on 
12, 3), which no doubt they observed, not in the Jewish spirit any 
longer, but with a recognition of Christ as the true Paschal Lamb ; 
see John 1, 36 and 1 Cor. 5, 7. Some think that they remained at 
Philippi for the sake of the celebration ( Mey.) ; but we must 
view that as an inference altogether, since Luke mentions the 
Ptosover only in its chronological relation to the voyage. Calvin 
suggests as the motive for remaining that Paul would find the 
Jews more accessible to the truth during the season of such a 
solemnity. — axpisfifL€pZivir*vT€, unto five days, as the limit reached; 
they were so long on the way. The passage on the apostle's first 
journey to Europe occupied two days only ; see 16, 11. Adverse 
winds or calms would be liable, at any season of the year, to oc- 
casion this variation. — ^/xcpa? hrrd, seven days, may be indefinite, a 
week's time (comp. 21,4; 28, 14). They arranged it so as to bring 
a Sabbath within the time spent there. If the number be exact, 
then they arrived just at the close of the week, since they left the 
day after the Sabbath (v. 7). 

Verses 7-12. Paul preaches at Troas, and adminisUn the Sacra" 

ment. 

V. 7. cftj /u£ rtov <ra/?/?aru>v, on the first day of the week ; not on 
one of the Sabbaths, Jewish festivals, which overlooks the article, 
and not on the one of them next after their arrival, since that would 
imply that they passed more than one such festival here, contrary 
to Luke's statement that they left on the day following. In the 
New Testament els stands generally for irpGn-os in speaking of the 
days of the week; see Matt. 28, 1 ; Mark 16, 2; John 20, 19, etc. 
"W. ♦ 37. 1. It is an imitation of the ordinal sense of ^na. See 
Gesen. Heb. Gr. $ 118. 4. The passages just cited, and also Luke 
24, 1 ; John 20, 1, and 1 Cor. 16, 2 show that week is one of the 
senses of o-appara. The Jews reckoned the day from evening to 

1 Das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien dargestellt, Erstes Bach, p. 251. 
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morning, and on that principle the evening of the first day of the 
week would be our Saturday evening. If Luke reckons so here, 
as many commentators suppose, the apostle then waited for the 
expiration of the Jewish Sabbath, and held his last religious ser- 
vice with the brethren at Troas, at the beginning of the Christian 
Sabbath, i. e. on Saturday evening, and consequently resumed 
his journey on Sunday morning. But as Luke had mingled so 
much with foreign nations and was writing for Gentile readers, he 
would be very apt to designate the time in accordance with their 
practice ; so that his evening or night of the first day of the week 
would be the end of the Jewish Sabbath, and the morning of his 
departure that of Monday. Olshausen, Neander, De Wette, 
Meyer, and most other critics, recognize here a distinct trace of 
the Christian Sabbath in that early age of the church. See also 
1 Cor. 16, 2, and Rev. 1,10. It is entirely immaterial, of course, to the 
objects of the day or the validity of the apostolic example, whether 
the first Christians began their Sabbath in the Jewish way, on Sat- 
urday evening, or at midnight, a few hours later. " Since the suffer- 
ings of Christ," says Neander, " appeared as the central point of all 
religious experience and life, since his resurrection was consider- 
ed as the foundation of all Christian joy and hope, it was natural 
that the communion of the church should have specially distin- 
guished the day with which the memory of that event had con- 
nected itself." But the introduction of the Sabbath was not only 
in harmony with Christian feeling, but, as we have good reason to 
believe, was sanctioned and promoted by the special authority of 
the apostles. " It is in the highest degree probable," says Meyer, 
" that the observance of the Sabbath rests upon apostolic institu- 
tion ; since the gospel was extended among the heathen who had 
not been accustomed to the Jewish Sabbath, it was natural and 
necessary that the apostles should instruct them in regard to such 
a day, on account of the importance of the resurrection of Christ; 
and this supposition is an indispensable one, in order to account 
for the very early and general celebration of the Christian Sab- 
bath." In support of the last remark, this author refers to Justin 
Martyr, who, born at the beginning of the second century, says 
(Apol, II.) that the Christians of his time, " both in the cities and 
the country, were accustomed to assemble for worship on the day 
called Sunday" (r>J tov tjXlov Xcyofxtvrj ^/xcpp). — orw?7y/A€va>v rjfjuoVfice 
being assembled; not twv fiaSrjrmv, the received reading, which our 
version follows. The latter term may have been inserted to pro- 
vide an antecedent for aureus. The use of the pronoun is like that 
in 8, 5. — For kAoo-oi aprov, see on 2, 42. 46. 
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V*. 8. ^ow & AofiiraSc? ikclvoi, Now there were many lamps ; and 
hence the fall of the young man was perceived at once. So 
Meyer explains the object of the remark. But that relation of the 
circumstance to the rest of the narrative is not clearly indicated. 
It has much more the appearance of having proceeded from an 
eye witness, who mentions the incident, not for the purpose of 
obviating a difficulty which might occur to the reader, but because 
the entire scene to which he refers stood now with such minute- 
ness and vividness before his mind. The moon was full at the 
Passover (v. 6), and after tbe lapse now of somewhat less than 
three weeks, only appeared as a faint crescent in the early part of 
the night (Hws.). — cv tu> xrrrtpyu, in the upper room, which, as ap- 
pears from the next verse, was on the third story. See note on 
1, 13. — ov ijftcv o^3vtfyyL€voi, wliere we were assembled. In the re- 
ceived text the verb is 70-av, they were, which accords with the 
variation in the last verse. 

V. 9. bn rfc $v/h'8o9, upon the window, the seat of it " It will 
be recollected that there were no windows of glass ; and the win- 
dow here mentioned was a lattice of joinery, or a door, which on 
this occasion was set open on account of the heat from the many 
lights and the number of persons in the room. It should be ob- 
served that the windows of such places in general reached nearly 
to the floor ; they would correspond well to what our word « win- 
dow ' signified originally, viz. windore, wind-door, i. c. a door for 
the admission of wind or air." l — jcarcu^cpd/Acvo? wiw pa&€i 9 being 
overcome with deep sleep. — Kartvi\^w: euro tov vttvov, Iiaving been 
borne down from (the effect of) the sleep into which he had sunk. 
This second participial clause states a result of the condition de- 
scribed by the first. — Ittco-cv. The window projected (according 
to the side of the room where it was situated) either over the 
street, or over the interior court ; so that in either case he fell from 
the third story upon the hard earth or pavement below. — rjpSr) 
w*Kp6s, was taken up dead; which it is entirely foreign to any inti- 
mation of the context to qualify by adding " in appearance," or 
** as they supposed." 

V. 10. hrcir€<T€v, #c. t. \.,fell upon htm, and having embraced him, 
ai\er the example of Elisha in 2 Kings 4, 34. As in that instance, 
so in this, the act appears to have been the sign of a miracle. — /m^ 
&opvfi€ttr$c 9 do not lament, which, according to the Oriental habit 
and the import of the word, they were doing with loud and pas- 
sionate outcry; comp. Matt 9, 23 ; Mark 5, 39. See on 10, 15. — 

1 Illustrated Commentary, Vol. V. p. 206. 
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17 yap ifoxri .... iariv, for his life is in him, which he could say 
whether he perceived that it was not extinct, or had heen restored. 

V. 1 1. tov aprov, the bread already spoken of in v. 7. The article 
which the T. R. omits, belongs here (Tsch. Lchm. Mey.). The 
fall of Eutychus had delayed the communion, which Paul now 
proceeds to administer. — ycwrafuvos, having eaten, because proba- 
bly they connected a repast with the sacrament ; see on 2, 42. — 
€<f> LKavov may refer to the time occupied in the entire service ; or, 
more naturally in this connection, to the remainder of the night 
after the preceding interruption. — a^pis avyfjs, until day-break, about 
five o'clock, A. M., at that season (Alf.). — ovrws, thus, after these 
events; comp. 17, 33; 28, 14. — effjXSw, went forth, i. e. on his 
journey. Yet the term may not exclude a brief interval between 
the religious services and his departure, and during that time the 
vessel could weigh anchor and start for Assos (see on v. 13). 

V. 12. rjyayov, brought him into the assembly (Hems. Mey.), not 
to his home. The subject of the verb is indefinite. This circum- 
stance is supplementary to what is stated in v. 11 ; not subsequent 
to it in point of time. — £uWa, living, which suggests as its antithe- 
sis that he had been dead ; or, at least, that such was their belief. 
— irap€K\rjfhi<rav, were consoled, viz. by his restoration to them. 
Some understand it of the effect of Paul's discourse ; which is in- 
correct, as that is not here the subject of remark. — ov /xerptW, not 
a little, very much. Observe the litotes. 

Verses 13-16. They prosecute Uie Journey to Miletus. 

V. 13. filets, tee, viz. the writer and the other companions of the 
apostle. — irpo€\$6vT€s, having gone forward, though from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it could not have been long first They 
may have left as soon as the assembly broke up, while Paul still 
remained a short time (see on v. 11) ; or, in order to reach Assos i 
good season, may have left even before the conclusion of the ser- 
vice. They spent the entire week at Troas as well as Paul (se 
v. 6), and hence could not have preceded him before the end o: 
that time. — cfe r^v "Ao-<rov, unto Assos, which was a coast- town 
Mysia, south of Troas. — €Kti$cv,from there, because the writer 
his mind, not on their arrival, but the subsequent departure or 
progress. — ovra> yap, k. t. X.,for so (that they should take him aj 
that place) lie Jiad arranged for himself; the passive in the sens* 
of the middle. W. $ 39. 3. — /xcAAwv refers to his intention. 
ir€£ev€w. This foot-journey, according to the best evidence, 
about twenty miles. A paved road extended from Troas to Assor 
so that starting even as late as seven or eight o'clock, A. M., 
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could have reached Assos in the afternoon. A friend of the wri- 
ter, a native of Greece, stated that he himself had travelled on 
foot between the two places in five hours. The distance by sea 
is about forty miles. His object, it is conjectured, may have been 
to visit friends on the way, or to have the company of brethren 
from Troas, whom the vessel was not large enough to accommo- 
date. 

V. 14. J>s owipaktv fjfjuv, as he met with us, seems to imply that 
he found them already there. — cis rrpr "Ao-o-ov, at Assos, lit. unto, 
because the preceding verb implies the idea of the journey thither 
on the part of Paul. Mitylene, where they appear to have stopped 
over night, was on the east side of Lesbos, the capital of that 
island. The distance from Assos by sea was thirty miles ; so 
that the voyage hither from Troas was an easy one for a day. 
Castro, the present capital, stands on the site of the ancient city. 
The name of the island is now Metilino or Metelin, a corruption 
of Mitylene. 

V. 15. rjj hruywrrj, on the following day, the second from Troas. 
— avriKpv Xm>v, opposite to Chios, the modern Scio, south of Lesbos. 
The language intimates that, instead of putting into the harbor, 
they lay off* the coast during the night. — tq 8c crcpa, * . t. A.., and 
upon the next day (the third from Troas) we put along unto Santos. 
Tins island is still further down the jEgean. At one point it 
approaches within six miles of the mainland. It retains still the 
ancient name. They may have touched here, but as appears 
from the next clause did not stop long. — xal /icmurc? cv TpoxyuA- 
Xua f and having remained at Trogyllium, which was their next 
night-station, since on t/ie following day, being the fourth, they ar- 
rived at Miletus. Trogyllium most commentators suppose to be 
the promontory and the town of that name in southern Ionia, op- 
posite Samos where it is nearest to the shore. There was also 
an island of the same name on the coast of this promontory (Strab. 
14. 636), which, says Forbiger (Handb. IL p. 170), was unques- 
tionably the Trogyllium intended in this passage. The a{>ostle 
would have been nearer to Ephesus, at Trogyllium on the main- 
land, than he was at Miletus ; but a better harbor or greater facil- 
ity of intercourse may have led him to prefer the more distant 
place for his interview with the elders. — Miletus was on the con- 
fines of Caria, twenty-eight miles south of Ephesus, and just 
below the mouth of the Meander. They reached here on the 
fourth day from Troas, hence either on Wednesday or Thursday, 
some doubt existing (see on v. 7) as to the day of the week when 
they sailed from Troas. 
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V. 16. The external testimony requires #cc*pucct, instead of 
&cpiv€ ( Grsb. Lchm. Mey.) : For he ?iad determined to sail past 
Ephesus, which explains why they had left that city at the north ; 
they were opposite to it when at Samos. As it depended on his 
decision whether they stopped or proceeded, Paul and his friends 
had evidently some control of the vessel. The number being so 
great, they may have chartered the craft (as is very common in 
the Levant at present) ; at all events they must have had suffi- 
cient influence with the captain to induce him to consult their 
wishes. — o7ro>9 . . . . iv rfi *Acrt<gt, that it might not happen to him, 
i. e. that he might avoid inducements, to spend time in Asia. He 
might have gone to Ephesus and returned during the time 
that he remained at Miletus ; but he feared to trust himself there 
lest the importunity of friends or the condition of the church might * 
detain him too long, or even lead him to alter his purpose. — 
cottcvSc yap, k.t. \*,for he was hastening, if it were possible for him, etc 
More than three of the seven weeks between the Passover and 
Pentecost had elapsed already. One had expired before they 
left Philippi ; they were five days on their way to Troas, remained 
there seven days, and were four days on the way to Miletus. — 
For ir€vrrjKooTrj^ 9 see on 2, 1. — ycvccr&u implies motion, and takes 
after it cfc. 



Verses 17-35. The Address of Paul to the Ephesian Elders at 

Miletus. 

V. 17. His subject is fidelity in the ministerial office ; first, as 
illustrated in his own example; and secondly, as required of 
those whom the Spirit has called to this office. In v. 18-21 he 
reminds his hearers of his conduct while he lived among them ; 
in v. 19-25 he informs them that he is about to be separated from 
them to meet no more on earth ; and in v. 26-35 he charges them 
to be watchful for the safety of the flock which had been intrusted 
to them, and was to be exposed in future to so many dangers. — 
irp€<r/3vr€pov5 = iiruTKoirovs (v. 28). Compare the note on 14, 23- 
Our English translators render the latter term "overseers" in v. 28, 
contrary to their usual practice. " The E. V.," says Mr. Alford 
very candidly, "has hardly dealt fairly in this case with the* 
sacred text ; since it ought there as in all other places to have? 
been • bishops/ that the fact of elders and bishops having beenu 
originally and apostolically synonymous might be apparent to ther 
ordinary English reader, which now it is not" — Luke speaks 
only of the Ephesian elders as summoned to meet the apostle 
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Miletus ; but as the report of his arrival must have spread rapidly, 
it could not have failed to draw together others also, not only from 
Ephesus, but from the neighboring towns where churches had 
been established. See on v. 25. 

V. 18. vftct? is emphatic; see on 10, 15. — forb Tr/xin^ .... 
kaiavyfrom the first day I came unto Asia, we are to connect with 
to5 .... fycw/iip', how I conducted ( Kuin. De "Wet) ; not with 
hrunacrBf., ye> know (Mey.). As was to be foreseen, Meyer cor- 
rects himself here in his last edition. — The duration of the pe- 
riod (iravra xpovov) is stated in v. 31. The position of toV before 
vavra is exceptional, as in Gal. 5, 14, and 1 Tim. 1, 16. See K. 
♦ 246. 5. p. 

V. 19. fiera irourty? rair€wo<f>pooijvrj^ 9 with ail, the utmost (see on 
4, 29), lowhness of mind, humility ; its opposite is v\frrjkh <f>pov€lv 
(Rom. 12, 16). Compare Phil. 2, 3 and 1 Pet. 5, 5. This use of 
was, says Tholuck, 1 is eminently Pauline ; comp. Eph. 1, 3. 8 ; ' 
4,2; 6, 18; 2 Cor. 12, 12; 1 Tim. 3, 4; 2 Tim. 4, 2; Tit. 2, 15; 
3, 2. — Scucpvon/, with tears of solicitude for their salvation; see 
v. 31. Compare 2 Cor. 2, 4 and Phil. 3, 18. noXXxav before 8a*piW 
in the common text should be dropped (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.). — 
v€tp<wfuov y trials, persecutions which he suffered from his country- 
men. Luke has not spoken distinctly of these Jewish machina- 
tions at Ephesus; but in 19, 9 he describes a state of feeling on 
the part of the Jews, which must have been a prolific source of 
hostility both to the person of the apostle and to the objects of 
his ministry. That his situation there was one of constant peril 
we see from 1 Cor. 15, 31. 32; 16, 9; and 2 Cor. 1, 8-10. 

V. 20. a* ov&v, #c. t. A., depends still on brUrrcuorfo (v. 18), but 
illustrates at the same time the intervening iras eywofirp: how 
(not that) I kept back not/dng of tJie tilings expedient, i. e. out of 
regard to men's censure or their favor. How perfectly this re- 
mark harmonizes with Paul's character we have proof in such 
passages as 2 Cor. 4, .2; Gal. 1, 10; 1 Thess. 2, 4. — tov py dmy- 
yccAat, #c. t. A.., that I should or might (telic, as if in denial of the 
possibility that he could mean to preach less than the entire truth) 
not announce unto you and teach you, viz. the things expedient 
for them. But both clauses contain a negative idea, and the rule 
stated on 10, 47 may apply here : he withheld nothing from them, 
that he should (as the effect of such withholding) not announce 



1 " Die Redcn des Apostcls Panlus in der Apostelgoschichte, mit seinen Briefcn 
Terglichen," in the Studien and Kritiken, 1839, p. 305 sq. I have drawn several 
of the notes <m this address from that instructive Article. 
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and teach. In other words, the infinitive states not the object of 
v7r€OT€t\a^€v as before, but a consequence of the suppression if 
unhindered. See W. $ 44. 4. Compare v. 27 below. — Srjfuxru^ 
in public, as in the synagogue (19, 8), or in the school of Tyran- 
nus (19, 9). — k&t oucovs, in houses, private assemblies. 

V. 21. T17V cts tov #€ov ficrdvoLav, the repentance (which is meet) 
in respect to God, i. e. exercised towards him as especially wronged 
by transgression. See Ps. 51, 4. De Wette supposes a brevilo- 
quence, as in 8, 22 : repentance (with a return) unto God, Compare 
26, 20. The first sense agrees best with the use of els in the next 
clause. " In God the Father," says Olshausen, " lies expressed 
the idea of the strict righteousness, to which the repentance di- 
rects itself, in Christ the idea of the compassion to which the faith 
has reference." — "It appears," says Tholuck, "to belong to the 
peculiarities of the apostle that he in particular appeals so often 
to his blameless manner of life. The occasion for this lies some- 
times in the calumnies of his enemies, as when he says in 2 Cor. 
1, 12 : ' For our boasting (Kavxyns) is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conversation 
in the world, and more especially among you.' The eleventh 
chapter shows what adversaries he had in view in this self-justi- 
fication. But often these appeals spring only from that just con- 
fidence with which he can call upon others to imitate him, as he 
himself imitates the Saviour. Thus in 1 Cor. 11, 1 he cries: 'Be 
ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ ;' and in Phil 
3, 17 : ' Brethren, be followers together of me, and maxk them 
who walk so as ye have us for an ensample/ Such personal tes- 
timonies are not found in the other Epistles of the New Testa* 
ment, nor are they frequent in the writings of other pious men ; 
on which account we are authorized to consider their occurrence 
in this discourse (v. 18-21) as a mark of its historical character.* 

V. 22. ococ/jlcpo? t$ Trvcvftari, bound in the spirit, i. e. his own, 
in his mind, feelings (19, 21) ; constrained by an invincible 
impulse or sense of duty (Hnr. Kuin. De Wet Rob.), so as to 
be indifierent to danger on the one hand (v. 23), and perhaps 
immovable under any remonstrance or appeal on the other 
(21, 13). The expression may be compared with our mode of 
speaking when we say " bound in good faith, in conscience," and 
the like. Some understand Trvtvyuart of the Holy Spirit: urged 
by his influence or command (Calv. Kypk. Wdsth.). But that 
meaning is the more doubtful here, because to ayiov in the next 
verse appears to be added to distinguish that urcD/ia from this. 
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The sense bound in the spirit, i. e. viewing himself as already in 
chains, a prisoner in imagination, though not yet in body (Chrys. 
Grot Bng. Hws.), anticipates the sequel of the sentence, and is too 
artificial where all the rest is expressed with so much simplicity. 
Meyer's first explanation was bound on the Holy Spirit (Rom. 7, 2 ; 

1 Cor. 7, 27), L e. dependent on him ; but I am pleased to see that 
in his last edition he defends the first of the views given above. 

V. 23. irXrpr, sc ccSok, but knowing. — Kara irokw, from city to 
city, as he pursued the present journey. — Sui/xoprvpcnu poi, testifies 
fully to me, not by an inward revelation (for why should he 
have received that Kara irokarl), but through the prophetic an- 
nouncement of others. Luke has not recorded the instances ; 
they may have occurred at Philippi, at Troas, at Assos. He men- 
tions two such communications which were made to Paul after 
this ; see 21, 4. 11. The common text leaves out /tot, which be- 
longs after the verb. — fjLbwwriv, await me, not wherever he went, 
but at Jerusalem. irop€vofiat cfc 'UpovaaXrjfi. determines the place. 
— Paley compares this verse with Rom. 15, 30, which Epistle the 
apostle had just written at Corinth. He there entreats the Roman 
Christians " to strive together with him in their prayers to God 
for him, that he might be delivered from them who believed not 
in Judea." The two passages, therefore, "without any resem- 
blance between them that could induce us to suspect that they 
were borrowed from one another, represent the state of Paid's 
mind, with respect to the event of the journey, in terms of sub- 
stantial agreement They both express his sense of danger in 
the approaching visit to Jerusalem ; they both express the doubt 
which dwelt upon his thoughts concerning what might there be- 
fall him." 

V. 24. ovocvos Xoyov wotovfuu, I make account of nothing, i. e. 
which I may be called to suffer. On the contrary, as he says in 

2 Cor. 12, 10 : "I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ's sake." An- 
other reading draws the two clauses of the common text into 
one : dAA,' ouScvot Xoyov irotov/uu tyjv ^nrxrjv rifita? ifjiavrw, but of no 
account do I esteem my life worthy for myself The construction is 
less simple than the other, and may have given place to it on 
that account (Tsch. Mey. Alf.). — <os tcAciwoxu tov hpouw /iov 9 thus 
(L e, with this aim, to wit) in order to finish my course. That he 
should shrink from no danger, that he should be willing to offer 
\ip his life for the sake of the gospel, he regarded as due to his 
office, as essential to his character as an approved minister of 
Christ a* strengthens merely the telic force of the construction. 

43 
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It occurs with the infinitive here only (unless we add 17, 14), 
and in the phrase o>* «ros cIttciv (Heb. 7, 9). W. i 44. 1. Alford 
refers &% to rt/uav, held not his life so precious as to finish, etc. 
But he must arbitrarily insert for that purpose the correlative 
" so," and even then translates the common reading only and not 
the one received into his text. — Some critics (Lchm. Mey. Tsch.) 
omit fiera ^apa? after tyopav fwv. It is wanting in several impor- 
tant authorities. — 8utiiaprvpaxr9cu. .... tov Seov defines in what 
the Staxovia consisted. The infinitive may depend on the verbal 
idea involved in that noun (De Wet) : (commanding or requiring) 
that I should testify fully, etc.; or it may follow as epexegetical. — 
In the sublime language of this verse we hear distinctly the voice 
of the man who, on approaching the end of his career, could say : 
" I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight; I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day" (2 Tim. 4, 6-8). Compare also PhiL 
2, 17. 

V. 25. koI vvv resumes the thought in v. 22. — ot8a expresses, 
not an apprehension or a presentiment, but a conviction, yap 
oT8a tovto (T. R.) has more against it than for it Paul's oCd 
having been fulfilled, Zeller sees evidence of the post eventum 
character of the word in that agreement — on oviciri, *. t. A-, that 
ye shall see no more, etc If Paul's Soman captivity closed with 
his death, he certainly never saw the Ephesian elders after this 
interview. " Nor, if we suppose him to have been liberated, can 
any contradictory result be urged on that ground, since the tradi- 
tions of the fathers decide nothing in regard to the journeys of 
the apostle between his supposed liberation and his second cap- 
tivity." (Mey.) It has been proposed to emphasize mura?, as 
if some of them at least might hope to renew their intercourse 
with him ; but that qualification is inconsistent with v. 37. 38. — 
tv ofc SajXSov, among whom I went about, may intimate a wider 
circuit of labor than that furnished by a single city. The apostle 
either addressed those who had come from different churches in 
the region (see on v. 17), or at this point of the discourse recog- 
nized those before him as representatives of these churches. 
Some understand &rj\$ov to describe Paul's labors in various parts 
of Ephesus, or the visits which he made to the houses of the 
presbyters. The expression favors the wider view, says Neander, 
but is not inconsistent with the other. 

V. 26. &o, therefore ; since it was proper for him to close his 
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ministry with such a testimony. — fjLaprvpofxa<. = fiaprvptu), I testify, 
declare as a witness, as in Gal. 5, 3, and Eph. 4, 17, and occasion- 
ally in the classics (Pape Lex., s. v.). It means properly obtest, 
call to witness, with the accusative of a person. — on KaSapos, 
k. t. k. See on 18, 6. The expression is peculiar to Paul's 
speeches. In this clause etyu may have been displaced from the 
text (Grsb. Lach. Mey.). 

V. 27. ov yap, k. t. A.., For I shrunk not back (while among you) 
thai I should not declare unto you. Compare on v. 20. — ttjv fiovXrjv 
tov &tov, the plan of God as to the way of saving men, unfolded 
in the gospel. 

V. 28. 7rpoo'€X€T€ ovv, #c. t. A.., Take heed, tlierefore, (since in fu- 
ture the responsibility will rest on you,) unto yourselves (that ye 
be faithful), and unto all Uic flock (that they be kept from error). 
Here Paul speaks just as he writes in 1 Tim. 4, 16. — cv $, in 
w/uch, since the bishops made part of the flock, while they had 
the direction of it. — to urcfyta t&ero may refer to their having 
been chosen under the direction of the Spirit (13, 2 ; 14, 23), or 
to their having been qualified for their office by the Spirit (1 Cor. 
12, 8). — woifiaivtw includes the idea not only of instruction, but 
of government and of supervision in general ; comp. 1 Pet. 5, 2. 
See the note on 14, 23. — rrjv ckkAtjo-uzv tov Kvpiov, or $€ov, tJie church 
of the Lord or God. The reading here is disputed. The exter- 
nal testimony preponderates in favor of tcvpiov, and most of the 
recent critics accept that as the original word, as Griesbach, Lach- 
man, Bornemann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Tregelles. Some, as Ben- 
gel, Rinck, Scholz, Mill, Alford, decide for $€ov. The internal 
argument is claimed on both sides. It is said that &eov agrees best 
with the usage of Paul, since in his Epistles ckktjo-mx tov Seov 
occurs eleven tioies, itucX/jala tov Xpurrov once, but never iKKXrjata 
tov tcvpiov. It is replied to this, that the uncommon expression is 
more likely to have been exchanged for the ordinary one than 
the reverse. 1 Wordsworth inclines to $eo9, mainly for internal 
reasons. See Humphry's note on the other side. The variations 
rot) Kvpiov &€ov, tov &€ov koI Kvpiov, and tov Kvpiov Kal &€ov are too 
slightly supported to require notice. — ty Trtpwirovqo'aTo, which he 
(redeemed and thus) obtained for himself (as a possession) ; comp. 
Iva XvrpdxrrjraL rjfxas euro iraxrq* dvo/u'as, Kal KaSapLcrrj cairru) Xaov ireptov- 
a-vov (Tit. 2, 14); and Xaos cfe wpiirotrjo-iv (1 Pet. 2, 9). — b\a tov 



1 For a view of the testimonies in the case, see Davidson's Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism, p. 175 sq. He adopts tov tcvpiov as the probable reading. Green 
(p. Ill) comes to the same conclusion. 
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ISlov at/xaTos represents the atonement as consisting preeminently 
in the sacrifice and death of Christ. See Matt 20, 28 ; Rom. 3 f 
24 ; Eph. 1, 7 ; 1 Tim. 2, 6; Heb. 9, 12; 13, 12, etc. 

V. 29. tovto gives prominence to the following clause ; comp. 
9, 21. — clo-cAcvowrai is said of those who should come to them 
from other places. — fiera ttjv d<£i£iV ftov, not after my decease (De 
Wet.), but my departure, fiera rrjv airiitv (Ion. for a<f>i(iv) tijv cts 
Ghrjpas occurs in Herod. 9. 17. — Xvkol fiap&s, violent, rapacious, 
wolves, which represent here, not persecutors, but false teachers ; 
see v. 30, and Matt. 7, 15. These men would be as far from cor- 
responding to their professed character as guardians of the flock, 
as fierce wolves are unlike the faithful shepherd. 

V. 30. i( vfuav avrwv, from you yourselves, i. e. from their own 
community; not necessarily from the number of those present — 
That the danger which Paul announced was realized, we learn 
from the Epistles to Timothy (see especially 2 Tim. 2, 17) and 
from Rev. 2, 2. The latter passage shows that some of these 
false teachers, in order to strengthen their influence, laid claim to 
the authority of apostles. 

V. 31. 8to ypiryopcu-c, Therefore watch; since their vigilance 
should be equal to the dangers which threatened them. — /ttogpo- 
vcWrcs, k. t. A.., remembering, etc. How they should watch, with 
what constancy and solicitude, they had been taught by his own 
example. — TptcriW, the space of three years, may be a proximate 
expression, but must come nearer to tJiree years than two. See 
the note on 19, 10. In Rev. 2, 2. 3, we have an interesting proof 
that the apostle's admonition was not in vain. " Thou hast tried 
them," it is said of the church at Ephesus, " who say that they 
are apostles and arc not, and hast found them liars ; . . . . and for 
my name's sake hast labored and hast not fainted." 

V. 32. irapaT&tyMJL, k. t. A.., I commend you to God and to the 
word of his grace, i. e. in this connection, to the power of this 
word as the instrumentality which God employs for the religious 
confirmation and security of his people. — afkXxfxyl fails in so many 
copies as to be doubtful. — tw 8waficvu> it is best to refer to £c£ as 
the principal word (Calv. Bng. Mey. De Wet) ; not to Aoyy (Hnr. 
Kuin.). — ivoucoSofirjavLi, to build upfuritier, is Pauline, but has less 
support here than oucoSo/i^o-ai. " This term reminds us of Eph. 
2, 20, and can be taken only in the sense of that passage. Re- 
markable, also, is the expression KXrjpovofua ev toU rjyuwfievoL? 7rao-u\ 
Here 7r<nrcs gives prominence to the idea of a great company of 
the holy, and reminds us again of Eph. 3, 18. The expression, 
'an inheritance among the sanctified,' i. e. participation in the 
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spiritual blessings which exist among them, is likewise peculiarly 
Pauline, and occurs further only in the words of Paul in 26, 18 
and in Eph. 1, 18." (Thol.) 

V. 33. He warns them against avarice, against a sordid spirit. 
— hr€^vfirjaa, coveted when he was with them; not perf. as in 
E. V. — IfULTUTfiov, raiment. The wealth of the Orientals consisted 
in part of costly garments ; they trafficked in them or kept them 
in store for future use. See Ez. 2, 69; Neh. 7, 70; Job 27, 16; 
2 Kings 5, 26. This fact accounts for the allusion to the de- 
structive power of the moth, as well as rust, in Matt 6, 19 and 
James 5, 2. 

V. 34. kcu rots oZo-t /xct ifwv is an instance of varied construc- 
tion : and to (the wants of) those with me. W. } 63. II 1. Those 
referred to here are Timothy, Erastus, Luke, and others, who 
traversed sea and land with the apostle, attached to him as per- 
sonal friends and still more as friends of the cause which they 
served. — ai x*^*? aura, itiese liands, which we may suppose him 
to have held up to view as he spoke, and which may have been 
marked with traces of the toil to which they were inured. See 
the note on 17, 10 and 18, 3. — This allusion to the apostle's 
habit of manual labor while he was at Ephesus accords remark- 
ably with 1 Cor. 4, 11. 12. Luke has said nothing of it in his 
narrative of Paul's residence in that city (19, 1 sq.). But in the 
above-named passage of the Epistle, which Paul wrote just be- 
fore his departure from Ephesus, we find him saying : " Unto this 
present hour .... we labor, working with our own hands." Nothing 
could be more undesigned than this agreement " It is manifest 
that, if the history in this passage had been taken from the Epis- 
tle, this circumstance, if it appeared at all, would have appeared 
in its place, that is, in the direct account of Paul's transactions at 
Ephesus. The correspondence would not have been effected, as 
it is, by a kind of reflected stroke, that is, by a reference in a 
subsequent speech to what in the narrative was omitted. Nor is 
it likely, on the other hand, that a circumstance which is not ex- 
tant in the history of Paul at Ephesus, should have been made 
the subject of a fictitious allusion, in an Epistle purporting to be 
written by him from that place ; not to mention that the allusion 
itself, especially in time, is too oblique and general to answer 
any purpose of forgery whatever." Paley. 

V. 35. irdvra, not all Hangs as the object of vircScifc (E. V., 
Hmph.), but adverbial, in all ways, i. e. by doctrine and by ex- 
ample ; comp. 1 Cor. 10, 33 ; Eph. 4, 15. — ovro> Koiriwvra?, so labor- 
*ngt viz. as I have done. — 8ci avTi\afipdv€<r3<u tu>v oxtScvovvtwv, that 
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you ought to assist the weak, feeble, i. e. the poor, whom this mode 
of designation contrasts with the rich, who are strong, powerful 
(Chrys. Kuin. Olsh. De Wet. Rob. Hws.). The examples in 
Wetstein sanction this meaning of do-^cvotWoiv. See also Bob. 
Lex. s. v. But the stricter sense of the word (4, 9 ; 5, 15 ; Matt 
25, 39, etc.) is entirely appropriate : the weak, i. e. those unable 
in consequence of physical infirmity to labor for their own sup- 
port. The apostle would enforce here the duty of industry and 
self-denial, in order to procure the means of relieving those who 
are disabled by any cause from taking care of themselves. He 
holds up to them his own example, his diligence in labor, 
his disinterestedness, as worthy of their imitation. Compare 
2 Thess. 3, 7 sq. — Others understand do-^cvovvrwv of the weak 
in their religious faith or principles. The apostle's object as they 
argue, was to exhort the eiders to maintain themselves by their 
own labor, out of regard to those who would not appreciate their 
claim to support, who would take offence at the appearance of 
anything like a mercenary spirit in their teachers. So Calvin, 
Bengel, Neander, Meyer, Tholuck, and others. It is alleged that 
this interpretation is necessary, in order to make the cases paral- 
lel ; that, as Paul labored for his own support, so the object of 
their labor must be the same. But ovra> i«wrioWas does not require 
that sort of correspondence. Instead of the same application 
of the fruits of his industry, the ovtu may refer equally well to 
the manner and spirit of his labor, i. e. to his assiduity in it, and 
his benevolence, which he would have them imitate, though the 
class of persons to be benefited in the two cases was different 
The positive objections to this exegesis are first, that the lan- 
guage is too mild, as understood of such illiberality ; secondly, 
that some word or the context should define farSevovtrnw, qualified 
by rfj itiot€i in Rom. 14, 1 sq., and in effect by tj} <rwc<£iprci in 
1 Cor. 8, 9 (compared with v. 7) ; and, thirdly, that it destroys 
the opposition between the giving of personal favors and the re- 
ception of them, as contemplated in the words of Christ The 
use of Ttov axrScviov in 1 Thess. 5, 14 weakens, it is true, the second 
objection. It may be added, that Paul, although he waived his 
own right to a maintenance from those to whom he preached, was 
remarkable for the decision with which he asserted that right in 
behalf of others ; comp. Rom. 15. 27 ; 1 Cor. 9, 13. 14 ; Gal. 6, 6 ; 
1 Tim. 5, 17. 18. See also the Saviour's rule on this subject in 
Luke 10, 7. Hence, if the explanation under remark were cor- 
rect, it would array the author of the speech against the Epistles. 
It would justify Zeller's objection, that the true Paul after repre- 
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senting his own assumption of the expenses of his support (for 
example, in 1 Cor. 9, 1-27) as unprescriptive and voluntary, would 
not so forget himself as to impose his example in that respect 
upon the Ephesian teachers as one which they must follow. — 
on avros, that he himself. Our English translation overlooks the 
emphasis. — fjuucdpiov .... Aa/x/Sdvciv, It is more blessed to give, Uian 
to receive. The Evangelists have not recorded this saying of 
Christ It comes down to us here as an interesting specimen of 
the many such words that fell from his lips and were treasured 
up in the memory of the first disciples, but which no similar ap- 
plication has rescued from oblivion. It will be noticed that Paul 
alludes to the remark as familiar to his hearers. — The best 
authorities read fiaXXov b\B6vai instead of the inverse order. — 
Nothing is wanting to attest the Pauline origin of this Miletian 
speech. It agrees with Paul's history, reflects Paul's character, 
bears the stamp of Paul's style. This last point deserves a fuller 
illustration. The following examples show the linguistic affinity 
between the discourse and the apostle's writings. SovAnW r$ 
Kvpiy, £c<j> or X/hot<3 occurs in v. 19 above ; six times in Paul, else- 
where only in Matt. 6, 24 and Luke 16, 13. rair€tvoif>po<rvvrj is 
found only in v. 19, five times in Paul, and once in Pet. 5, 5 ; 
vn-ocrreXAci) in v. 20. 27, and in Gal. 2, 12 ; to ovfuf>€pov in v. 20, once 
in Heb. 12, 20, and three times in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians ; hiOKovia in v. 24, and twenty-two times in Paul ; fjuaprv- 
pofuu in v. 26, and in Gal. 5, 3 and Eph. 4, 17 ; fa&ofxav in v. 29, in 
2 Pet 2, 4, and seven times in Paul; vovSmlv in v. 31, and seven 
times in Paul ; koitulv in v. 35, in Paul on the contrary thirteen 
times; and the hortatory yp^opctrc in v. 31, elsewhere only in 
1 Cor. 16, 13. See Lekebusch, Composition der Apostelgeschichte, 
p. 339. 

Verses 36-38. Paul prays with the Elders, and embarks again. 

V. 36. £cts Ta -ycWa, having kneeled (7, 60 ; 9, 40). This was 
the attitude in prayer which prevailed among the early Chris- 
tians, except on the Sabbath and during the seven weeks before 
Pentecost, when they generally stood. They regarded the latter 
posture as the more appropriate one for the expression of grati- 
tude, and adopted it, therefore, on joyful occasions (Hmph.). It 
cannot be shown that the distinction was observed at this early 
period. 

V. 37. The scene here is a touching one ; the simplicity of 
Luke's description heightens the effect of it We feel instinc- 
tively that the eye must have seen what the pen has portrayed 
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in so natural a manner. — k<u hrarwovrcs .... IlauXov, and having 
fallen upon Hie neck of Paul In the same manner Joseph mani- 
fested his strong affection for Benjamin his brother (Gen. 45, 14), 
and for Jacob his father (Gen. 46, 29), after their long separation 
from each other. It was in accordance with Oriental manners. 
— KaT€<f>t\ow, kissed tenderly (compound) and (imperf) again and 
again. The Evangelist uses this word to describe the affected 
earnestness of the traitor's kiss (Matt 26, 49). 

V. 38. <S €ipr}K€i, which he had spoken (pluperf.) ; dative by 
attraction. — an is declarative. — £cup€?v=&ao/A<u (Tittm. de Syn. 
p. 120), beliold, contemplate. It suggests the idea of the interest 
and effection with which they looked upon that countenance fox 
the last time. The writer's tact in using this word of the Ephe- 
sians, but ot/r«r$c of Paul in v. 25, should be noticed. — xpocirc/uror, 
#c. r. X., tJiey sent him forward, escorted him, unto the sJiip. See 
the note on 15, 3, and the illustration on 21, 5. It is implied that 
the roadstead where the vessel lay, was at some distance from 
the town. The site of Miletus, though originally on the coast, 
has gradually receded till it is now ten miles from the sea. It 
must have lost its maritime position long before the apostle's 
time, though not so far inland then as at present 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Verses 1-6. They continue the Voyage to Tyre. 

V. 1. ws & fy&cro, #c. r. A.., When now it came to pass that we 
put to sea. The construction is like that in v. 5. Luke certainly 
as one of the ij/aa?, Trophimus (21, 29), and Aristarchus (27, 2), 
accompanied Paul to Jerusalem. As the others who belonged to 
the company (20, 4) are not mentioned again, the probability is 
(ex silentio) that they proceeded no further. Some suppose that 
Timothy went at this time from Miletus to Ephesus, and assumed 
or resumed the oversight of the church there. — SaroamurSiyrtts Ar 
atrritv, having departed from them (De Wet Rob.) ; less probably, 
Iiaving torn ourselves away (Chrys. Ruin. Mey.). Usage weak- 
ened the etymological sense, and in Luke 22,41 an emphasis 
appears to me out of place. — cv^vSpofwJcravw, having run straight, 
shows that the wind was in their favor; see on 16, 11. — K« is 
for Kwv, like 'AttoAXw in 19, 1. Cos was about forty miles from 
Miletus ; directly south, and could have been reached in six hours. 
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It was one of the smaller islands of the Archipelago, on the 
Carian coast, between the promontories, on which stood Cnidus 
and Halicarnassus. Its present name is Stanchio, which has 
arisen from a slurred pronunciation of k rav Kwv, like Stambul 
from 4? ray xoXtv. — Having rounded Cape Crio, the ancient Tri- 
opium, they turned their prow eastward, and sailed along the 
southern shore of Asia Minor. Rhodes was at the entrance of 
the iEgean, on the coast of Caria. The celebrated colossus was 
prostrate at this time, having been overthrown by an earthquake. 
— Patara was a coast-town of Lycia, at some distance from the 
left bank of the Xanthus. " Now its port is an inland marsh, 
generating poisonous malaria, and the mariner sailing along the 
coast would never guess that the sand-hills before him blocked 
up the harbor into which St Paul sailed of old." J Patara was 
best known for its -celebrated oracle of Apollo, which, in the 
height of its authority, had almost rivalled that of Delphos. How 
near to it in the person of these wayfaring men was now brought 
the power which was to subvert that great delusion of heathen- 
ism ! How soon after this could it be said, in the words of Mil- 
ton's Hymn on the Nativity of Christ : 

" The oracle's are dumb, 

No voice or hideous hum 
Bans through the arched roof in words deceiving. 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathed spell /^*^-* 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell." 

V. 2. The party take now another vessel. We are not in- 
formed of the reason for this measure. The vessel which had 
brought them thus far may have been adapted only to sailing 
along the shore, or they may have engaged the use of it (see on 
20, 16) only until they should find an opportunity like the present 
— Staircp&p, crossing over just as they arrived. This particularity 
is as graphic " as if taken from a journal written during the voy- 
age." The present participle denotes often an appointed or ap- 
proaching act; comp. v. 3 ; 27, 6. W. i 45. 1. b. 

V. 3. dya^oFci/TCs & rrjv Kxnrpov, And having had a viciv of Qy- 

jprus, lit having had it brought up to sigfu, made visible to us above 

the horizon. The language is that of an eye-witness, and of one 

iamiliar with the phraseology of seamen, who are accustomed to 

1 Travels in Lycia by Spratt and Forbes, Vol. I. p. 31. , 

44 
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speak of raising the land when they approach it The opposite 
expression is airoscpwrrevy yvjv ; see Kriig. on Thucyd. 5. 65 ; Stalb. 
on Prot. 338. A. The corresponding Latin words, says Mr. Hum- 
phry, are aperire and abscondere (Virg. jEn. 3. 275, 291). Some 
render, being sfwwn Cyprus, having it pointed out to us in the 
distance (Rob.); but the composite form indicates a more spe- 
cific sense. This verb, which in the active governs a dative and 
accusative, retains the latter iu the passive. W. f 39. 1 ; K. k 
281. 3. — KaraXtTTovTcs avn/v, having left it behind. — tvwwfiov, on the 
left, is an adjective, not an adverb. K $ 264. 3. a. They passed, 
therefore, to the south of the island. They must have had a fair 
wind to enable them to take that course. The view of Cyprus 
must have carried back the apostle's mind to the days which he 
and Barnabas had spent there in the missionary work. — crAcopcr 
cts 2,vpiav, we sailed unto Syria, refers to the #voyage to Tyre ; for 
in the Roman age Syria included PhoBnicia (Win.), of which 
Tyre was the commercial emporium. For its present state, see 
Rob. Bibl. Res. IIL p. 392 sq. The most important ruins lie at 
present beneath the sea. It was with melancholy interest that 
I looked down upon them through the calm waters, in the long 
twilight which closed the tenth of May, 1852. — foeurc yap, #c. t. A, 
is best taken as brachylogical : for having come thither tJie ship 
teas unlading (i. e. about to unlade) the cargo. See W. } 45. 5. 
This use of the participle coincides essentially with that in v. 2; 
see further Matt. 26, 28 ; Luke 22, 19. Some understand kcurc of 
the conveyance of the freight from the ship to the town ; for 
thi/Jier (after the arrival) was the ship unlading tJie cargo ( Mey. 
De Wet.). The writer would not be likely to specify so minute 
a circumstance. cVcurc is not to be confounded with c#cci. The 
clause assigns the reason (yap) for their stopping at this port The 
voyage from Patara to Tyre need not have exceeded two days* 
if the wind was fair and the vessel in a good condition. The 
distance is three hundred and forty geographical miles. 1 

V. 4. koI Sivevpovrcs tovs fto&p-as, and having found out the dis- 
ciples who lived there ; because being strangers they must make 
inquiry. The English version overlooks both the preposition and 
the article. The gospel had been preached here at an early 

1 The writer embarked at Beirut (on the coast to the north of Tyre) at half- 
past six o'clock, P. M. ; the next day at ten o'clock, wo arrived off against Lar* 
nica on the Inland of Cyprus, and on the following night, at two o'clock, A. &* 
came to anchor in the harbor of Rhodes. This was very nearly the aportlc'i 
track, except in the inverse order. An ancient vessel, under circumstances entirely 
favorable, would almost equal the speed of a Levant steamer. 
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period; see on 11, 19. The Saviour had performed some of his 
miracles in the vicinity of Tyre and Sidon; see Matt. 15, 21; 
Mark 7, 24. — cVe/xctvoficy. See on 10, 48. — r^u4paq euro, seven 
days, may be indefinite, as was remarked on 20, 6. We cannot 
doubt that they occupied the time spent here in making known 
the word, and in consulting for the welfare of the Tyrian church. 
— omits . ... €t? l€po\xra\rjfjL, who said to Paul through the Spirit 
that he should not go up unto Jerusalem, i. e. if he had any regard 
to his own safety or personal welfare, or to their affectionate solic- 
itude on his account ; comp. iraptKaXovy^Vy #c. t. A.., in v. 12. They 
were informed by the Spirit that bonds and afflictions awaited 
the apostle at Jerusalem ; but it was not revealed to them as the 
will of God that he should desist from his purpose to proceed 
thither. 

V. 5. ore ... . l(apTurcu. See the first clause in v. 1. — Tas 
jjpepas, the days named in v. 4. — irpoir€fjiir6vT<i)v 9 #c. t. A», all sending 
us forward^ etc. See on 20, 38. — •- cW efo> jrp iroAccos, till out of the 
city, quite out of it, beyond the suburbs, where they could be 
alone and undisturbed. — M tov alymXav, upon the beach. The 
word denotes a smooth shore as distinguished from one precipi- 
tous or rocky; comp. 27, 39. Luke manifests an autoplic ac- 
curacy here. A level, sandy beach extends for a considerable 
distance on both sides of the site - of the ancient Tyre. — Modern 
missionary life presents its parallels to the scene so briefly 
sketched in this verse. The following extract occurs in the 
journal of a college friend, whose field of labor is in the region 
of Paul's birth-place. Speaking of his departure with his fam- 
ily from Aintab for a temporary absence, the missionary says : 
" More than a hundred of the converts accompanied us out of the 
city ; and there, near the spot where one of our number had once 
been stoned, we halted, and a praye* was offered amid tears. 
Between thirty and forty escorted us two hours further, on horses 
and mules, singing hymns as wc proceeded on our way. Then 
another prayer was offered, and, with saddened countenances, 
and with weeping, they forcibly broke away from us. It really 
seemed as though they could not turn back." l 

Verses 7-16. Prom Tyre they proceed to Ptolemais, and thence 

to Ccesarea and Jerusalem. 

V. 7. ^ici? .... ci9 IlroXcfuuSa, Now we, completing (thereby) 
the voyage, came down from Tyre to I*lolemais. When the par- 

1 Rev. B. Schneider, in the Missionary Herald, Vol. xlviii. p. 201, (1852). 
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ticiple and the verb combined thus are both in the past tense, the 
act of the participle may be antecedent to that of the verb or 
simultaneous with it The sense must decide this ambiguity. — 
foro Tvpov in this position belongs to the verb, not to irXow (E. V.). 
Their arrival at Ptolemais terminated the sea part of their jour- 
ney. The distance is a moderate day's journey by land. A 
vessel with a good breeze would make the run in a few hours. 
This city was the ancient Accho (Judg. 1, 31), still called Akka 
by the Arabians, and Acre or St Jean d'Acre by Europeans. 
It is on the Mediterranean, at the north angle of a bay which 
bears the same name, and sweeps in the form of a semicircle 
towards the south, as far as Mount Carmel. The graceful curve 
of the bay appears to great advantage from the top of that moun- 
tain. — tovs aScX^ovs, the brethren who were there ; see on v. 4. 

V. 8. They now travelled by land. Issuing from the south- 
eastern gate, in ten minutes they would cross the Belus, now the 
Nahmen, then for three hours would proceed along the beach 
with the surf breaking at their feet, at the base of Carmel would 
ford the mouth of the Kishon (El-Mukatta), and turning that 
headland, follow the line of the coast to Csesarea. The distance 
hither from Akka is about forty miles. — The received ol ir«pt tof 
UavXov after ^cA^dVrcs is untenable. A church reading began 
here, and a more definite subjedt than i^lci? was needed to sug- 
gest the connection. The gloss has passed into our English* 
translation. — cfe Kaio-apccav. This is the third time that Paul has 
been at Ccesarea. He was there on his journey from Jerusalem 
to Tarsus (9, 30), and again on his return to Antioch from his 
second missionary progress (18, 22). — *iA,«nrou. See on 8, 40.— 
rdv €vayy€\jurr<nj. This title appears to have been given to those 
who had no stated pastoral charge, but travelled from place to 
place and preached as they had opportunity. See Eph. 4, 11; 
2 Tim. 4, 6". — rov ovros t&v hrrd, who was of the seven (E. V.), re- 
calls Philip as already known to us in another capacity ; see 6, 5. 
But the best critics reject rov, and oVros becomes then ambiguous: 
either causal, since he was of the seven (De Wet Alf.), or simply 
historical as in the other case. See Green's Gr. p. 190. It is 
improbable that the office merely influenced Paul, and so much 
the less, since according to this view it would be the inferior office 
which Philip no longer held and not his present one. oVros follows 
the tense of the other verbs, and is past. W. § 45. 1. Philip, as 
an Evangelist, had relinquished his service at Jerusalem ; perhaps 
the occasion for it had been only temporary. 

V. 9. rovnp, k. t. A.., Now this one had four daughters, etc Luke 



i 
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mentions the fact as remarkable, and not as related in any way to 
the history. It is barely possible that they too (see v. 10) foretold 
the apostle's approaching captivity. 

V. 10. eirLfM€v6vTu)v rjntpas Trkturw;, remaining several days (comp. 
13, 31 ; 27, 20), a longer time than in the other places on the 
way. Having travelled rapidly since he left Miletus, and being 
now within two days of Jerusalem, the apostle had no occasion 
to hasten his journey ; see 20, 16. — 'Ayaflos has been mentioned 
in 11, 28. He cannot well be a different person, as some have 
thought ; for not only his name, but office (irpo^rjrnr:), and resi- 
dence (airo rip lov&ua?) are the same in both instances. Whether 
he had heard of Paul's arrival and came to Csesarea on that ac- 
count (Bmg.), must be left undecided. 

V. 11. Sijcra? .... U-0&X5. The prophet performed the act on 
himself, not on Paul. The pronoun should be avrou, not avrou. 
Many of the best manuscripts read cavrov. — ovno .... 'Ioi&ubc, 
So shall bind at Jerusalem the Jews, The Romans put the apostle 
in chains, but they did it at the instigation of the Jews. — Agabus, 
like the ancient prophets, accompanied his prediction with a sym- 
bolic act, which served to place the event foretold more vividly 
before them ; the scene, being thus acted out before their eyes, 
was rendered present, real, beyond what any mere verbal declar- 
ation could possibly have made it. 



" Segnius irritant ahimos demissa per aurem 
Qaam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator." 

Examples similar to this are frequent in the Old Testament ; see 
1 Kings 22, 11 ; Is. 20, 1 sq. ; Jer. 13, 1 sq. ; Ezek. 4, 1 sq., etc. 

V. 12. 17/ACtt, we, viz. the writer, Trophimus, Aristarchus (see 
on 20, 4), and possibly others. — 04 brrcmuM. restricts itself to the 
Christians of the place. 

V. 13. ri iroUirt is the language of remonstrance : What are 
you doing that you weep, etc. The same mode of expression oc- 
curs in Mark 11, 5. — eyw yap, *. t. A, Their opposition was not 
only painful to him (aw^pvirrovrv: fiov rrjv Kap&iav), but was use- 
less ; for (yap) he was not to be shaken in his purpose (De Wet) ; 
to, which agrees better with ctoi/wjs fyw, their distress was un- 
necessary ; for he deemed it a privilege, not a hardship, to suffer 
in the cause of Christ; comp. 5, 41. 

V. 15. The text fluctuates here, but ^lo-iccwwa^cvoi has decid- 
edly the best support: having packed up our baggage, having 
placed it upon the beasts of burden ; comp. hrta-Kevao'dfifvoi xnr'o- 
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£vyua in Xen. Hell. 7, 2. 18. This is ever an important item in 
Eastern travelling, and it was natural that Luke, a companion of 
the journey, should mention it. If the alms which they were 
carrying to Jerusalem (24, 17) consisted in part or raiment or 
provisions, the loading and unloading would require more than 
ordinary attention. Another reading is aTroo-Kevao-a/xcvoi, having 
packed away our baggage, i. e. at Caesarea, where they left it, or 
at least the superfluous part of it (Olsh.). The reason for such 
a step is not obvious. If it was their sea-luggage and unneces- 
sary for the rest of the way, it is surprising that they did not 
leave it at Ptolemais, where they ended the voyage. Some in- 
sist that, if we adopt this word rather than the other, we may 
obtain from it the same meaning : having packed our baggage 
away, i. e. from the place where they had stored it, in order to 
carry it with them (Mey. De Wet) : that appears to me a forced 
interpretation. irapaxrKevaxrdfLcvoi and a7rora£dfjLcvoi are explanatory 
variations. — " The English version," says Mr. Humphry, " uses 
the word ' carriage ' in the sense of ' things carried/ baggage, as 
in Judges 18, 21 and 1 Sam. 17, 22. Cranmer has 'took up our 
burdens,' and the Geneva version 'trussed up our fardels.' " — 
For the route "in going" up to Jerusalem, see on 23, 31. 

V. 16. (TwfjXSov, sc. Tivc«, which governs fiaSnrtav ; comp. John 
16, 17. W. $ 64. 4. — ayon-cs .... Mvaxnavi stands by attraction 

for ayoiTCS irapa Mvacrwva irap a> (€vurSu)fjL€v 9 bringing us to Mnason 
with whom we should lodge (Olsh. Mey. De Wet). His relation 
to them as their host was more important to them than his name, 
and presents itself first, therefore, in the order of statement 
Mvaowi could depend possibly on ayovw, bringing us to Mnason 
( W. } 31. 5) ; but the construction is hard. Some render bringing 
Mnason, i. e. with them from Cassarea ; which attributes to them 
an improbable act, while it leaves the dative equally irregular. — 
apXaiw fmSrjrjj = fjLafrrjrjj air apx*}?, an ancient (not an aged) disciple, 
i. e. who had long been such. He may have been converted on 
the day of Pentecost (comp. iv apxfi m H» 15), or have been a 
personal follower of Christ 

Verses 17-26. Paul assumes a Vow, to conciliate the Jewish 

Believers. 

V. 17. The apostle arrives now at Jerusalem for the fifth time 
since he left it on his persecuting errand to Damascus. It is the 
last recorded vigit that he ever made to the Jewish capital. His 
present return could not have taken place later than the spring 
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of A. D. 59 ; since we must reserve two years for his imprison- 
ment at Caesarea (24, 27), and two for his imprisonment at Rome, 
before we come to A. D. 64. See Introduction, ♦ 6. 5. If we fix 
upon this limitation on that side, we have then four years as the 
term of the apostle's third missionary excursion, which we may 
distribute as follows. He left Antioch about the beginning of 
A. D. 55 (see on 18, 23), and reached Ephesus in the spring of 
that year. Here he spent about three years (20, 31), and pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia in the spring of A. D. 58 (see on 20, 1). 
He was occupied here and in other parts of Northern Greece 
during the summer and autumn of that year (see on 20, 2), and 
arrived at Corinth early in the following winter. Having spent 
the next three months in that city (20, 3), he returned to Mace- 
donia and embarked for Syria in the spring of A. D. 59. Or, our 
scheme of chronology admits of a slightly different combination. If 
we suppose two years and six months or nine months to exhaust 
Tpiow in 20, 31, we may assign Paul's return to Jerusalem to the 
spring of the preceding year, viz. that of A. D. 58. The apostle 
may have left Antioch on his third tour sufficiently early in A. D. 
54 (see on 18, 22) to have spent several months at Ephesus be- 
fore Pentecost in A. D. 55 ; and he could then have completed 
the two remaining years of his residence in that city, at Pentecost 
in A. D. 57. The advantage of this computation would be, that 
it frees us from the necessity of crowding the two years of the 
apostle's Roman captivity so near the year A. D. 64 — dcr/Acvtos 
.... d3cX^>4 the brethren received us gladly. This may refer to 
the more private friendly greetings which preceded the interview 
on the next day. Luke may have been struck with this cordial- 
ity the more, because Paul and his friends as preachers to the 
heathen had reason to apprehend some coldness. See the note 
on 15, 4, and Rom. 15, 31. The interview would be likely to 
take place in the house 6f Mnason, but ol dScX^ot is too general 
to be understood merely of him and his family. 

V. 18. The notice here relates to a more public reception. — 
T0 hnowry, on the following day after their arrival. — crw fjiuv, with 
us, viz. Luke and Paul's other companions. It was now probably 
that the gifts of the foreign churches were delivered up to the 
almoners. — 'Ioxw^ov. This is James the Younger, who presided 
over the church at Jerusalem ; comp. 12, 17. As no one of the 
other apostles is mentioned in this part of the narrative, it is prob- 
able that they were either not living or were laboring in foreign 
lands. — 7rp€<rfivTcpoi. The pastor and the presbyters are named as 
the principal persons (see 15, 6), not as excluding others. 
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V. 19. atnrturdficvos avrous, having embraced them. He had per- 
formed the same act of courtesy on his preceding visit to them ; 
sec 18, 22. — Sia 1-779 Suxxovias avrov, through his ministry in the 
course of his recent journey. 

V. 20. 7roo-cu fjLvpui8€<>, liow many myriads, stands for a large but 
indefinite number, wliat multitudes. Compare 1 Cor. 4, 15 and 
14, 19. — £i/Xamu rov vo/wv, zealots far the law; an objective or 
causative genitive (comp. Gal. 1, 14). K. i 265. 2. b. 

V. 21. on airo(rnwtay Stoao-icci?, k. r. A.., t/iat thou dost teach apos- 
tasy from Moses, etc. Neander presents the following just view of 
the transaction related here. " This accusation against Paul was 
certainly false in the form in which it was alleged ; for he opposed 
the external observance of Judaism only so far as the justification 
and sanctification of men were made to depend upon it It was 
his principle, that no one should abandon the national and civil 
relations in which he stood at the time of his conversion, except 
for important reasons ; and in accordance with this principle he al- 
lowed the Jews to adhere to their peculiarities, among which was 
the observance of the Mosaic law (1 Cor. 7, 18). But it could 
not fail to happen that those who entered into Paul's ideas of the 
relations of the law to the gospel, and were thus freed from their 
scrupulous regard for the former, would be led into a freer line 
of conduct in this respect, and individuals might carry this dis- 
position further than Paul desired. It may be that such instances 
gave occasion to the charge that he pursuaded the Jewish Chris- 
tians to release themselves from the law. It is indeed true, that, 
when it was once admitted that circumcision avails nothing as a 
means of obtaining an interest in the kingdom of God, this rite 
must, sooner or later, fall away of itself. But Paul would not 
hasten this result by any arbitrary or violent act; he would leave 
it to be the work of time, and would have no one break away 
capriciously from the relations in which he has been called to be 
a Christian. Hence, without deviating from the principles of 
strict sincerity, he could repel that accusation of the Jewish zeal- 
ots. He was far from entertaining the hatred against Judaism, 
and the ancient theocratic nation, with which his violent oppo- 
nents charged him. In conformity wjth the principle avowed in 
his Epistles, viz. that he became a Jew to the Jews, as he became 
a heathen to the heathen and weak to those who were weak, he 
declared himself ready to do what James proposed to him, in 
order to refute that accusation. He consented to refute it by 
taking part in the Jewish worship in a mode which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews." 
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V. 22. ti oBk Ioti; TFfatf, therefore \ is it? viz. which the occa- 
sion requires; comp. 1 Cor. 14, 15. 16. — itoitws .... crwcA^civ, B 
is entirely necessary (inevitable) that a multitude (viz. of the Jew- 
ish Christians) should come together, i. e. around Paul as he ap- 
peared in their public assemblies, in the temple and elsewhere, 
in order to watch his conduct and see whether their suspicions 
of him were just It is not meant that the church would assem- 
ble in a body for the purpose of consultation (Calv. Grot.) ; for 
with that idea we should have had to before wX^os (comp. 4, 32 ; 
15, 12. 30). Nor does the language intimate that Paul's advisers 
apprehended any violent outbreak on the part of the Jewish 
Christians (Kuin.); the subsequent riot which led to his appre- 
hension originated not with them, but with the unbelieving Jews 
(comp. v. 27)- 

V. 23. o croi keyo/jw, which we say to thee, viz. James and the el- 
ders ; for the subject of this verb must be the same as that of cTttov 
in v. 20. The narrative does not allow us to separate James from 
the others ; as if he merely acquiesced in the proposal while the 
responsibility of suggesting it lay wholly with them (against 
Hws.). — The avopcs tcWo^c? were certainly Jews, and may be 
supposed from the relation implied in curlv rjfuv to have been also 
Jewish believers. — cvxrjv typw** ty fa>vra>v, having a vow upon 
themselves, which as appears from every circumstance of the de- 
scription, must have been a Nazarite vow. This vow bound those ■ 
who assumed it to let the hair grow, to abstain from intoxicating 
drink, and in other respects to maintain a life of ascetic rigor 
(Numb. 6, 2 sq.). It was left to their option how long they con- 
tinued such a vow ; though it seems to have been customary 
among the Jews of this period to extend it at least to thirty days 
(Jos. Bell. Jud. 2. 15. 1). " When the time specified in the vow 
was completed, the Nazarite offered a ram of a year old for a 
burnt-offering, a sheep of the same age for a sin-offering, a ram 
for a thank-offering, a basket of unleavened cakes, and a libation 
of wine. His hair was shaven off at the gate of the sanctuary, 
and cast into the fire where the thank-offering was burning. He 
offered as a wave-offering to God, the shoulders of the thank- 
offering and two cakes, which were both given to the priest" 
Jahn's Archaeol. i 395. 

V. 24. rovrov? wapaXapw, these taking with thyself, as associates 
in the vow. — ayvUrBrjfn crvv avrois, purify thyself with them ; enter 
upon the same course of abstinence and religious consecration. 
Howson understands aryvio-SrjTi of the ordinary ablutions before 
entering the temple ; but in that case ovv avrols loses its signifi- 

45 
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cance, since the apostle's purification would have no more relation 
to them than to any other Jews. — ml Sairayrjo-ov hr afoot?, and 
spend upon tliem, incur expense on their account " As, in some 
instances, the Nazarites had not sufficient property to enable them 
to meet the whole expense of the offerings, other persons who 
possessed more defrayed the expense for them, or shared it with 
them, and in this way were made parties to the vow." The 
Jews looked upon it as an act of special merit to assist a Naza- 
rite in this manner. Josephus relates (Antt 19. 6. 1) that Agrippa 
the First, on his arrival at Jerusalem after having obtained the 
sovereignty of Palestine, paid the expense of numerous indigent 
Nazarites who were waiting to be released from their vows. He 
intended it as a thank-offering for his good fortune. — ml yvu* 
crovrai irdvT€s, and all shall know by this act. yvwo-t and yvwowrtu, 
all may know (E. V.), are grammatical corrections, founded on the 
false view that this clause depends on tm. — kcu avros, also thyself, 
as well as other Jews. 

V. 25. ircpl & Toiv 7r€7rurrruKoro)v ISv&v, But (as we are both 
aware) in regard to the Gentihs who have believed, etc. — wtcfc, we, 
L e. the apostles and Christians at Jerusalem ; for the adoption 
of the decree was properly their act (comp. 15, 22), and not that 
of Paul and the other delegates from Antioch who submitted to 
them the question which the decree settled (15, 1). The object 
of the reminiscent remark in this verse was to obviate any scru- 
ple that Paul might feel, lest the proposed measure should inter- 
fere with the liberty of the Gentile converts. — ci fi^ </>uA<Wc<jv&u, 
k. t. A. See the note on 15, 20. 

V. 26. rrapaXap<av refers to his connecting himself with the 
men (v. 24), while dyvur^cts defines the nature of the connection. 
— rjj typftlvQ rifUpq^ on the following day after his interview with 
James, and the third since his arrival at Jerusalem (v. 18). — <rbv 
avroU belongs certainly to aypur&t? (see v. 24) and perhaps to 
cccrpet ; not, in the latter case, necessarily because he now took 
them to the temple in order to absolve them at once from their 
vow (Hws.), but because it may have been important that they 
should be present when he declared his intention to assume their 
expenses. — StayytWav .... ayvurfjLov y announcing, viz. to the priests 
(ci? to Upov suggests the persons) the completion (lit filling out) 
of the days of the purification ; in other words, making known 
the interval (viz. seven days) between this declaration and the 
end of the vow and the bringing of the necessary offerings. So 
essentially Stier, Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, Wordsworth, and 
others, rov before dyvur/xov defines the purification as that referred 
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to in (tvv ovrots ayvurSci*; ; hence that of those associated in the 
act, not that of the men merely and not that of Paul merely 
(both mistakes have been made). The convenience of the priests 
may have required this notification to enable them to prepare for 
the concluding ceremony at the temple. Others (as Wiesl.) ex-. 
plain itarkrjfHtxrw of the actual expiration of the days during which 
the men's vow was to continue. Such a view leaves no time for 
the apostle's partnership with them, and thus conflicts both with 

iTvv avroi? aywo'&i?, and with <vpov fit rjyvixTficvov Iv rep upo> in 24, 18. 
The apostle's arrest (v. 27) was subsequent to his present appear- 
ance in the temple, and at the time of the arrest, as we see from 
the words just quoted, he was still observing his part of the vow. 
— fa* ov, k. r. X., until the offering (known as necessary) tms 
brought. This clause depends naturally on StayycAAwv, *. r. X., and 
as it formed a part of the notice which Paul gave in the temple 
(hence oratio directa) would have naturally the subjunctive (until 
it should be brought, as in 23, 12. 21 ; 25, 21), instead of the indica- 
tive. It may be an instance, as Meyer suggests, in which the direct 
form of the announcement glides over into the past of the narra- 
tive. See K. Ausfh. Gr. 4 846. Some carry back the clause to 
carpet ds to upov as elliptical : went into the temple and staid there 
until the offering was brought. In that case we must pass over 
the nearer point of connection for a remoter one, and must even 
insert the word in the text which renders that connection possi- 
ble. Further, it is improbable that Paul lodged two or three days 
in the temple ; and yet as he speaks of himself as there on the 
day of the riot, in order to bring the final offerings (24, 18), it 
would follow on this view of the subject that he had remained 
there from his first repairing to the temple till that time. The 
true emphasis of xnrkp &6? Uaxrrov lies in the fact that Paul was 
to be answerable for the expenses of the offering of each one ; 
not (as Hws.) that he would remain in the temple until each one's 
offering was presented. 

Verses* 27-30. Paul is seized by the Jews, and dragged front the 

Temple. 

V. 27. ck oc faWov, k. t. X., Now as the seven days were about 
to be completed, i. e. in all probability the seven days announced 
to the priests as the limit to which the vow of the Nazarites 
would extend, and as the period also of the apostle's partnership 
in that consecration. This is the readiest explanation and the 
one to which most critics assent (Bng. Kuin. Olsh. Mey. De Wet 
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Alf.). Neander's idea is that their vow embraced only seven 
days in all, and that Paul joined them on the last of these 
days. Against that construction stands the inference from 
€vxt]v ^(ovrcs i<f> lavrwv in v. 23, that the vow had been resting on 
them for a considerable time before the apostle's connection with 
them, and, also, that wa (vprjoxovrai ttjv K€<f>a\r}v (v. 24) would sig- 
nify very little if the ceremony was to take place at the expira- 
tion of a single week. — Wieseler (p. 105) has revived the opinion 
of some of the older interpreters, viz. that the seven days were 
those observed as the feast of Pentecost His arguments are 
mainly two: first, as obviating an objection, that this meaning 
suggests itself readily enough after the information (20, 16) that 
Paul was hastening to keep the Pentecost at Jerusalem; and, 
secondly, that the reckoning of the twelve days between his 
arrival there and his subsequent trial at Caesarea demands this 
explanation. Howson adopts the same view. But the article 
before hna q/icpcu recalls quite irresistibly Vie days of the puri- 
fication just spoken of, and the twelve days mentioned in 24, 11 
may be computed in different ways (see note there), and hence 
though compatible with that theory do not establish it Above 
all, the assumption that the Jews observed Pentecost as a heb- 
domadal festival is too uncertain to be made the basis of an ex- 
planation. The law of its institution prescribed but one day 
though the later Jews, it would seem, added a second. Win. 
Realw. I. p. 243. — ol airo rr}: 'Ao-tas 'Iou&ubt, tfie Jews from Asia, 
i. e. the province of that name where Paul had resided so long 
(20, 31). Some of them may have been from Ephesus, who 
would recognize Trophimus (v. 29) as a fellow- townsman. The 
Jews here, the authors of this riot, were not believers and hence 
not of the class of Jews whom the apostle expected to conciliate. 
V. 28. porq$€iT€, help, i. e. to apprehend him, or to wreak ven- 
geance on him. — cri tc kcu, and furOier also ; comp. 2, 26. It is 
one of Luke's peculiar phrases. — "EAAiyvas may be the plural of 
the class or category, because what Paul had done in the case of 
one, he might be said in point of principle to have done for 
many ; or it may have been an exaggeration for the purpose of 
increasing the tumult. — cis to lepov, into the temple, i. e. the part 
of it interdicted to foreigners. The outer court or inclosure was 
called the court of the Gentiles, and could be entered by them 
without profanation. The second court, or that of the Israelites, 
was surrounded with marble pillars, on which, as Philo states, 
was inscribed in Latin and Greek : " On penalty of death let no 
foreigner go further." 
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V. 29. rjoxiv 7rpo€o)paxoTC5, had seen before, on some previous oc- 
casion ; or possibly, had seen away, at a distance (Mey.). In this 
compound the preposition refers elsewhere to the future (out of 
question here) or to space, not to past time (R. and P. Lex.). 
The retrospective sense lies so near to the use of vp6 9 and occurs 
so readily here, that we need not scruple to admit it — For Tro- 
pkimus, see on 20, 4. He was a foreigner (*E<f>«nov), and not a 
Jew from Ephesus. — ov lv6fu£ov, #c. r. X., whom they were supposing, 
etc They had seen Trophimus in the city with him, and from 
that rushed to the conclusion that he had brought Greeks into the 
temple. " Zelotae putantes" says Bengel, •' seepe errant" 

V. 30. cIXxov .... tcpov, they dragged him out of the temple, so 
as not to pollute it with blood (Olsh. Mey. De Wet). They had 
determined already to kill him. Bengel conjectures (whom Bmg. 
follows) that they* wished to prevent' him from taking refuge at 
the altar. But the Mosaic law restricted the right of asylum to 
those who had been guilty of accidental murder; see Ex. 21, 13. 
14. — €KXjdcr$tf(rav <u SvpaL, the doors (of the second court) were 
closed, probably by the Levites, who had the care of the temple ; 
see the note on 4, 1. They may have feared that the crowd 
would return, or some new disturbance arise. 

Verses 31-40. The Roman Commander rescues Paul from the 

Hands of the Jews. 

V. 31. fyrovvTw SI avrov cbrojcrcwu, Now while they are seeking 
to kill him; they were beating him for that purpose (see v. 32). 
But as the onset had been sudden, and they were not furnished 
with weapons, some delay intervened. It was nothing in all hu- 
man appearance but that momentary delay, that saved now the 
life of the apostle. The Roman officer had time to appear and 
snatch him from impending death. — avc/fy, *. r. X., a report went 
up to the chiUarch of the cohort ; see his name in 23, 26. It was 
but the work of a moment to convey to hira the information. He 
had his station in the castle of Antonio, which was on a rock or 
hill at the northwest angle of the temple-area. The tower at the 
southeast corner of the castle "was seventy cubits high, and 
overlooked the whole temple with its courts. The fortress com- 
municated with the northern and western porticos of the temple- 
area, and had flights of stairs descending into both ; by which 
the garrison could at any time enter the court of the temple and 
prevent tumults." Bibl. Res. L p. 432. During the festivals i* 
was customary to keep the troops in readiness to suppress the 
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riots which were so liable to occur at such times (comp. on 10, 
37). See Jos. Antt 20. 5. 3 ; Bell. Jud. 5. 5. 8. — The Turkish 
garrison stands at present very nearly on the site of the old 
castle. The traveller obtains his best view of the court of the 
Haram or mosque of Omar, the ancient temple-area, from the 
roof of this garrison. 

V. 32. €KaTovrdpx<nK 9 centurions, each with his proper comple- 
ment of men. The chiliarch ordered out a force sufficiently large 
to intimidate all opposition. — fcarcfya/icv of avrovs, ran down upon 
tiiem. To that despatch Paul was indebted for his escape ; note 
also i(avTTJs. This verb corresponds to dvc/fy in v. 31 — ol 8c tSw- 
tc9, #c. t. A., Now wlien they saw the chiliarch, etc. They knew the 
consequences too well to run the risk of a collision with the Bo- 
man troops. See on 19, 24. 

V. 33. $€Srjvai aXvc€<ri Svo-i, to be bound with *two chains, i. e. to 
have his arms fastened to two soldiers, one on each side of him. 
The mode was described in the note on 12, 6. — tis av €lrj, who he 
might be, since his name and rank were uncertain. — koI ri ion 
7rc7ro»7#cu>9, and what he has done. The form of the inquiry presup- 
poses that he had committed some crime. W. f 41. 4. c. He pnt 
the question to the crowd, as the responsive clamor shows in the 
next verse. 

V. 34. cis ttjv irap€fjLPo\rjv, into the garrison or barracks ; not the 
castle as a whole (E. V.), but the part of it assigned to the sol- 
diers. 

V. 36. cVi raws <iva/?a^/xovs, upon the stairs which led up to the 
castle. On arriving here, the crowd pressed on Paul so as to 
awaken the fear of some outrage or treachery. Some think that 
he was lifted off his feet by the throng, and then taken and 
carried up the stairs. — ovyt/3-rj, k. t. X., it happened that he was 
borne (in their arms or on their shoulders) by the soldiers, crwtfit) 
is not superfluous. c , /Wto£cto alone would have pointed out leas 
distinctly the peril of his situation, as evinced by their adopting 
such a precaution. 

V. 36. Now was heard again the shout which thirty yean 
before surrounded the praetorium of Pilate, "Away with him, 
away with him" (Hws.). alpc is imperative present because 
^coAov^ci (imperf.) represents the cry as a continued one; sec 22„ 
22. Compare Zpov in John 19, 15, where the aorist precedes. 

V. 37. 'EXX^vtorl yttWKci? ; Dost thou know Greek ? The ad- 
verb stands in the place of the object (comp. ovna in 20, 13), and 
XoXciv is not to be supplied (Kuin.) ; comp. row; 2v/xotti cVurra/tcVov? 
in Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 31, and in Latin Grace nescire (Mey. De Wet). 
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Y. 38. owe <Lpa> *. r. X-, Art thou not therefore the Egyptian ? i. e. 
as I supposed, ov indicates an affirmative answer with reference 
to the speaker's former state of mind. W. f 57. 3. The com- 
mander, on being addressed in Greek, concludes that he is mis- 
taken ; for it was notorious (it would seem) that the Egyptian 
was unable to speak that language. He could not have drawn 
that inference solely from his Egyptian origin, for the Greek was 
now spoken more or less in almost every country. — Of this 
Egyptian impostor, Josephus has given two different accounts 
which need to be reconciled with each other, as well as with 
Luke. In his Bell. Jud. 2. 13. 5, he relates that a juggler (yoys), 
whom he also denominates 6 Afywmos, having procured for him- 
self the reputation of a prophet, led a great multitude of about 
thirty thousand men out of the desert to the Mount of Olives, 
and promised them that the walls of Jerusalem would fall down 
at his command ; but Felix fell upon them, the Egyptian fled /act 
AXr/cup, with a small number, most of his followers were slain or 
taken prisoners, and the rest of the crowd (t6 \oof6v wX^os) dis- 
persed. In his Antt 20. 7. 6 (he wrote this work later than his 
Jewish War), he states that this Egyptian came to Jerusalem, 
that he persuaded the populace to go out with him to the Mount 
of Olives, where he would exhibit to them the wonder before 
mentioned ; and then he speaks of the attack of Felix, and in 
that connection says merely that four hundred of the Egyptian's 
people were slain, and two hundred were taken captive, without 
any further addition. " Here now," says Tholuck (Glaubwurdig- 
keit, p. 169), "Josephus has in all appearance contradicted him- 
self in the mast glaring manner ; for in one case the Egyptian 
brings the people from the desert to the Mount of Olives, in the 
other, from Jerusalem ; in the one case the greater part of thirty 
thousand people are slain or taken prisoners ; in the other, the 
number of the slain amounts to only four hundred, that of the 
prisoners to only two hundred. This example serves to illustrate 
an important rule of criticism, so often violated by sceptical writers 
in relation to the Bible ; and that is, that, if the general credibil- 
ity of an historian be acknowledged, we are bound to reconcile 
an apparent difference by interpretation or combination. The 
application of this principle here enables us to view the matter 
thus. The man had at first a band of sicarii, and a rabble had 
also attached themselves to him ; these people he leaves behind 
on the Mount of Olives, and leads thither out of Jerusalem an 
additional crowd, so that the entire multitude might amount to 
about thirty thousand men. As usually happens in such cases, 
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curiosity merely had drawn together most of them. Only a smaller 
company belonged to the train of his followers, and among these 
were the sicarii, the attack of the Romans was directed properly 
against these, of whom Felix slew four hundred, and made two 
hundred prisoners. With a small number, i. e. with the four thou- 
sand of whom Luke speaks, he escaped into the desert ; the re- 
maining mass, i. e. to irX.rj$os, of which the first passage of Jose- 
phus speaks, dispersed. In this, or in a similar way, the Jewish 
historian may be reconciled with himself, and with the writer of 
the Acts." — cis rrjv Zprjfjjov, into the desert, viz. between Egypt and 
Palestine, as he came from that direction. — rovs rerpaKurxtXuns, 
the four thousand. The event was so recent that the precise 
number was still known. The same Felix was procurator of 
Judea at this time; see 23, 24. — vucapluw, assassins, a Latinisnx 
They received their name from the Roman sica, a curved dagger 
adapted by its form to be concealed beneath the clothes ; they 
could use it for striking a fatal blow, in a crowd, without being 
observed. 

V. 39. fyw .... Tofxrevs, as analyzed by Meyer, contains two 
clauses : lam indeed (/acV) not the Egyptian, but a Jew from Tar* 
sus. 3c below can hardly be antithetic. — KtXuctac depends on 
iroAca*; not in apposition with an implied genitive in Taporeve 
(E. V.). — ovk aoiqfwv, not unnoted; on the contrary, says Josephus 
(Antt 1. 6. 1), the most important city of all Cilicia. Many of 
the coins of Tarsus bear the title of Autonomous and Metropolis* 
See on 9, 30. 

V. 40. IlavAo? cWais, #e. t. X. " What nobler spectacle," ex- 
claims Chrysostom, " than that of Paul at this moment ! There 
he stands bound with two chains, ready to make his defence to * 
the people. The Roman commander sits by, to enforce order by 
his presence. An enraged populace look up to him from below. 
Yet in the midst of so many dangers, how self-possessed is he, 
how tranquil ! " — tj} 'Efipai&c titaAifcnp, in the Hebrew dialect, L e. 
in the Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaean, as in John 5, 2; 19, 13. See 
on 6, 1. In that language, if he was not more intelligible to most 
of his hearers, he could at least "speak more directly to the 
hearts of the people." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Verses 1-21. Pouts Speech on the Stairs of the Castle. 

V. 1. As we examined Luke's account of Paul's conversion 
(9, 1-18) in connection with this address, it will be sufficient for 
the most part to refer the student to the notes there, so far as the 
two narratives coincide. I subjoin Mr. Humphry's introductory 
paragraph. " Though the subject-matter of this speech has been 
related before, it assumes here a fresh interest from the manner 
in which it is adapted to the occasion and the audience. The 
apostle is suspected of disaffection to the Mosaic law. In order 
to refute this charge, he addresses them in Hebrew ; he dwells on 
his Jewish education, and on his early zeal for the law ; he shows 
how at his conversion he was guided by Ananias, a man devout 
according to the law, and of good report among the Jews at Da- 
mascus, and how he subsequently worshipped in the temple at 
Jerusalem. So far they listen to him ; but he no sooner touches 
on the promulgation of the gospel among the heathen (v. 21) 
than he is interrupted, and his fate would probably have been 
the same as Stephen's, had he not been under the protection of 
the Roman captain." — For d&cA^ol #cal mripv:, see on 7, 2. Some 
of the rulers mingled with the crowd, whom Paul knew person- 
ally or recognized by some badge of office. Here too (1, 16) 
frSpes is complimentary and belongs with that force to both nouns. 
—ftov depends not on dxoixrarc (comp. 1, 4), but on <£7roAoyta$. 

V. 3. The common rule would place /ick after yeyewrjficvos. It 
stands out of its place now and then in the best writers. W. i 
61. 5. The opposition lies evidently between Paul's foreign birth 
and his education at Jerusalem. — KiAuua? depends not on iroku 
understood, but on Ta/xnS under the rule of possession. W. ♦ 30. 2. 
— Critics point this sentence differently. Many of the older com- 
mentators, whom Meyer follows, place the comma after TafiaXi^X, 
instead of ravrg, so as to bring a participle at the head of the 
several clauses. This division promotes the rhythm at the ex- 
pense of the sense. The comma should be put undoubtedly 
after ravrrj (Grs*b. Lchm. De Wet). Teschendorf follows this 
punctuation in his second edition, irapa rov$ ir68a? ra/KxXii/X, at 
the feet of Gamaliel, is appropriate to wcttcuScv/icVos, but not to dva- 
Tc^pa/x/xevos ; the latter having respect to his physical growth or 
progress to manhood, the former to his professional training, dro- 

46 
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TtSpafifjLcvos cv rrj n-dXct ravr^, having been brought up in this city, 
forbids the supposition that Paul was an adult when he went to 
reside at Jerusalem. Compare, also, 26, 4. He must have re- 
moved thither from Tarsus in his boyhood or early youth. It is 
surprising that Eichhorn and Hemsen should maintain, in opposi- 
tion to such evidence, that Paul did not enter the school of Ga- 
maliel until the thirtieth year of his age. See note on 7, 58. To 
be taugJtt at one's feet was a proverbial expression among the 
Jews, founded on the fact that in their schools the teachers, 
whether they stood or sat, occupied a higher place than the pu- 
pils. Schottg. Hor. Hebr. p. 477. — Kara atcpifiwwz=zKara rrpr axpt- 
/farrdnp' alfxvw in 26, 5. Paul had been a Pharisee, and in his 
zeal for Judaism had surpassed all the adherents of that sect 
who had been students with him under Gamaliel (see Gal. 1, 

13). — irarpiaov vofiov = vojwv rtav Trarcpwv; comp. to> irar/XfMp Saf 
in 24, 14. — Stov is like the genitive in 21, 20. 

V. 4. ravrqv rrjv oB6v (19, 23), stands concisely for those of this 
way; comp. 9, 2. — a^pi Savdrov, unto death, not the aim merely 
(Grot. Mey.), but result of his persecution. The facts in the 
case justify the strongest sense of the expression ; see v. 20 and 
26, 10. — avtyas, k. r. k. See on 8, 2. 

V. 5. a* kcI ... . fxoiy as also the high-priest testifies ( = is wit- 
ness) for me; i. e. the dpx"P«^ at that time (see on 9, 1), who* 
was known to be still living. Some construe the verb incorrectly 

as future. — irpb? tovs aocA^ovs = tt/jos ras cn/myuryas in 9, 2 ; L e. 

unto the Jewish rulers of the synagogue whom Paul recognizes 
as brethren (as in v. 1), to show that he was not hostile to his 
countrymen or alienated from them (21, 28) ; comp. Bom. 9, 1 sq. 
— bropevofXTp', was journeying ; not went (E. V.). — aftm/ .... oVros, 
in order to bring also those there 9 lit. tJiither, because the speaker's 
mind passes from where he is to them ; not the emigrants thither 
(Mcy. Alf.), since the Jews had resided there too long to be viewed 
in that light. — Iva Tyuoprrftwrw, that they migJit be punished, viz. by 
imprisonment (v. 4 ; 8, 3), by stripes (v. 19 ; 26, 11), or by death 
(v. 4 ; 8, 1). 

V. 6. cycpcro, k. r. X., But it happened to me as I journeyed (the 
participle as imperfect) that, etc. — /ww irop€vofUvt^ is not an in- 
stance of the dative absolute, but depends on cyci/cro ; comp. v. 17. 
W. ♦ 31. 2. R. 2. — ircpi /Accnj/x/J/nai/, about mid-day. See on 9, 3. 
That he should have had such a vision (<^u* Uavdv) at such an 
hour made it the more impossible that he should be deceived. — 
For ir€pC iu 7repta(rTpd\pai repeated before c/xc, see on 3, 2. 

V. 7. hrco-a, which is changed in some copies to cn-co-ov, is an 
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Alexandrian form ; comp. Gal 5, 4. W. | 13. 1. a. Transcribers 
have probably altered this termination to the second aorist in 
some other passages, as John 6, 10 ; Heb. 3, 17 ; Rev. 7, 1 1. For 
brura in the classics, see K. ♦ 154. R. 2 ; B. f 114. 

V. 9. ol avv ifuA oWc?=oi owoScvotrc? avrC in 9, 7 (comp. 26, 
14). So those might be described who happened to be travelling 
with Saul in the same caravan ; but the common view is more 
correct, that they are the men who accompanied him as his as- 
sistants. He would need the aid of others to enable him to con- 
vey his prisoners in safety to Jerusalem (v. 5). — t^v8c ^m^fv owe 
rjieovcrav, but the voice of him wlvo spoke to me they understood noU 
For this translation, see the remarks on 9, 7. 

V. 11. we Sk ovk tvifiXarov, As now I saw not, L e. any thing; 
here only without an object. — diro rfc Sofa tov <jxaros bedvovyfrom 
the glory, splendor, of that light, which was " above the brightness 
of the sun ; " see 26, 13. " The history (9, 9) mentions simply 
the fact of his blindness, but the apostle states its cause, as an 
eye-witness would naturally do." Birks, p. 328. 1 

V. 12. everc/bp is the authorized word, not cvAa/ftp. " The his- 
torian (9, 10) calls Ananias a disciple ; but the apostle ' a devout 
man according to the law, having a good report of all the Jews 
who dwelt there/ Such a description was admirably suited to 
his immediate object, to conciliate his audience in every lawful 
way. How consistent it was with the other account appears 
from 21, 20, in the words of James : ' Thou seest, brother, how 
many thousands of Jews there are who believe, and they are all 
zealous of the law. 1 " Birks, p. 329. — KaToucovvrw, sc. hr AafuuricQ. 
— hrvura.% standing near, in order to place his hands upon him ; 
comp. 9, 17. — The recapitulation here omits the vision to Ana- 
nias, related so fully in the history (comp. 9, 10 sq.). The cir- 
cumstances of that event were unimportant to the apostle's 
defence, and would have made his commission to the Gentiles 
needlessly prominent at this stage of the address. 

V. 13. aydftXnf/ov, look up and see ; and so in the next clause, 
6vip\€\pa cts ovtok, J looked up upon him. We are to think of 
Paul as sitting there blind, and Ananias as standing before him 
(Mey ). The verb does not vary its meaning, but suggests in 
the first instance what it asserts in the second. The involved 
idea prevails over the direct one in such a use as that in 9, 12. 

V. 1 4. 6 £cos twv iraripwv rffuav, the God of our fathers, is another of 

1 Howe Apostolic*!, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (London 1850). 
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" those conciliatory touches which mark a real discourse." — wpo- 
€X€ipuraro, k. r. X., appointed (destined, as in 3, 20) thee to know his 
will, not as to the way of saving men (i. e. flovXqv in 20, 27), but 
as to what he was to do and suffer in his future sphere of labor ; 
comp. 9, 15. 16. — kcu Ifclv. See the last remark on 9, 7. — tov 
Sutaiov, as in 3, 14 ; 7, 52. 

V. 15. on &J77 .... &v$punrovs,for thou shalt be a witness for him 
unto all men. This is the reason why Christ had revealed him- 
self to Paul ; comp. Gal. 1, 16. iravrw: faSpumovs takes the place 
of iSvwv teal jSacriXccov, vuav re 'Icrpa-qk in 9, 15. The more guarded 
phraseology here evinces the tact of the speaker. Paul would 
keep back for the present the offensive cts Vhrq which when 
uttered at length (v. 21) was the last word that the bigoted Jews 
would bear from him. — The idea of our English " martyr" was 
not attached to paprvp or fiaprvs till a later period. We see the 
word in its progress to that signification in v. 20 and Rev. 17, 6. 
Towards the close of the second century it had become so hon- 
orable a title, that the Christians at Lyons who had been con- 
demned to suffer torture or death, fearful that they might waver 
in the moment of extremity, refused to be called "martyrs." 
" This name," said they, " properly belongs only to the true and 
faithful Witness, the Prince of Life ; or, at least, only to those 
whose testimony Christ has sealed by their constancy to the end. 
We are but poor, humble confessors, i. e. 6/^oXoyot." (Euseb. 
Hist. 5. 2). — &v instead of 5, which the verb requires, arises from 
the suppressed ckcuw after fuiprrvs. 

V. 16. dvcurra? stands opposed to /icXAcis, i. e. without delay ; 
see on 9, 18. — /Jain-io-cu, be baptized, or, with a stricter adherence 
to the form, have thyself baptized (De Wet). One of the uses of 
the middle is to express an act which a person procures another 
to perform for him. W. ♦ 38. 3 ; K. 250. R. 2. This is the only 
instance in which the verb occurs in this voice, with reference to 
Christian baptism. In the analogous case (1 Cor. 10, 2) the read- 
ing is ipairrUravTO OX ifiairrCa'^rjouv."*-' kcu airoAoucrcu ra? apxxpTias <rov, 
and wash (bathe) away thy sins. This clause states a result of 
the baptism, in language derived from the nature of that ordi- 
nance. It answers to cts afao-iv tyapruav in 2, 38, i. e. submit to 
the rite in order to be forgiven. In both passages baptism is rep- 
resented as having this importance or efficacy, because it is the 
sign of the repentance and faith which are the conditions of salva- 
tion. Compare dTrcAovcrao-Je in 1 Cor. 6, 11. The sort of outward 
washing expressed by this verb has been noticed on 16, 33. 
Hence there can be no question as to the mode of baptism in 
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this instance ; for if it be maintained that fid-murai is uncertain 
in its meaning, a definition is added in airoAovotu which removes 
the doubt. — otikoAco-o/acvos to ovofua avrov supplies essentially the 
place of &rl T«j> ovofuari *lrj(rov Xpurrov in 2, 38 ; see the note- on 
that clause, tov icvptov after ovofia has much less support than 
avrov. The pronoun can refer only to Christ ; comp. on 9, 14. 

V. 17. For this journey to Jerusalem, see on 9, 10. — fycm-o 
governs fwt as in v. 6. — In irpoxTtv^pixivov fwv the construction 
changes to the genitive absolute. On account of this intervening 
clause, /tc accompanies ycyccr&u, though eycvcro has the same log- 
ical subject (see on 15, 23). W. $ 44. 3. — On ckotoo-ci, see 10, 
10. Some, as Schott, Wieseler, and others, would identify this 
" ecstasy " with the vision to which Paul alludes in 2 Cor. 12, 2 ; 
and would establish by this coincidence the date of the composi- 
tion of that Epistle. But as the apostle had so many similar reve- 
lations in the course of his life, and as the character of this vision 
is so unlike that described in 2 Cor. 12, 2, the conjecture that 
they are the same must be pronounced vague and improbable. 

V. 18. iv Tix^ct, quickly y accords with Gal. 1, 18. On this first 
visit Paul remained at Jerusalem but fifteen days, and received 
this command probably on one of the last of them. In that pas- 
sage of the Epistle the apostle says nothing respecting tins vision 
in the temple, as it was sufficient for his object to mention the 
reason for this journey thither and the brevity of his stay. — b\6n 
.... ir€pl c/xov, because they (viz. his unconverted countrymen) urill 
not receive thy testimony, i. e. although he should continue to de- 
clare it to them. See the note on 9, 30. 

V. 19. €twov, k. t. X. The apostle states the reason here why 
he supposed Jerusalem to be his proper field of labor. His his- 
tory as a converted blasphemer and persecutor was notorious in 
that city ; the testimony of such a man might be expected to have 
more weight among those who had witnessed the change in his 
character, than among those to whom his previous life was un- 
known. 

V. 20. (jLtiprvpos <rov, thy witness, not " martyr" (E. V.) ; see on 
v. 15. — Kol ovtos, then (see on 1, 10) J myself. — In respect to 
(Tuvcv&oKuiv, see the note on 8, 1. rjj dvatpco-ct avrov the critical 
editions of the text omit, or put in brackets. It is probably an 
addition from 8, 1. — On <£vAdWa>v, k. t. X., see 7, 58. 

V. 21. iroptvov is present, because he was to obey at once. 
He proceeded to Syria and Cilicia (9, 30 and GaL 1, 21), and 
remained there three or four years before his arrival at Antioch 
(see on 9, 30). As he was ordered to leave Jerusalem because 
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God would send him to the Gentiles, we may infer (though this 
is not the common opinion) that he preached to heathen as well 
as Jews during his sojourn in those regions. See note on 13, 3. 
— " Paul relates this vision to show," as Alford remarks, " that his 
own inclination and prayer had been, that he might preach the 
gos/>el to his own people ; but that it was by the imperative com- 
mand of the Lord himself that he went to the Gentiles." 

Verses 22-29. Paul pleads his Roman Citizenship, and escapes 

the Torture. 

V. 22. ffKovov, continued to hear. — a^pi rovrov rov Xoyav, unto 
this wordy viz. that God would send him to the heathen. — alpc is 
present because it was a repeated cry; see on 21, 37. — For w 
with toiqvtov, the one such as he, see on 19, 25. — ov yap Ka3rJKcv 
avrov &jv,/or it was not Jit he should live ; imperfect because he had 
forfeited life long ago. W. Ml. 2. Meyer refers the past tense 
to the chiliarch's interference ; he ought not to have rescued the 
man, but should have left him to his fate. Some copyists, stum- 
bling apparently at the imperfect, wrote ko&Jkov or koStjkci. 

V. 23. purrovvTuv To. IfjuLTLo. means, not throwing off' their gar* 
ments as a preparation for stoning Paul (Grot. Mey.), for he was 
now in the custody of the Roman captain ; but throwing them up, 
tossing them about, as a manifestation and an effect of their in- 
controllable rage. Their casting dust into Oie air was an act of the 
same character. This mode of demonstrating their feelings was 
suited also to inflame the populace still more, and to impress the 
tribune with the necessity of conceding something to their de- 
mands. Sir John Chardin, as quoted by Harmer, 1 says that it is 
common for the peasants in Persia, when they have a complaint 
to lay before their governors, to repair to them by hundreds, or a 
thousand, at once ; they place themselves near the gate of the 
palace, where they suppose they are most likely to be seen and 
heard, and there set up a horrid outcry, rend their garments, and 
throw dust into the air, at the same time demanding justice. 

V. 24. cVcAewcv, k. t. A. It is not surprising that the chiliarch 
gave this order. He had been unable to follow Paul's address on 
account of his ignorance of the language ; and witnessing now 
this renewed outburst of rage, he concludes that the prisoner 
must have given occasion for it by some flagrant offence, and 

determines, therefore, to extort a confession from him. — corwv 

avrov, directing that he should be examined by scourges. The plural 

1 Observations, Vol. IV. p. 203. 
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refers to the blows or lashes of the scourge. It was proposed to 
torture him into an acknowledgment of his supposed crime. — 
Ira bnyvy, that he might ascertain, — ovrtas brc<f>u>vow avr<£, were so 
crying out against him; not cried out (E. V.). 

V. 26". «s 8k Trpo€T€ivav avrov tois ififunv has received two differ- 
ent explanations. Some, as De Wette, Meyer, Robinson, render : 
But as they (sc. the soldiers, see on v. 29) stretched him forth for 
the thongs, i. e. for the scourge, which consisted sometimes of two 
or more lashes or cords. They placed the apostle in an upright 
posture, so as to expose him more fully to the blows, or caused 
him to lean forward in order to receive them more effectually. 
The stripes, it will be remembered, were inflicted on the naked 
back (see 16, 22). Others translate, they stretched him forth wiUi 
the thongs, against a block or pillar, i. e. bound him to it with 
them, preparatory to his being scourged. The article in this case 
would designate the thongs as those which it was customary to 
use on such occasions. Bdttger (Schauplatz, p. 84), who advo- 
cates the view last stated, deduces a strong confirmation of it 
from v. 29. It is said that the chiliarch feared when he ascer- 
tained that Paul was a Roman citizen, because he had bound him; 
but that fear could not relate to the command in 21, 33, for he 
kept Paul in chains until the next day (v. 30), and Felix left him 
still in that condition at the expiration of his term of office (24, 
27). It was not contrary to the Roman laws for a magistrate to 
bind a criminal or suspected person for safe-keeping, although he 
was known to be a Roman citizen ; and hence it is difficult to 
see what can be meant by ScSckco? in v. 29, unless it be the bind- 
ing connected with the scourging to which the commander had 
ordered Paul to be subjected. That was an outrage which was 
not to come near the person of a Roman even after condemna- 
tion ; the infliction of it on the part of a judge or magistrate ex- 
posed him to the severest penalty. (Wdsth. concurs in this view.) 
Several critics (e. g. Kuin. Olsh.) render irpomivw, delivered, con- 
signed, i. e. to the scourge, which is too vague for so specific a 
term. — irpos rbv larSrra kKarovrap\ov, unto Hie centurion standing 
there, having charge of the inquisition. It was the custom of the 
Romans to commit the execution of such punishments to that 
class of officers; comp. Mark 15, 39. — #eal dxaraKpiTov, and (that 
too) uncondemned, without previous trial; see on 16, 37. 

V. 26. opa, rendered take heed in the English version, Gries- 
bach and others omit, after decisive authorities. It was added 
apparently to give more point to the caution. — 6 yap, *. t. A., for 
tliis man is a Roman. It may excite surprise that the centurion 
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believed Paul's word so readily. We have the explanation of 
this in the fact, that a false claim of this nature was easily ex- 
posed, and liable to be punished with death. (Suet. Claud, c 25.) 
It was almost an unprecedented thing that any one was so fool- 
hardy as to assert the privilege without being entitled to it 

V. 27. Xeyc fwi, #e. t. X. He asks the question, not from any 
doubt of Paul's veracity, but in order to have the report confirmed 
from his own lips, and at the same time to elicit an explanation 
of so unexpected a fact The inquiry indicates his surprise that 
a man in Paul's situation should possess a privilege which he 
himself had procured at such expense. 

V. 28. iroWov K€<fxx\aiov,for a great sum. It has been inferred 
from this circumstance, and from his name, that Lysias was a 
Greek. It was very common under the emperors to obtain the 
rights of citizenship in this way. Havercamp says in a note on 
Josephus (Antt. 1. p. 712), that a great many Jews in Asia Minor 
were Roman citizens at this time, who had purchased that rank. 
It did not always require great wealth to procure it A few years 
earlier than this, in the reign of Claudius, " the rights of Roman 
citizenship were sold by Messallina and the freedmen, with 
shameless indifference, to any purchaser, and it was currently 
said that the Roman civitas (Diet, of Antt. s. v.) might be pur- 
chased for two cracked drinking-cups.'' — kol, also, connects the 
fact of his freedom with its origin. — ycyo^/xat, sc 'Pw/xalos, L e. 
he had inherited his rights as a Roman citizen. In what way the 
family of Paul acquired this distinction is unknown. Many of 
the older commentators assert that Tarsus enjoyed the full privi- 
leges of citizenship, and that Paul possessed them as a native 
of Tarsus. But that opinion (advanced still in some recent 
works) is certainly erroneous. The passages in the ancient wri- 
ters which were supposed to confirm it are found to be inconclu- 
sive ; they prove that the Romans freed Jhe inhabitants of Tarsus 
from taxation, allowed them to use their own laws, and declared 
their city the metropolis of Cilicia ; but they afford no proof that 
the Romans conferred on them the birthright of Roman citizen- 
ship. Indeed, the opinion to that effect, could it be established, 
so far from supporting Luke's credibility, would bring it into 
question ; for it is difficult to believe that the chiliarch, after be- 
ing told that Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (21, 39), would have 
ordered him to be scourged, without any further inquiry as to his 
rank. It only remains, therefore, that Paul's father, or some one 
of his ancestors, must have obtained Roman citizenship in some 
one of the different ways in which foreigners could obtain that 
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privilege. It was conferred often as a reward for fidelity to the 
Roman interest, or for distinguished military services ; it could be 
purchased, as was mentioned above ; or it could be acquired by 
manumission, which, when executed with certain forms, secured 
the full immunities of freedom to the emancipated. In which 
of these modes the family of Paul became free can only be con- 
jectured. Some adopt one supposition, some another. Nothing 
is certain beyond the fact that Paul inherited his citizenship. 

Y. 29. ol fLcXAoprc? are soldiers who aided the centurion (v. 25). 
Luke does not mention the command of Lysias, which caused 
them to desist so promptly. — brtyvovs oti 'Pco/uuo? coti, having 
ascertained that he is a Roman. " Ilia vox et imploratio, ' Civis 
Bomanus sum/ quae saepe multis, in uJtimis tends, opem mter 
barbaros et salutem tulit," 1 proved itself effectual, also, in this 
instance. — oti .... ScSocak, because lie had bound him. Those who 
understand this of his having ordered him to be chained in 21, 33, 
must suppose that his present fear was very transient. eA.vo-cv 
in v. 30 shows that Paul was kept in chains during the night 

Verse 30. Foul is examined before the Sanhedrim. 

V. 30. For the use of to before the interrogative clause, see 
on v. 21. — ti KaTTjyopuTOJL irapa twv *Iov8cuW, why lie is accused on 
the part of tlie Jews, not directly or formally, but, in point of fact, 
by their persecution of him, their clamor for his death, irapa is a 
more exact preposition for this sense (W. ♦ 47. p. 327) than inro, 
which has taken its place in some manuscripts. Some have 
joined irapa twv 'lov&uW with yvwvw to dcr^aXcs, as if it could not 
follow a passive verb. — diro ruv oW/iu>v after tXixrcv expands the 
idea, and was added to the text probably for that purpose. It is 
destitute of critical support — Karayaywv t6v IlavXov, Iiaving brouglu 
down Paul from his prison in the castle (see on 21, 31) to the 
lower place where the Sanhedrim assembled. According to Jew- 
ish tradition, that body transferred their sittings at length from 
Gazith, an apartment in the inner temple (see on 6, 13), to a 
room on Mount Zion, near the bridge over the TyropoBon. It 
was here probably that the council met at this time ; for Lysias 
and his soldiers would not have presumed to enter the sacred 
part of the temple. The Romans conceded to the Jews the right 
of putting any foreigner to death who passed the forbidden limits ; 
comp. on 21, 28. See Lewin, IL p. 672. 2 

1 Cic. in Verr. Act. 2. 5. 57 

■ The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Thomas Lewin of Trinity Colleg*, 
Oxford (1851). 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Verses 1-10. Pours Speech before the Jewish Council. 

V. 1. traxrri orwctSiprci &ya&fi t with all good conscience; or, more 
strictly, consciousness, i. e. of integrity and sincerity. See on 20, 
21. — TTciroXircvfuu r$ -Sew, I have lived unto God, i. e. for his service 
and glory; dative of the object (see Bom. 14, 18; Gal. 2, 19). 
The verb refers to his conduct in all respects; not specially to 
his political or civil relations. Compare &£lw rov cvayycXJov troAi- 
r€V€<r^€ in Phil. 1, 27. — a^pi ravrr^ t^s rjfiipa^, unto this day, from 
the time that he became a Christian. As his conduct before his 
defection from Judaism was not in question now, he had no oc- 
casion to speak of that part of his life, though he could claim in 
some sense to have acted conscientiously even then (see 26, 9). 

V. 2. 6 dpxtcpcv? 'Avavta?. This Ananias is to be distinguished 
from the Annas, or Ananus, of whom we read in 4, 6 ; Luke 3, 2, 
and John 18, 13. He is unquestionably, says Winer (Realw. L p. 
57), the son of Nebedseus, who obtained the office of high-priest 
under the procurator Tiberius Alexander, in the year A. D. 48, and 
was the immediate successor of Camydus or Camithus (Jos. Antt 
20. 5. 2). He filled this office also under the procurator Cumanus, 
but, having been implicated in a dispute between the Jews and 
the Samaritans, he was sent by the Syrian propraetor to Borne, 
in A. D. 52, in order to defend himself before the Emperor Clau- 
dius. The subsequent history of Ananias is obscure. He either 
lost his office in consequence of this journey, or, which is more 
probable (Jos. Antt. 20. 6. 3), he was acquitted, and continued to 
officiate as high-priest until he was superseded by Ismael, son of 
Phabi, just before the departure of Felix from Judea. In the 
latter case, says the same writer, he was the actual high-priest at 
the time of the occurrence related here, and is called &px<*p*fc on 
that account, and not because he had formerly held the office, or 
because he occupied it during a vacancy. — tois irapco-rwo-tv avry, 
tlwsc wJio stood near to him ; not members of the council, or spec- 
tators, but the xnrrjpiTax, the servants in attendance ; see on 4, 1. 
— nWciv avrov to (nofxa, to strike his mouth. The mouth must be 
shut that uttered such a declaration. It was not to be endured 
that a man arraigned there as an apostate from the religion of his 
fathers should assert his innocence. This mode of enjoining 
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silence is practised in the East at the present day. " As soon as 
the ambassador came," says a traveller in Persia, " he punished 
the principal offenders by causing them to be beaten before him ; 
and those who had spoken their minds too freely, he smote upon 
the mouth with a shoe." He relates another instance : " ' Call 
the Ferasches,' exclaimed the king ; * let them beat the culprits 
until they die.' The Ferasches appeared and beat them violent- 
ly ; and when they attempted to say anything in their defence, 
they were struck on the mouth." * 

V. 3. TwrTciv .... 6 $cos, God shall smite tliee. The apostle 
declares in terms suggested by the outrage that God would punish 
the author of the brutal insult ; he does not imprecate vengeance 
on him, or predict that he would die by violence. As Ananias 
was killed by an assassin (Jos. Bell.Jud. 2. 17. 9), some have sup- 
posed Paul's language to prefigure such an end. — roi\€ MKovtafievc, 
thou whited wall, i. e. hypocrite, because, as stated in the next 
clause, he did one thing while he professed another. For the 
origin of the expression, see Matt. 23, 27. The Jews painted 
their sepulchres white, so as not to defile themselves by coming 
unexpectedly in contact with them ; hence they were fair to the 
eye while they were full of inward corruption. Jahn's Archaeol. 
♦ 207. — kcu (tv *ca%, And dost tlwu sit ? etc. The verb is a later 
form for KoSiyom. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 358. ko! conforms here to 
its use in questions designed to bring out the inconsistency of 
another's views or conduct. Compare Mark 4, 13; Luke 10, 29. 
K. ♦ 321. R. 1. — Kpivwv fi€ Kara tov voyjov, judging me according to 
the law, states what was true of him in theory, irapavofUDv, trans- 
gressing the law, what was true in point of fact. 

V. 5. ovk xfitiv, I did not know at the moment, bear in mind 
(Bng. Wetst Kuin. Olsh. Wdsth.). Compare the use of this 
verb in Eph. 6, 8 ; Col. 3, 24. Some understand that Paul did 
not know, was ignorant, that Ananias was now the high-priest ; a 
possible ignorance, certainly, since he had been absent from the 
country so long, and the high-priest was changed so frequently 
at that period. On the contrary, if the high -priest presided on 
such occasions or wore an official dress, Paul could tell at a glance 
who that dignitary was, from his position or his costume. But 
this view is liable to another objection ; it renders the apostle's 
apology for his remark irrelevant, since he must have perceived 
from the presence of Ananias that he was at least one of the 
rulers of the people, and entitled to respect on account of his 

# 

• * Morier'g Second Journey through Persia, pp. 8, 94. 
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station. Others think that Paul spoke ironically, meaning that 
he did not know or acknowledge such a man as high-priest (Mey. 
Bmg.). The sarcasm so covertly expressed would not have been 
readily understood, and the appeal to Scripture in that state of 
mind, becomes unmeaning, not to say irreverent. — yap yiyparrnu 
connects itself with an implied thought : Otherwise I should not 
have so spoken ; for it is icrilten, viz. in Ex. 22, 28. The passage 
applies to any civil magistrate, as well as to the high-priest. Paul 
admits that he had been thrown off his guard ; the insult had 
touched him to the quick, and* he had spoken rashly. But what 
can surpass the grace with which he recovered his self-possession, 
the frankness with which he acknowledged his error? If his 
conduct in yielding to the momentary impulse was not that of 
Christ himself under a similar provocation (John 18, 22. 23), 
certainly the manner in which he atoned for his fault was Cltri&t- 
like. 

V. 6. yvov? 8c, #c. t. A. Neander : " In order to secure the voice 
of the majority among his judges, Paid availed himself of a meas- 
ure for promoting the triumph of the truth which has been oftener 
employed against it, — the divide et impera in a good sense ; in 
order to produce a division in the assembly, he addressed himself 
to the interest for the truth which a great part of his judges ac- 
knowledged, and by which they really approached nearer to him 
than the smaller number of those who denied it He could say 
with truth that he stood there on trial because he had testified 
of the hope of Israel, and of the resurrection of the dead ; for he 
had preached Jesus as the one through whom this hope was to 
be fulfilled. This declaration had the effect of uniting the Phar- 
isees present in his favor, and of involving them in a violent dis- 
pute with the Sadducees. The former could find no fault with 
him. If he said that the spirit of a deceased person, or that 
an angel, had appeared to him, no one could impute that to him 
as a crime ; what he meant by this, and whether what he alleged 
was true or not, they did not trouble themselves to decide." — 
irtpi IXirtSof, *. t. A., for hope's sake* and (that) a resurrection of the 
dead (Mey. De Wet), i. e. by hendiadys, the hope of the resurrec- 
tion (Kuin. Olsh.). The first mode of stating it analyzes the 
grammatical figure. 

V. 7. cycVcTo <rrcuri5, titer e arose a dissention, difference of views 
respecting Paul's case ; see on 15, 2. — As the effect of this dif- 
ference, €<r\urSrf rb wXrjSos, Hie multitude was divided, took opposite 
sides. 

V. 8. firf tlvai .... irvcvfjua, ilwl tJiere is no resurrection, nor 
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angel or spirit. See Mark 12, 18. firfii adds a second denial to 
the first, while ftijrc expands this denial into its parts. See W. $ 
55. 6. Josephus confirms this statement as to the belief of the 
Sadducees. In one place (Bell. Jud. 2. 8. 14) he says, that " the 
Sadducees reject the permanence or existence of the soul after 
death, and the rewards and punishments of an invisible world ; " 
and in another place (Antt 18. 1.4), that "the Sadducees hold 
that the souls of men perish with their bodies." The Talmudists 
and other Jewish writers make the same representation. — to, 
ifji<f>6r€pa y both, i. e. according to the above analysis, a resurrection 
and the reality of spiritual existences, whether angels or the 
souls of the departed. Josephus belonged to the sect of the 
Pharisees, and he represents their opinion to have been, "that 
souls have an immortal vigor, and are destined to be rewarded or 
punished in another state according to the life here, as it has 
been one of virtue or vice ; that the good will be permitted to 
live again (i. e. in another body on the earth), and that the wicked 
will be consigned to an eternal prison." (Antt. 18. 1. 3.) "There 
was a variety of opinions concerning the resurrection," says Bis- 
coe, " among the Pharisees, or traditionary Jews. In this account 
of it, which resembles the heathen idea of transmigration, Jose- 
phus, as I apprehend, has given us that which comes nearest to 
his own belief, or which he was inclined to have the Greek phi- 
losophers understand to be his own. For he is accused by learned 
men, and certainly not without reason, of sometimes accommo- 
dating the Jewish revelation to the sentiments of the heathen, 
or bringing it as near to what was taught by them as might be." 

V. 9. oi ypa/i/Aarcis, #c. t. X., the scribes of the party of the Phari- 
sees contended, disputed violently. They appear as the champions 
of their party, because they were the men of learning, and ac- 
customed to such debates. — ci & wcv/ta, *. t. X., but if a spirit 

spoke to him, or an angel ; undoubtedly, a designed apo- 

siopesis. A significant gesture or look towards the Sadducees 
expressed what was left unsaid : that is not an impossible thing, 
the matter then assumes importance, or something to that effect. 
See W. $ 64. II. For other examples of aposiopesis, see Luke 
19, 42 and 22, 42. Some maintain that the sentence is incom- 
plete, because the remainder was unheard amid the tumult that 
now ensued. The common text supplies ixyj «9copix^/ X€V as the 
apodosis ; but the testimonies require us to reject that addition. 
It was suggested, probably, by Sco/iAx 01 m 5, 39. 

V. 10. firj $ujurrracr9jj 6 IlavXos vjt avru>v, lest Paul should be 

pulled in pieces by them, as the parties struggled to obtain posses* 
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sion of him ; their object being on the one side to protect him, 
and on the other to maltreat or kill him. — to orparcv/ia, t/ie sol- 
die?-?/, some of the troops stationed in the castle; see v. 27. — Ob- 
serve the collateral tc after aytw, since the rescue and the con- 
veyance to the garrison are parts of the same order. 

Verses 11-15. A Conspiracy of the Jews to slay Paid. 

V. 11. 6 Kvpios, i. e. Christ. — 9dp<r€t } be courageous still The 
tense is present. Though he had not begun to despond, he was 
on the eve of trials which would expose him to that danger. — 
IlavXc in the T. R, which the E. V. retains, is to be struck out 
— cfc 'lepovo-aXrj/x and cfe'Pw/iTv involve an ellipsis like that noticed 
on 8, 40. — 8ei, is necessary, because such was the purpose of God ; 
comp. 27, 24. Paul had long cherished a desire to see Rome 
(19, 21 ; Rom. 1, 13) ; but as far as we know, he was now as- 
sured for the first time that such was to be his destiny 

V. 12. Trotiyo-avTc? crvoTpotjtrjv, Jiaving formed a combination (Mey. 
R)b.), which ctwcd/xoo-uiv in v. 13 defines more precisely. — o! lov- 
&UOI, the Jeics, since this party of them manifested the Jewish 
spirit; see the last remark on 4, 1. tivcsiw lov&uow is an unap- 
proved reading. 

V. 14. roU apxupcvcn koll toi? 9rpccr/?urcpot9, the chief-priests and 
the elders, i. e. those of these classes who were hostile to Paul, 
the Sadducee members of the council (Mey. De Wet).' This 
limitation suggests itself without remark, after the occurrence 
which has just been related. — dvc<$c/&arura/xcv tavrovs, we cursed 
ourselves. The expression points to some definite ratification of 
the atrocious oath. The reflexive of the third person (see v. 12) 
may follow a subject of the first or second person. K. ♦ 303. 8; 
B. i 127. n. 5. 

V. 15. o-vv ru) cruvcSptu), witJi the Sanhedrim, i. e. in the name 
of that body, as if it was their united request, -r- avpiov has been 
added to the text in some copies, because it occurs in v. 20. — 
aKpifKvrtpov, more exactly than on the former trial. — wpb rov iyyurm 
avrov, before he has come near, i. e. to the place of assembly. Their 
plan was to kill him on the way; see v. 21. — rov dvcAcu/ depends 
on croi/xoi as a genitive construction. W. § 44. 4. — It would be 
difficult to credit the account of such a proceeding, had Luke 
related it of any other people than the Jews. Here, as Lardner 
suggests (Credibility, I. p. 224), are more than forty men who 
enter into a conspiracy to take away Paul's life in a clandestine 
manner ; and they make no scruple to declare it to the council, 
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relying upon their approbation. It is clearly implied that these 
teachers of religion, these professed guardians of the law, gave 
their assent to the proposal ; they had notliing to object, either to 
so infamous a design, or to the use of such means for accomplish- 
ing it But, out of place as such a passage would be in any 
other history, it relates a transaction in perfect harmony with the 
Jewish opinions and practices of that age. A single testimony 
will illustrate this. Philo, in speaking of the course to be pur- 
sued towards a Jew who forsakes the worship of the true God, 
lays down the following principle : " It is highly proper that all 
who have a zeal for virtue should have a right to punish with 
their own hands, without delay, those who are guilty of this crime ; 
not carrying them before a court of judicature, or the council, 
or, in short, before any magistrate ; but they should indulge the 
abhorrence of evil, the love of God, which they entertain, by 
inflicting immediate punishment on such impious apostates, re- 
garding themselves for the time as all things, senators, judges, 
praetors, sergeants, accusers, witnesses, the laws, the people ; 
so that, hindered by nothing, they may without fear, and with all 
promptitude, espouse the cause of piety." Josephus mentions a 
similar combination against the life of Herod into which a party 
of the Jews entered on account of the religious innovations which 
they charged him with introducing. (Antt 15. 8. 1-4.) 

Verses 16-22. Tlie Plot is disclosed to the Roman Commander. 

V. 16. 6 vios tt}s aScX^?, Vie son of Ids sister. Whether the 
family of this sister resided at Jerusalem, or the nephew only, 
does not appear from the narrative. His anxiety for the safety of 
Paul may have arisen from a stronger interest than that prompted 
by their relationship to each other. See the note on 9, 30. He 
was not a bigoted Jew at all events ; for in that case he would 
have allowed no tie of blood, no natural affection to interfere 
with the supposed claims of his religion. — clo-ekSwv, #c. t. A., hav- 
ing entered into Oie castle, whence it appears that his friends, as 
afterward at Csesarea (24, 23), had free access to him. Lysias 
may have been the more indulgent, because he would atone for 
his fault in having bound a Roman citizen. — ttjv Iv&pav, tiie am- 
bush which the Jews were preparing. 

V. 18. 6 ScV/xtos shows that Paul was still bound, i. e. by a 
chain to the arm of a soldier. — l\ovra n XaXrja-ai a-oi, since he has 
something to say to thee ; comp. ex a y"P> *• t. A.., in v. 17. 

V. 21. hrthpcvowri, He in wait, which they were doing inasmuch 
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as their plot was already so mature ; comp. iveSpav irocoiWc? in 25, 3. 
— TtcrfTopaKovra, SC. avSptov, as in V. 13. — eroywi €ttri, 8C. rov avthuv 
ovtov ; comp. V. 15. — Trpoo-Sc^o/icvot rijfv dwo a-ov hrayyeXxav, awaiting 
tlw (expected) promise from thee. «rayyeAta has this constant 
sense in the New Testament. 

V. 22. Note the change to the direct style in ore Tawo &£<£avi- 
o-as 7rpo9 ftc. W. $ 63. IL 1 . Compare Luke 5, 14. The opposite 
change occurs in v. 24. 

Verses 23-30. The Letter of Lysias to FeHz. 

V. 23. 8vo was Ttov €#caTovTopx a)V » 50Wl€ ^0° or three of the centu- 
rions ; not one or two (Hws.), from the nature of the expression 
and because less than two would be an inadequate command 
for so large a force. Though it is not said expressly, the infer- 
ence is that these officers were to take charge of the expedition, 
as well as prepare for it t\s joined with numerals renders them 
indefinite; comp. Bvo twos twv nafhjrwv in Luke 7, 19. W. ♦ 25. 
2. b ; K. $ 303. 4. — oTparuarw:, soldiers, who, as they are distin- 
guished from the other two classes named, must be the ordinary, 
heavy-armed legionaries. — 3c£to\a/?ov9 occurs only here and in 
two obscure writers of the iron age. " Its meaning," says De 
Wette, "is a riddle." The proposed explanations are these: irapa- 
<f>v\aicv;, military lictors who guarded prisoners, so ^called from 
their taking the right-hand side (Suid. Bez. Kuin.); lancers (Vulg. 
E. V.) ; a species of light-armed troops (Mey.), since they are 
mentioned once in connection with archers and peltasts. Codex 
A reads $c£io/?dAov?, jaculantes dextra ( Syr.). See De Wette's 
note here. — cwro rpmp upas, from the third hour, i. e. nine o'clock 
with us ; it being implied that they were to march at that hour 
as well as be ready. 

V. 24. ktyjvt) t€ TrafKurnjvaiy and that they should provide beasts 
of burden, as two or more would be needed for relays, or for the 
transportation of baggage. The discourse changes at this point 
from the direct to the indirect ; comp. on 19, 27. — Iva hnfiifiaaw- 
t€5, #c. t. X., that hating mounted Paul (on one of them) they might 
convey him in safety unto Felix. Bui in the verb refers to the in- 
termediate space, not to the dangers through which they were to 
pass ; comp. 18, 27 ; 27, 44 ; 1 Pet 3, 20. — Felix was the procu- 
rator of Judea, having received this office from the Emperor 
Claudius, probably in the autumn of A. D. 52 (Win. Ang. Mey.). 
He was originally a slave, was a man of energy and talents, but 
avaricious, cruel, and licentious. Tacitus (Hist 5. 9) has drawn 
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his character in a single line: "Per omnem sasvitiam ac libidinem 
jus regium servili ingenio exercuit" See further, on 24, 3. 24. 

V. 25. y/xfya? belongs to the subject of cljrcv in v. 23. — Trcptc- 
Xowrav tov tvttov tovtov, containing this outline, draught, i. e. a let- 
ter to this effect The Roman law required that a subordinate 
officer, in sending a prisoner to the proper magistrate for trial, 
should draw up a written statement of the case. The technical 
name of such a communication was elogium. 

V. 26. Kparunxp is an honorary epithet; see on 1, 1. — rjyefwvt 
stands in the New Testament for the more specific brtrpoiros 
(comp. Matt 27, 2). — x a H >€W ' Compare the last remark on 15, 
23. 

V. 27. tov &v$pa is the object of l&iXofirjv, which avroV repeats 
on account of the distance of the noun from the verb ; comp. 
Tovrojv in 1, 22. — fitWovra dvaipcib'&u, on the point of being killed; 
not should have been (E. V.). — <rvv tw orparcv/taTi, icith the military 
(see v. 10). — fiaSwv om 'Payxaios lori, having learned that lie is a 
Moman, which is stated as a reason why Lysias was so prompt 
to rescue him. It was not until after he had taken Paul into his 
custody that he ascertained his rank ; but, as was not unnatural, 
he wished to gain as much credit as possible in the eyes of his 
superior. This deviation from truth, says Meyer, testifies to the 
genuineness of the letter. Some resolve fiaSw into #c<u qjuiSov, 
as if he learned the fact that Paul was a Roman citizen after his 
apprehension. The Greek of the New Testament affords no in- 
stance of such a use of the participle. See W. $ 46. 2. Luke 
with his inquisitive habits (see his Gospel 1, 1) would find an 
opportunity to copy the letter during his abode of two years at 
Crosarea. 

V. 28. povXoficvos, k. t. X., Wishing to know or ascertain (yvunnu 
and hriyvwvai are both found) the crime (not charge), of which at 
this stage of the affair Paul was supposed to be guilty. The 
weaker sense of ah-iav (Hws.) makes &c#caAow repetitious. — 8C 
fy, k. t. A., on account of which they were accusing him, not formally, 
but by their continued outcry, as Luke has related. — Ka-n^yayov 
avrov, / brought htm down in person, as he must be present to 
gain the desired information ; see on 22, 30. 

V. 29. irtpi fyjrrifLaTtov tov vo/xov clvtwv, concerning questions of 
their laic. See the note on 18, 15. — As Savdrov and fco-fuov de- 
noted the highest and lowest penalties of the law, the idea is 
that Paul had no crime alleged against him that required his 
detention or punishment (Bottg). Every Roman magistrate be- 
fore whom the apostle is brought declares him innocent 
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V. 30. The writer falls out of his construction here. He says 
firprv$€i(rris at the beginning of the sentence, as if he would have 
added -n/s fitXXovtrrj^ ; but in the progress of the thought adds 
/xcAActv, as if he had commenced with firjw<rdvTwv .... hrifiov\^y 9 
k. t. X. The idea of the thing disclosed gives place to that of the 
persons who disclose it W. $ 63. L — wro twv 'Iov&uW after &rccr- 
&u the recent editors omit (Tsch. De Wet Mey.). — orc/i^o, i" 
sent ; since the future act would be past on the reception of the 
letter (comp. Phil. 2, 28; Philem. 11) ; W. J 41. 5. 2. — hA trot, 
before t/iee. 

Verses 31-35. Paul is sent to Felix at Ccesarea. 

V. 31. ovaAa/fcWcs, having taken up, answers to hnfitfiajomms 
in v. 24. — 8ia t»}s vu#cto9, during t)ie night, which would include the 
hours from nine o'clock, P. M. (v. 23) to six, A. M. — cis rrjy "Am- 
7raTpt8a, unto Antipatris, which was about thirty-eight miles from 
Jerusalem, on the route to Ceesarea. It was built by Herod the 
Great, on the site of a place called Caphar Saba, and was named 
by him Antipatris, in honor of his father Antipater. See Jos. 
Antt Iff. 5. 2 ; Bell. Jud. 1. 21. 9. The modern Kefr Saba, about 
ten miles from Lud, the ancient Lydda, stands no doubt on the 
same spot. 1 It is an instance, like Ptolemais (21, 7), in which the 
original name regained its sway, on the decline of the power 
which imposed the foreign name. The Romans had two military 
roads from Jerusalem to Antipatris ; a more southerly one by the 
way of Gibeon and Beth-horon, and a more northerly one by 
way of Gophna. Bibl. Res. II. p. 138. If Paul's escort took 
the latter as the more direct course, they would arrive at Gophna 
about midnight, and at day-break would reach the last line of 
hills which overlooked the plain of Sharon. Antipatris lay on a 
slight eminence, at a little distance from the base of these hills. 
To perform this journey in the time allowed, would require them 

1 See the account of a visit to Kefr Saba by the late Dr. Smith, in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, 1843, p. 478 sq. "It is a Muslim village, of considerable size, aod 
wholly like the most common villages of the plain, being built entirely of moo. 
We saw but one stone building, which ,was apparently a mosque, but without a 
minaret. No old ruins, nor the least relic of antiquity, did we anywhere discover. 
A well by which we stopped, a few rods east of the houses, exhibits more signs 
of careful workmanship than anything else. It is walled with hewn stone, and is 
fifty-seven feet deep to the water. The village stands upon a slight circular emi- 
nence, near the western hills, from which it is actually separated, however, by a 
branch of the plain." Ruunier (Palaatina, p. 132, 3d ed.) and Hitter (Erdkunde, 
XVI. p. 571) suppose Antipatris to have been at tins place. 
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to proceed at the rate of about four miles an hour. As those who 
conducted Paul had a good road (traces of the old Roman pave- 
ment are still visible), they could accomplish a forced march of 
that extent, in nine hours. Strabo says that an army, under or- 
dinary circumstances, could march from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred stadia in a day, i. e. an average of about thirty 
miles. Forbiger (Handb. der Geog. p. 551) gi\»s a table of the 
various distances of a day's journey among the ancients. Some 
understand rjyayov h\a rrjs wktos to mean that they brought him by 
night, in distinction from the day^ in which case they could have 
occupied two nights on the road. It is suggested that the escort 
may have proceeded to Nicopolis the first night, which was 
twenty-two Roman miles from Jerusalem, and, remaining there 
the next day, have arrived at Antipatris the night following. Bis- 
coe, Meyer, 1 Kuinoel, and others, adopt this opinion. In this case 
tq hravfnov in v. 32 must denote the morrow after the arrival at 
Antipatris on the second night, instead of the morrow after leav- 
ing Jerusalem, as the text would more obviously suggest If it 
be thought necessary, we may consider &a «ri}s wktos as applying 
only to the greater part of the journey. It would be correct to 
speak of the journey, in general terms, as a journey by night, 
although it occupied two or three hours of the following day. 
This view, which Winer maintains (Realw. Lp. 65), allows us 
to assign twelve hours to the march, and the rate of travelling 
would then be a little more than three miles the hour. 

V. 32. cao-avTcs, #c. t. A. The remaining distance to Csesarea 
was not more than twenty-five miles. They were now so far 
from the scene of danger that they could with safety reduce the 
escort Whether they had orders to do this or acted on their 
own discretion, we are not told. They commenced their return 
to Jerusalem on the morrow, but after so hurried a march would 
travel leisurely, and may have occupied two days on the way. 

V. 34. 6 vycfuuv appears in the common text, without sufficient 
reason — ^Trcpomjcras, #c. t. A., having asked from what province he is. 
He makes the inquiry, perhaps, because the letter stated that 
Paid was a Roman citizen. 

V. 35. Siaxoixrofjuii <rw, I will hear tJiee fully. Observe the com- 
pound. The expression exhibits a singular conformity to the 
processes of Roman law. The rule was, Qui cum elogio (see on 



1 J. A. G. Meyer in his Vereuch einer Vertheidigung und Erlauternng der 
Geschichte Jesu und der Apostel aus Griechischen and Roinischen Profanscriben- 
ten (p. 461). 
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v. 25) mittuntur, ex integro audiendi sunt. The governor of a 
province was not to give implicit credit to the document with 
which a prisoner was sent to him; he must institute an independ- 
ent examination of the case for himself. See Bottger, Beitrage, 
u. s. w., IL p. 8. — hr rtf TrpaiTupLuj tov 'HpwSov, in Hie prcetorium of 
Herod, i. e. in the palace built by him at Csesarea, and now occu- 
pied as the residence of the Roman procurators. Paul was con- 
fined in some apartment of this edifice, or within its precincts. 
See Win. Realw. IL p. 324. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Verses 1-9. Tertullus accuses Foul before Felix. 

V. 1. As to Ananias, see on 23, 2. — fieri & ttotc roUpae, Now 
after Jive days, i. e. in popular usage, on the fifth since Paul's de- 
parture from Jerusalem (Kuin. Mey. De Wet) ; not since his 
capture there, or since his arrival at Caesarea, The escape from 
the Jewish conspiracy is nearest to the mind here after what has 
been related ; and further, according to Roman usage, a case re- 
ferred like this should be tried on the third day, or as soon after 
that as might be possible (comp. 25, 17). See Bottger, IL p. 9. 
The reckoning in v. 11 admits of this decision. — /itra iw «pca- 
fivT€p<Dv, with Hie elders, i. e. the Sanhedrists, represented by some 
of their number, rtvwv is a gloss. — prfropos Tcprv'AAov. As the 
people in the provinces were not acquainted with the forms of 
Roman law, they employed advocates to plead for them before 
the public tribunals. Tertullus was one of this class of men, and 
may have been a Roman or a Greek. It is not certain, that "the 
proceedings before Felix were conducted in Latin. In ancient ' 
times the Romans had attempted to enforce the use of Latin in 
all law courts, but the experiment failed. Under the Emperors 
trials were permitted in Greek, even in Rome itself, as well in 
the senate as in the forum, and it is unlikely that greater strict- 
ness should have been observed in a distant province." Lewin, 
II. p. 684. — cvc<£av«rav, k. t. A., informed tJie governor against Paul, 
lodged their complaint. " The beginning of any judicial action," 
says Geib, " consisted in the formal declaration on the part of the 
accuser, that he wished to prosecute a particular person on ac- 
count of a certain crime." l 

1 Geschichte des Romischcn Criminal-processes, p. 115. 
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V. 2. jcXi^oto? clvtov, he having been called, after information of 
the case had been given (iv€<f>dvurav), but before the charges 
against him were produced. The Roman law secured that 
privilege to the accused ; see 25, 16. Nothing could be more 
unstudied than this conformity to the judicial rule. — rjptaro 
Karrjyop€Lv, proceeded to accuse. Tertullus insisted on three 
charges ; viz. sedition (kwovvto. arda-iv), heresy (irpamxjTaTip' ruw 
Na£upatu>v), and profanation of the temple (os kcu, #c. r. A..) ; see 
on v. 5. 6. 

V. 3. In (his verse the participial clause forms the object of 
SaroS€)(6fi€&a ; comp. eirxaptoTU) ru> $€<£ iravruv vfjuov /xaAAov yKuxraaus 
XaXuv in 1 Cor. 14, 18. W. * 46. 1. a. Translate, T/iat we enjoy 
much peace through thee, and (the benefit of) many (sc. iroKXHv) 
excellent deeds performed for tfiis nation by thy prudence, we ac- 
knowledge, with all gratitude. Most critics transfer the idea of 
iroAA^s to KaTopSuifidrw (De Wet Mey. Rob.), which term refers 
to the general measures of his administration. The speaker 
employs the first person plural, because he identifies himself with 

his clients. — irdvrrf tc #cai Trayra^pv some join with ytvofi€V(av : both 
in every way and everywhere (Rob.) ; others with a7ro3c;(o/xe$a, and 
render, bot/i always and everywfiere ; not merely now and here 
(De Wet Mey.). The first is the surer sense of irayrrf. The 
best editors write this word without iota subscript W. $ 5. 4. e. 

— The language of Tertullus is that of gross flattery. History 
ascribes to Felix a very different character. Both Josephus and 
Tacitus represent him as one of the most corrupt and oppressive 
rulers ever sent by the Romans into Judea. He deserved some 
praise for the vigor with which he suppressed the bands of rob- 
bers by which the country had been infested. The compliment 
had that basis, but no more. 

V. 4. Iva . . . . €yK<>7rr<i>, But that I may not hinder, weary, t/iee too 
much, I will be brief, i. e. in what he proposes to advance. ct-I 
wXdov refers, not to the few words of his preamble (Mey.), as if 
that was beginning to be tedious, but to his subsequent plea. — 
cjcovcrai fjpuav (rwrofjutas, to hear us briefly, where the adverb qualifies 
the verb. It is unnecessary to supply Xc£onw after rjfjuutv. 

V. 5. The sentence is irregular. We shoidd have expected 
iKparrjo-afLw avrov at the beginning of the apodosis ; but instead of 
that the writer says ov kox, influenced apparently by os kcu in the 
elause which precedes. W. $ 46. 2. — yap, namely : the case is 
as follows (comp. 1, 20). — Xoifiov, pest, like our use of the word. 

— tavovvra .... 'IovScuW, exciting disturbance unto all the Jews, i. e. 
among them and to their detriment The latter idea occasions 
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the use of the dative. The charge is, that he set the Jews at 
variance with one another ; not that he excited them to rebel 
against the Romans. — Na&Dpauuv occurs here only as a term of 
reproach (Olsh.) ; see on 2, 22. 

V. 6. os . . . . fitfirjXuxrai, who also attempted, etc. See 21, 28. 
— The entire passage kc! Kara . . . . hrl o-c (v. 6-8) is of doubtful 
authority. It is rejected by Griesbach, Bengel, Mill, Lachmann, 
Teschendorf, De Wette, and others. Manuscripts of the first 
class omit the words, and others contain them with different vari- 
ations. " If they are genuine," says Meyer, " it is difficult to see 
why any one should have left them out; for Kara tov r)ftrr€pav 
vonov ri$c\-q<rafLcv Kpivciv would be no more offensive in the mouth 
of the advocate who speaks in the name of his client, than the 
preceding cKparrjo-afuv. The indirect complaint against Lysias in 
v. 7 was entirely natural to the relation of the Jews to this tri- 
bune, who had twice protected Paul against them." It is urged 
for the words that their insertion answers no apparent object, and 
that they may have been dropped accidentally (Wdsth.). — i)S*\- 
rjo-afjiev, #c. t. X., we unshed to judge, etc. We obtain a very differ- 
ent view of their design from 21, 31 ; 26, 21. 

V. 7. In ijato. iroXkrp /?tas, with much violence. Tertullus mis- 
states the fact. The Jews released Paul without any struggle, 
on the appearance of Lysias ; see 21, 32. — €7ri o-c, before thee. 

V. 8. irap ov would refer to Paul, if we exclude the uncertain 
text which precedes; but more naturally to Lysias, if we re- 
tain it (comp. v. 22). — avaKpCvas may be used of any judicial 
examination. It is impossible to think here of a trial by tor- 
ture, since both Paul and Lysias were exempt from it in 
virtue of their rank as Roman citizens. It was illegal at all 
events to have recourse to this measure. See Howson's note, 
II. p. 322. 

V. 9. (rw€7T€&€VTo l k. t. X., And tlie Jews also assailed him at the 
same time, viz. by asserting that the charges were true. This is 
a better reading than crwc^cvro, assented, agreed, though we have 
that word in 23, 20. 

Verses 10-21. Pauls Defence before Felix. 

V. 10. Ik 7roXXtuv eroiv, since many years. As Felix became 
procurator probably in A. D. 52 (see on v. 24), he had been in 
office six or seven years, wluch was comparatively a long time, 
at this period when the provincial magistrates were changed so 
rapidly. Some of them exceeded that term of service, but a 
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greater number of them fell short of it Before his own appoint- 
ment as procurator, he had also governed Samaria for some years, 
under Cumanus, his predecessor. See Hertz. EncycL IV. p. 354. 
— €$v€i depends on KpCrrfv as dat comra., judge for this nation, 
since the relation existed ideally for their benefit. B. } 133. 2. h ; 
W. $ 31. 2. Paul avoids the usual Aoo? and says e£vo9, because 
he is speaking to a foreigner ; see, also, v. 17. — cv^vftarcpov, more 
cheerfully (T. R.) ; or cu^v/kos, cheerfully (Tsch.) ; the former more 
correct since the comparative as less obvious was liable to be dis- 
placed. 

V. 11. Savaficvov a-ov yv&vou, since you are able to know, i. e. by 4 
inquiry; or, brtyvCtvcu (Tsch.), to ascertain, Paul adds this as an- 
other reason why he was encouraged to reply. The subject lay 
within a narrow compass. Felix could easily ascertain how the 
prisoner had been employed during the time in which he was 
said to have committed the crimes laid to his charge. — The com- 
mon text inserts 17 before SckoSvo, which the later editions omit. 
See on 4, 22. The best mode of reckoning the twelve days is the 
following : First, the day of the arrival at Jerusalem (21, 17) ; 
second, the interview with James (21, 18) ; third, the assumption 
of the vow (21, 26) ; fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, the vow 
continued, which was to have been kept seven days (being inter- 
rupted on the fifth) ; eighth, Paul before the Sanhedrim (22, 30 ; 
23, 1-10) ; ninth, the plot of the Jews and the journey by night 
to Antipatris (23, 12. 31) ; tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, 
the days at Caesarea (24, 1), on the last of which the trial was 
then taking place. The number of complete days, therefore, 
would be twelve ; the day in progress at the time of speaking 
not being counted. The five days mentioned in v. 1 above agree 
with this computation, if, as suggested there, we reckon the day 
of leaving Jerusalem as the first of the five, and that of the arriv- 
al at Caesarea as the last. So essentially Wetstein, Anger, Meyer, 
De Wette, and others. Some, as Kuinoel, Olshausen, would ex- 
clude the days spent at Caesarea, and extend the time assigned 
to the continuation of the vow. But wl fiot (note the tense) 
evidently represents the days as reaching up to the present time. 
According to Wieseler's hypothesis, that Paul was apprehended 
on the second day of the vow, the <u cm-a fjfiipcu in 21, 27 form no 
part of the series. He distributes the time as follows : two days 
on the journey from Caesarea to Jerusalem (21, 15) ; third, inter- 
view with James ; fourth (ir€vrr)Ko<mq) t seizure of Paul in the 
temple ; fifth, the session of the Sanhedrim ; sixth, the departure 
by night to Caesarea ; seventh, the arrival at Caesarea ; twelfth 
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(five days after that), the journey of Ananias from Jerusalem 
(24, 1); and thirteenth, his arrival at Csesarea, and the trial of 
Paul. — d<£* ^s is. abbreviated for diro rijs rjfUpas ijs. — vpoa-Kum^ruv, 
in order to worship, i. e. in the temple ; which was an object en- 
tirely different from that imputed to him. For this use of the 
future participle, see B. h 144. 3. 

V. 12. The grammatical analysis here requires attention. The 
first ovt€ extends to ox***, and 17, or (not nw), connects merely the 
participial clauses, not tvpov expressed with that verb repeated. 
Before the second and third ovrc we are to insert again evpov .... 
o\^ov ; so that both acts, the having disputed and the having ex- 
cited a tumult, are denied with reference to the temple, the syna- 
gogues, and the city. — The SiaXcydficvov was not in itself censur- 
able, but in this instance he could urge that he had not even had 
any religious discussion during the few days in question. — cv reus 
<rwayurycus, in the synagogues at Jerusalem, where they were nu- 
merous ; see on 6, 9. — Kara rrjv wokw, throughout the city, up and 
down the streets (Alf.) ; not excluding SiaAcyo/xcvov, but refering 
especially to €Trurvaraat,v. 

V. 14. Having replied to what was falsely alleged, he states 
now (8c adversative) what was true in the case. — ori Kara rrpr 68ov, 
k. t. X., tliat according to (those of) the way (9, 2 ; 19, 9, etc.) which 
(not in which) tliey call a sect (alpeo-w, with a shade of reproach) 
so (i. e. after their mode) / worship, etc. This appears to me 
more simple than to make ovno prospective : so, viz. by believing aM 
tilings, etc. (Mey. De Wet). — Kara tov vofwv, throughout the law, 
in all the books of Moses ; see on 13, 15. 

V. 15. IKirCba .... fcov, having a hope in reference to God, L a 
founded on him, since his word and his promise furnish the only 
basis of such a hope. — rjv kcu, k. t. A., which also these themselves 
entertain, that it is appointed there shall be (see on 10, 28) a resur- 
rection of the dead, etc. avrol outoi are the Jews present, viewed 
as representatives of the nation. Hence most of his accusers 
here were Pharisees, and the breach between them and the 
Sadducees (23, 7) had been speedily repaired, vacpw in T. B» 
lacks the requisite support (Lchm. Tsch.). — SuccuW re koI &8ucw $ 
not only of the just (those accepted as such by faith), but of the 
unjust. The resurrection of the wicked in order to be punished 
is as clearly taught here, as that of the righteous to be rewarded. 
The apostle represents this hope as the prevalent Jewish faith. 
Comp. 26, 7. " The Sadducees," says Biscoe, (p. 68) "were so few 
in number, that they were not worthy of his notice by way of ex- 
ception. Josephus expressly tells us, ' that they were a few men 
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only of the chief of the nation' (Antt. 18. 1. 4) ; that they pre- 
vailed only with the rich to embrace their sentiments, and that 
the common people were all on the side of the Pharisees (lb. 13. 
10. 6)." 

V. 16. €v Tovry, therefore (comp. John 16, 30), L e. in anticipa- 
tion of such a day. — *<u avros, also I myself, as well as others 
who exemplify the proper effect of this doctrine. It is impossi- 
ble, the apostle would argue, that he should entertain such a per- 
suasion, and yet be guilty of the crimes imputed to him. — ootcw, 
I strive, exert myself. — aTrpoa-Koirov, blameless, lit. not made to 
stumble, preserved from it, and hence unoffended. The term is 
passive here, as in Phil. 1, 10, but active in 1 Cor. 10, 32. 

V. 17. The defence here (8c metabatic) goes back to the spe- 
cification in v. 6. — St' era* irAciovw, after several years, i. e. of ab- 
sence. It was now A. D. 58 or 59. He had made his last visit 
to Jerusalem in the year A. D. 54 or 55. — iXcrjfiocrvvcu; iron/ow, in 
order to bring alms which he had collected in the churches of 
Macedonia and Achaia, for the relief of the believers at Jerusa- 
lem; see Rom. 15, 25. 26; 1 Cor. 16, 1-4; 2 Cor. 8, 1-4. This 
allusion is very abrupt It is the first and only intimation con- 
tained in the Acts, that Paul had been taking up contributions on 
so extensive a plan. The manner in which the Epistles supply 
this deficiency, as Paley has shown, furnishes an incontestable 
proof of the credibility of the New Testament writers. — nyxxr- 
$opas depends loosely on irov^ruw : and while there I was making 
or would have made, offerings ; which after the information in 
21, 26 we naturally understand of those that he engaged to bring 
in behalf of the Nazarites. They are not the oblations which 
were made during the feast of Pentecost ; since no connection 
would exist then between irpcxr<t>opd<: and the purification spoken 
of in the next verse. 

V. 18. cV ok, in which, the business of the offerings. For this 
use of the pronoun, comp. 26, 12. — dpov ....^tw UpS*, tliey, sc. 
the Jews, found me purified as a Nazarite in the temple, rryvurfic- 
vo¥ must have this sense here, since it points back so evidently 
to 21, 24. 26. — ov fia-a ox^m, not with a mob, as Tertullus had 
given out (v. 5), but conducting himself altogether peaceably. — 
He now retorts this charge of a riot upon the true authors of it 
rwh & avo r$9 *A<rlas Iovooum, but certain Jews from Asia — it is they 
who excited a tumult, not L The verb could be omitted (a true 
picture of the speaker's earnestness) because it suggests itself 
so readily from Sopvfiov, and because the details of the affair have 
been related at such length (21, 27). The common text omits 84 

49 
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and makes rive's the subject of cvpov. This is incorrect, as 8c must 
be retained. Our English translation is founded on the omission 
of this particle. 

V. 19. ovs $€«, wlurni it became to be present; imperfect because 
they should have been there already (comp. ko&Jkcv in 22, 22). 
The instigators of the riot were the persons to testify how it 
arose. — c! n c^otcy, if they might have anytJting ; a possibility 
purely subjective, and hence optative. 

V. 20. rj avroi ovroc, or (since the proper witnesses are not 
here) let these themselves (see v. 1. 15) say what crime they found. 
With ci in the T. K we must read if they found any, etc. (E. V.); 
but ct is unauthorized. 

V. 21. ri TTcpi /uas ravnp ^ojvijs, No other offence than (that) con- 
cerning this one expression. The sentence is framed as if rl aXXo 
aSucrjfia had preceded (Mey. De Wet). The Sadducees might 
object to his avowal of a belief in the resurrection, but the rest 
of his countrymen would esteem that a merit and not a crime. — 
ijs hepaia, which I cried; an attracted genitive, instead of the ac- 
cusative, which this verb would properly take as having a kin- 
dred sense. In Matt 27, 50, and Mark 1, 26, <fxi>vjj after the same 
verb denotes the instrument of speech, not, as here, what was 
spoken. See W. ♦ 24. 1. 

V. 22. avrovs, them, viz. both parties like fytas just below. — 
djcpt/icoTcpov ctSa* to irtpi tjjs 6&ov, knowing the things in regard to 
the way (the Christian sect) more accurately, i. e. than to give a 
decision against Paul (comp. 25, 10), or than'the complaint against 
him had taken for granted. " Since Felix," says Meyer, " had 
been already procurator more than six years, and Christianity had 
spread itself, not only in all parts of Judea, but in Csesarea itself, 
it is natural that he should have had a more correct knowledge 
of this religion than the Sanhedrists on this occasion had sought 
to give him ; hence he did not condemn the accused, but left the 
matter in suspense." Other explanations of the comparative are 
the following : knowing the case more accurately, L e. as the result 
of the present trial (which would have been a reason for decid- 
ing it, instead of deferring it) ; knowing it more accurately than to 
postpone it, i. e. (a remark of Luke) Felix should have acquitted 
Paul at once (which brings a severe reflection on his conduct 
into too close connection with the account of his lenity in the 
next verse) ; and, finally, knowing the case more exactly, i. e. 
(joined with what follows) when I thus know it, after hearing 
the testimony of Lysias-, judgment shall be given. This last 
sense is out of the question, because it disregards utterly the 
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order of the words, as well as the proper meaning of Suiyvuxrofiai, 
Itcill know fully, not will decide. 

V. 23. The t<£ before ocaiwrapxj;, designates the centurion as 
the one who had charge of Paul, and perhaps other prisoners (see 
27, 1 ; 28, 16) ; whether he belonged to Caesarea or had come from 
Jerusalem. This officer is not necessarily the one who had con- 
ducted the troops from Antipatris (23, 32) in distinction from the 
one who returned, since t<3 admits of the other explanation, and 
since hvo Tims in 23, 23 leaves the number indefinite. Hence as 
the article does not identify the centurion, the inference to that 
effect (Blunt, 1 p. 323 and Birks, p. 344) is not to be urged as a 
proof of the verity of the history. — rrfp€ur3ai avrov, not middle, 
to keep him (E. V.), but that he should be kept as a prisoner ; be 
guarded. — c^civ tc avcouv, and sJiould liave respite or alleviation, i. e. 
be treated with indulgence, and not subjected to a severe captiv- 
ity. One of the favors which he received is mentioned in the 
next clause. — The grammatical subject changes before koAiW 
of which #cai (note tc between the other verbs) admonishes the 
reader. — \nrrip£T€iv t serve him, minister to his wants. — rj irpmrif.* 
Xc<r£<u is doubtful, and may be borrowed from 10, 28. 

Verses 24-27. Paul testifies before Felix and Drusilla. 

V. 24. 7rapaycvo/x€vos, having come, not to Caesarea, after a tem- 
porary absence, but to the place of audience ; comp. 5, 21 ; 25, 23. 
— <rvv Apovo-tXXrj .... *lou&up, with Drusilla, his wife, being a 
Jewess, which would imply that she still adhered to the Jewish 
religion. This Drusilla was a younger daughter of Agrippa the 
First, who was mentioned in 12, 1 sq., and a sister of Agrippa the 
Second, who is mentioned in 25, 13. We turn to Josephus (Antt. 
20. 7. 1 sq.) and read the following account of her : " Agrippa 
gave his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of the Erne- 
senes, who had consented to be circumcised for the sake of the 
alliance. But this marriage of Drusilla with Azizus was dis- 
solved in a short time after this manner. When Feiix was pro- 
curator for Judea, he saw. her, and, being captivated by her beauty, 
persuaded her to desert her husband, transgress the laws of her 
country, and marry himself." " Here," as Paley observes, " the 
public station of Felix, the name of his wife, and the circum- 
stance of her religion, all appear in perfect conformity with the 

1 Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings of the Old and New Testaments 
by Ilev. J. J. Blunt, London 1847. 
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sacred writer." The fate of this woman was singular. She had 
a son by Felix, and both the mother and the son were among 
those who lost their lives by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
in A. D. 79. — Luke does not inform us why Felix summoned 
Paul to this conference. We may infer from the presence of 
Dnisilla, that it was on her account. In all probability it was to 
afford her an opportunity to see and hear so noted a leader of the 
Christian sect 

V. 25. wept StKaicKrwi/?, concerning justice, which the conduct 
of Felix had so outraged. Tacitus (Ann. 12. 54) draws this pic- 
ture of him as a magistrate : " Relying upon the influence of his 
brother at court, the infamous Pallas, this man acted as if he had 
a license to commit every crime with impunity." — #c<u cygparccas, 
and self-control, especially continence, chastity. Here we have 
another and double proof of the apostle's courage. At the side 
of Felix was sitting a victim of his libertinism, an adultress, as 
Paul discoursed of immorality and a judgment to come. The wo- 
man's resentment was to be feared as well as that of the man. 
It was the implacable Herodias and not Herod, who demanded 
the head of John the Baptist — quftofios yew/Aero^ liaving become 
alarmed. — tovw l\ ov > as t° what ** now, for the present (Kyp. 
De Wet. Mey.). The construction is that of an adverbial accu- 
sative. K. $ 279. R. 10. — Place a comma or colon, not a period, 
at the end of the verse. 

V. 26. afia kcll tKirlfaavy at the same time also (that he gave this 
answer) hoping. The participle connects itself with airtxpHhj 
(comp. 23, 25), and is not to be taken as a finite verb. — on %p-q- 
fiara, k. t. A.., that money will be given to him by Paul, i. e. as an 
inducement to release him. — 6-nw; Xvay avrov (T. R.), tJiat he 
might loose him (E. V.), suggests a correct idea, but is not genu- 
ine. Felix had conceived the hope that his prisoner would pay 
liberally for his freedom. He may have supposed him to have 
ample resources at his command. He knew that his friends 
were numerous, and had been informed (see v. 17) that they 
were not too poor or too selfish to assist one another. 

V. 27. Sieriaq & irXrjpuAcurrp, Two years now having been com- 
pleted, i. e. since Paul's imprisonment at Caesarea, — <Xa/?c hiahoyov 
6 &fj\t£ UopKLov &rjoTov, Felix received Porcius Festus as successor. 
Luke wrote first, or we might suspect him of having copied Jose- 

phus who says, UopKLOv Sc ^rfcrrov ^ut^6\ov $17X1x1 irc/i^crros (Antt 

20. 8. 9). As to the year in which this change in the procurator- 
ship took place, see In trod. $ 6. 4. — &£\<av .... toU Icw&ubis, and 
wishing to lay up favor for himself with the Jews, to make himself 
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popular among them ; which was the more important at this time, 
as they hod a right to follow him to Rome, and complain of his 
administration if they were dissatisfied with it His policy was 
unsuccessful ; see Introd. i 6. 4. An act like this, on leaving 
such an office, was not uncommon. Thus Albinus, another cor- 
rupt procurator of Judea, having heard that Gessius Floras had 
been appointed to succeed him, liberated most of the state pris- 
oners at Jerusalem, in order to conciliate the Jews. — KarcXurc, 
k. r. A., left Paul behind chained, still a prisoner, instead of setting 
him at liberty. I correct my former note here in view of Mr. 
Howson's suggestion. As we are not to infer from ayariv in 24, 
23 that Paul was freed from his chains, fc^c/iciw does not mean 
that he was rebound after a temporary release. Wieseler (p. 380) 
has shown that the custodia libera was granted only to persons of 
rank, and hence Paul could not have enjoyed that favor, as is 
proved, also, by his subjection to the surveillance of the centu- 
rion. Meyer has changed the note in his last edition to agree 
with this view. According to De Wette, Felix loaded Paul again 
with the chains which he had removed. Lange (II. p. 326), 
speaks of the custodia libera as exchanged now for the custodia 
mUitaris. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

Verses 1-5. Festus refuses to bring Paul to Jerusalem. 

V. 1 . dfo 9 therefore , since he was the successor of Felix. — " The 
new procurator," says Mr. Lewin (IL p. 699), "had a straight- 
forward honesty about him, which forms a strong contrast to the 
mean rascality of his predecessor. He certainly did not do all 
the justice that he might have done ; but allowing somewhat for 
the natural desire to ingratiate himself with the people of his 
government, his conduct, on the whole, was exemplary, and his 
firmness in resisting the unjust demands of the Jews cannot fail 
to elicit our admiration." — /xcra Tp«« q/xcpas, after three days, L e. 
on the third, which allows him one day for rest between his ar- 
rival at Caesarea and his departure for Jerusalem. 

V. 2. If 6 &px<t*p€vs (T. R.) be correct, this high-priest must 
have been Ismael, son of Phabi, who succeeded Ananias (Jos. 
Antt 20. 8. 8). Two years have elapsed since the trial before 
Felix (24, 1 sq.), at which Ananias was so active. Instead of 
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the singular, some read ol tyx u P € * (Lchm. Tsch.), which was in- 
troduced probably to agree with v. 15 (De Wet Alf.). — ol irpumx, 
the first men, are the chief-priests and the eldefs in v. 15, except 
that the apxupw mentioned separately here would be one of the 
apXLtptU there. — irapacdXow, as imperfect, shows their impor- 
tunity. 

V. 3. aiTov/xcKoi \dptv, k. t. A., asking for themselves a favor against 
Jam, viz. tltat he would send for him, etc. — cWSpav irotowrcs, mak- 
ing an ambush, arranging for it; see 23, 21. They anticipated 
no obstacle to their plan, and may have already hired their as- 
sassins and pointed out to them the cave or rock whence they 
were to rush forth upon their victim. Compare the note on 
v. 16. 

V. 4. aweKptih), answered, viz. to their second request (see note 
on v. 16). — rrjptlaSatj #c. t. A., that Paul was kept as a prisoner at 
(lit unto) Casarca, as the Jews were aware ; and hence as the 
governor was about to proceed thither, it would be more conven- 
ient to have the trial at that place. The English version, viz. 
that Paid sliould he kept, conveys the idea of a too peremptory re- 
fusal. So decided a tone would have given needless offence. 
Trjp€io'3ai announces a fact rather than a purpose. — cfe Koto-apcta? 
(more correct than & with the dative) opposes tacitly his being 
kept back unto Ccesarea to his removal thence ; not unlike as 
'Aow in 19, 22. 

V. 5. ol SwaToi cv ifuy, the powerful among you, your chief men ; 
not those who are able, who may find it easy or possible to perform 
the journey (Calv. Grot E. V.). Their attendance at the trial 
was imperative, and the magistrate would not speak as if they 
were to consult their convenience merely in such a matter. 
Kuinoel has shown that .lov&uoiv ol oWarot was common among 
the Jews as a designation of their rulers ; see Jos. BelL Jud. 1. 
12. 4 ; 2. 14. 8 and elsewhere. Compare, also, 1 Cor. 1, 26 and 
Rev. 6, 15. Howson, after Meyer, renders those who are compe- 
tent, are authorized to act as prosecutors, but without offering any 
proof of that absolute use of the term. — ifavi should stand be- 
fore cV vpiv, not after it (T. R). 

Vebses 6-12. Paul appeals from Festus to Caesar. 

V. 6. oWptyas, k. t. A., Having now spent not more tJtan eight 
or ten days, i. e. having returned speedily, as he had intimated 
(cv Tax« in v. 4). Instead of ov ttXciovs 6ktw tj Scxa (Grsb. Tsch. 
Mey.) as above, the received text (and so E. V.) reads xActovs i) 
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Scica, more than ten days, as if Festus (8«, adversative, but) had 
not fulfilled his word (v. 4). — rfi $iravptov = Tjj i&p in v. 17. 

V. 7. 7T€pU<m}<T(w, stood around him, not the tribunal (Kuin.) ; 
comp. v€pi ov otto^cktcs in v. 18. — Most manuscripts omit icai-a tov 
HavXov after ^cpovrcs. Teschendorf writes #cara^>°Kr€s ; but others 
defend the simple participle. — The heavy charges (fiapia alri- 
wfjuara) as the defence of the apostle shows (v. 8), were heresy, 
impiety, and treason ; comp. 24, 5. 6. 

V. 9. iK€i . . . . hr iftov, there to be Judged (viz. by the Sanhe- 
drim) before me, i. e. in his presence, while he sfiould preside 
(Mey. De Wet. Wiesl.), and perhaps confirm or reject the decis- 
ion. There are two views as to the import of this proposal. One 
is, that Festus intended merely to transfer the trial from Caesarea 
to Jerusalem ; and the other is, that he wished to change the 
jurisdiction in the case, to surrender Paul to the Jews, and allow 
them to decide whether he was innocent or guilty. The expla- 
nation last stated agrees best with the intimations of the context. 
The reply of the apostle (exrl tov firjfiaTo* .... fcptvccr&u in v. 10), 
and the fact that he proceeds at once to place himself beyond 
the power of Festus, would appear to show that he regarded the 
question (^cXcis, #c. t. A.) as tantamount to being deprived of his 
lights as a Roman citizen. 

V. 10. ctti tov /3rjfiaTos t #c. t. A., before the tribunal of Ccesar am 1 
standing, am under Roman jurisdiction since Festus was the rep- 
resentative of the emperor. The answer of Festus, unto Ccesar 
/tost thou appealed, unto Casar shall thou go (v. 11), is founded on 
the apostle's subsequent Kaurapa iirucaXovfuu, and is not proof 
( Wdsth.) that Paul viewed himself as " already standing in his 
own resolve before Casa/s judgment-seat." — ov .... Kplvca-Scu, 
where I ought to be judged (present), to be having my trial ; as 
matter of right (8cl), not because it is God's will (comp. v. 24 
and 24, 19). — u>? #c<u ov koXXlov &riyowKci?, as also tJiou perccivest 
better, i. e. than to make such a proposal ; comp. 24, 22. W. k 
35. 4. Such a comparative is very convenient as suggesting 
something which it might be less courteous to express (Wdsth). 
After hearing the charges against Paul, and his reply to them, 
Festus knew that the prisoner was entitled to be set free, instead 
of giving him up to a tribunal where his accusers were to be his 
judges. The temporizing Roman confesses in v. 18 that Paul 
was right in imputing to him such a violation of his convic- 
tions. 

V. 1 1. ct ovv aSucw, if therefore lam unjust, guilty, i. e. in conse- 
quence of past wrong-doing. The verb expresses here the result 
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of an act, instead of the act itself. See W. i 40. 2. c. yap in the 
common text (for in E. V.) is incorrect The clause is illative 
with reference to the assumption (v. 9) that the Jews might find 
him guilty. Some combine the present and past in £&*£, and 
render if I have done and am doing wrong. See K. ♦ 255. R 1. — 
#cat a£tov . . . . rt defines the degree of guilt If it was such that 
he deserved to die, he was willing to die. — dov&v cow <h = d 
ov&cv i<m tovtwv a. 

V. 12. orvAAaXipras /ura rov ovfifiovXun), having spoken with the 
council, i. e. Ihe assessors or judges (wap€§p<*, consiliarU) who as* 
sisted him at the trial. It was customary for the proconsul, or his 
substitute, to choose a number of men whose office it was to aid 
him in the administration of justice. The proconsul himself pre- 
sided, but was bound to consult his assessors, and to decide in 
accordance with the views of the majority. See Geib's Ge- 
schichte, p. 243 sq. The subject of consultation in this instance, 
doubtless, was whether the appeal should be allowed or refused. 
Writers on Roman law inform us that the provincial magistrates 
had a certain discretionary power in this respect An appeal to 
the emperor was not granted in every case. It was necessary to 
consider the nature of the* accusation, and also the amount of 
evidence which supported it. Some offences were held to be so 
enormous as to exclude the exercise of this right ; and when the 
crime was not of this character, the evidence of guilt might be 
so palpable as to demand an immediate and final decision.-— 
Kaurapa cirococAiprai is declarative (not a question as in E. V.) and 
repeats Paul's last word before the consultation, for the purpose 
of attaching to it the verdict. — ctti Kaurapa iropcvarj, unto Ccesar 
shall thou go, be sent, announces the ready conclusion in regard 
to the present appeal. I perceive no severity in this answer 
(Bng.), beyond that of the abrupt official form. The prisoner is 
told that the government would carry out his appeal, and take 
measures to convey him to Rome ; see on 27, 1. 

Verses 13-22. Festus confers with Agrippa concerning Paul 

V. 13. 17/xcptuv, #c. t. X., certain days being past since the appeal. 
— 'Aypiinras 6 /WiXcvs. This Agrippa was a son of the Agrippa 
whose tragical end has been related in 12, 20-24. At his father's 
death, as he was considered too young to succeed him on the 
throne, Judea was committed again to the government of procu- 
rators. He passed his early life at Rome. In A. D. 50, on the 
death of Herod, his uncle, he received the sovereignty of Chalcis, 
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and in A. D. 53 the dominions of Philip, and Lysanias (Luke 
3, 1), at which time he assumed the title of king. In the yeai 
A. D. 55 Nero added to his possessions a part of Galilea and 
Perea. He died, after a reign of nearly fifty years, in A. D. 100. 
It will be observed that, although Luke in this passage styles 
Agrippa a king, he does not style him king of Judea ; whereas, 
in speaking of his father (12, 1 sq.), he not only applies to him 
this title, but mentions an instance of his exercise of the regal 
power at Jerusalem. The facts stated above show how perfectly 
this distinction conforms to the circumstances of the case. — 
Btpvucrj. Bernice was the eldest daughter of Agrippa the First, 
and a sister of Drusilla (24, 24). She was noted for her beauty 
and her profligacy. Luke's accuracy in introducing her at this 
stage of the history is worthy of remark. After a brief marriage 
with her first husband, she became the wife of Herod, her uncle, 
king of Chalcis, and on his death remained for a time with Agrip- 
pa her brother. She was suspected of living with him in a crim- 
inal manner. Her third marriage with Polemon, king of Cilicia, 
she soon dissolved, and returned to her brother, not long before 
the death of the Emperor Claudius. She could have been with 
Agrippa, therefore, in the time of Festus, as Luke represents in 
our narrative. Her subsequent connection with Vespasian and 
Titus made her name familiar to the Roman writers. Several 
of them, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Juvenal, either mention her 
expressly or allude to her. — Acnrcuro/icvoi rbv ttjorov, in order to 
salute Festus. It was their visit of congratulation. Agrippa, 
being a vassal of the Romans, came to pay his respects to this 
new representative of the power on which he was dependent 

V. 15. €V€^>dvuTavy informed, i. e. judicially, brought accusation ; 
comp. v. 2; 24, 1. — oItov/jlohh .... Sucqv, asking for themselves 
justice against him. The idea of condemnation lies in kclt avrov, 
not in huctjv. Teschendorf decides against Karabuajv. 

V. 16. In v. 3 the request of the Jews was that Paul might 
be brought to Jerusalem ; and in that case the accusers and the 
accused would have met face to face. Hence the reply of Fes- 
tus here, in order to warrant his objection, must relate to a differ- 
ent proposal, viz. that he would condemn Paul at once (see v. 
24) and in his absence. On his declaring that as a Roman mag- 
istrate he could not be guilty of such injustice, the Jews, as it 
would seem, changed their tactics. If it was so that the parties 
must confront each other, they asked then that he would sum- 
mon the prisoner to Jerusalem and have him tried there. But 
this second request was a mere pretence. They knew the weak- 

50 
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ncss of their cause too well to await the result of a trial, and 
wanted only to secure an opportunity to waylay and kill the apos- 
tle on the road. The two proposals may have been made at dif- 
ferent times ; so that in the interval they could have begun the 
ambuscade (as intimated in v. 3), believing that though baffled 
in their first attempt they could not fail in the second. — on 
.... *P<i>fuu'ois, tluit it is not a custom for Romans, if it was for 
Jews. The article (E. V.) obscures the opposition. — avSpwrov 
(as generic) declares the rule to be universal. The claim to this 
impartiality was a human right in the eye of the Roman law. — 
cts awwkeiav after avSpamov (T. R. and hence E. V.) is unapproved. 

V. 18. -TTcpl ov, around whom, belongs to oto^cktcs (comp. v. 7), 
not to br€<l>€pov, against whom (E. V.). The antecedent of ov is 
avSpa, not the remoter /3i}/juitos. — alrtav, SC. tovtcdv. — a»v (= a by 
attraction) wcvdow, which I was suspecting, i. e. some capital of- 
fence, as treason, murder, or the like. 

V. 1 9. ir£pl t^s i&'as oWt&u/xovw, concerning their own religion ; 
not superstition. Compare the note on oWi&u/iot'eoTcpovs in 17, 
22. Agrippa was known to be a zealous Jew, and Festus would 
not have been so uncourteous as to describe his faith by an offen- 
sive term. iStas refers not to the subordinate ov, his own, viz. 
Paul's, but to Karrflopoii the leading subject — ircpt twos liycroS, 
#c. t. X., concerning a certain Jesus, etc. As to Luke's candor in 
recording this contemptuous remark, see note on 18, 15. 

V. 20. diropov/uicvos, perplexed, uncertain, as Festus may have 
said with truth, but could not honestly assign as the motive for 
his proposal ; see v. 9 above. — cfe rr/y ircpl tovtov faqrrio-w, in regard 
to tJie dispute concerning this one, viz. Jesus (v. 19) ; not this mat' 
ter ; as if it were neuter. But the best reading is jrcpl rovnav, 
concerning these things, viz. in relation to their religion and the 
resurrection of Jesus. 

V. 21. rov 8c TLavXov, #c. t. X., But Paul having appealed (and so 
demanded) tliat he should be kept in Roman custody, instead of 
being tried at Jerusalem. — cfc rr/y rov 2e/?a<rrov Siayraxru', with a 
view to Vie examination of Augustus. The Senate conferred this 
title on Octavius in the first instance ; but it was given also to 
his successors. — eVcXcwa .... avrov, / commanded tliat lie should 
still be kept (infinitive present) at Caesarea. In Trjpr)$rp>ai just 
before, the time is entirely subordinate to the act. — cW ov h-c/a^u 
avrov, until I shall send him ( T. R.) ; but the surer word is avo- 
irc/A^a), shall send up (Lchm. Tsch. Mey.); comp. Luke 23, 7. 11. 
Festus would intimate that he was waiting only until a vessel 
should sail for Italy. 
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V. 22. iPovkoprp k<u ovro9, I myself also could wish, i. e. were 
it possible. The Greeks employed the imperfect indicative to 
express a present wish which the speaker regarded, or out of 
courtesy affected to regard, as one that could not be realized. 
Compare Rom. 9, 3; Gal. 4, 20. W. $ 41. 2; S. ♦ 138. 3; K. i 
259. R. 6. It is less correct to understand the wish as one long 
entertained. 



Verses 23-27. Paul is brought be/ore Agrippa, 

V. 23. /irra TroXkrp ^airacrias, with much pomp, display, which 
consisted partly in their personal decorations (comp. 12, 21), and 
partly in the retinue which attended them. — cfe to aKpoarypiov, 
unto the place of audience, which the article represents as the cus- 
tomary one (Olsh.), or as the one to which they repaired on this 
occasion (Mey.). — avv roU x<Aiapxot?, with the chiUarchs, the com- 
manders of the cohorts stationed at CaBsarea, which were five 
in number (Jos. Bell. Jud. 3. 4. 2). Compare the note on 27, 1. 

V/24. The procurator could say irav to vAj^o? tw *Iov&ludv, all 
the multitude of the Jews, because he had reason to know that the 
Jewish rulers (v. 2. 15) who had demanded the death of Paul 
represented the popular feeling. Meyer suggests that a crowd 
may have gone with them to the procurator and enforced their 
application by clamoring for the same object — cvcrvxoV pot, inter- 
ceded (in its bad sense here) with me, against him. A genitive 
or dative may follow this verb. — Some manuscripts read &jv 
avrov, and others avrov (jqv ; and so, in the next verse, some read 
Savarov avrov, and others avrov Savdrov. Such transpositions, 
which have no effect on the sense, show how unimportant are 
many of the various readings of the sacred text. — bnfiouvres, 
crying against him, etc.; see on v. 15. — /xiyicm. A qualification 
like this in a negative sentence requires a compound, containing 
the ftij or ovk which precedes. K. ♦ 318. 6 ; B. $ 148. 6. — Ixpiya, 
I decided, viz. at the time of the trial when he appealed. The 
perfect (E. V.) is less accurate than the aorist. 

V. 26. w€pl ov, k. t. A., Concerning whom I have nothing sure, 
definite, to write to the sovereign. In such cases of appeal it was 
necessary to transmit to the emperor a written account of the 
offence charged as having been committed, and also of all the 
judicial proceedings that may have taken place in relation to it 
Documents of this description were called apostoli, or Utera dimis- 
sorue. — Kvplu is the Greek for dominus. The writer's accuracy 
should be remarked here. It would have been a mistake to have 
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applied this term to the emperor a few years earlier than this. 
Neither Augustus nor Tiberius would allow himself to be called 
dominus, because it implied the relation of master and slave. 
The appellation had now come into use as one of the imperial 
titles. — <rx& ti ypdxj/u), may have what (future) / shall wriie ; not 
Tt ypdipat (T. R.), what to write (E. V.). Some repeat &cr<f>akk 
after « (Mey.), which is not necessary. Meyer leaves out the 
ellipsis in his new edition. 

V. 27. aXaycfv yap /kh. Bok€l, For it appears to me absurd. It 
was illegal, too ; but Festus thinks of the act as being a violation, 
not so much of the law, as of the propriety which dictated the 
law. — iriftircvni, sc. two, #c. t. X., that any one (De Wet.) sending a 
prisoner should not also signify the charges (not crimes) against 
him. Some would make vifivovra the subject of oTjfiavax, without 
any ellipsis. K. ♦ 238, R. 2. e. Some supply fyl as the subject 
It is more forcible in such a case to state the general rule or prin- 
ciple which controls the particular instance. — Josephus (Bell. Jud. 
2. 14. 1) describes Festus as a reasonable man, who was not des- 
titute of a regard for justice and the laws, and who approved him- 
self to such of the Jews as were willing to submit to any foreign 
rule. What Luke relates of him shows him to be worthy of this 
encomium. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Verses 1-23. PauCs Speech before Agrippa. 

V. 1. This speech of the apostle is similar to that which he 
delivered on the stairs of the castle (22, 1 sq.). The main topic 
is the same in each, viz. the wonderful circumstances of his con- 
version ; but in this instance he recounts them, not so much for 
the purpose of asserting his personal innocence, as of vindicating 
the divine origin of his commission, and the truth of the message 
proclaimed by him. So far from admitting that he had been un- 
faithful to Judaism, he claims that his Christian faith realized the 
true idea of the religion taught in the Old Testament. On the 
former occasion, " he addressed the infuriated populace, and made 
his defence against the charges with which he was hotly pressed, 
of profaning the temple and apostatizing from the Mosaic law. 
He now passes by these accusations, and, addressing himself 
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to a more intelligent and dispassionate hearer, he takes the 
highest ground, and holds himself up as the apostle and messen- 
ger of God. With this view, therefore, he paints in more strik- 
ing colors the awful scene of his conversion, and repeats more 
minutely that heavenly call which was impossible for him to dis- 
obey (v. 19), and in obeying which, though he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his countrymen (v. 21), he continued to receive the 
divine support (v. 22)." Humphry, p. 192. — bnTpiwerai . . . . 
Xcyccv. It is Agrippa who gives the permission to speak, because 
as he was the guest on this occasion and a king, he presides by 
right of courtesy ; comp. 21, 40. — &Tciva$ rip \cipa, having stretched 
forth the hand, is the same as icarao-curas tq KttpL in 13, 16 (comp. 21, 
40), and Karao-cura? rrjv \ ( H )a m 19, 33. The gesture was the more 
courteous, because the attention asked for was certain from the 
known curiosity of the hearers. On the arm which Paul raised 
hung one of the chains, to which he alludes in v. 29. 

V. 2. xnro lou&ucov, by Jews, without the article (comp. 22, 30) 
because he would represent the accusation as purely Jewish in its 
character. The best manuscripts omit tw before the proper 
name. — /WiAcv. For Agrippa' s claim to the title, see on 25, 13. 
— Some copies place im <rov after /uAxapiov, others after AiroXayeZcr- 
9ai. The first is the best position, because it secures a stronger 
emphasis to the pronoun (Grsb. Tsch.). — The object of rjyrjfuu is 
the same as the subject, but the latter, which is more prominent, 
controls the case of /utcXXwv. This verb is perfect, have thougJu ; 
not think (E. V.). Paul distinguishes the tenses in Phil. 3, 
7.8. 

V. 3. /iaWra, especially, rendered namely in the older versions 
(Tynd. Cran. Gen.) states why Paul was so eminently fortunate ; 
not how much Agrippa knew. — yvdxrrqv ovra <rc, since thou art 
expert, lit. a knower. The accusative is anacoluthic, instead of 
the genitive (Mey. Win. Rob.). W. $ 32. 7. Some explain it as 
an instance of the accusative absolute ; but we have no clear 
example of that construction in the New Testament o^aXfiovs 
in Eph. 1, 18, has been cited as an example of it, but stands 
really in apposition with Trvcvfia, or depends on Son;. Beza's un- 
authorized ciSok (whence " knowing " in E. V.) obviates the irreg- 
ularity. The Rabbinic writers l speak of Agrippa as having ex- 
celled in a knowledge of the law. As the tradition which they 
follow could not have flowed from this passage, it confirms the 
representation here by an unexpected agreement — Kara 'Iov&u- 

1 Sepp gives the testimonies in his Das Leben Christi, Vol. IV. p. 138. 
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ovs, among Jews, of whom we are led to think as existing in dif- 
ferent places. W. $ 53. d. — &0, therefore. In the presence of 
such a judge, he proposes to speak at length, and requests a 
patient hearing. 

V. 4. ofo, therefore, i. e. encouraged thus he will proceed. The 
apostle enters here on his defence — Ik vt&rqros, from youth. See 
on 22, 3. — air &pxr}<;,from the beginning, refers to the same period 
of his life, but marks it more strongly as an early period. It will 
be observed that, while the apostle repeats this idea in the suc- 
cessive clauses, he brings forward in each case a new circum- 
stance in connection with it He states, first, how long the Jews 
had known him ; secondly, where they had known him so long 
(cv T<j> Vhu fiov cv 'Icpoo-oXv/xois) ; and, thirdly, what (ori Kara rrjv 
&Kpip€<jTarqv atp€<nv, k. t. A.) they had known of him so long and 
in that place. 

V. 5. TTpoywiSxTKovTVi fi€, knotting me before (i. e. the present 
time). — €ov ^cXokti fiaprvpuv, if they would be willing to testify, as 
he had not the confidence in their honesty to expect — on Kara 
rrpr aKpifooTarqv aXp€<nv y that according to the strictest sect in regard 
both to doctrine and manner of life. See 22, 3. Josephus de- 
scribes this peculiarity of the Pharisees in similar language: 
€var€J3ioT€pov ctvou twv oAAcov kolL tovs vo/aov? aKpij3€<TT€pov a<f>rryclcr&ai 
(Bell. Jud. 1. 5. 2). on reaches back to faun. 

V. 6. kcu vvv, and note, compares his present with his former 
position. If his rigor as a Pharisee had been a merit in the eyes 
of the Jews, his hope as a Christian was merely that of the true 
Israel, and should as little be imputed to him as a crime. — rip 

irpos tows 7raTcpas rjyuuiv crrayycAtas ytvoficvrf;, of the promise (i. e. of a 

Messiah) made unto our fathers (Kuin. Olsh. De Wet. Mey.). 
The same expression occurs in Paul's discourse at Antioch (13, 
32), where it is said that God fulfilled the promise, or showed it to 
be fulfilled, by raising up Jesus from the dead. See the note on 
that passage. Compare 28, 20. — cfe ty, unto which, viz. the prom- 
ise, its accomplishment This is the natural antecedent and not 
the remoter ikwiSi. — Ba^€Ka<f>v\ov (.= t<us &o3c#ca <f>v\ai<; in James 
1,1) exists only here, but is formed after the analogy of other 
compounds from SwScKa. The Jewish nation consisted of those 
who were descended from the twelve tribes ; which fact justifies 
the expression historically, though the twelve tribes had now lost 
their separate existence. — iv c/crcvcta, with earnestness. See on 
lKTivrj<; in 12, 5. The noun is a later Grecism. Lob. Phryn. p. 311. 
Such forms help us to fix the age of the New Testament writings. 
— vvKra koI rjfiipav Xarp€vov, worshiping night and day. This was 
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a phrase which denoted Jiabitual worship, especially as connected 
with fasting and prayer. See Luke 1, 75; 2, 37 ; 18, 1 ; 1 Thess. 
5, 17 ; 1 Tim. 5, 5. 

V. 7. ircpt i}s &7rt8os eytcaXovfjuu, concerning which hope I am ac- 
cused. The apostle means to say, that he was accused of main- 
taining that this hope of a Messiah had been accomplished in 
Jesus, and had been accomplished in him because God raised him 
from the dead. The presence of the latter idea in the mind of 
the apostle leads to the interrogation in the next verse. — 'Ayptmra 
after /WiAcv has decisive evidence against it — xmb *Iov&uW, by 
Jews, is reserved to the end of the sentence, in order to state # 
more strongly the inconsistency of such an accusation from such 
a source. Here, too, the article (E. V.) weakens the sense, and 
is incorrect 

V. 8. ti is printed in some editions as a separate question : 
What ? Is it judged incredible ? Other editions connect ti with 
the verb : Why is it judged incredible ? Griesbach, Kuinoel, De 
Wette, Howson, and others, prefer the first mode ; Knapp, Hahn, 
Meyer, Teschendorf, and others, prefer the second mode. The 
latter appears to me more agreeable to the calm energy of the 
apostle's manner. " It is decisive against the other view," says 
Meyer in his last edition, " that ti alone was not so used ; the ex- 
pression would be ri yap, ri c&v, or ti 8c." The examples of ti as 
interrogative in Rom. 3, 3. 9; 6, 15 and Phil. 1, 18 agree with this 
criticism. — v/uv extends the inquiry to all who were present 
The speaker uses the singular number when he addresses Agrip- 
pa personally; see v. 2. 3. 27. — ct 6 3cos, *. t. A., if God raises the 
dead; where ci is not for on, but presents the assertion as one 
that the sceptic might controvert. — iy*Lpu is present because it 
expresses a characteristic act. The resurrection of Jesus was 
past, but illustrated a permanent attribute or power on the part 
of God. 

V. 9. This verse is illative, with reference to the preceding 
question, fyw /xcv ofo, i" indeed, therefore, i. e. in consequence of 
a spirit of incredulity, like that of others. — c8o£d ipavrQ,. I seemed 
to myself, thought The pronoun opposes his own to another and 
higher judgment This same act in which Paul gloried at the 
time, appeared to him as the crime of his life after he became a 
Christian. In 1 Cor. 15, 9 he declares that he " was the least of 
the apostles, that he was not meet to be called an apostle, be- 
cause he persecuted the church of God." — irpos to ovo/xa 'Iiyo-ov, 
against the name of Jesus ; comp. rrpos in Luke 23, 12. — woXXa ivav- 
Tia, many things hostile. 
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V. 10. o refers to the collective idea in wotea tvavria. — *a) 
connects hrou/pa with c8o£d. — Kal 7roAAous, k. t. X., adds the facts 
in illustration of what was stated in general terms. — rw ayuuv, 
the saints, is no doubt a chosen word here. It does not occur in 
Luke's account of the apostle's conversion (9, 1 sq.). Paul him- 
self avoids it in his speech to the Jews (22, 4 sq.) who were so 
sensitive in regard to any claim of merit in behalf of the Chris- 
tians. " But here before Agrippa, where there was no such need 
of caution, the apostle indulges his own feelings, by giving them 
a title of honor which aggravates his own guilt" Birks, p. 327. 
— eyo), emphatic. The imprisoning was the speaker's act. — The 
common text omits iv before <£iAaxcu9, I shut up unto prisons, 
which would be an instance of the local dative sometimes found 
after verbs compounded with Kara. See Bernh. Synt p. 243. 
But Griesbach, Teschendorf, and others, allege good authority for 
reading cv <f>v\axaU, which would be the ordinary construction ; 
comp. Luke 3, 20. — irapa rtav ipxupinsv. See the note on 9, 2. — 
ayaipovfjL€vwv .... i/nj^>ov, and as they (which refers to ayuDv as a 
class, not to all those imprisoned) were put to death, I brought or 
cast my vote against Oiem, i. e. encouraged, approved the act (Bng. 
Kuin. De Wet Mey.) ; comp. awcttSoKuv in 22, 20. Some insist 
on the literal sense of the phrase, and infer from it that Paul was 
a member of the Sanhedrim, and voted with the other judges to 
put the Christians to death. But the Jews required, as a general 
rule, that those who held this office should be men of years ; and 
Paul at the time of Stephen's martyrdom, could hardly have at- 
tained the proper age. It is said, too, on the authority of the 
later Jewish writers, that one of the necessary qualifications for 
being chosen into the Sanhedrim was that a man should be the 
father of a family, because he who is a parent may be expected 
to be merciful ; a relation which, from the absence of any allusion 
to it in the apostle's writings, we have every reason to believe 
that he never sustained. The expression itself affords but slight 
proof that Paul was a voter in the Sanhedrim. i/^x>9, a stone 
used as a ballot, like our " suffrage," signified also opinion, assent, 
and accompanied various verbs, as rt^evcu and jearo^epcu', as mean- 
ing to think, judge, sanction, with a figurative allusion only to the 
act of voting. Plato uses the term often in that sense. See R. 
and P. Lex., p. 2576. — airwv agrees with the intimation of other 
passages (8, 3 ; 9, 1 ; 22, 4), that Stephen was not the only vic- 
tim whose blood was shed at this time. 

V. 1 1 . Kal Kara, iraxra^ k. t. X., and punishing them often through* 
out all tlie synagogues in the different places where he pursued 
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his work of persecution. See 22, 19. " The chief rulers of the 
synagogues," says Biscoe (p. 81), "being also the judges of the 
people in -many cases, especially those which regarded religion 
(comp. on 9, 2), chose to give sentence against offenders, and see 
their sentence executed in the synagogue. Persons were always 
scourged in the presence of the judges (Vitr. de Synag. Vett p. 
177). For punishment being designed ' in tcrrorem/ what more 
likely to strike the mind with awe, and (Jeter men from falling 
into the like errors, than to have it executed in their religious as- 
semblies, and in the face of the congregation ? Our Lord fore- 
told that his disciples should be scourged in the synagogues 
(Matt 10, 17 ; 23, 34), and we learn here that Paul was an in- 
strument in fulfilling this prediction, having beaten them that 
believed in every synagogue." — yjvaynaiov ^Xaxr^fUiv, I was con* 
straining them (i. e. urged them by threats and torture) to blas- 
pheme, viz. Jesus, or the gospel ; comp. 13, 45 ; James 2, 7. The 
imperfect states the object, not the result of the act That, 
among the many who suffered this violence, every one preserved 
his fidelity, it would be unreasonable to affirm. We learn from 
Pliny's letter to Trajan (Lib. X. 97), that heathen persecutors 
applied the same test which Saul adopted, for the purpose of as- 
certaining who were truly Christians. "Propositus est libellus 
sine auctore, multorum nomina continens ; qui negarent se esse 
Christianos aut fuisse, quum praeeunte me deos appellarent et 
imagini tuae (quam propter hoc jusseram cum simulacris nurai- 
num adferri) thure ac vino supplicarent, prasterea maledicerent 
Christo ; quorum nihil cogi posse dicuntur qui sunt rcvera Chris- 
tianu" — co)9 kcu ci5 ras e£a> iroAa?, as far as even unto foreign cities, 
as those would be called which were out of Judea. Among these 
Luke and Paul single out Damascus, because a train of such 
events followed the apostle's expedition to that city. 

V. 12. cv 0I9 to*, in which also, while intent on this object; 
comp. cv 0I9 in 24, 18. koi, so common in Luke after the rela- 
tive, some of the best copies omit here. — ifawrias and cViT/xwri}* 
strengthen each other ; he had ample power to execute, his com- 
mission. 

V. 13. rjiitpas /xcot/9, at midday. " fianf ^/x«pa, pro meridie com- 
munis dialecti est, at fUcrov ^/xepa9, aut ix€(rqyfipia (22, 6) elegan- 
tiora." See Lob. ad Phryn. p. 55. — Kara rrjv 6&>v, along the way 
(Mey. Rob.) ; not on the way (De Wet). — For /t*c after irquAcifi- 
^rcu', see on 9, 3. — For tow <jvv Ifioi iropcvopcvov*;, those journeying 
with me, see on 22, 9. 

V. 14 iravTusv . . . . cfe rrfv yrjv, And we all having fallen down 

51 
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upon Vie earthy from the effect of terror, not as an act of rever- 
ence ; comp. 9, 4 ; 22, 17. In regard to the alleged inconsistency 
between this statement and curn/jccto-ai' in 9, 7, see the note on 
that passage. — o-pcXrjpov o-ot irpo? Kcvrpa XoktU^w, It is hard for thee 
to kick against goads. The meaning is, that his opposition to the 
cause and will of Christ must be unavailing ; the continuance of 
it would only bring injury and ruin on himself. Wetstein has 
produced examples of this proverb from both Greek and Latin 
writers. Euripides (Bacch. v. 791) applies it as here: Svjjlov- 
ficvos irpos Kcvrpa Aa#cTt£o(fu, Svrp-os <ov &<j». Terence (Phorm. 1. 2. 
27) employs it thus : " Num quae inscitia est, Advorsum stimu- 
lum calces ?" Plautus (4. 2. 55) has it in this form : " Si stimulos 
pugnis caedis, manibus plus dolet" The Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. 
2. 173 explains the origin of the expression : rj & rpoinj &xb rwv 

fiowv • tu>v yap ol araKTOt Kara, rrjv y€topytav «ccvrpc{d/xcvoi inro rov apovy- 

TO$ 9 XaKTL^OV(TL TO KtVTpOV KCU fJUlWoV 7r\rjTTOVT(lt. The Same Or a 

similar proverb must have been current among the Hebrews, 
though this is the only instance of it found in the Scriptures. 
The common plough in the East at present has but one handle. 
The same person, armed with a goad six or eight feet long, holds 
the plough and drives his team at the same time. As the driver 
follows the oxen, therefore, instead of being at their side as with 
us, and applies the goad from that position, a refractory animal of 
course would kick against the sharp iron when pierced with it 
In early times the Greeks and Romans used a plough of the like 
construction. 

V. 16. cfe tovto prepares the mind for what follows ; see on 
9, 21. — yap shows that the command to arise was equivalent to 
assuring him that he had no occasion for such alarm (v. 14) ; the 
object of the vision was to summon him to a new and exalted 
sphere of effort. — irpox€ipUr<ur$ai o-c xnrqperqv, to appoint thee at a 
minister^ call him to his destined work. The antecedent purpose 
must be sought in the nature of the act, rather than in the verb. 
See on 3, 20. — Understand tovtw after ftdprvpa as the attracting 
antecedent of wv. — a>v tc 6^^o-o/xat cot is an unusual construction. 
The best solution is, that &v stands for a, as a sort of explanatory 
accusative (K. k 279. 7) : as to which, or = oV o, on account of which 
(Mcy.), I will appear unto thee. See W. $ 39. 3. 1. Many com- 
mentators assign an active sense to o<^i}crofuu: which I will cause 
thee to see or know. This use of the verb has no warrant either 
in classic or Hellenistic Greek. 

V. 17. i£aipovfjL€vos .... ifhwv, delivering thee from the people, 
i. e. of the Jews (see on 10, 2), and the heathen. For this sense 
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of the participle, see 7, 10 ; 12, 1 1 ; 23, 27. Such a promise was 
conditional from the nature of the case. It pledged to him the 
security which he needed for the accomplishment of his work 
until his work was done. Some render e^dcpov/xcvo? ore, selecting 
thee, so as to find here the idea of o-kcOo? £K\oyrp in 9, 15 (Kuin. 
Hnr. Rob. Hws.). This interpretation would suit rov Xaov, but, as 
De Wette and Meyer remark, it is inappropriate to iw ifhwv. 
Paul was not one of the heathen, and could not be said to be 
chosen from them. — ck ovs, unto whom, refers to both the nouns, 
which precede. — The correct text inserts fyi before ore, and 
omits vvv. — AirooTfXXw is present, I send, because his ministry 
is to begin at once. 

V. 18. It is important to obseve the relation of the different 
clauses to each other, &voi(ai 6<f>$a\fLovs avriov, to open Hieir eyes, 
states the object of awoarcXXta. — rov i-mxrrptyai, that itiey may turn, 
derives its subject from aviw. The verb is intransitive (see v. 
20 ; 14, 15) ; not active, in order to turn them (E. V.). This clause 
states the designed effect of the illumination which they should 
receive. — rov Aa/?ctv, k. t. X., that they may obtain forgiveness of 
sins, expresses the direct object of the second infinitive and the 
ultimate object of the first. — For kXtjoov cV rots rryuxa-fUvoK, an in- 
heritance among tlie sanctified, see the note on 20, 32. — irtbret rjj 
cfc €fx€, by faith on me, our English translators and some others 
join with rryuurncvou; ; but the words specify evidently the condi- 
tion by which believers obtain the pardon of sin and an interest 
in the heavenly inheritance, Trytcurpivots is added merely to in- 
dicate the spiritual nature of the kXtjoov. 

V. 19. o^cv, whence, accordingly, i. e. having been so instructed, 
and in such a manner. — ovk €y€v6firjy dTrci^iys, / proved not disobe- 
dient, affirms the alacrity of his response to the call more strongly 
than if the mode of expression had been positive, instead of neg- 
ative. dir€iSrp: attaches itself to the personal idea of oWac-ip, and 
demands that element in the meaning of the word. The service 
required of him and so promptly rendered evidently was that he 
should preach the gospel to Jews and Gentiles (v. 17). It is im- 
possible to reconcile such intimations with the idea that the 
apostle after this remained for years inactive in Arabia, or spent 
the time there in silent meditation and the gradual enlargment 
of his views of the Christian system. I cannot agree with Dr. 
Davidson, that " Paul was not a preacher of the gospel in Arabia, 
but went through a process of training there, for the purpose of 
preaching it." See his Introduction, II. p. 80. — ry ovpavua oirra- 
o-Ca, the heavenly vision, manifestation of the Saviour's person ; 
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comp. Luke 1, 22; 24, 23; 2 Cor. 12, 1. See the note on 
9,7. 

V. 20. toU tv Aayxao-K(3 irp&rw, to those in Damascus first, as 
stated in 9, 20, and implied in Gal. 1, 17. — 'Icpoo-oXvpots with br 
repeated, in Jerusalem; hardly unto as a direct dative (Mey.). — 
cfc 71-ao-av, k. r. A.., and unto (i. e. with a union of the local idea 
with the personal, the inhabitants of) all the region of Judea; 
comp. tt7n/yyc4Aai/ cfe rrjv ic6\w in Luke 8, 34. Meyer extends tow 
from the other clause into tins : and unto those througJiout all tlie 
region. But in his last edition he gives up this analysis and ap- 
proves the other. — The apostle during his labors in Syria and 
Cilicia, after his first visit to Jerusalem, was as yet unknown in 
person to the churches of Judea. See Gal. 1, 22. Hence he 
must have preached there, as intimated in this passage, at a later 
period. lie could have done so when he went thither at the 
time of the famine (see on 11, 30) or while he was at Jerusalem 
between his first and second mission to the heathen (18, 22). — 
a£ta t^9 /x€Tavoui9 ^pya, deeds worthy of repentance, such as showed 
that they were changed in heart and life. Zeller charges that 
Paul would not have spoken so, because his doctrine was that of 
justification by faith alone. The answer is that in Paul's sys- 
tem good works are the necessary evidence of such faith, and 
further, that irurrci rg cfc c/xc above (v. 18) shows that he adhered 
fully on this occasion to his well-known doctrinal view. — irpaa- 
crovras deserts the case of c^vco-iv and agrees with avrovs as the 
suppressed subject of the verbs. 

V. 22. brucovpia? .... $€ov, Having therefore obtained assistance 
from God; since exposed to such dangers in the fulfilment of 
his ministry (hriip&vro 8uix£ipura<r9ai in v. 21) he must otherwise 
have perished. The assistance was an inference (ow) from his 
present safety. — napTvpoftcvos /xucp<5 tc kcu /*cyaAo>, testifying to both 
small and great (Rev. 11, 18 ; 13, 16 ; 19, 5) ; not young and old 
(8, 10). The phrase admits either sense, but the more obvious 
distinction here is that of rank, not of age. The grace of God 
is impartial ; the apostle declared it without respect of persons. 
It is uncertain whether this is the correct participal or the re- 
ceived fiapTvpovfi<vo<s. The latter would mean attested, approved, 
both by small and great (Bretsch. Mey.) ; comp. 6, 3 ; 10, 22 ; 16, 2. 
It is objected that the sense with the latter reading is impossi- 
ble, because Paul was so notoriously despised and persecuted by 
Jews and heathen (Alf.). But the meaning might be that though 
not openly approved he had received that verdict at the bar of 
their consciences ; he had not failed to commend himself and his 
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doctrine to every man's better judgment The avowal would 
imply no more than Paul affirms to be true of all who preach 
faithfully the system of truth which he preached ; see 2 Cor. 4, 2. 
Some render uapTvpovuwos as middle, bearing witness, instead 
of passive ; but confessedly without any example of that use. 
Knapp, Hahn, Teschendorf, Baumgarten, and others, approve of 
fiaprvp6fjL€vo^. It has no less support than the other word, and 
affords an easier explanation. 

V. 23. This part of the sentence attaches itself to Acyu>v rather 
than to fitXX6vr<av ylv€cr$cu. — ci ira&qrb? 6 Xpurros, if the Messiah 
can suffer (jmssibiUs in Vulg.), not so much as a possibility of his 
nature, as one of the conditions of his office, i e. would be ap- 
pointed or allowed to suffer, and so could be subject to infirmity, 
pain, death. Verbals in tos express possibility and correspond to 
Latin adjectives in His. B. ♦ 103. N. 2. The apostle, as I under- 
stand, approaches the question on the Jewish side of it, not on 
the Christian ; and that was, whether the Messiah, being such as 
many of the Jews expected, could suffer ; not whether he must 
suffer, in order to fulfil the Scriptures, ei presents the points as 
questions which he was wont to discuss. Many of the Jews 
overlooked or denied the suffering character of the Messiah, and 
stumbled fatally at the gospel because (their otcovSoAov) it re- 
quired them te accept a crucified Redeemer. Some make ci = 
on, that, i. e. the sign of a moderated assertion. — 6 Xpwros, tJie 
Messiah as such ; not a personal name here. — irp&ros c£ dmora- 
orcux vcKpwv = irpamrroxo? Ik tw vcx/mov in Col. 1, 18. If Moses 
and the prophets foretold that the Messiah would suffer, die, and 
rise from the dead, it followed that Jesus was the promised Sav- 
iour of men, and the author of eternal life to those who believe 
on him. The apodosis (jUXXtt *arayyc\Xcu', #c. t. A.) depends log- 
ically on the protasis (ci TraJhjros, ct irp&ros, k. t. A.). 

Verses 24-29. The answer of Paul to Festus. 

V. 24 Tavra refers more especially to the words last spoken 
(Mey.), and not in the same degree to the entire speech (De 
Wet.). The idea of a resurrection, which excited the ridicule 
of the Athenians (17, 32), appeared equally absurd to the Roman 
Festus, and he could listen with patience no longer. It is evi- 
dent that rovnav in v. 26 has reference to l£ dyacrrao-co* vucpStv in 
v. 23, and the intermediate Tavra would not be likely to turn the 
mind to a different subject — forokayovutvov may be present, be- 
cause Festus interposed before Paul had finished his defence 
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(Mey.). — iteyaXg rjj <f>(i)vfi. See on 14, 10. The "loud voice" 
was the effect of his surprise and astonishment. — /uuvy, thou art 
mad, which he says earnestly, not in jest (Olsh.), because it real- 
ly appeared to him that Paul was acting under an infatuation 
which could spring only from insanity (Neand. Mey. De Wet). 
Bengel : " Videbat Festus, naturam non agere in Paulo ; gratiara 
non vidit." — to. iroWa ypafifiara admits of two senses : the many 
writings which thou readest (Kuin. Mey. Hws.), ox the much learn- 
ing which thou hast or art reputed to have (Neand. De Wet 
Alf.). The latter is the more natural idea (as Meyer now holds), 
and may have been suggested to the mind of Festus from his 
having heard that Paul was distinguished among the Jews for 
his scholarship. It is less probable that he was led to make the 
remark because he was struck with the evidence of superior 
knowledge evinced in Paul's address. It was able and eloquent, 
but would not be characterized as learned in any very strict sense 
of the term. 

V. 25. ov fiatvofiai, k. t. A., I am not mad, etc. This reply of 
Paul is unsurpassed as a model of Christian courtesy and self- 
command. Doddridge takes occasion to say here, that, " if great 
and good men who meet with rude and insolent treatment in the 
defence of the gospel would learn to behave with such modera- 
tion, it would be a great accession of strength to the Christian 
cause." — Kpariorc, most excellent, as in 23, 26. — a\rj$£ia<; t of truth, 
as opposed, not to falsehood (his veracity was not impeached), 
but to the fancies, hallucinations, of a disordered intellect — 
cruxf>po<rvvT]^ is the opposite of fxavla, i. e. a sound mind. 

V. 26. hrioTarai .... 6 /Jao-iAcvs, For the king knows well con- 
cerning these things, viz. the death and resurrection of Christ 
The apostle is assured that Agrippa has heard of the events con- 
nected with the origin of Christianity, and could not deny that 
they were supported by evidence too credible to make it reproach- 
ful to a man's understanding to admit the reality of the facts. — 
irpos ov Kal irapf*?prta£o/ii€vo? kakuj, unto wfumi also (i. e. while he has 
this knowledge and on that account) i" speak boldly, without fear 
of contradiction. — ci> ynxvu^ in a corner, secretly (litotes) ; on the 
contrary, at Jerusalem, the capital of the nation. The expression 
was current in this sense (Wetst). — tovto = tovtwv just before. 
The plural views the circumstances in detail, the singular as a 
whole. See the note on 5, 5. 

V. 27. TrurTcvet?, it. t. X. As Agrippa professed to believe the 
Scriptures, which foretold that the Messiah would rise from the 
dead, he was bound to admit that there was nothing irrational or 
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improbable in the apostle's testimony concerning an event which 
accomplished that prophecy. 

V. 28. cv okiyy (sc. xpovy) .... ycvccr^cu, In a little time (at 
this rate) you persuade me to become a Christian (Wetst. Raph. 
Kuin. Neand. De Wet. Rob.). It was not uncommon in Greek 
to omit xpovos after this adjective. Wetstein, Raphel (Anott IL 
p. 188), and others, have produced decisive examples of this ellip- 
sis. By taking cv oXiyw as quantitative, instead of .temporal, 
Meyer brings out this sense from the expression : With little, i. e. 
trouble, effort, you persuade me to become a Christian ; in other 
words (said sarcastically), You appeal to me as if you thought 
me an easy convert to your faith. This would be, no doubt, the 
correct explanation, if, with Meyer, Tischendorf, and others, we 
adopt cv /AcyoXa) as the correct reading in Paul's reply, instead of 
cv woAAy ; but the testimony for the common text outweighs that 
against it (Neand. De Wet). It is held, at present, to be unphi- 
lological to translate cv oXtyw, almost (Bez. Grot. E. V.). The 
Greek for that sense would have been 6\lyov, 6\lyov 8c£ or wap 
6Xiyov. The translation of the common version appears first in 
the Geneva version. Tyndale and Cranmer render : " Somewhat 
thou bringest me in mind for to become a Christian." Agrippa 
appears to have been moved by the apostle's earnest manner, 
but attempts to conceal his emotion under the form of a jest 

V. 29. €v£cufn]v &v r« $c<3, i" could pray to God, i. e. if I obeyed 
the impulse of my own heart, though it may be unavailing. For 
ay with the optative, see W. $ 41. 1. b ; B. i 139. m. 15. — teal cv 
<$Atya> koI cv iroAAcp, both in a little and in much time. We may 
paraphrase the idea thus : " I could wish that you might become 
a Christian in a short time, as you say ; and if not in a short time, 
m a long time. I should rejoice in such an event, could it ever 
take place, whether it were sooner or later." If we read cv 
fityaXta, the words would then mean, whether by little effort or by 
great ; whether he was to be converted with ease or difficulty. — 
irapcicro? twv Sccrfuov tovtwv, except these chains, which were hanging 
upon his arms as he made his defence. See note on 12, 6. 
Though separated from his keepers, he must wear still the 
badges of his condition. Hess writes (IL p. 459) as if the sol- 
diers were present and Paul was bound to them. Some have 
taken the language as figurative : except this state of captivity. 
The literal sense is not inconsistent with an occasional Roman 
usage. Tacitus mentions the following scene as having occurred 
in the Roman Senate (Ann. 4. 28) : " Reus pater, accusator filius 
(nomen utrique Vibius Serenus) in senatum inducti sunt Ab 
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exilio retractus et turn catena vinctus, orante filio. At contra reus 
nihil infracto animo, obversus in filium quatere vincla, vocare ul- 
tores deos," etc 

Verses 30-32. Agrippa pronounces Paid innocent. 

V. 30. The best authorities read avcony tc without *<u ravra 
€t7rdvros avrov. — 6 is repeated before /faoxXcvs and rrytfuLv, because 
they are the titles of different persons. — o! ovyKaSrjfuvoi avrot?, 
those who sat with them, wee the military officers and magistrates 
who were mentioned in 25, 23. The parties are named as rising 
and leaving the hall in the order of their rank. 

V. 31. avaxo}prj<T(urr€<: 9 having retired, withrawn from the place 
of audience (see 25, 23) ; not apart simply in the same room. — 
iXakovv irpos aWrjkov;, talked with one another. The object of the 
conference was to ascertain Agrippa' s opinion in regard to the 
merits of the case. For ovSkv Savdrov a£iov rj Scoyxw, nothing wor- 
thy of deatJi, etc., see on 23, 29. — ov&cv irpao-oro, does noUiing in 
that he holds such opinions, pursues such a course. See W. 
h 40. 2. c. It is not an instance of the present for the perfect 
(Kuin.). 

V. 32. d7roXcAixr£cu l&vvaro, could have been (not could be) re- 
leased, i. e. at any previous time since his apprehension, before 
his appeal to Caesar. It will be seen that both verbs are in the 
past tense. As the appeal had been accepted, it could not be 
withdrawn, even with the consent of the parties. The procura- 
tor had now lost the control of the case, and had no more power 
to acquit the prisoner than to condemn him (Bottg. Grot.). — One 
effect of Agrippa's decision may have been that Festus modified 
his report, commended Paul to the clemency of the court at 
Rome. See on 28, 16. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Verses 1-5. Paul embarks at Ccesareafor Rome, and proceeds as 

far as Myra. 

V. 1. a)s, as, presents €Kpi$rj as immediately antecedent to 
irape8i'8ow. — €KpOrj relates to the time of departure, not to the 
original purpose that Paul should be sent; see 25, 21. — rov ottott- 
Xtlv is a lax use of the telic infinitive ; the conception being that 
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the decision took place with a view to the sailing. W. ♦ 44. 4. b. 
— tyta?, us, includes the historian as one of the party; last used 
in 21, 18. — wapcotoW, proceeded to deliver (imperfect as related to 
cKplfhj), or, delivered, as a series of acts. The plural subject of 
the verb refers to those who acted in this case under the com- 
mand of the procurator. — kripovs, other, i. e. additional, prisoners, 
not different in character from Paul, viz. heathen, as Meyer sup- 
poses. Luke uses that term and aAAo? indiscriminately ; see 15, 
35; 17, 34. — The statement here, that not only Paul, but certain 
other prisoners, were sent by the same ship into Italy, implies, as 
Paley remarks after Lardner, that the sending of persons from 
Judea to be tried at Borne was a common practice. Josephus 
confirms this intimation by a variety of instances. Among others, 
he mentions the following, which is the more pertinent as it took 
place about this time. " Felix," he says (Life, ♦ 3), " for some 
slight offence, bound and sent to Home several priests of his ac- 
quaintance, honorable and good men, to answer for themselves 
to Caesar." — oirciprp 2c/Wri}s, of the Augustan cohort. It is well 
established that several legions in the Roman army, certainly 
the 2d, 3d, and 8th, bore the above designation. No ancient wri- 
ter, however, mentions that any one of these was stationed in the 
East Some critics suppose, notwithstanding the absence of any 
notice to this effect, that such may have been the fact, and that 
one of the cohorts belonging to this legion, and distinguished by 
the same name, had its quarters at Caesarea. The more approved 
opinion is, that it was an independent cohort, assigned to that 
particular service, and known as the Augustan or imperial, be- 
cause, with reference to its relation to the procurator, it corres- 
ponded in some sense to the emperor's life-guard at Rome. 1 It 
may have taken the place of the Italian cohort, which was men- 
tioned in 10, I ; or, very possibly, as Meyer suggests, may have 
been identical with it The two names are not inconsistent with 
this latter opinion. Augustan may have been the honorary ap- 
pellation of the cohort, while it was called Italian by the people, 
because it consisted chiefly of Italians or Romans. The other 
four cohorts at Caesarea, as stated by Josephus (Antt 20. 8. 7 ; 
19. 9. 2), were composed principally of Cesareans, or Samaritans. 
Hence, again, some explain onrtlp^ l^pcurrr^ as meaning Sebas- 

1 Such exceptions to the general system occur under every military establish- 
ment. Speaking of that of England at a certain period, Mr. Macaulay says that 
" a troop of dragoons, which did not form part of any regiment, was stationed 
near Berwick, for the purpose of keeping the peace among the moss-troopers of 

the border." 

52 
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tenean or Samaritan cohort, since the city of Samaria bore also 
the Greek name 2Sc/Wn} in honor of the Emperor Augustus. 
But in that case, as Winer (Realw. IL p. 338), De Wette, Meyer, 
and others decide, we should have expected Sc/Wnjvwv, instead 
of 2c/Wri}s, or an adjective equivalent in sense, formed like 
IraXuciJ in 10, 1. Wieseler (p. 391) has proposed another view 
of the expression. It appears that Nero organized a body-guard, 
which he denominated Augustani ( Suet Ner. 20. 25) or Augus- 
tiani (Tac. Ann. 14. 15). The critic just named thinks that Ju- 
lius may have been a centurion in that cohort, whose station of 
course was at Rome ; and that, having been sent to the East for 
the execution of some public service, he was now returning to 
Italy with these prisoners under his charge. But that guard, as 
Wieseler himself mentions, was organized in the year A. D. 60 ; 
and, according to his own plan of chronology in the Acts, it was 
in that very year that Paul was sent from Caesarea to Rome. 
This coincidence in point of time leaves room for a possibility 
that the centurion may have left his post of duty thus early, but 
encumbers the supposition with a strong improbability. Mr. How- 
son admits the force of this objection. The Roman discipline, 
says Meyer, would have given the procurator no claim to the 
service of such an officer. 

V. 2. ir\oup 'A&pajjLvrrqvtp, a vessel of Adramyttvum, which was 
a seaport of Mysia, on the eastern shore of the ^Egean Sea, op- 
posite to Lesbos. It was on a bay of the same name, and was 
then a flourishing city. Pliny speaks of it as one of the most 
considerable towns in that vicinity. No antiquities have been 
found here except a few coins. — Some critics prefer fiiXXovn to 
the common /ac'AAovrcs (Grsb. Mey. Tsch.), though it is doubtful 
whether the latter should be relinquished (De Wet). — irktw rtm 
Kara ify *A<riav roVous, to sail the places along (the coast of) Asia, 
i. e. touch at them here and there on the way to their port. This 
intransitive verb may govern an accusative, after the analogy of 
iro P €V€<r$ai 686v and the like. K. 279. R. 5. See Kriig. Gr. ♦ 46. 
6. 3. Some regard tottovs as the place whither (Win. De Wet.), 
which confounds the incidental delays with the end of the voy- 
age. A few copies have cfe after irXctv, which was inserted, no 
doubt, to render the construction easier. As Myra was one of 
the places where the ship stopped, Asia here may denote Asia 
Minor. Luke's prevalent use of the term restricts it to the west- 
ern countries washed by the jEgean. — It would appear that they 
embarked in this Adramyttian ship because they had no oppor- 
tunity at this time to sail directly from Caesarea to Italy. «• The 
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vessel was evidently bound for her own port, and her course from 
Caesarea thither necessarily led her close past the principal sea- 
ports of Asia. Now, this is also the course which a ship would 
take in making a voyage from Syria to Italy ; they would, there- 
fore, be so far on their voyage when they reached the coast of 
Asia, and in the great commercial marts on that coast they could 
not fail to find an opportunity for proceeding to their ulterior des- 
tination." ! The opportunity which they expected presented itself 
at Myra (v. 6). — 9 Apurrdpxov. This is the Aristarchus named in 
19, 29 ; 20, 4. Our English translators speak of him, very strange- 
ly, as "one Aristarchus," as if he were otherwise unknown. That 
he accompanied Paul to Borne appears also from Phil em. 24 ; 
Col. 4. 10; which Epistles the apostle wrote while in that city. 
In the latter passage he terms Aristarchus mmuyjxaXbno*;, which, 
if taken literally, would lead us to suppose that he too had been 
apprehended and was now sent as a prisoner to Borne. But in 
Philem. 24 he is called merely crwcpyd?, and hence it is more prob- 
able that he went with the apostle of his own accord, and that 
he received the other appellation merely as a commendatory one, 
because by such devotion to him he had thus made Paul's cap- 
tivity as it were his own. This is the general opinion of critics. 
"We have every reason to suppose that Luke also went as the 
voluntary companion of the apostle. 

V. 3. KaTrjx$ r H JL * v «& Si&Sfo, we landed at Sidon, the modern 
Saida. This city had anciently one of the finest harbors in 
the East, and was celebrated at this time for its wealth and. 
commerce. It was the rival of Tyre ; see 21, 3. The vessel 
stopped here perhaps for purposes of trade. They must have 
9 sailed quite near to the shore, and the views on land which 
passed under their notice were, first, the mountains of Samaria in 
the background, then the bold front of Carmel, the city of Ptole- 
mais with the adjacent plain of Esdraelon, the hills about Naza- 



1 " The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul," etc. By James Smith, Esq., of 
Jordanhill, F. R. S., etc London, 1848 and 1856. I have availed myself freely 
of the illustrations of this valuable treatise in the commentary on this chapter and 
the next. No work has appeared for a long time that has thrown so much light upon 
any equal portion of the Scriptures. The author is entirely justified in expressing his 
belief, that the searching examination to which he has subjected the narrative has 
furnished a new and distinct argument for establishing the authenticity of the Acts. 
It would occasion too much repetition to quote this work in a formal manner. I 
am indebted to Mr. Smith for nearly all the quotations from English travellers 
and for most of the explanations which involve a knowledge of nautical mat- 
ters. 
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reth, 1 and perhaps the heads of Gilboa and Tabor, the white clifls 
of Cape Blanco or Has el-Abiad, Tyre with its crowded port, and 
the southern ridges of Lebanon. — Saida is now the seat of a 
flourishing mission from this country, with an outpost at Has- 
bciya near the foot of Mount Hermon. — The distance from 
Csesarea to Sidon was sixty-seven geographical miles. As they 
performed the voyage in a single day, they must have had a fa- 
vorable wind. The prevailing winds now Jn that part of the 
Mediterranean, at the period of the year then arrived, are the 
westerly; 2 and such a wind would have served their purpose. 
The coast line between the two places bears N. N. E. The sea- 
son of the year at which Paul commenced the voyage is known 
from v. 9. It must have been near the close of summer, or early 
in September. — <f>t\avSpw7ru>s .... xpi/o-a/xcvos. It is interesting 
to observe that the centurion manifested the same friendly dispo- 
sition towards the apostle throughout the voyage. See v. 43 ; 
28, 16. It is not impossible that he had been present on some 
of the occasions when Paul defended himself before his judges 
(see 24, 1 ; 26", 23), and that he was not only convinced of his 
prisoner's innocence, but had been led to feel a personal interest 
in his character and fortunes. — rovs <f>i\ov$ t the friends, believers 
in that place. Sidon was a Phoenician city ; and, as we learn 
from 11, 19, the gospel had been preached in Phoenicia at an early 
period. See on 21, 4. The narrative presupposes that Paul had 
informed the centurion that there were Christians here. — ropcv 
, £crra agrees with the suppressed subject of rvxctv ; comp. 26, 20. 
K. { 307. R. 2. It is corrected in some manuscripts to iropcv£cm, 
agreeing with a*™, implied after cV^rpci/rc. 

V. 4. wrcirXcixra/Acy, k. t. A., we sailed under Cyprus because the 
winds were contrary. It is evident from the next verse that they 
•left this island on the left hand and passed to the north of it, in- 
stead of going to the south, which would have been their direct 



1 From Neby Ismail on the hill behind Nazareth, I could see distinctly Mount 
Carmcl with its foot running out into the sea, the entire sweep of the bay from 
Carmel to Akka, the plain of Akka and the town itself, with glimpses of the 
Mediterranean at other points up and down the coast between the opening hills. It 
is not certain that Tabor can be made out at sea, though the sea can be distin- 
guished as a blue line along the edge of the horizon from the summit of Tabor. 

* An English naval officer, at sea near Alexandria, under date of July 4th, 

1798, writes thus : " The wind continues to the westward. I am sorry to find it 

almost as prevailing as the trade winds." Again, on the 19th of the next month, 

he says : " We have just gained sight of Cyprus, nearly the track we followed six 

m weeks ago, so invariably do the westerly winds prevail at this season." 
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course in proceeding from Sidon to Proconsular Asia. The rea- 
son assigned for this is, that the winds were adverse to them. 
Such would have been the effect of the westerly winds which, 
as before stated, prevail on that coast at this season, and which 
had favored their progress hitherto. It may be supposed, there- 
fore, that, these winds still continuing, they kept on their northern 
course after leaving Sidon, instead of turning towards the west 
or northwest, as they would have done under favorable circum- 
stances. It is entirely consistent with this view that they are 
said to have sailed under Cyprus, if we adopt the meaning of this 
expression which some of the ablest authorities attach to it 
Wetstein has stated what appears to be the true explanation as 
follows : " Ubi navis vento contrario cogitur a rectu cursu dece- 
dere, ita ut tunc insula sit interposita inter ventum et navem, 
dicitur ferri infra insulam." (Nov. Test II. p. 637.) According 
to this opinion, vn-6 in the verb affirms merely that the ship was 
on that side of the island from which the wind was blowing, i. e. 
to use a sea phrase, on the lee side. It decides nothing of itself 
with respect to their vicinity to the island ; though, from the na- 
ture of the case, it would not be natural to speak of sailing under 
a land, or being on the lee of it, unless the land was somewhere 
near, rather than remote. In this instance they passed within 
sight of Cyprus, since that island was visible from the Syrian 
coast. See the note on 13, 4. Many commentators, on the other 
hand, render virc7r\cv<raiJLcv t^v Kvn-pov, we sailed near Cyprus, as it 
were under its projecting shore. In this case they must have had 
a different wind from that supposed above, in order to enable 
them to cross from the coast of Palestine to that of Cyprus ; but 
having gained that position, they must then have gone around to 
the north of that island, in accordance precisely with the other 
representation. 

V. 5. to ircXayos to Kara tt/v KiAucuzv kcll Uafjufrvkiav, the sea along 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, i. e. the coast of those countries. The 
Cilician Sea extended so far south as to include even Cyprus. 
That pass the Greeks called also Aulon Cilicium. 1 The Pamphy- 
lian Sea lay directly west of the Cilician. Luke says nothing of 
any delay in these seas, and the presumption is that the voyage 
here was a prosperous one. This agrees perfectly with what 
would be expected under that coast at that season of the year. 
Instead of the westerly winds which had been opposed to them 
since their departure from Sidon, they would be favored now by 

1 Hoffmann's Griechenland and dio Griechen, Vol. II. p. 1385. 
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a land breeze x which prevails there during the summer months, 
as well as by a current which constantly runs to the westward 
along the coast of Asia Minor. 2 Their object in standing so far 
to the north was no doubt to take advantage of these circum- 
stances, which were well known to ancient mariners. — Mvpa rrjs 
AWas. Myra was in the south of Lycia, two or three miles from 
the coast (Forbg. Handb. II. p. 256). The vicinity abounds still 
in magnificent ruins, though some of them, especially the rock 
tombs, denote a later age than that of the apostle.' The ancient 
port of Myra was Andriaca, which was identified by Captain 
Beaufort at the bay of Andraki, " where the boats trading with 
the district still anchor, or find shelter in a deep river opening 
into it" 

Verses 6-12. Incidents of the Voyage from Myra to Crete. 

V. 6. irXoiov % A\£(av&plvov irXiov, an Alexandrian ship about 
^ailing. The participle describes a proximate future, as in 21, 2. 
8, etc. This ship was bound directly for' Italy, having a cargo of 
wheat, as we learn from v. 38. See the note there. Egypt at 
this time, it is well known, was one of the granaries of Rome ; 
and the vessels employed for the transportation of corn from that 
country were equal in size to the largest merchant-vessels, of 
modern times. Hence this ship was able to accommodate the 
centurion and his numerous party, in addition to its own crew 
and lading. Josephus states (Life, { 3) that the ship in which be 



1 M . dc Page's, a French navigator, who was making a voyage from Syria to 
Marseille.-, took the same course, for which he assigns also the reason which influ- 
enced probably the commander of Paul's ship. " The winds .from the west," ho 
says, " and consequently contrary, which prevail in these places in the summer, 
forced us to run to the north. We made for the coast of Caramania ( Cilicia) in 
order to meet the northerly winds, and which we found accordingly." 

2 "From Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant current to the westward." 
— Beaufort's Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, p. 39. Pdcocke 
found this current running so strong between Rhodes and the continent, that it 
broke into the cabin windows even in calm weather. — Description of the East, 
Vol. II. p. 236. 

8 " The village of Dembra (the Turkish name of the modern Myra) occupies a 
small part of the site of the ancient city of Myra. The acropolis crowns the bold preci- 
pice above. — We commenced the ascent to the acropolis, at first exceedingly dif- 
ficult, until we found an ancient road cut out of the rock, with steps leading to the 
summit. The walls of the acropolis are entirely built of small stones with mortar. 
We saw no remains of anv more substantiallv or solidlv built structures : but it is 
evidently the hill alluded to by Strabo, upon which ' Myra is said to have been 
situated.' " — Spratt and Forbes, Vol. I. p. 132. 9 
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was wrecked in his voyage to Italy contained six hundred per- 
sons. Myra was almost due north from Alexandria; and it is 
not improbable that the same westerly winds which forced the 
Adramyttian ship to the east of Cyprus drove the Alexandrian 
ship to Myra. The usual course from Alexandria to Italy was 
by the south of Crete ; but when this was impracticable, vessels 
sailing from that port were accustomed to stand to the north till 
they reached the coast of Asia Minor, and then proceed to Italy 
through the southern part of the iEgean. See the proofs of this 
statement in Wetstein. The Alexandrian ship was not, there- 
fore, out of her course at Myra, even if she had no call to touch 
there for the purposes of commerce. It may be added, that "tht 
land breeze on the Cilician coast appears to be quite local, and 
consequently might enable Paul's ship to reach Myra, although 
the prevalent wind did not admit of the ships in that harbor pro- 
ceeding on their voyage." — This vessel must have reached Myra 
in August or early in September, according to v. 9 below. That 
an Alexandrian wheat ship now should have been here, just at 
this time, suggests a coincidence which may be worth pointing 
out. At the present day, the active shipping season at Alexan- 
dria commences about the first of August The rise of the Nile 
is then so far advanced that the produce of the interior can be 
brought to that city, where it is shipped at once and sent to dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. At the beginning of August in 1852, as 
I saw it stated in the circular of a commercial house at Alexan- 
dria, there were twelve vessels then taking on board grain car- 
goes, just received from Upper Egypt Thus it appears that the 
Alexandrian ship mentioned by Luke may have left Egypt not 
only after the grain harvest of the year had been gathered (it is 
ripe at the end of March), but just at the time when cargoes or 
the earliest cargoes of that kind could be obtained there ; and, 
further, that the ship would have had, after this, just about the 
time requisite for reaching Myra, when Paul's ship arrived at the 
same place. — ivtptpcurev ^fias cis avro (a vox nautica), he put us on 
board of it. It will be noticed that Luke employs such terms 
with great frequency, and with singular precision. He uses, for 
example, not less than thirteen different verbs which agree in this., 
that they mark in some way the progression of the ship, but which 
differ inasmuch as they indicate its distance from the land, rate 
of movement, direction of the wind, or some such circumstance. 
With the exception of three of them, they are all nautical ex- 
pressions. 

V. 7. iv txavcu? & rjfjiipais /3pa&vir\oovvT€s. The distance from 
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Myra to Cnidus is not more than a hundred and thirty geograph- 
ical miles. They occupied, therefore, " many days " in going a 
distance which with a decidedly fair wind they could have gone 
in a single day. We must conclude from this, that they were re- 
tarded by an unfavorable wind. Such a wind would have been 
one from the northwest, and it is precisely such a wind, as we 
learn from the Sailing Directions for the Mediterranean, that pre- 
vails in that part of the Archipelago during the summer months. 
According to Pliny, it begins in August, and blows for forty days. 
Sailing vessels almost invariably experience more or less delay 
in proceeding to the west in this part of the Mediterranean at 
that season of the year. But with northwest winds, says Mr. 
Smith, the ship could work up from Myra to Cnidus ; because, 
until she reached that point, she had the advantage of a weather 
shore, under the lee of which she would have smooth water, and, 
as formerly mentioned, a westerly current ; but it would be slow- 
ly and with difficulty. /xoAis refers evidently to this laborious 
progress, and not (E. V.) to the fact of their having advanced 
barely so far. — Kvioov. Cnidus was the name both of a penin- 
sula on the Carian coast, between Cos on the north and Rhodes 
on the south, and of a town on the Triopian promontory which 
formed the end of this peninsula. It is the town that is intended 
here. It was situated partly on the mainland, and partly on an 
island, with which it was connected by a causeway, on each side 
of which was an artificial harbor (Forbg. Hand. IL p. 221). "The 
small one," says Captain Beaufort, " has still a narrow entrance 
between high piers, and was evidently a closed basin for triremes. 
The southern and largest port is formed by two transverse moles; 
these noble works were carried into the sea at the depth of near- 
ly a hundred feet One of them is almost perfect, the other, 
which is more exposed to the southwest swell, can only be seen 
under water." l — firj irpoo*cu>vro$ rjfias rov <W/tov, the wind not per- 
mitting us unto it, i. e. to approach Cnidus, to take shelter in the 
harbor there, which would have been their first preference. They 
adopted, therefore, the only other alternative which was left to 
them. 7r/>oo-€cui) does not occur in the classics, irpo? cannot well 
mean further, as some allege, since they would have had no mo- 
tive to continue the voyage in that direction, even if the weather 



1 Caramania, or a Brief Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, p. 76. 
" Few places bear more incontestable proofs of former magnificence. The whole 
area of the city is one promiscuous mass of ruins ; among which may be traced 
streets and gateways, porticos and theatres." 
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had not opposed it 1 — vircirAewraficv rrpr Kprjrqv Kara 'ZaXfuavrjv, we 
sailed under (L e. to the leeward of) Crete against Salmone, a pro- 
montory which forms the eastern extremity of that island, and 
bears still the same name. An inspection of the map will show 
that their course hither from Cnidus must have been nearly south. 
The wind drove them in this direction. It has becu said that 
they avoided the northern side of Crete, because it furnished no 
good ports ; but such is not the fact Soudra and Longa Spina 
are excellent harbors on that side of the island. Having passed 
around Salmone, they would find a northwest wind as much op- 
posed to them in navigating to the westward as it had been be- 
tween Myra and Cnidus ; but, on the other hand, they would 
have for a time a similar advantage : the south side of Crete is 
a weather shore, and with a northwest wind they could advance 
along the coast, until they reached that part of it which turns de- 
cidedly towards the north. Here they would be obliged to seek 
a harbor, and wait until the wind changed. The course of move- 
ment indicated by Luke tallies exactly with these conditions. 

V. 8. fjuokui t€ irapaXtyofjwoi avrrjv, and tenth difficulty coasting 
along it, viz. Crete, not Salmone, since the former, though not so 
near, is the principal word. Besides, Salmone was not so much 
an extended shore as a single point, and at all events did not ex- 
tend so far as the place where they stopped. This participle is 
a nautical word. — cfc toitov .... A^xc'vas, unto a certain place called 
Fair Havens. No ancient writer mentions this harbor, but no one 
doubts that it is identical with the place known still under the 
same name, on the south of Crete, a few miles to the east of 
Cape Matala. This harbor consists of an open roadstead, or 
rather two roadsteads contiguous to each other, which may ac- 
count for the plural designation. It is adapted, also, by its situa- 
tion, to afford the shelter in northwest winds which the anchorage 
mentioned by Luke afforded to Paul's vessel. Nautical authori- 
ties assure us, that this place is the farthest point to which an 
ancient ship could have attained with northwesterly winds, be- 
cause here the land turns suddenly to the north. — <f .... Aaoxua, 
near to which was the city Lasaa. The vicinity of this place ap- 

1 Mr, Smith supposes that the winds did not permit their proceeding on their 
course, and in his second edition (p. 76) urges against me the authority of Admi- 
ral Penrose as maintaining the same view. It is not claimed that the Greek word 
is at all decisive, but that the nautical reason demands their interpretation. It does 
not become me to urge my opinion on such a point in opposition to that of expe- 
rienced navigators. One would say as a critic that wpoewrrot in such proximity 
to Karh. tV Kvllov would have naturally the same local direction. 

53 
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pears to be mentioned because it was better known than Fair 
Havens. In the first edition I wrote that all trace of Lassea was 
supposed to be lost Since then an English traveller in Crete 
reports that the name is applied by the natives to the site of an 
ancient town on the coast, about five miles east of Fair Havens. 
Two white pillars, masses of masonry and other ruins occur on 
the spot. 1 Here fyyus governs fas an adverb. Ijv, vms, incorpo- 
rates the notice with the history without excluding the present 
Compare 17, 21. 23. K. $ 256. 4. a. 

V. 9. tKavoi) 5c xpovov Staycvo/Acvov, Now a. long time having 
elapsed, i. e. since the embarkation at Csesarea. The expression 
is to be taken in a relative sense. On leaving Palestine they 
expected to reach Italy before the arrival of the stormy season, 
and would have accomplished their object had it not been for 
unforeseen delays. — oVros rfirf cirto-^oXov? rov 7rXoos, the navigation 
being now unsafe, i. e. at this particular period of the year. n-Xooc 
is a later Greek form for ttXoO. W. $ 8. 2. b ; S. ♦ 22. 2. — &a to 
Koly k. r. A., because also the fast teas now past, kou adds this clause 
to the one immediately preceding, in order to fix more precisely 
the limits of the ffirj there, by informing us how far the season 
was advanced. See W. $ 53. 3. c. — rrjv vfjcrrtCay denotes the fast 
Kaf c£oxi/v, which the Jews observed on the great day of expia- 
tion, which fell on the tenth of the month Tisri, about the time 
of the autumnal equinox. See Lev. 16, 29; 23, 27. Jahn's 
Archseol. i 357. PhiJo also says that no prudent man thought of 
putting to sea after this season of the year. The Greeks and 
Romans considered the period of safe navigation as closing in 
October, and recommencing about the middle of March. Luke's 
familiarity with the Jewish designations of time rendered it en- 
tirely natural for him to describe the progress of the year in this 
manner. It was not on account of the storms merely that an- 
cient mariners dreaded so much avoyage in winter, but because 
the rains, prevailed then, and the clouds obscured the sun and 
stars on which they were so dependent for the direction of their 
course. See the note on v. 20. — iraprpii, exhorted them, viz. to 
remain here and not continue the voyage. It is not stated in so 
many words that this was his object, but it may be inferred from 
the argument which he employs, and from the representation in 
the next two verses, that they renewed the voyage in opposition 
to his advice. See also v. 21. 



1 Mr. Smith inserts an interesting account of this discovery (p. 262) in hia edi- 
tion of 1856. 
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V. 10. £ccupo>, I perceive, have reason to think. This verb ex- 
presses a judgment which he had formed in view of what they 
had already experienced, as well as the probabilities of the case, 
looking at the future. The revelation which he afterward re- 
ceived respecting their fate, he announces in very different terms; 
see v. 23. He may be understood as declaring his own personal 
conviction, that, if they now ventured to sea again, the ship would 
certainly be wrecked, and that among so many some of them at 
least would lose their lives. None lost their lives in fact, and 
hence Paul could not speak as a prophet here. The apostles 
were not infallible, except in their sphere as religious teachers. — 
In on ftcra v/fy>€<os, *. t. A., we have a union of two different modes 
of expression. The sentence begins as if /acAAci 6 ttAovs was to 
follow, but on reaching that verb the construction changes to the 
infinitive with its subject, as if on had not preceded. See W. k 
63. 2. c. Such variations are so common, even in the best writers, 
that they are hardly to be reckoned as anacoluthic. — ftera vfipetiy; 
Kol ttoXXtj^ trjfuas, icith violence (lit insolence, i. e. of the winds and 
waves) and mu^h loss. The second noun states an effect of the 
first, which is applied here in a sort of poetic way, like our " sport " 
or "riot" of the elements. Kuinoel quotes to tc Kav/m kol tt^v airo 
row ofifipwv vfiptv a7rofia)(6fjL€va in Jos. Antt. 3. 6. 4, as showing this 
sense. Horace has the same idea in his " ventis debes ludibri- 
um" (Od. 1. 11. 14). To render the words injury and loss does 
violence to the first of them, and makes them tautological. 
Some have relied for this meaning on Pind. Pyth. I. 140 ; but the 
poet is speaking, says Professor Vomel, 1 not of a shipwreck, but 
a sea-fight, and" vfipts is used there in its strictest sense. Meyer 
understands it of the rashness, the presumption, which they would 
evince in committing themselves again to the deep. If we as- 
sume that meaning here, we are to retain it naturally in v. 21 ; 
and it would be there a term of reproach, which we should not 
expect the apostle to employ in such an address. 

V. % 1 1. cKaTovrapx^- In regard to the termination, see on 10, 
1. — tw Kv/3epyrfry t Uie steersman, whose authority in ancient ships 
corresponded very nearly with that of the captain in our vessels. 
— tw vavKkrjpot, the owner, to whom the ship belonged. The pro- 
prietor, instead of chartering his vessel to another, frequently 
went himself in her, and received as his share of the profit the 
money paid for carrying merchandise and passengers. The 

1 Of the Gymnasium at Frankfort on the Maine. In his Programme for 1850, 
he inserts a translation of this chapter of the Acts, with some critical remarks. 
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owners of the cargo hired the captain and the mariners. — tois 
v7ro rov UavXov Xeyofitvoi* changes the object of the verb (circ^cro) 
from that of a person to a thing. Compare 26, 20. 

V. 12. dvcv^crov, not well situated, inconvenient. The harbor 
deserved its jiame undoubtedly (see v. 8), for many purposes, but 
in the judgment of those to whose, opinion it was most natural 
that the centurion should defer, it was not considered a desirable 
place for wintering (w/>os irapax€ifAxurlav). The question was not 
whether they should attempt to proceed to Italy during the pres- 
ent season, but whether they should remain here in preference 
to seeking some other harbor whore they might hope to be more 
secure. In this choice of evils, the advice of Paul was that they 
should remain here ; and the event justified his discernment. 1 — 
ol irXctbus, the majority. Their situation had become so critical, 
that a general consultation was held as to what should be done. 
— KaicelScv, also from tlicre, as they had sailed previously from 
other places, see v. 4. 6; ^cctScv (Lchm.) is less- correct — c&s 
4>oiWa, unto Phamix, which must have been a town and harbor 
in the south of Crete, a little to the west of Fair Havens ; comp. 
on v. 13. The palm-trees in that region are supposed to have 
given occasion to the name. Strabo mentions a harbor with this 
name on the south of Crete, and Ptolemy mentions a town called 
Phoenix, with a port which he terms Phrenicus. On the contrary, 
Stephanus Byzantinus calls the town PhGBnicus, which Hierocles, 
again, calls Phcenice. See Hoflm. Griechenland, IL p. 1334. 
The best way to harmonize these notices is to suppose that the 
different names were, at times, applied promiscuously to the town 
and the harbor. It is uncertain with what modern port we are to 
identify the ancient Phoenix. Anapolis, Lutro (unless the places 
differ merely as town and harbor), Sphakia, Franco Castello, 
Phincka, have each been supposed to be tliat port — euro* StWttro, 
if by any means they might be able, etc. Those who advise the step 
consider it perilous. — Xtfxeva rip KprjTts pXtwovra Kara KLfia Xwpov, 

1 Paul's dissent from the general opinion has appeared to some very singular ; 
for the hay at Fair Havens, open to nearly one-half of the compass, was ill adapted, 
it was thought, to furnish a permanent shelter. But recent and more exact obser- 
vations establish the interesting fact that " Fair Havens is so well protected bv 
i&lands and reefs, that though not equal to Lutro, it must be a very fair winter 
harbor ; and that considering the suddenness, the frequency, and the violence with 
which gales of northerly wind spring up, and the certainty that if such a gale 
sprung up in the passage from Fair Havens to Lutro (Phoenix), the ship must be 
driven off to sea, the prudence of the advice given by the master and owner was 
extremely questionable, and that the advice given by St. Paul may possibly be 
supported even on nautical grounds." Smith, p 88 (1856). 
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a harbor locking towards Lips and towards Corns, i. e. the points 
from which the winds so called blew, viz. the southwest and the 
northwest. The intermediate point between these winds is west ; 
so that the harbor would have faced in that direction, while the 
opposite shores receded from each other towards the south and 
north. This mode of employing the names of the winds is a 
constant usage in the ancient writers to designate, as we say, the 
points of the compass. Such is the general view of the meaning 
of this expression, and there can be no doubt of its correctness. 
— Mr. Smith (p. 80) maintains that the Phoenix of Luke is the 
present Lutro. That harbor, however, opens to the east To 
reconcile Luke's statement with this circumstance, he under- 
stands Kara A//?a teal Kara Xwpov to mean according to Hue direction 
in which those winds blew, and not as is generally supposed, 
whence they blew. " Now this is exactly the description of Lutro, 
which looks or is open to the east ; but having an island in front 
which shelters it, it has two entrances, one looking to the' north- 
east, which is #cara At/fa, and the other to the southeast, Kara 
Xajpov." But it is unsafe to give up the common interpretation 
for the sake of such a coincidence ; it rests upon a usage of the 
Greek too well established to justify such a departure from it 
This mode of explaining Kara Ai/Ja involves, I think, two incon- 
gruities : first, it assigns opposite senses to the same term, viz. 
souUiwest as the name of a wind, and northeast as the name of a 
quarter of the heavens ; and, secondly, it destroys the force of 
pXeirovrti, which implies certainly that the wind and the harbor 
confronted each other, and not that they were turned from each 
other. Mr. Smith adduces Kara KVfm koi dVc/uiov from Herod. 4. 
110 ; but the expression is not parallel as regards either the prep- 
osition or the noun. Kara denotes there conformity of motion, 
and not of situation where the objects are at rest, and oVc/ao? does 
not belong to the class of proper names, like Lips and Corus, 
which the Greeks employed in such geographical designations. 
" There is a passage in Arrian," he says, " still more apposite to 
this point In his Periplus of the Euxine, he tells us that, when 
navigating the south coast of that sea, towards the east, he ob- 
served during a calm a cloud suddenly arise, which was driven 
before the east wind. Here there can be no mistake ; the cloud 
must have been driven to the west" But to translate kot tlpov 
in that manner assumes the point in dispute. The context pre- 
sents no reason why we should not adopt the ordinary sense of 
such phrases ; viz. towards tfie east, i. e. the cloud appeared in 
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that quarter. In this expression, therefore, Eurus would denote 
the point from which the east wind blows, and not whither. 1 

Verses 13-16. A Storm rages, and drives the Vessel to Claude. 

V. 13. v7ro7ircvcravros & Norov, Now when a south wind blew 
moderately. After passing Cape Matala, the extreme southern 
point of Crete, and only four or five miles to the west of Fair 

1 The writer published some remarks on Mr. Smith's explanation of xark Alfia 
K<d Karh Xupov in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1850, p. 751. Mr. Smith has bad the 
kindness to address to me a letter, stating some additional facts ascertained since 
the publication of his work on " The Voyage and Shipwreck of Paul." In this • 
letter he reaffirms his view of the expression referred to, and calls my attention 
again to the passage in Arrian, as conclusive in support of his position. A distin- 
guished Hellenist (Professor Felton of the University at Cambridge) has favored 
me with the following remarks on that passage : — "It is true that the cloud of 
which Arrian speaks was borne towards the west ; but that is not expressed by 
tear tipoy, but must be inferred from the circumstances of the case. The course 
of the voyage they were making was eastward ; after a calm, during which they 
used their oars alone, ' suddenly a cloud springing up broke out nearly east of us ' 
(&<pya> vt<p(\t] iwavaordaa ittppdyt) hot* tlpoy /uUurra), and brought upon them a 
violent wind. The wind, of course, was an easterly wind, because it made their 
further progress towards the east slow and difficult. But the navigator in the 
phrase kclt tZpoy is speaking of the direction in which he saw the cloud, not in 
which the cloud was moving. If he had been simply describing the direction in 
which the cloud was moving, as Herodotus is describing the motion of the ship 
(and not the direction in which the ship is seen from another point), then koj 

tlpoy would mean with the Eurus or before the Eurus If a person is floating 

on the wind, or driven by the wind, if he is in motion according to the wind, 
then of course his direction is determined by that of the wind. But if he is at 
rest, and looking according to the wind, he is looking where the wind is the most 
prominent object ; that is, he is facing the wind, as Arrian's crew were facing the 
cloud and the wind, and not turning bis back upon it." — As this question has 
excited some interest, it may be well to mention how it is viewed in works pub- 
lished since the preceding note was written. Humphry (1854) says (p. 202) that 
Mr. Smith's passages are not quite conclusive as to &\ixoyra tcark Alfia. He sop- 
poses Phoenix to be the modern Phineka which opens to the west, and thus adopts 
the common explanation of the phrase. Alford (1852) agrees with Smith that 
nark Alfia and similar combinations denote whither and not whence the winds blow, 
but intimates a purpose to fortify his ground against objections in a future edi- 
tion. Howson (II. p. 400) would admit an instance of that usage in Jos. AntL 
15. 9. 6 {sic), but says that the other alleged proofs are untenable or ambiguous. 
He mediates between the two opinions by suggesting that the point of view 
{^Kf-woyra) is from the sea and not the land ; so that nark Al&a would have its 
usual meaning and yet the harbor open towards the east, like Lutro. Words- 
worth (p. 120) has a copious note on this question. He reviews the arguments on 
both sides, and sums up with the result that we should "not abandon the ancient 
interpretation ; " or, at all events, should "suspend our decision till we have more 
complete topographical details for forming it." 
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Havens, the coast turns suddenly to the north ; and hence, for 
the rest of the way up to Phoenix, a south wind was as favorable 
a one as they could desire. — 8o£d*res *ri}s irpo$«rco>s KCKpaTrjK&ai, 
thinking to have gained their purpose, regarding it as already se- 
cured. It was somewhat less than forty miles from Fair Havens 
to Phoenix. With a southern breeze, therefore, they could ex- 
pect to reach their destination in a few hours. — a/mirc?, sc. -ras 
dyicvpa?, having weighed. — Saxrov iraptkeyovro rrpr K/wynp', they coasted 
along Crete nearer, sc. than usual, i. e. quite near. This clause, 
as we see from the next verse, describes their progress immedi- 
ately after their anchorage at Fair Havens. It applies, therefore, 
to the first few miles of their course. During this distance, as 
has been suggested already, the coast continues to stretch towards 
the west ; and it was not until they had turned Cape Matala that 
they would have the full benefit of the southern breeze which 
had sprung up. With such a wind they would be able just to 
weather that point, provided they kept near to the shore. We 
have, therefore, a perfectly natural explanation of their proceed- 
ing in the manner that Luke has stated. 

V. 14. ftcr* ov ttoKv, After not long, shortly ; comp. 28, 6. The 
tempest, therefore, came upon them before they had advanced 
far from their recent anchorage. They were still much nearer to 
that place than they were to Phoenix. It is important to observe 
this fact, because it shows what course the ship took in going 
from Crete to Claude. — Ifiak* kot avnjs avcfios ru</xi>vuco?, a typlumic 
wind struck against it, i. e. the ship. IfiaX*. may imply cavrdv, or be 
intransitive. Luke employs avrrjs, because the mental antece- 
dent is vavs, which actually occurs iu v. 41, though his ordinary 
word is irXotbv. It would be quite accidental, which of the terms 
would shape the pronoun at this moment, as they were both so 
familiar. See W. $ 47. 5. k. Kara takes the genitive, because the 
wind was unfriendly, hostile, as in the Attic phrase Kara Kopprp 
tvcttciv. Bernh. Synt p. 238. Some critics, as Kuinoel, De Wette, 
Meyer, refer avrrj^ to Kprjrrjv, and render drove us or the ship 
against it. Similar is the Geneva version : " There arose agaynste 
Candie a stormye wynd out of the northeast" But how can we 
understand it in this way, when we are told in the next verse 
that they yielded to the force of the wind, and were driven by it 
towards Claude, which is southwest from Fair Havens? We 
must discard that view, unless we suppose that the wind in the 
course of a few minutes blew from precisely opposite quarters. 
Luther refers avri/s to irpo$€<r€<os : struck against it, defeated their 
purpose. Tyndale lived for a time with the German Reformer, 
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at Wittenberg, and took his translation perhaps from that source : 
" Anone after ther arose agaynste ther purpose a flawe of wynd 
out of the northeaste." The Greek expression is awkward for 
such an idea and is unsupported by proper examples. Some re- 
cent commentators refer avr^s as before to the island, but vary 
the preposition : struck down from it, viz. Crete, i. e. from its 
mountains, its lofty shores (Alf Hws. Hmph. Wdsth.). Kara ad- 
mits confessedly of this sense ; but does the verb ? Was it used 
of winds unless the object struck was added or implied after it ? 
And if the striking was in the writer's mind here and led to the 
choice of this particular verb, how can #caT avrip (i. e. the ship) 
fail to be this object? It is questionable whether "to strike 
down " as said of a wind, and " to blow, come, rush down," are 
convertible terms ; and unless they are so, Kariprj in Matt. 8, 23, 
iyivero in Matt. 7, 24, and yivtrai in Mark 4, 37 do nor bear 
specially on the case. In the Greek Thesaurus (Paris ed., IL 
p. 90) it is said of j3aXXctv : " Feriendi significatione dicitur de sole, 
luce, vento, voce et quovis sonitu ad corpus ahquod accedente" 
IpaXKov occurs of winds in.H. 23, 217, but with the accusative of 
the object struck. 1 — rwfxovucfc describes the wind with reference 
to the whirling of the clouds occasioned by the meeting of oppo- 
site currents of the air. Pliny (2. 48), in speaking of sudden 
blasts, says that they cause a vortex which is called " typhoon ; " 
and Aulus Gellius (19. 1) mentions certain figures or appearances 
of the clouds in violent tempests, which it was customary to call 
" typhoons." This term is intended to give us an idea of the fury 
of the gale ; and its name, Evpatcvkwv as the word should most 
probably be written, denotes the point from which it came, i. e. 
Euroaquilo, as in the Vulgate, a northeast wind. This reading 
occurs in A and B, which are two of the oldest manuscripts, and 
in some other authorities. It is approved by Grotius, Mill, Ben- 
gel, Bentley, De Wette, and others. Lachmann inserts it in his 
edition of the text. cvpaicvXtov, says Green (p. 117), "which simply 
Grecises Euroaquilo, demands the preference among the various 
shapes of the name." The internal evidence favors that form 
of the word. A northeast storm accounts most perfectly for the 
course of the ship, and for the means employed to control it, 
mentioned or intimated in the sequel of the narrative. The other 
principal readings are EvdokXvoW (T. R., Tsch.), compounded of 
cv/jos and kAv&dv, Eurus fluctus excitans, or, as De Wette thinks 

1 This criticism may not bo useless if it should serve to elicit farther inquiry 
before discarding the common view. My means do not allow me to treat the 
subject more folly at present. 
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more correct, fluctus Euro excitatus ; and EvpujeXuSuv, from cvpvs 
and Kkv&wv, broad wave. It appears, therefore, that the gentle 
southern breeze with which they started changed suddenly to a 
violent north or northeast wind. Such a sudden change is a very 
common occurrence in those seas. An English naval officer, in 
his Remarks on the Archipelago, says : " It is always safe to an- 
chor under the lee of an island with a northern wind, as it dies 
away gradually ; but it would be extremely dangerous with south- 
erly winds, as they almost invariably shift to a violent northerly 
wind. 

V. 15. crwofwrao-^crros, being seized, caught by the wind. — <5vro- 
^oAftctv, to look in the face, withstand. It is said that the ancients 
often painted an eye on each side of the prow of their ships. It 
may not be easy to determine whether the personification implied 
in this mode of speaking arose from that practice, or whether the 
practice arose from the personification. — bn&ovrts, sc. to ttXolov, 
giving up the vessel to the wind. Some supply lavrov? as the 
object of the participle, in anticipation of the next verb. The 
idea is the same in both cases. — &^cpo/t*9a, we were borne, not 
hither and thither, but at the mercy of the wind, the direction of 
which we know from the next verse. 

V. 16. vrjo-iov . . . .KXav&qv, Running under a certain small isl- 
and called Claude. This island Ptolemy calls Claudos. It bears 
now the name of Gozzo. As the gale commenced blowing soon 
after the departure from Fair Havens, the ship, in order to reach 
Claude, must have been driven to the southwest Their course, 
had they been near PhoBnix at the commencement of the storm, 
would have been due south. The effect which the wind pro- 
duced shows what the direction of the wind was ; it must have 
been from the north or northeast, which agrees, as we have seen, 
with the probable import of the name which Luke has employed 
to designate the wind. v7ro8pa^tdvr€s implies, first, that they went 
before the wind (see on 16, 11) ; and secondly, according to the 
view suggested on v. 4, that they passed Claude so as to have 
the wind between them and that island, that is, since the direc- 
tion of the wind has been already determined, they went to the 
southeast of it instead of the north. That they approached near 
to the island at the same time, may be inferred from their being 
able to accomplish the object mentioned in the next clause. 
Others infer their vicinity to the island from the preposition, 
which they take to mean under the coast ; but as in the other 
case, they suppose that this was the southern coast, from the di- 
rection in which such a wind must have driven the ship. — /m$Xi* 
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.... TTJs o-K(i<fj7fs t we were able with difficulty to secure the boat 
Luke includes himself, perhaps not from sympathy merely, but 
because he took part in this labor. The preservation of the boat 
was important, as affording the last means of escape ; see v. 30. 
They may have begun already to have forebodings of the result. 
Those expert in maritime affairs say, that, while a vessel is scud- 
ding before a strong gale, her boat cannot be taken on board or 
lashed to the side of the vessel (see on v. 32) without extreme 
danger. Hence it is probable, that, when on the southern side 
of Claude, they were sheltered somewhat against the storm, and 
were able to arrest the progress of the ship sufficiently to enable 
them to accomplish this object. Yet the sea even here was still 
apparently so tempestuous as to render this a difficult operation. 
It may have added to the difficulty, that the boat, having been 
towed more than twenty miles through a raging sea, could hardly 
fail to have been rilled with water. They had omitted this pre- 
caution at the outset because the weather was mild, and they 
had expected to be at sea but a few hours. It will be observed 
that Luke has not stated why they found it so difficult to secure 
the boat. We are left to conjecture the reasons. 

Verses 17-20. They undergird and lighten the ship, but despair 

of safety. 

V. 17, parjSetai? ixpwvro, they used helps, i. e. ropes, chains, and 
the like, for the purpose specified in the next clause, viz. that of 
undergirding the skip. Most scholars take this view of the mean- 
ing, and it is doubtless the correct one. De Wette would extend 
porjSeLais so as to include other similar expedients : they used helps, 
of which v7ro£<DwiWcs to irXoiov was an example, ^oi/^cwu? cannot 
denote the services of the passengers, as some have said ; for we 
have no such limiting term annexed as that sense of the expres- 
sion would require. The " helps " here are the viro&u/iaTa, which 
Hesychius defines as " cables binding ships round the middle." 
It is probable that ships were occasionally undergirded with 
planks ; but that could only be done in the harbor, and was a 
different thing from performing the process at sea. But how, the 
question arises next, were the cables applied so as to accomplish 
the proposed object ? Falconer, in Ins Marine Dictionary, des- 
cribes the mode of undergirding ships, as practised in modern 
navigation, in the following terms : " To frap a ship (ceinfrer un 
vaisseau) is to pass four or five turns of a large cable-laid rope 
round the hull or frame of a ship, to support her in a great storm, 
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or otherwise, when it is apprehended that she is not strong enough 
to resist the violent efforts of the sea. This expedient, however, 
is rarely put in practice/' In ancient times it was not uncommon 
to resort to this process. The larger ships on their more extended 
voyages carried with them wro^o/iara, or ropes for undergoing, so 
as to be prepared for any emergency which might require them. 
The Attic arsenals kept a supply of them always on hand for 
public use. This mode of strengthening a ship at sea, although 
not adopted so often as it was anciently, is not unknown in the 
experience of modern navigators. In 1815, Mr. Henry Hartley 
was employed to pilot the Russian fleet from England to the 
Baltic. One of the ships under his escort, the Jupiter, was frap- 
ped round the middle by three or four turns of a stream-cable. 
Sir George Back, on his return from his Arctic voyage in 1837, 
was forced, in consequence of the shattered and leaking condition 
of his ship, to undergird her. The Albion, a British frigate, in 
1846, encountered a hurricane on her voyage from India, and was 
under the necessity of frapping her hull together to prevent her 
from sinking. To these more recent instances many others of 
an earlier date might be added. 1 The common representation in 
regard to the ancient mode of applying the hypozomata to a ship 
makes it different from the modern usage. Boeckh's view is the 
one followed in most of the recent works. According to his in- 
vestigations, the ropes, instead of being passed under the bottom 
and fastened on deck, " ran in a horizontal direction around the 
ship from the stern to the prow. They ran round the vessel in 
several circles, and at certain distances from one another. The 
length of these tormenta, as they are called in Latin, varied ac- 
cordingly as they ran around the higher or lower part of the ship, 
the latter being naturally shorter than the fonner. Their number 
varied according to the size of the ship." a Mr. Smith, in his Dis- 
sertation on the Ships of the Ancients (p. 173 sq.), controverts the 
foregoing opinion, as being founded on a misapprehension of the 
passages in the ancient writers which have been supposed to 



1 Some suppose that Horace alludes to this practice in Od. 1. 14. 6 : — " Sine 
funibus Vix durare car i nee Possint iraperiosius iEquor." I was once explaining 
this passage to a college class, according to that view, when one of the members 
who had been at sea stated that he himself had assisted in sneb an operation on 
board a vessel approaching our own coast. 

• This is quoted from the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Art. 
Ships. The account rests on Boeckh's authority. The writer of the article on 
Navis in Pauly's Real-Encycklopadie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, fol- 
lows the same authority. 
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prove it He maintains that the cables, instead of being applied 
lengthways, were drawn around the middle at right angles to the 
ship, and not parallel to it 1 The other mode, he says, " must 
htwe been as impracticable as it would have been unavailing for 
the purpose of strengthening the ship." Luke states a fact sim- 
ply in relation to this matter ; he does not describe the mode. 
The question, therefore, is one of archaeological interest merely ; 
it does not affect the writer's accuracy. — f*rj cfe Try 2vprtv onre- 
croxrc, lest they should be stranded upon the Syrtis. The verb literally 
means to fall out, i. e. from the sea or deep water upon the land 
or rocks ; comp. v. 26. 29. Syrtis Major is here meant, which was 
on the coast of Africa, southwest from Crete. TJus gulf was an 
object of great dread to mariners on account of its dangerous 
shoals. The other Syrtis was too far to the west to have been the 
one to which they would feel exposed in their present situation. 
Some have taken livprw to denote a sand-bank near Claude ; but 
as any such bank there must have been comparatively unknown, 
the writer with that allusion would more naturally have left out 
the article. — \aXaoavr€^ to aictvos, having lowered the saiL o-kcvos 
is indefinite, and may be applied to almost any of the ship's ap- 
purtenances, as sails, masts, anchors, and the like. Many have 
supposed it to refer here to the mast, or, if there was more than 
one in this case, to the principal mast ; but it would seem to put 
that supposition out of the question, that according to all proba- 
bility the masts of the larger sailing ships among the ancients 
were not movable, like those of the smaller vessels, but were 
fixed in their position, and would require to be cut away ; a mode 
of removal which the accompanying participle shows could not 
have been adopted in the present instance. The surprising opin- 
ion of some, that o-kcvos is the anchor, is contradicted by the fol- 
lowing ovrw9 tyipovro. Of the other applications of the word, the 
only one which the circumstances of the ship at this juncture 
naturally suggest is, that it refers to the sail. It is not certain 
how we are to take the article here. It leads us to think most 
directly perhaps of the large, square sail, which was attached to 
the principal mast The ancients had vessels with one, two, and 
three masts. 2 to would then point out that sail by way of emi- 



1 The mode of executing this manoeuvre, as I am informed, or at least one 
mode, is to sink the ropes over the prow, and then draw them towards the mid- 
dle of the ship, fastening the ends on deck. 

* See Pauly's Real-Encyklopadie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, Vol 
V. p. 463. 
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nence. The presumption is, that, if the ship carried other sails, 
as cannot well be doubted, they had taken them down before 
this ; and now, having lowered the only one which they had con- 
tinned to use, they let the vessel " scud under bare poles." This 
is the general view of the meaning. It would follow from this, 
that the wind must have changed its direction before they were 
wrecked on Melita ; for some thirteen days elapsed before that 
event, during which the storm continued to rage ; and within that 
time, had they been constantly driven before a northeast wind, 
they must have realized their fear of being stranded on the Afri- 
can coast. — But an eastern gale in the Levant, at this season of 
the year, is apt to be lasting ; the wind maintains itself, though 
with unequal violence, for a considerable time, in the same 
quarter. Professor Newman, of the London University, states 
the following fact l in his own experience : " We sailed from 
Larnica in Cyprus in a small Neapolitan ship with a Turkish 
crew, on the 2d of December, 1830. We were bound for Latika, 
in Syria, — the course almost due east, — but were driven back 
and forced to take refuge in the port of Famagousta, the an- 
cient Salamis. Here we remained wind-bound for days. Owing 
to our frequent remonstrances, the captain sailed three times, but 
was always driven back, and once after encountering very heavy 
seas and no small danger. It was finally the first of January, if 
my memory does not deceive me, when we reached the Syrian 
coast." It was probably such a gale which Paul's ship encoun- 
tered, that is, a series of gales from the east, but not a constant 
hurricane ; for the seamen were able to anchor and to let down 
their boat, and a part of the crew to attempt to escape in it to 
the shore. If, then, we assume that the wind blew from the 
same point during the continuance of the storm, we must sup- 
pose that they adopted some precaution against being driven 
upon the African coast, which Luke does not mention, although 
his narrative may imply it The only such precaution, according 
to the opinion of nautical men, which they could have adopted 
in their circumstances, was to lie-to, i. e. turn the head of the 
vessel as near to the wind as possible, and at the same time 
keep as much sail 'spread as they could carry in so severe a gale. 
For this purpose, they would need the principal sail ; and the sail 
lowered is most likely to have been the sail above it, i. e. the 
topsail, or siipparum, as the Romans termed it By the adoption 
of these means they would avoid the shore on which they were 

1 Mentioned in Mr. Smith's letter, alluded to on p. 422. 
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so fearful of being cast, and drift in the direction of the island 
on which they were finally wrecked, to, according to this sup- 
position, would refer to the sail as definite in the conceptions of 
the writer, or as presumptively well known to the reader. — outw 
tyipovro, thus (i. e. with the ship undergirded, and with the main- 
sail lowered ; or, it may be, with the topsail lowered and the 
8tormsail set) they were borne on, at the mercy of the elements. 
Here closes the account of the first fearful day. 

V. 18. <r<f>o$p<ti$ 8k x€ifjua£ofjLcvu)v rffjilov, Now we being violently 
tempest-tost. — rjj i&js, on tJie following day, i. e. after their at- 
tempt to reach the port of PhoBnix. The night brought to them 
no relief. The return of day disclosed to them new dangers. 
The precaution of undergirding had accomplished less than they 
hoped. It was evident that the ship must be lightened or foun- 
der at sea. Their next step, therefore, was to try the effect of 
this measure. — IkPoXtjv broiovvro, proceeded to tlirotv overboard, is 
one of the sea-phrases which Julius Pollux mentions as used by 
the ancients to denote the lightening of a ship at sea. The noun 
omits the article, because they cast out only a part of what the 
vessel contained. We are not told what it was that they sacrificed 
at this time ; it may have been their supernumerary spars and 
rigging, and some of the heavier and more accessible articles of 
merchandise with which the ship was laden. It appears from v. 
38 that the bulk of the cargo consisted of wheat, and they re- 
served that until the last. The seamen in the vessel in which 
Jonah embarked had recourse to the same expedient. " There 
was a mighty tempest in the sea, so that the ship was like to be 
broken. Then the mariners were afraid, and cried every man 
unto his god, and cast forth the wares that were in the ship into 
the sea, to lighten it of them " (Jon. 1, 4. 5). 

V. 19. rjj rpirrj. The tliird day arrives and the storm has not 
abated. They are obliged to lighten the ship still more. This 
renewed necessity appears to indicate that the ship was in a 
leaking condition, and that the danger from this cause was becom- 
ing more and more imminent It was one of the great perils to 
which ancient vessels were exposed. Their style of architecture 
was inferior to that of modern vessels ; they were soon shattered 
in a storm, " sprang leaks" more easily, and had fewer means for 
repairing the injury. " In the accounts of shipwrecks that have 
come down to us from ancient times, the loss of the ship must, 
in a great number of instances, be ascribed to this cause. Jose- 
phus tells us that, on his voyage to Italy, the ship sunk in the 
midst of the Adriatic Sea (Pa-murStvTos yap rjp.Cw rov -rrXolov «xto 
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fU<rov rbv 'ASptav). He and some of his companions saved them- 
selves by swimming ; the ship, therefore, did not go down dur- 
ing the gale, but in consequence of the damage she sustained 
during its continuance. One of St. Paul's shipwrecks must have 
taken place under the same circumstances ; for he tells us, a day 
and a night I have been in the deep (2 Cor. 11, 25), supported 
no doubt on spars or fragments of the wreck. In Virgil's de- 
scription of the casualties of the ships of JSneas, some are driven 
on rocks, others on quicksands ; but 

* laxis laterum compagibtu omnes 
Accipiunt inimicam imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt' 

The fact, that the ships of the ancients were provided with hypo- 
zomata or cables ready fitted for undergirding, as a necessary part 
of their stores, proves how liable they were to such casualties." 
It is easy to see, therefore, what must have been the fate of 
Paul's ship had they not discovered land so providentially ; she 
must have foundered at sea, and all on board have perished. — 
avr6x€tp€? .... ippfyofxcv, we cast out with our liands the furniture 
of the ship, such as tables, beds, chests, and the like (Mey. De 
Wet Lng. Alf. Wdsth.). The self-inflicted loss in this case 
(avToxtipcs), which affected so much the personal convenience of 
each one, showed how urgent was the danger. Yet vkcwjv is a 
very doubtful word. Some understand it of the masts, yards, 
sails, and other equipments of the ship similar to these. With 
this interpretation, we must regard the term as applying to that 
class of objects in a general way ; for we see from v. 29 that they 
retained at least some of their anchors, and from v. 44 that, at 
the last moment, they had boards and spars at command to assist 
them in reaching the shore. According to some again, as Wet- 
stein, Kuinoel, Winer, o-kcwjv denotes the baggage of the passen- 
gers, avro^ccpcs is more significant with that sense, but -n-Xolov as 
genitive of the container, the baggage on board the ship y is very 
harsh, rqv a-Ktvqv means, says Smith, " the mainyard, an immense 
spar, probably as long as the ship, and which would require the 
united efforts of passengers and crew to launch overboard. The 
relief which a ship would thus experience, would be of the same 
kind as in a modern ship, when the guns are thrown overboard." 
— Some read ippiyaficv, some Ippupav. Teschendorf retains the 
former, as in T. R. Meyer is too positive that the first person 
betrays its origin in avrdxctpcs. 

V. 20. /xi/Tc .... bructifjicvov, Now neither sun nor stars shining 
upon us for many days, and a storm not slight pressing upon us. 
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Observe the force of the compounds. The absence of the sun 
and stars increased their danger, since it deprived them of their 
only means of observation. The Greeks and Romans, in the 
most improved state of navigation among them, were reluctant 
to venture out to sea beyond the sight of land. During the day 
they kept the high lands on shore, or some island, in view, to 
direct them ; and at night depended for the same purpose on the 
position, the rising and setting of different stars. Diet of Antt, 
Art. Ship. The many or several days include, probably, the three 
days which have been mentioned, but how many of the eleven 
days which followed (v. 27) before the final disaster is uncertain. 
We do not know how long the interval was between Paul's ad- 
dress and that event The expression would be inappropriate, 
however, unless it comprehended the greater part of them. — 
\jovtr6v 9 for the future, thenceforth. They relinquish now their last 
hope of escape ; destruction seemed to be inevitable. In their 
condition they must have felt that their only resource was to run 
the vessel ashore. But the state of the weather rendered it im- 
possible for them to distinguish in what direction the shore lay ; 
and thus they were unable to make the only further effort for 
their preservation which was left to them. In judging of the 
dangers which menaced them, we must take into account the 
state of the vessel, as well as the violence of the storm. — irqug- 
p€iro means was utterly taken away. — tow <ra>£c<r&u depends on 
&7rt? as a genitive construction ; comp. 14, 9. 

Verses 21-26. The Apostle cheers them with the Hope of De» 

liverance. 

V. 21. ttoXXtjs da-LTtas denotes much abstinence as to time and 
degree, i. e. both long continued and severe, but not entire ; see 
on v. 33. This abstinence was not owing to their want of pro- 
visions (see v. 36), but was the effect, in part at least, of their 
fears and dejection of mind (see v. 22. 36) ; and in part, also, of 
the difficulty of preparing food under such circumstances, and of 
the constant requisition made upon them for labor. " The hard- 
ships which the crew endured during a gale of such continuance, 
and their exhaustion from labor at the pumps, and hunger, may 
be imagined, but are not described." — eS« /a«v, *. t. A., you ought 
(past as a violated duty) Jiaving obeyed trie, because the counsel 
was wise, not authoritative as from an apostle. — dvdycov&u is 
present because they were still at sea. Note the aorist which 
follows. — Paul recalls to mind their former mistake in disregard- 
ing his advice, not to reproach them, but in order to show his 
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claim to their confidence with reference to the present communi- 
cation, ficv is unattended here by any responding 8c. — K€pbrja-ai 
rt rrfy vfipw rwuTYfv Kol t^v ^/uav, and to have escaped (lit. gained) tJcis 
violence and loss ; see on v. 10. Lucrari was used in the same 
manner. An evil shunned is a gain as well as a good secured. As 
vftpiv refers to something actually suffered, it cannot mean harm 
to their persons ( Hws.) ; for the exemption from such injury of 
which Paul assures them in the next verse and still more em- 
phatically in v. 34, applies undoubtedly to the whole voyage. 

V. 22. 7rkrjv tov ttXoiov, There shall be no loss except of tJtt 
ship. This limitation qualifies, not the entire clause which pre- 
cedes, but only cwro/foAi; ov8c/ua (crroLy which we are to repeat be- 
fore the words here, /xovov would have marked the connection 
more precisely. See W. } 66. 1. e. As to the rest, compare the 
remarks on Stupw in v. 10. 

V. 23. irapiarq. Whether the angel appeared to the apostle in 
a vision or a dream, the mode of statement does not enable us to 
decide. See on 16, 9. — tovtq tq vukt4 this nigfu just passed, or 
that which was passing. Most think it probable that Paul did 
not communicate the revelation to those in the ship until the re- 
turn of day. — ov €«fu, whose I am, to whom I belong as his pro- 
perty ; in other words, whose servant I am. — <5 *al Xarpevu*, wlwni 
also I worship, to whom I offer religious service and homage. This 
verb refers to external acts of worship, and not to a religious life 
in general, except as the latter may be a concomitant of the 
former. 

V. 24. Kaurapl <rc 8ct irapcurrfjvcu, t/tou must stand before Ccesar. 
See on 23, 11. To remind the apostle of this still unfulfilled 
purpose of God, was the same thing as to assure him that he 
would escape the present danger. — Kcxapurrai .... <rov, God lias 
given to thee all those who sail witii thee. They should be pre- 
served for his sake. No one supposes the declaration here to 
affirm less than this. Many think that it implies also that Paul 
had prayed for the safety of those in the ship with him ; and 
that he receives now the assurance that his prayer in their be- 
half has prevailed. " For I hope," says Paid in Philem. v. 22, 
" that through your prayers I shall be given unto you." Such is 
the view of Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, De Wette, Lange, and 
others. Bengel remarks here : " Facilius multi mali cum paucis 
piis servantur, quam unus pius cum multis reis perit. Navi huic 
similis mundus." 

V. 25. 7rurT€v<a 9 k. t. A. It is evident from v. 32 that the apos- 
tle had acquired a strong ascendency over the minds of the pas- 
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sengers in the ship, if not of the others. He coxujl very properly, 
therefore, urge his own confidence in God as a reason (yap) why 
they should dismiss their fears (cv£u/mrc), so far at least as the 
preservation of their lives was concerned. 

V. 26. cis vrjo-ov rivo, upon some island. More than this was 
not revealed to him. Paul was as ignorant of the name of the 
place where they were wrecked as the rest of them ; see v. 39. 

— 8c opposes what they must suffer to what they would escape. 

— Sci in such a communication may represent the event as not 
merely certain, but certain because it was fixed by the divine 
purpose. — cWco-civ, be cast away. Se the remark on v. 17. 

Verses 27-32. The Discovery of hand; and the frustrated At- 
tempt of ike Mariners to desert the Ship* 

V. 27. Tco-o-apco-Kai&icaTi; vu£, the fourteenth night since their 
departure from Fair Havens. — &uuf>€pofL€vwv rjfuav cV t<5 'Afyuip, as 
we were borne through (sc. the waters, comp. v. 5) in tJte Adriatic. 
They may have been driven hither and thither, or onward in one 
direction ; the participle is indefinite. Mr. Smith's calculation 
assumes a uniform drift towards Melita. It has been said that 
the modern Malta Jies too far south to be embraced in the sea so 
designated. The statement is erroneous. In its restricted sense, 
the Adriatic was the sea between Italy and Greece ; but in a 
wider sense it comprehended also the Ionian Sea around Sicily, 
near which was Melita. (Forbg. Handb. IL p. 19; Win. Realw. 
I. p. 23.) The later Greek and Roman writers, as Biscoe has 
shown, gave the name to the entire sea as far south as Africa. — 
vtt€v6ow .... x^pow, the mari)iers suspected that some land was ap- 
proaching them. As Mr. Smith remarks, Luke uses here the 
graphic language of seamen, to whom the ship is the principal ob- 
ject, whilst the land rises and sinks, nears and recedes. The nar- 
rator does not state on what ground they suspected their vicinity 
to the land. It was, no doubt, the noise of the breakers. This is 
usually the first notice of their danger which mariners have in 
coming upon a coast in a dark night. This circumstance fur- 
nishes reason for believing that the traditionary scene of the 
shipwreck is the actual one. It is impossible to enter St. Paul's 
Bay from the east without passing near the point of Koura ; and 
while the land there, as navigators inform us, is too low to be 
seen in a stormy night, the breakers can be heard at a consider- 
able distance, and in a northeasterly gale are so violent as to form 
on charts the distinctive feature of that headland. On the 10th of 
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August, 1810, the British frigate Lively fell upon these breakers, 
in a dark night, and was lost. The quartermaster, who first ob- 
served them, stated, in his evidence at the court-martial, that at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile the land could not be seen, 
but that he saw the surf on the shore. — The distance from 
Claude to the point of Koura is 476.6 miles. Luke's narrative 
allows a fraction over thirteen days for the performance of this 
voyage. It must have occupied a day, or the greater part of a 
day, to have reached Claude after they left Fair Havens (see v. 
13-16). According to the judgment of experienced seamen, " the 
mean rate of drift of a ship circumstanced like that of Paul" 
(i. e. working its way in such a direction in a gale of moderate 
severity, against a northeast wind) would be thirty-six and a half 
miles in twenty-four hours. " Hence, according to these calcula- 
tions," says Mr. Smith (p. 122 sq.), "a ship starting late in the 
evening from Claude, would, by midnight on the fourteenth, be 
less than three miles from the entrance of St. Paul's Bay. I ad- 
mit that a coincidence so very close as this is, is to a certain ex- 
tent accidental ; but it is an accident which could not have hap- 
pened had there been any great inaccuracy on the part of the 
author of the narrative with regard to the numerous incidents 
upon which the calculations are founded, or had the ship been 
wrecked anywhere but at Malta." 

V. 28. Pp^x" 8* &uurrrj<ravT€s. k. t. X. There was but a short 
distance, it will be observed, between the two soundings ; and 
the rate of decrease in the depth of the water, viz. first, twenty 
fatltoms, and then fifteen, is such as would not be found to exist on 
every coast. It is said that a vessel approaching Malta from the 
same direction finds the same soundings at the present day. — 
opyvui, fathom, (from dpeytn, to Stretch,) cny/iai'vci rip? ocracrw tw ^ct- 
pwv <jvv t<2 irXartL toG omfoovs. Etym. Magn. 

V. 29. €t? Tpa^ct? tottovs, upon rough, i. e. rocky, places. Their 
apprehension arose, not from what they saw, but from what they 
had reason to fear in a dark night on an unknown coast The 
alarm was well founded ; for " the fifteen fathom depth here is as 
nearly as possible a quarter of a mile only from the shore, which 
is girt with mural precipices, and upon which the sea must have 
been breaking with great violence." — Ik irpvfivrp .... rcWapas, 
having cast out four anchors from the stern. " To anchor success- 
fully in a gale of wind, on a lee shore, requires holding-ground 
of extraordinary tenacity. In St. Paul's Bay, the traditionary 
locality of the shipwreck, the anchorage is thus described in the 
Sailing Directions : — ' The harbor of St Paul is open to easterly 
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and northeast winds. It is, notwithstanding, safe for small ships, 
the ground, generally, being very good; and while the cables 
hold there is no danger, as Oie ancJwrs will never start* " The 
ancient vessels did not carry, in general, so large anchors as 
those which we employ; and hence they had often a greater 
number. Athenaeus mentions a ship which had eight iron an- 
chors. Paul's ship, as we see from the next verse, had other an- 
chors besides those which were dropped from the stern. One 
object of anchoring in that way was to arrest the progress of the 
ship more speedily. No time was to be lost, as they knew not 
that they might not founder the next moment upon the shoals 
where the breakers were dashing. Had they anchored by the 
bow, we are told, there was reason for apprehending that the 
vessel would swing round and strike upon the rocks. The an- 
cient ships were so constructed that they could anchor readily by 
the prow or the stern, as circumstances might require. Another 
advantage of the course here taken was that the head of the 
vessel was turned towards the land, which was their best position 
for running her ashore. That purpose they had no doubt formed 
already. " By cutting away the anchors (i-as aywpa? ttc/hcAovtcs), 
loosing the bands of the rudders. (dycVrcs tols fcwcn/pias), and hoist- 
ing the artemon (indpavrts rov aprifiova), all of which could be 
done simultaneously, the ship was immediately under command, 
and could be directed with precision to any part of the shore which 
offered a prospect of safety." — The English ships of war were 
anchored by the stern in the battle of Copenhagen and rendered 
very effective service in that position. Mr. Howson mentions 
the singular fact that Lord Nelson stated after the battle that he 
was led to adopt that plan, because he had just been reading this 
twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts. — rfix ovTO Vf JL ^P av y«w&u, t/icy 
desired that day might come. The remark is full of significance. 
In the darkness of the night they could not tell the full extent 
of the dangers which surrounded them. They must have longed 
for returning day on that account. In the mean time it must 
have been difficult to preserve a vessel which had been so long 
tempest-tost from sinking. Their only chance of escape was to 
strand the ship as soon as the light enabled them to select a 
place which admitted of it. It is evident that eve ry moment's 
delay must have been one of fearful suspense, as well as of peril 
to them. 

V. 30. iw & vavTtov, k. r. A. This ungenerous attempt of the 
seamen to escape confirms the remark before made, that the ship 
was probably in so shattered a state, as to render it uncertain 
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whether it could outride the storm until morning. They may 
have had another motive for the act. The shore might prove to 
be one on which they could not drive the vessel with any hope 
of safety ; and they may have deemed it more prudent to trust 
' themselves to the boat, than to remain and await the issue of 
that uncertainty. — xaAao-dvrwv tt]v o-icd^v, having lowered down the 
booty which they had previously hoisted on board ; see v. 16. 17. 
— €K irpuipas, from tJie prow, since it was nearer thence to the shore, 
and was there only that they could pretend to need anchors, the 
stern being already secure. — dyicvpas Iktcivciv, not to cast ouU 
(E. V.), but stretch out anclvors. The idea of extending the cables 
runs into that of carrying out and dropping the anchors. Favored 
by the darkness, and under color of the pretext assumed, they 
would have accomplished their object, had not Paul's watchful 
eye penetrated their design. 

V. 31. cTxrcv .... orpaTion-ats. Paid addressed himself to Hie 
centurion and the soldiers, because the officers of the ship were 
implicated in the plot, or, in consequence of the general deser- 
tion, had no longer any }>ower to enforce their orders. The sol- 
diers are those who had charge of the different prisoners (v. 1), 
subject probably to the command of the centurion who had the 
particular care of the apostle. — ovtol, these, viz. the mariners. — 
v/aci? atoSrjvat ov 8vvaa$€, you cannot be saved. The pronoun is em- 
phatic. The soldiers were destitute of the skill which the man- 
agement of the ship required. It could not be brought success- 
fully to land without the help of the mariners. This remark of 
Paul proves that the plan to abandon the vessel was not confined 
to a portion of the crew, but was a general one. 

V. 32. dTrcKoi/w ra aypwvk 1-17$ oxcu^iys, cut off Hie ropes of the 
boat, which fastened it to the vessel ; not those by which they 
were lowering it as that was already done (v. 30). The short 
sword of the soldiers furnished a ready instrument for the sum- 
mary blow. — cwurav avrqv ei^co-civ, let it fall off (i. e. from the side 
of the vessel), go adrift. The next billow may have swamped 
the frail craft. 

Verses 33-35. Paul assures them again that their Lives would be 

saved. 

V. 33. axpi .... ytvco-^ou, Now until it should be day, i. e. in the 
interval between the midnight mentioned in v. 27 and the sub- 
sequent morning. — cn^pov is appositional in sense with rj^ipav. 
— wpoo-SoKwvrcs, waiting for the cessation of the storm (De Wet.). 
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— ao-LToi StareXctrc, ye continue fasting, where the adjective sup- 
plies the place of a participle. W. $ 45. 4. — prfiev irpooAa£o/Acyoc, 
luiving taken nothing, adequate to their proper nourishment, no 
regular food during all this time ; see v. 21. " Appian," says Dod- 
ridge, " speaks of an army, which, for twenty days together, had 
neither food nor sleep ; by which he must mean, that they neither 
made full meals nor slept whole nights together. The same in- 
terpretation must be given to this phrase." The apostle's lan- 
guage could not be mistaken by those to whom it was addressed. 
• Compare v. 21. 

V. 3A. tovto .... virdpx*i>,for this (viz. that they should partake 
of food) is important for your preservation. For irpo^ with this 
sense, see W. i 47. 5. f. They would have to submit to much 
fatigue and labor before they reached the shore, and needed, 
therefore, to recruit their strength. — ovScvbs .... irco-cn-cu, For there 
sJiaJl not a hair fall, etc. This was a proverbial expression, em- 
ployed to convey an assurance of entire safety. See 1 Kings 1, 
52 ; Luke 21, 18. 

V. 35. aprov, bread. This word, by a Hebraistic usage, often 
signifies food in the New Testament ; but kAcutos, which follows, 
appears to exclude that sense here. Yet the present meal had 
no doubt its other accompaniments ; the bread only being men- 
tioned because that, according to the Hebrew custom, was broken 
and distributed among the guests after the giving of thanks. The 
apostle performed, on this occasion, the usual office of the head 
of a Hebrew family. Olshausen expresses the fanciful opinion, 
as it seems to me, that the Christians among them regarded this 
act as commemorative of the Lord's Supper, though the others 
did not understand Paul's design. The language employed here, 
it is true, more frequently describes that ordinance, but it is used 
also of an ordinary meal ; see Luke 24, 30. 

Verses 36-38. T?tey partake of Food and again lighten the Ship. 

V. 36. evSvfjLoi 8c y€v6fj.€voi 7rdrr€s, Having all now become cheer- 
ful. It is not accidental that the writer makes this remark in 
connection with irpoo-tkdpovro Tpoffrijs. In their despair they had 
lost their inclination to eat ; but the return of hope brought with 
it a keener sense of their wants, and they could now think of sat- 
isfying their hunger. See on v. 21. 33. — #cal atW, also themselves 
as well as he. The apostle had set them the example (rjpiaro 
cVrftciv), and they ail followed it. 

V. 37. The emphatic 7ra»T€s in v. 36 leads the writer to specify 
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the number. — at traa-cu yfruyol, all the souls togetlier. For this ad- 
verbial use of was, see the note on 19, 7. For this use of ifrvxcu, 
see on 2, 41. — ouucocruu c/?oofii/jcoKra c£, two hundred and seventy- 
six. The number of persons on board shows that the vessel must 
have been one of the larger size. In the reign of Commodus, one 
of the Alexandrian wheat ships was driven, by stress of weather, 
into the Piraeus, and excited great curiosity on the part of the 
Athenians. Lucian visited this vessel, and has laid the scene of 
one of his Dialogues (wXolov ^ cv^at) on board of her. From the 
information furnished by him it has been estimated that the keel 
of this ship was about one hundred feet in length, and that she 
would measure between eleven and twelve hundred tons. Her 
dimensions, therefore, although inferior to those of many modern 
vessels, "were quite equal to those of the largest class of modern 
merchantmen." Luke's ship was engaged in the same commerce 
(being, to use Lucian's language, fiiav tw far 'At-yum-ov cis 'iToAiav 
o-iraytayCw) ; and we have no reason to be surprised at her con- 
taining such a number of men. See further, on v. 6. 

V. 38. Ikow^ov to vXoiov. Among the nautical terms of Julius 
Pollux, we find Kowfrio-at rrpr vavv\ see on v. 18. Luke states 
merely the fact, that tliey lightened the ship again (it is the third 
time), but gives no explanation of it. The object may have been 
to diminish the depth of water which the ship drew, so as to en- 
able them to approach nearer to the shore before striking. It has 
been conjectured, also, that the vessel may have been leaking so 
fast that the measure was necessary in order to keep her from 
sinking. — cK/feAAoficvoi rov orrov, casting out the wheat or grain, corn, 
since the term has frequently that wider sense. As suggested 
on v. 18, we are to understand here that they threw into the sea 
the grain which constituted the cargo, or the bulk of the cargo, 
which the ship carried. The fact that the ship belonged to Alex- 
andria is presumptive proof that she was loaded with grain, since 
that was the principal commodity exported from Egypt to Italy. 
-The explicit notice here, that they lightened the ship by throw- 
ing the grain into the sea, harmonizes with that presumption, and 
tends to confirm it. Some have thought that oZtov may denote 
the ship's provisions ; but these would have consisted of various 
different articles, and would not naturally be described by so spe- 
cific a term as this. The connection, winch has been said to favor 
the opinion last stated, agrees equally well with the other. Hav- 
ing their hopes revived by the spectacle of Paul's undisturbed 
serenity, and by his animating address, and being reinvigorated 
after so long a fast by the food of which they had partaken, they 
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were now in a condition both of mind and body to address them- 
selves to the labors which their safety required. This view, 
therefore, places their lightening of the ship in a perfectly natural 
connection with the circumstances related just before. In addi- 
tion to this, as Hemsen urges, their remaining stock of provisions, 
after so protracted a voyage, must have been already so reduced 
that it could have had little or no effect on the ship, whether they 
were thrown away or retained. — Mr. Blunt (p. 326) has very prop- 
erly called attention to the manner in which the narrative dis- 
closes to us the nature of the ship's cargo. In the fifth verse we 
are informed that the vessel " into which the centurion removed 
Paul and the other prisoners at Myra belonged to Alexandria, and 
was sailing into Italy. From the tenth verse we learn that it was 
a merchant-vessel, for mention is made of its lading, but the na- 
ture of the lading is not directly stated. In this verse, at a dis- 
tance of some thirty verses from the last, we find, by the merest 
chance, of what its cargo consisted. The freight was naturally 
enough kept till it could be kept no longer, and then we discover 
for the first time that it was wheat ; the very article which such 
vessels were accustomed to carry from Egypt to Italy. These 
notices, so detached from each other, tell a continuous story, but 
it is not perceived till they are brought together. The circum- 
stances drop out one by one in the course of the narrative, unar- 
ranged, unpremeditated, thoroughly incidental ; so that the chap- 
ter might be read twenty times, and their agreement with one 
another and with contempory history be still overlooked." 

Verses 39-44. The Shipwreck. Those on board escape to the 
Shore by swimming, or on Fragments of Vie Vessel. 

V. 39. rrp/ yrjv ovk iireylvuxTKov, tJiey recognized not the fond, 
within view. The day has dawned, and they could now distin- 
guish it It has appeared to some surprising that none of those 
on board should have known a place with which those at least 
who were accustomed to the sea might be expected to have been 
so well acquainted. The answer is, that the scene of the ship- 
wreck was remote from the principal harbor, and, as those who 
have been on the spot testify, distinguished by no marked fea- 
ture which would render it known even to a native, if he came 
unexpectedly upon it. The Bay, so justly known as St* Paul's 
Bay, is at the northwest extremity of the island, and is formed 
by the main shore on the south, and the island of Salmonetta on 
the north. It extends from east to west, two miles long and one 
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broad at the entrance, and at the inner end is nearly land-locked 
on three sides. It is several miles north of Valetta, the famous 
rock-bound harbor of Malta. 1 — koKvov .... alytakov, tJiey perceived 
a certain inlet, creek, having a shore, one open or smooth (see on 
21, 5), on which they could run the ship with a hope of saving 
their lives. " Luke uses here the correct hydrographical term." 
The remark implies that the coast generally was unsafe for such 
an attempt. The present conformation of the coast on that side 
of Malta confirms Luke's accuracy in this particular. The shore 
there presents an unbroken chain of rocks, interrupted at only 
two points. — cis ov . . . . irXoiov, into which they determined, if they 
could, to tJirust forth (i. e. from the sea), to drive ashore, the ship. 
For i&txrai from c£i>£c<t>, see W. $ 15 ; K. i 165. 7. The wind must 
have forced them to the west side of the bay, which is rocky, but 
has two creeks. One of these, Mestara Valley, has a shore. The 
other has no longer a sandy beach, but must have had one for- 
merly, which has evidently been worn away by the action of the 
sea. The vessel grounded (v. 41) before they reached the point 
on shore at which they aimed, though they may have entered the 
creek. 

V. 40. Kot ras ay xvpas .... SdXacrcrav, and having entirely cut 
away t/ie anchors they abandoned them unto the sea. On this force 
of the preposition in TrcpicAxWcs, comp. Trcpt^pctro in v. 20. It has 
been referred to the position of the anchors as being around the 
ship; but they had all been dropped from the stern (v. 29), and 
as the strain would be mainly in one direction, they would not be 
likely to be found on different sides of the vessel. Our English 
translators followed the Vulgate in their inaccurate version of 
this clause. — a/ia .... mfiaMw, at the same time Jiaving unfas- 
tened the bands of the rudders. Most of the ancient vessels were 
furnished with two rudders. No sea-going vessel had less than 
two, although small boats and river craft, such as those on the 
Nile, were sometimes steered by one. The mfiakta were more 
like oars or paddles than our modern helm. They were attached 
to the stern, one on each quarter, distinguished as the right and 
the left rudder. In the larger ships the extremities of the rud- 
ders were joined by a pole, which was moved by one man and 
kept the rudders always parallel. See Diet, of Antt, Art. Guber- 



1 Smith's chart of St. Paul's Bay is copied in Howson, with the necessary ex- 
planations. 1 had the gratification of a hurried visit to this locality on my way 
to Alexandria. It appeared to me to fulfil every condition of the narrative, as 
the scene of the apostle's shipwreck. 

56 
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naculum. When a vessel was anchored by the stern, as was the 
case here, it would be necessary to lift the rudders out of the 
water and to secure them by bands. These bands it would be 
necessary to unfasten when the ship was again got under weigh. 
dvcVrc? is the second aorist participle in the active from dvirj/u 
K. $ 180. See on 16, 26. — - cV^parrcs . . . . rj wcow#, sc. avpa, 
hewing hoisted tJte foresail to the wind. £prc/io>v has been taken by 
different writers as the name of almost every sail which a vessel 
carries, e. g. mainsail, topsail, jib, etc. We have no ancient de- 
finition of the term which throws any certain light upon its mean- 
ing. It passed into some of the modern languages, where it is 
variously applied, but occurs in no ancient Greek author out of 
Luke's account of this voyage. Most commentators, without 
any attempt to substantiate their opinion, put it down as the 
" mainsail." The nautical argument is said to be in favor of the 
foresail, i. e. the sail attached to the mast nearest the prow ; or 
if there was but one mast, fixed to a spar or yard near the prow. 
"As the ancients depended for speed chiefly upon one principal 
sail, an appendage or additional sail at the bow of the ship 
was required for the purpose of directing the vessel when in 
the act of putting about ; for, although there could be no diffi- 
culty in bringing the ship's head to the wind with the great 
sail alone, a small sail at the bow would be indispensable for 
making her ' pay off,' that is, bringing her head round ; otherwise 
she would acquire stern-way, and thereby endanger the rudders, 
if not the ship itself." The vessels on coins and in other ancient 
representations exhibit a sail of this description. With this sail 
raised, it is said that a ship situated like that of Paul would move 
towards the shore with more precision and velocity than with any 
other. " A sailor will at once see that the foresail was the best 
possible sail that could be set under the circumstances." 

V. 41. irc/HTTccrovrcs Sc ct? tottov &L$a\aoxrav, having /alien into a 
place having two seas. This has been supposed by many com- 
mentators to have been a concealed shoal or sand-bank, formed 
by the action of two opposite currents. In the course of time 
such a bank, as is frequently the case at the mouth of rivers or 
near the shore, may have been worn away, 1 so that the absence 
of any such obstruction there at the present time decides nothing 
against that supposition. It has also been understood to have 
been a tongue of land or promontory, against the shores of which 

1 For examples of this, see Lyell's Principles of Geology, p. 285 sq. (8th ed n 
1850). 
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the sea beat strongly from opposite quarters. It is not stated that 
any projection exists there now, to which Luke's description, if 
explained in that manner, would apply. Mr. Smith is of the 
opinion that twos &£a\acro'os may refer to the channel, not more 
than a hundred yards in breadth, which separates the small isl- 
and Salmonetta from Malta ; and which might very properly be 
called a place where " two seas meet," on account of the commu- 
nication which it forms between the sea in the interior of the 
bay and the sea outside. He would place the scene of the ship- 
wreck near that channel, and, according to the representation on 
his map, a little to the north of the place to which tradition has 
generally assigned it The creek near here, at present without 
a beach (see v. 39), may be the one which they attempted to 
enter. The final shock now ensues. — «u 17 fih irpupa, #c. t. A.., 
And tlte prow, sticking fast, remained immovable ; but the stem was 
broken by the violence of ttte waves. " This is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which, but for the peculiar nature of the bottom of 
St. Paul's Bay, it would be difficult to account for. The rocks 
of Malta disintegrate into extremely minute particles of sand 
and clay, which, when acted upon by the currents, or surface 
agitation, form a deposit of tenacious clay ; but in still water, 
where these causes do not act, mud is formed ; but it is only in 
the creeks where are no currents, and at such a depth as to be 
undisturbed by the waves, that the mud occurs. In Captain 
Smyth's chart of the bay, the nearest soundings to the mud in- 
dicate a depth of about three fathoms, which is about what a 
large ship would draw. A ship, therefore, impelled by the force 
of a gale into a creek with a bottom such as has been described, 
would strike a bottom of mud into which the fore part would fix 
itself and be held fast, whilst the stern was exposed to the force 
of the waves." — Meyer defends twv KvpArtav with good reason 
against Tischendorf and others. 

V. 42. It is the soldiers who initiate this scheme ; since they 
only and not the mariners were interested in the fate of the pris- 
oners. — Pov\7),plan, resolution, not counsel merely; comp. /fovAi}- 
ftaros below. — tva rovs Scoyiwras aTrofcretvcixri, that they should kill tlie 
prisoners, defines /JoiAiJ, and circumscribes the declarative or sup- 
plementary infinitive. W. i 44. 8; S. } 162. 3. 2. Meyer after 
Fritzsche never admits this use, but insists on tW as telic even 
here. — Of the rigor with which those were liable to be punished 
who were charged with the custody of prisoners, if the latter 
escaped from them in any way, we have had proof in 12, 19 and 
16, 27. 
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V. 43. It will be recollected that, according to the Roman 
custom, each of the prisoners was chained to a particular soldier, 
who was his keeper. As to the relation of these soldiers to the 
centurion, see on v. 31. — &cu>Awcv avrovs tov /fovAi^iaro?, restrained 
them from their purpose. Thus it happened again (see v. 24) that 
Paul's companions were indebted to their connection with him 
for the preservation of their lives, ri connects this clause with 
the next, because of their co-ordinate relation to /fovAd/jtcvo?. — 
cbroppu/rturas has a reciprocal sense. — c&cwu, to go fortJi, not from 
the ship, which is the force of cwro in the participle just before, 
but from the sea iirl rrjv yrjv. 

V. 44. tovs Aowrovs is the subject of l&cwu, repeated from the 
preceding clause. — hrl a-avunv, upon boards, such probably as 
were in use about the ship, but not parts of it, which would con- 
found this clause with the next. — hrC tivcdv t£>v goto tov rrkouw, upon 
some of the pieces from the ship, which they themselves tore away 
or which the surge had broken off! Most critics distinguish the 
two expressions in this manner. Kuinoel renders a-avurtv, tables. 
A few understand that term of the permanent parts of the vessel, 
and TLvtov cnro tov irXolov of such things as seats, barrels, and the 
like which were floating away from the wreck. But articles of 
this description they would be likely to have lost, or to have 
thrown into the sea before this time. — ovtws, tJius, i. e. in the two 
ways that have been mentioned. — 8uuT<o&fjvai, were saved This 
was not the first peril of the kind from which the apostle had 
been delivered. Iu 2 Cor. 11, 25, he says, "thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day have I spent in the deep ; " and he 
recorded that statement several years before the present disaster. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Verses 1-10. Their Abode during the Winter at Melita. 

V. 1. iiriyvwrav, k. t. A., they ascertained (by intercourse prob- 
ably with the inhabitants) that the island is called Melita. That 
this was the modern Malta cannot well be doubted. An island 
with the same name, now Meleda, lies up the Adriatic on the 
coast of Dalmatia, which some have maintained to be the one 
where Paul was wrecked. Bryant defended that opinion. It is 
advocated still in Valpy's Notes on the New Testament The 
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argument for thaf opinion founded on the name Adriatic has been 
already refuted in the remarks on 27, 27. It has also been al- 
leged for it, that no poisonous serpents are found at present on 
Malta. Mr. Smith mentions Coleridge (Table Talk, p. 185) as 
urging that difficulty. The more populous and cultivated state 
of the island accounts for the disappearance of such reptiles. 
Naturalists inform us that these animals become extinct or dis- 
appear as the aboriginal forests of a country are cleared up, or 
as the soil is otherwise brought under cultivation. See note on 
v. 3. It would be difficult to find a surface of equal extent in so 
artificial a state as that of Malta at the present day. The posi- 
tive reasons for the common belief as to the place of the ship- 
wreck are, that the traditional evidence sustains it ; that Malta 
lies in the track of a vessel driven by a northeast wind ; that the 
reputed locality of the wreck agrees with Luke's account ; that 
the Alexandrian ship in which they reembarked would very natu- 
rally winter there, but not at Meleda ; and that the subsequent 
course of the voyage to Puteoli is that which a vessel would pur- 
sue in going from Malta, but not from the other place. Malta is 
sixty miles from Cape Passero, the southern point of Sicily, and 
two hundred miles from the African coast It is farther from the 
main land than any other island in the Mediterranean. . It is sev- 
enteen miles in length, nine miles in its greatest breadth, and' 
sixty miles in circumference. It is nearly equi-distant between 
the two ends of the Mediterranean. Its highest point is said to 
be six hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

V. 2. ot SI Papftapoi. The inhabitants are called barbarians 
with reference to their language, which was not that either of 
the Greeks or Romans ; not because they were rude and degrad- 
ed. It is strange that Coleridge should say that the Melitaeans 
cannot be meant here because they were highly civilized. These 
islanders belonged to the Phoenician race, and spoke a Semitic 
dialect, most probably the Punic, i. e. the Phoenician as spoken 
by the people of Carthage. " The Hebrew language," in its 
widest extent, says Hupfeid, " was the language not merely of 
the Hebrews, but of the other nations that inhabited Canaan, or 
Pakcstina, especially of the Phoenicians, so renowned as a com- 
mercial people in the ancient world, and of the Carthaginians 
des ended from them. This is proved especially by the proper 
names of the Canaanites in the Bible, and of the Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians in the classic writers, which are all formed in 
the Hebrew manner, and also by the remains of the Phoenician 
and the Punic language on Phoenician monuments and in the 
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classics, so far as these have been as yet deciphered." J The 
Greeks and Romans who settled on the island at different times 
never introduced to any great extent their language or customs. 
— ov rrjv Tvxowrav. See on 19, 11. — irpoatkafiovro, received to them- 
selves, or to their regard; comp. Rom. 14, 1 (De Wet); not to 
their fire (Mey.). — 8ia rbv verbv rov ifaorwra, on account of the 
rain which came upon us (De Wet. Rob.) ; the present rain 
(Wetst. E. V.). They would suffer the more from this inclem- 
ent weather after so much exposure and fatigue. This remark 
in regard to the rain and cold disproves the assumption of some 
critics that it was a Sirocco wind, i. e. from the southeast, which 
Paul's ship encountered. That wind does not continue to blow 
more than two or three days, and is hot and sultry even as late 
as the month of November. 

V. 3. avarpeij/avTo^ .... 7rAi}&>s, Now Paid having collected a 
great number (a heap) of dry sticks, such as would naturally be 
found among the rocks around the shore. — c^iSm, a viper. The 
Greeks applied this term to that reptile in distinction from other 
serpents, as is evident from Aristot Lib. I. c. 6 : oAA' ol par oAAoc 
QHjroKova-iv o<£ci9, 7f 8* c^iSm fiovov fcDoroicci. Vipers are the only vi- 
viparous serpents in Europe. It was remarked above that the 
viper is unknown in Malta at the present day. " No person," 
says Mr. Smith, " who has studied the changes which the opera- 
tions of man have produced on the Fauna (animals) of any coun- 
try, will be surprised that a particular species of reptiles should 
have disappeared from that of Malta. My friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Landsborough, in his interesting excursions in Arran, has repeat- 
edly noticed the gradual disappearance of the viper from that 
island since it has become more frequented. Mr. Lyell, 2 in quot- 

1 It has been frequently asserted that the ancient Punic is the basis of the lan- 
guage spoken by the native Maltese of the present day. That opinion is incor- 
rect. Malta, at the time of the Saracen irruption, was overrun by Arabs, from 
whom the common people of the island derive their origin. The dialect spoken 
by them is a corrupt Arabic, agreeing essentially with that of the Moors, but in- 
termixed to a greater extent with words from the Italian, Spanish, and other 
European languages. The Maltese language approaches so nearly to the Arabic 
that the islanders are readily understood in all the ports of Africa and Syria. Gese- 
nius first investigated thoroughly this dialect in his Versuch iiber die maltesische 
Sprache. etc. (Leipzig 1810). He has given the results of this investigation in 
his Article on Arabien in Ersch and Gruber's Encyklopadie. In his History of 
the Hebrew Language, he remarks that, although the ancestral pride of the Mal- 
tese themselves may dispose them to trace back their language to the old Punic, 
yet it contains nothing which is not explained far more naturally oat of the 
modern Arabic, than as the product of so ancient a tongue. 

1 Principles of Geology (7th ed.), p. 655. 
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ing the travels of Spix and Martius in Brazil, observes : ' They 
speak of the dangers to which they were exposed from the jaguar, 
the poisonous serpents, crocodiles, scorpions, centipedes, and spi- 
ders. But with the increasing population and cultivation of the 
country, say these naturalists, these evils will gradually diminish ; 
when the inhabitants have cut down the woods, drained the 
marshes, made roads in all directions, and founded villages and 
towns, man will, by degrees, triumph over the rank vegetation 
and the noxious animals/ " — c#c -n}? Sipfirp, from the heat, the 
effect of it (De Wet) ; or (less appropriate to the noun) from the 
place of it, as explained by Winer (i 47. 6". b.) and others. But 
the best manuscripts read airo ( Lchm. Tsch. Mey.), and the sense 
then is (comp. 20, 9 ; Luke 19, 3), on account of tfie heat. The 
viper had evidently been taken up among the sticks wluch Paul 
had gathered; and, as may be inferred from hrAbrroz cirl rip 
Trvpdvy had been thrown with them into the fire. This latter sup- 
position is required by the local sense of c#c rrp Sippr??, and is en- 
tirely consistent with the causal sense. The viper was probably 
in a torpid state, and was suddenly restored to activity by the 
heat It was now cold, in consequence both of the storm and 
the lateness of the season (v. 2) ; and such reptiles become tor- 
pid as soon as the temperature falls sensibly below the mean 
temperature of the place which they inhabit. Vipers, too, lurk 
in rocky places, and that is the character of the region where the 
incident occurred. They are accustomed, also, to dart at their 
enemies, sometimes several feet at a bound ; and hence the one 
mentioned here could have reached the hand of Paul as he stood 
in the vicinity of the fire. 1 — Instead of i$c\SowTa (T. R), having 
come forth, the more descriptive 8u£cX£ovo-a (Tsch. Mey), repre- 
sents the viper as Jiaving come forth (from the fire) Oirough the 
sticks among which it was taken up. — KaSrpfrt, fastened itself in 
the sense of the middle. This reflexive use of the active oc- 
curs only here, which accounts for Ka&J^aTo, as read in some 
copies. 

V. 4. a* &, k. t. X., Now as the barbarians saw the animal hang- 
ing from his Jiand, to which it clung by the mouth. Aristotle also 
uses Srjpiov of the viper. That it was "venomous" (E. V.) re- 
sults, not from this mode of designation, but from 2xioVa. Luke 
does not say expressly that Paul was bitten ; but the nature of 
the reptile, the leap, the clinging to his hand, leave us to infer that 

1 For the information in this note concerning the habits of the viper, I am 
indebted chiefly to Professor Agassiz of Cambridge. 
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with almost entire certainty. Those who stood near and wit- 
nessed the occurrence supposed evidently that such was the fact 
That he should have escaped being bitten under such circum- 
stances would have been hardly less miraculous than that the 
ordinary effect of the poison should have been counteracted. We 
seem to be justified, according to either view, in regarding liis 
preservation as a fulfilment of the promise of Christ in Mark 16, 
17. 18. On the form of /cpc/xa/xcvov, see K. i 179. 5. — ^wcvs . . . . 
ovros, tliis man is a murderer. They perceived from his chain, per- 
haps, or some other indication, that Paul was a prisoner. The 
attack of the viper proved to them that he must have committed 
some atrocious crime, ^ovcvs points, not to a specific offence, but 
to the class of offenders to which they supposed he might be- 
long. — fj Sua) £rjv ovk ctao-tv, justice suffered not to live. Observe 
the past tense. They consider his doom as sealed. Vengeance, 
in their view, had already smitten his victim. 

V. 6". «ra$cv ovScv kokov, suffered no evil. This statement agrees 
with the supposition either that he had not been bitten, or that 
the poison had produced no effect upon him. 

V. 6. avrov /xcXXctv TriiLTrpaxrdaL, that he would be inflamed (lit 
burn), since inflammation is attended with heat — KarairCvTiw 
d<£voo v€Kp6v, that he would suddenly fall down dead. Sudden col- 
lapse and death ensue often from the bite of serpents. Shak- 
speare speaks as a naturalist when he says of the asp-bitten 
Cleopatra, 

" Trembling she stood, and on the sadden dropped." 

— lurficv aTowov, nothing bad, injurious; in a moral sense, in Luke 
23, 41. — /Acra/?aAAo/xcvot may take after itr^v yvta^rjv or omit it — 
$€ov avrbv cleat, that lie was a god. Bengel : " Aut latro, inquiunt, 
aut deus; sic modo tauri, modo lapides (14, 13. 19). Datur ter- 
tium ; homo Dei." 

V. 7. Trcpt rbv toVov cVcetvov, around that place, the one where 
they were wrecked. Tradition places the residence of Publius 
at Citta Vecchia, the Medina of the Saracens ; which, though in 
the centre of Malta, is but a few miles from the coast (see 
on v. 1). — t<3 irpwru) rrjs vqa-ov. There can be no doubt that 
Publius is called the frst (or chief) of Hie island because he 
was the Roman governor. Melita was first conquered by the 
Romans during the Punic wars, and in the time of Cicero (4 Ver. 
c. 18) was annexed to the praetorship of Sicily. The praetor of 
that island would naturally have a legate or deputy at this place. 
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entertained us, viz. Luke, Paul, Aristarchus (27, 2), and no doubt 
the noble-hearted Julius ; not the entire two hundred and sev- 
enty-six (Bmg.), as so indiscriminate a hospitality would be un- 
called for and without any sufficient motive. 

V. 8. irvperoU. The plural has been supposed to describe the 
fever with reference to its recurrent attacks or paroxysms. This 
is one of those expressions in Luke's writings that have been 
supposed to indicate his professional training as a physician. 
♦ See also 12, 23 ; 13, 11 ; and especially the comparison (6 I8f*#> 
avrov oxrct Spofjifioi aT/xaro? Kara/fcuvoiTc?) in his Gospel (22, 44). 
It is correct to attach to them that significancy. No other writer 
of the New Testament exhibits this sort of technical precision 
in speaking of diseases. The disorder with which the father of 
Publius was affected was dysentery combined with fever. It 
was formerly asserted that a dry climate, like that of Malta, would 
not produce such a disorder ; but we have now the testimony of 
physicians resident in that island, that it is by no means uncom- 
mon there at the present day. 

V. 10. ot Kot, who also, on their part, i. e. while they came and 
were healed of their maladies. — 7roAAaTs rtftaT? h-Cfirjaav 17/ia?, hon- 
ored us (viz. Paul and his companions) with many honors, courte- 
sies. They were entertained with a generous hospitality, and 
distinguished by marks of special regard and kindness. Some 
render rtfuu? rewards or presents ; but the next clause appears to 
limit their reception of the favors in question to the time of their 
departure and to the relief of their necessary wants. It is cer- 
tain that they did not, even then, accept the gifts which were 
proffered to them as a reward for their services ; for that would 
have been at variance with the command of Christ in Matt 10, 8. 



Verses 11-16. Prosecution of the Journey to Rome. 

V. 11. /icra Tpcts fjLrjvas. The three months are the time that 
they remained on the island. They were probably the months 
of November, December, and January. The season may have 
admitted of their putting to sea earlier than usual. The arrival 
at Melita could not have been later than October, for a brief in- 
terval only lay between the fast (27, 9) and the beginning of the 
storm (27, 27). — lv irXouo 7rapaK€^ct/xaxort. Luke does not state 
why this vessel had wintered here. It is a circumstance which 
shows the consistency of the narrative. The storm which occa- 
sioned the wreck of Paul's vessel had delayed this one so long, 
that it was necessary on reaching Melita to suspend the voyage 
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until spring. This vessel had been during the winter at Valetta, 
which must always have been the principal harbor of Malta. — 
irapcunjfup AuxTKovpots, with the sign Dioscuri, or distinguished by 
Dioscuri, i. e. having images of Castor and Pollux painted or 
carved on the prow, from which images the vessel may have been 
named. This use of figure-heads on ancient ships was very com- 
mon. See Diet, of Antt, Art. Insigne. Castor and Pollux were 
the favorite gods of seamen, the winds and waves being supposed 
to be specially subject to their control. It is of them that Horace 
says (Od. 1. 12. 27-S2) : 

" Quorum simul alba nautis 

Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agi talus humor ; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 

TJnda recumbit." 

See, also, Od. 1. 3. 2. irapaa^^) may be a noun or an adjective. 
The former appears to have been most common in this applica- 
tion. The other construction is easier as regards the dative, and 
is preferred by De Wette. 

V. 12. Svpcucoucras, Syracuse. This city, the capital of Sicily, 
on the southeastern coast of that island, was about eighty miles 
north from Mclita. It was built partly on the adjacent island of 
Ortygia, and from that circumstance, or as others say because it 
included at length several villages, may have received its plural 
name. The modern Siracusa or Siragossa occupies only a part 
of the ancient city, viz. Ortygia (Forbg.). — C7re/ictvafuv. They 
may have stopped here for trade, or in the hope of a better 
wind. 

V. 13. 7T€^€A£6Wc5, having come around or about. The sense 
of the preposition it is impossible to determine with certainty. 
One supposition is, that it refers to their frequent alteration of 
the ship's course ; in other words, to their tacking, because the 
wind was unfavorable. So Smith, Howson, and others, explain 
the word. Mr. Lewin thinks that " as the wind was westerly, 
and they were uuder the shelter of the high mountainous range 
of Etna, they were obliged to stand out to sea in order to fill 
their sails, and so come to Rhegium by a circuitous sweep." l 
Another view is, that they were compelled by the wind to follow 

1 " I was informed by a friend many years ago, that when he made the voyage 
himself from Syracuse to Rhegium, the vessel in which he sailed took a similar 
circuit for a similar reason." Lewin, II. p. 736. 
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closely the sinuosities of the coast, to proceed circuitously. De 
Wette says, which is much less probable, that they may have 
gone around Sicily, or the southern extremity of Italy. — cfc € PiJ- 
ytovy unto Rhegium, now Reggio, which was an Italian seaport, 
opposite to the northeastern point of Sicily. Here they remained 
a day, when the wind, which had been adverse since their leav- 
ing Syracuse, became fair, and they resumed the voyage. The 
steamers between Naples and Malta touch at Messina, and Reg- 
gio appears in full view on the Italian side. If Paul passed here 
in February (v. 11 above), the mountains on the island and on 
the main land were still covered with snow, and presented to 
the eye a dreary aspect. — iwiycvofiwov vorov, a south icind having 
arisen on them ; comp. the compound participle in v. 2, and in 27, 
20. The dative of the person is often expressed after hrl t with 
this force ; see Herod. 8. 13. — oWcpoiot, on tfie second day; comp. 
John 11, 39. This adverbial use of the ordinals is classical. K. ♦ 
264. 3. b. — efc ILmoAovs. Putcoli, now Pozzuoli, was eight miles 
southwest from Neapolis, the modern Naples. It derived its 
name from the springs (putei) which abound there, or from the 
odor of the waters (a putendo). 1 Its earlier Greek name was 
Aucatdpx€ui. It was the principal port south of Rome. Nearly 
all the Alexandrian and a great part of the Spanish trade with 
Italy was brought hither. The seventy-seventh Letter of Seneca 
gives a lively description of the interest which the arrival of the 
corn-ships from Egypt was accustomed to excite among the inhab- 
itants of that town. A mole with twenty-five arches stretched 
itself into the sea, at the entrance of this bay, alongside of which 
the vessels as they arrived cast anchor for the delivery of their 
freight and passengers. Thirteen of the piers which upheld this 
immense structure, show their forms still above the water, and 
point out to us as it were the very footsteps of the apostle as he 
passed from the ship to the land. — The voyage from Rhegium 
to Puteoii, which the Castor and Pollux accomplished in less than 
two days, was about one hundred and eighty miles. The pas- 
sage, therefore, was a rapid one ; but as examples of the aucient 
rate of sailing show, not unprecedented. Herodotus states that 
a ship could sail seven hundred stadia in a day, and six hundred 
in a night, i. e. thirteen hundred in twenty-four hours, which 
would be at the rate of about one hundred and fifty English miles 
a day. Strabo says, that a voyage could be made from Sammo- 

1 As examples, travellers will recollect the Grotto del Cane near Cams, and 
the Baths of Nero at Baia. 
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nium to Egypt in four days, reckoning the distance at five thou- 
sand stadia, or about five hundred and seventy-three miles. This 
would be sailing one hundred and forty-three miles in twenty- 
four hours, or six miles an hour. Pliny mentions several voyages 
which would be considered very good in modern times. He says 
that the prefects Galerius and Babilius arrived at Alexandria, the 
former on the seventh, the latter on the sixth day, after leaving 
the Straits of Messina. He states, also, that passages were made, 
under, favorable circumstances, from the Straits of Hercules to 
Ostia, in seven days; from the nearest port of Spain, in four; 
from the province of Narbonne, in three ; and from Africa, in two. 
Probably the most rapid run mentioned by any ancient writer is 
that of Arrian, in his Periplus of the Euxine, who says that 
" they got under way about daybreak," and that by midday they 
had come more than five hundred stadia ; that is, more than fifty 
geographical miles, which is at least eight miles an hour. 1 The 
mean of the foregoing examples is seven miles an hour ; and if 
we suppose that the Castor and Polux sailed at that rate, the 
passage would have required only about twenty-six hours. This 
result agrees perfectly with Luke's account ; for he states that 
they left Rhegium on one day and arrived at Puteoli on the next. 
Their course, it will be observed, was nearly due north, and they 
were favored with a south wind. 

V. 14. en-' avrots, wiOi (lit. upon) tJiem; comp. 21, 4. The local 
idea blends itself with the personal. See W. $ 48. c. — ^icpas 
brrd, a week ; see on 20, 6. They had an opportunity to spend a 
Sabbath with the Christians there. The centurion granted this 
delay, not improbably, in order to gratify the wishes of Paul. 
After such events, the prisoner would have a power over his 
keeper well nigh unbounded. In the mean time, the news of 
the apostle's arrival would travel to Rome, and thus prepare the 
way for what we read in the next verse. — k<u ovrco?, *. t. A., and 
so, after the interval thus spent, we went unto Rome ; not came 
unless the remark be proleptic. The incidents in v. 15 occur on 
the way thither. On leaving Puteoli, Julius and his party would 
proceed naturally to Capua, about twelve miles, the nearest point 
for intersecting the Appian Way. The distance from Capua 
to Rome by this road was about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. 9 

1 I have relied for these statements, partly on Forbiger, and partly on Biscoe 
and Smith. 

* Mr. Howson's map of this journey to the city will enable the reader to follow 
the apostle's coarse very distinctly. 
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V. 15. Two companies of the Christians at Borne went forth 
to meet the apostle ; but separately and at different times. Hence 
the advanced party reached Appii Forum, about forty miles from 
Rome, before Paul appeared ; the later party met him at Tres 
Tabcrnce, which was thirty miles from Home. (Itiner. Antonin.) 
Other estimates (Itiner. Hieros.) place Appii Forum a few miles 
nearer to Rome. This town was named from Appius Claudius 
Caecus, who built the Appian Way. It lay on the northern bor- 
der of the Pontine Marshes, at the end of the canal which ex- 
tended thither from a point a few miles above Anxur or Terra- 
cina. Horace (Sat 1. 5. 4) speaks of Appii Forum as "full of 
boatmen," who were engaged in forwarding passengers over this 
canal, a distance of twenty miles. The Appiau "VYay ran near 
the canal, and it would depend on circumstances unknown to us, 
whether the centurion travelled in one mode or the other. Strabo 
mentions that night-travellers (as in the case of Horace) usually 
preferred the boat. The present Locanda di Foro Appio, a 
wretched inn, marks probably the site of Appii Forum. It is 
almost the only human shelter in the midst of a solitude enliv- 
ened once by incessant commerce and travel. — Tres Tabernce, 
as appears from one of Cicero's letters to Atticus (2. 12), must 
have been near where the cross-road from Antium fell into the 
Appian Way. It is thought to have been not far from the mod- 
ern Cisterna, the bulk of which lies on the traveller's left in 
going from Rome to Naples, under the shadow of the Volscian 
Hills. — ovs . . . . Sdpo-os, whom Paul seeing gave thanks to God and 
took courage. He may have met a few of the Roman Christians 
in foreign lands, but was a stranger to nearly all of them except 
in name, and would approach the city with the natural anxiety 
of one who had yet to learn what feelings they entertained tow- 
ards him. Such a cordial reception, such impatience to see him 
and welcome him to their hearts, would scatter all his doubts, 
and thrill his bosom with gratitude and joy. The church at Rome 
contained heathen converts as well as Jewish. The apostle of 
the Gentiles would see a special cause for encouragement and 
thanksgiving, in the presence of such witnesses of the success 
of the gospel in the great metropolis. 

V. 16. As Paul travelled on the Appian Way, he must have 
entered Rome through the Capenian Gate, not far from the mod- 
ern Porta San Sebastiano. — o c/caToVrapxos .... OTpaT07T€8ap)(rj % t)t€ 
centurion delivered the 2>ri$oners to the commander of the camp, i. e. 
the praetorian camp, where the emperor's body-guard was quar- 
tered. See Phil. 1, 13. This camp or garrison had been built 
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by Sejanus, the favorite of Tiberius, in the vicinity of the Porta 
NometUana (Win.). The exact spot is known to be that within 
the projection, at the northeast corner of the present city- wall. 
Nearly all critics at present, as Olshausen, Anger, De Wette, 
Meyer, Wieseler, suppose this officer, i. e. the prcefeclus preetorio, 
to be meant here. The prisoners who were sent to Home from 
the provinces were committed to his custody. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the article. The command of the 
praetorian guard was originally divided between two prefects, but 
during the reign of Claudius, Burrus Afranius, a distinguished 
Roman general, was appointed sole prcefectus prcetorio, and re- 
tained this office as late certainly as the beginning of A. D. 62. 
On his death the command was committed again to two prefects, 
as it had been at first, and this continued to be the arrangement 
until a late period of the empire. The time of Paul's arrival at 
Rome could not have been far from A. D. 62, as admits of being 
shown by an independent calculation (see In trod, k 6. 5). Wie- 
seler (p. 86) supposes tw orpaToircSap^j; to refer to Burrus, as sole 
prefect at that time, and he urges the expression as a reason for 
assigning the apostle's arrival to A. D. 62, or the year preceding. 
It is very possible that this view is the correct one. It would 
furnish a striking coincidence between Luke's narrative and the 
history of the times. Yet, in speaking of the prefect, the writer 
may have meant the one who acted in this particular case, the 
one who took into his charge the prisoners whom the centurion 
transferred to him, whether he was sole prefect or had a colleague 
with him ; comp. 24, 23. De Wette assents to Meyer in this ex- 
planation of the article. The expression, as so understood, does 
not affirm that there was but one prefect, or deny it — t<3 8c IW- 
Ay, #c. t. A., But it was permitted to Paul (i. e. by the prefect to whom 
he had been consigned) to dwell by himself, instead of being con- 
fined with the other prisoners. This was a favor which the Ro- 
man laws often granted to those who were not suspected of any 
very serious offence. The centurion, who had already shown 
himself so friendly to the apostle, may have interceded for him ; 
or the terms in which Festus had reported the case (see on 26, 
32) may have conciliated the prefect. In the use of this liberty, 
Paul repaired first to the house of some friend (v. 23), and after- 
wards rented an appartment for his own use (v. 30). — <rvv t<3 
^vXaacoim avrbv (rrpaTuiyry, with the soldier who guarded him, and 
to whom he was fastened by a chain. Different soldiers relieved 
each other in the performance of this office. Hence, as Paul 
states in Phil. ], 13, he became, in the course of time, personally 
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known to a great number of the praetorian soldiers, and through 
them to their comrades. The notoriety which he thus acquired 
served to make his character as a prisoner for the sake of the 
gospel more widely known, and thus to aid him in his efforts to 
extend the knowledge of Christ. To this result the apostle re- 
fers in Phil. 1, 12 sq. 

Verses 17-22. Paul has an Interview with the chief Men of the 

Jews at Rome. 

V. 17. fiera rjfi€f>a<: rpcw, after three days, on the third from his 
arrival ; comp. 25, 1. The apostle's untiring activiry is manifest 
.to the last — tQ>v *IovSauav are the unbelieving Jews, not the Jewish 
Christians. Their first men would be the rulers of the synagogue, 
or would include them. — bavrLov governs the dative here, as in 
1 Thess. 2, 15; comp. 26, 9. — iroirjcras, though I /tad done. — cf 
'IcpocroAv/Awi', from Jerusalem, whence he had been sent to Caesa- 
rea. — cis ras \€ipas rwv 'Pcd/aoudv, into the hands of the Romans, 
viz. Felix and Festus, who represented their countrymen. The 
remark refers to them, as is evident from drnxptvaircs in the next 
verse. 

V. 19. &vri\ey6vT€s 9 objecting, describes very mildly the opposi- 
tion of the Jews to the apostle's acquital. ajUXfaL, Xaw, irarpaMH?, 
1<rpa»/X, which follow so rapidly breathe the same conciliatory 
spirit. Such expressions show how self-forgetting Paul was, how 
ready to acknowledge what was common to his opponents and 

himself. — rjvayKacrSrjv iTrucaXicaaSat Kaurapa, I was compelled to 

appeal unto Ccesar ; as his only resort in order to save himself 
from assassination or judicial murder ; comp. 25, 9 sq. — ofy <**, 
#c. t. A.., not as having (i. e. because I had) anything (as the mo- 
tive for this appeal) to charge against my nation, viz. before the 
emperor. The apostle would repel a suspicion which he sup- 
posed it not unnatural for the Roman Jews to entertain ; or, pos- 
sibly, would deny an imputation with which the Jews in Pales- 
tine had actually aspersed him (Wiesl.). Paul says my nation 
(ZSvow; fjiov) and not people (see Xaw above), because Kaurapa 
just before distinguishes the Romans and the Jews from each 
other. 

V. 20. 8ia ravrrjv ovv ttjv air Lav, On this account, therefore, viz. 
that 'his feelings towards the Jews were so friendly. — irap€KaXura 
i'/ms tSciv, I called, invited, you that I might see you. Some sup- 
ply f/xc as the object of tSciv, which destroys the unity of the sen- 
tence. — €V€kcv .... 'IopaiyA, for on account of the Jiope of Israel 
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i. e. the hope of a Messiah which the nation entertained ; comp. 
26, 6. This clause is coordinate with the one which precedes. 
It states an additional reason why he had sought the present in- 
terview. — rrjv aXwrw ravrqv Trcpuccifuu, / am compassed witfi this 
chain, have my arm bound with it. So, also, when the apostle 
wrote in Phil. 4, 4, " Rejoice in the Lord always ; and, again, I 
say, rejoice," he was manacled as a felon, and was liable at any 
moment to be condemned to the wild beasts or the block. The 
construction is similar tOfthat of the accusative after passive verbs ; 

COmp. ircpucctrcu aar&cv€iav in Heb. 5, 2. 

V. 21. 17/ict? ovrc ypdfifiaTa, #c. t. X., We received neither letters,' 
etc. This statement refers to their having received no official 
information, either written or oral, in regard to the circumstances 
under which Paul had been sent to Rome. Some have supposed 
the Jews to be insincere in this declaration, as if it was improb- 
able that they should have been uninformed in regard to so im- 
portant an event. But we have no sufficient reason for calling 
in question their veracity. The Palestine Jews could hardly have 
foreseen the issue to which the case was so suddenly brought ; 
and hence, before the apostle's appeal, would have deemed it 
unnecessary to apprise the Jews at Rome of the progress of the 
trial. It is barely possible that they could have forwarded intelli- 
gence since the appeal had taken place. Paul departed for Italy 
evidently soon after he had appealed, and must have availed 
himself of one of the last opportunities for such a voyage which 
the season of the year allowed. Having spent the winter at 
Melita, he had proceeded to Rome at the earliest moment in the 
spring ; so that in the ordinary course of things he must have 
arrived there in advance of any ship that might have left Pales- 
tine after the reopening of navigation. — Repeat awb ttJs *Iov&ua? 
after irapaycvopcvos. — rU twv aScA^v, any one of the brethren, of our 
countrymen, i. e. as a special messenger, as a complainant 

V. 22. a£iov(xa> 8c irapa <rov oxovcreu, But (though in the absence 
of such information we offer no complaint) we deem it proper 
(Mey. Rob.) to hear from thee; comp. 15, 38. The verb may also 
mean we desire (De Wet E. V.), but is less common in that 
sense. — Trcpl /xcv yap tv]s alpccrccos ravnj^,for concerning this sect of 
which Paul was known to be an adherent ; and as that circum- 
stance (ydp) was not in his favor, they intimate that he was 
bound to vindicate himself from the reproach of such a connec- 
tion. The Jews, it will be observed, in their reply to the apostle, 
abstain from any allusion to the Christians at Rome; indeed, 
they might have expressed themselves in the same manner had 

58 
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no church existed there at this time, or had they been entirely 
ignorant of its existence. To understand them, however, as af- 
firming that they had heard of the sect only by report, that they 
possessed no personal knowledge of any who were connected 
with it, is certainly unauthorized. Baur l proceeds on this false 
assumption, and then represents the passage as inconsistent with 
the Epistle to the Romans, which was written several years be- 
fore this, and exhibits to us a flourishing church in the Roman 
metropolis. Zeller says the same things The peculiarity in the 
case is not by any means that the Jews denied that they were 
. acquainted with those who held the Christian faith, but that they 
avoided so carefully any reference to the fact ; what they knew 
was matter of general notoriety (iravraxov dn-iAcycrat) ; they de- 
cline the responsibility of asserting anything on the ground of 
their own personal knowledge. Various explanations have been 
given of this reserve on the part of the Jews. Olshausen's 
hypothesis is, that the opposition between the Jewish Christians 
and the Jews had become such, before Claudius banished the 
latter from Rome, as to separate them entirely from each other; 
and consequently that the Christians there remained in fact un- 
known to the Jews who returned to Rome after the decree of 
banishment ceased to be in force. Tins view is improbable, and 
has found no supporters. The opinion of many of the older 
critics, to which Tholuck 2 also has returned, is that the irpCnoi 
twv y lovSau)v affected to be thus ignorant in regard to the Roman 
Christians ; that they wished to deceive the apostle, and uttered 
a direct falsehood when they told him that they had received no 
information concerning him from the Palestine Jews. The best 
account of this peculiarity, it appears to me, is that which Phi- 
lippi has suggested in his recent Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans. 8 The situation of the Jews at Rome, after their 
recent banishment by Claudius, was still critical and insecure. It 
was very important for them to avoid the displeasure of the gov- 
ernment ; to abstain from any act or attitude that would revive 
the old charge against them of being quarrelsome or factious. 
They saw that Paul was regarded with evident favor by the 
Roman officers ; they had heard from him that the procurator 
would have acquitted hini, but the obstinate Jews had compelled 

1 Paulus, dcr Apostel, sein Leben and Wirken, seine Briefs and seine Lehre, 
p. SG8 sq. 

* Commcntar zum Briefe Pauli an die Romer (1842), p. 14. 

3 Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die Romer, von Friedrich A. Philippi 
(1848), p. xr. 
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him to appeal to Caesar. Having had no intelligence from Judea, 
they might fear that their countrymen there had gone too far, and 
had placed it in the power of Paul to use the circumstance to 
the disadvantage of the Jewish cause at Borne. Hence they 
considered it advisable for the present to conciliate the apostle, 
to treat him mildly, to keep out of sight their own relations to 
the Christian sect They say what was true.* No special and 
express information had been forwarded to them respecting his 
person and the occurrence mentioned by him, 4 and they knew 
that the sect ,had everywhere an evil name. But they suppress 
their own view in regard to the Christian faith, as something 
they do not consider it necessary and expedient to avow, and, 
out of fear of the Roman magistrates, would draw as little at- 
tention as possible to their hostile position towards the Chris- 
tians. 

Verses 23-29. His Second Interview ivith the Jews. 

V. 23. Tajjdfjwoi. Sk avna rjfitpav, Now having appointed for him a 
day, at his own suggestion perhaps, since by leaving it to them 
to designate the time he would be more sure of their presence. 
— C19 rrjv faiav, unto his lodging. The term implies (Hesych.) 
that it was a place where he was entertained as a guest (comp. 
Philem. 22); and those critics are right who distinguish it from 
the "hired house" mentioned in v. 30. The apostle, at first, 
as would be natural, was received into some one of the Chris- 
tian families at Rome ; but after a time, for the sake of greater 
convenience or independence, he removed to apartments which 
would be more entirely subject to his own control. That Aquila 
(Rom. 16, 3) became his host again as he had been at Corinth 
(18, 3) is not impossible. — 7rA.ctbvcs, more than on the former oc- 
casion. — irt&tav .... *lrjcrov, i. e. and persuading them of the things 
concerning Jesus. For the double accusative, see on 19, 8. Here, 
too, the act of the participle refers to the speaker's aim or object, 
without including the result It may be inferred from what fol- 
lows, that the greater part of those whom Paul addressed with- 
stood his eflbrts to win them to the truth ; comp. v. 25. 

V. 24. ol /xcV and ol 8c distribute the Jews into opposite par- 
ties. The proportion which the convinced bore to the unbeliev- 
ing we must gather from the drift of the narrative. 

V. 25. ajovfjufxovoi 8c ovTc? Trpos dAA?JAovs, And being discordant 
among one another. This variance they may be supposed to have 
evinced by an open declaration of their different views, by the 
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expression of dissent and objection on the part of those who dis- 
believed. — cwiwros rov Havkov prjixa o>, Paul having said one word, 
at the time of their departure (De Wet) ; not as the occasion of 
it (Mey.). It was one final, significant word, as opposed to many 
words ; comp. Luke 20, 3. — Sia 'Ro-aiov, through Isaiah, See on 
2, 16. 

V. 26. Xeyov, viz. Isa. 6, 9 sq., cited according to the Seventy. 
The passage is quoted also in Matt. 13, 14 sq. and John 12, 40. — 
For the Hebraistic Sucafi dicovcrerc, see the note on 4, 17. — ov firj 
<rwrJT€ may express the future result with more certainty than the 
future indicative. See on 13, 41. — For /JAcjtovtcs /JAc^ctc, see on 
7,34. 

V. 28. ow, therefore, i. e. since they are so hardened and in- 
corrigible. — ort . . . . crwrrjptov, that to the Gentiles the salvation was 
sent, i. e. by God in the coming of the apostle to Rome. — avroi, 
they (emphatic), although they are heathen. — k<lL okowtovtol, also 
will hear it, viz. the message of this salvation. The object of the 
verb is implied in atrtaraX-q. k<u connects the reception with the 
offer of the gospel. — Our eyes trace here the last words in 
Luke's record, which fell from the lips of Paul. It is remarkable 
that they are precisely such words. The apostle of the Gentiles 
points again to his commission to preach to all nations, and de-^ 
clares that the heathen, to whom he was sent shall accept the 
Saviour whom the Jews disowned. 

V. 29. This verse in the common text repeats what has been 
said in the eighteenth verse. It appears to be not genuine. Its 
principal witnesses are G H, the Ethiopic, and some of the 
later fathers. It is wanting in A B E, the Syriac, and the best 
Latin authorities. Leading critics, as Mill, Lachmann, Teschen- 
dorf, Green, reject the verse. 

Verses 30. 31. The Condition of the Apostle during his Captivity. 

V. 30. <ftctv€ Surlav oXrjv, remained two whole years, i. e. in the 
state mentioned, with the evident implication that at the end of 
that time his condition changed. Some critics deny the correct- 
ness of this inference ; but the better opinion affirms it Had 
the apostle been still in confinement, the writer would have em- 
ployed more naturally the present tense or the perfect (remains 
or has remained) instead of the aorist. The reader's conclusion 
is, that the two years completed the term of the apostle's cap- 
tivity, and that when Luke penned the sentence, the prisoner 
was either at liberty or else was no longer living. Lekebusch 
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(p. 415) pronounces this view an inevitable one. See on next 
verse. — The Sieriai' 0A17V would bring the narrative down to A. D. 
64. Some months lay between the commencement of this year 
and the outbreak of Nero's persecution. See Introd., p. 27. — 
tv J£tu> fuo-SufiaTL, in his oum hired house, i. e. hired at his own ex- 
pense. In the bosom of a Christian church, the apostle could 
not have been destitute of the means of providing for* such an 
expense. We learn, also, from Phil. 4, 14, 18, that during this 
captivity Paul received supplies from the church at Philippi. — 
dbrcScxero, in its special sense, received gladly, because it afforded 
him such joy to preach the Gospel; comp. 15, 4; 18, 27. 

V. 31. 8i8ao7ca>!', sc. avrovs. The construction is similar to that 
in v. 23. — dxoiXvrox?, without molestation on the part of the Roman 
government. 1 According to the Roman laws, a citizen under 
arrest, in ordinary cases, could give security or bail, and thus 
enjoy his personal liberty until he was brought to trial. The 
freedom granted to Paul was so ample, that one might almost 
suppose that he was permitted to exercise that right ; but it is 
rendered certain by Phil. 1, 13. 16, that he continued to be 
guarded by a Roman soldier. — Among the friends with Paul 
during this confinement who have been mentioned in our narra- 
tive, were Luke, Timothy, Epaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, and 
Tychicus. The interruption of his personal intercourse with the 

1 Agrippa the First was imprisoned in early life, at Rome. The account of 
his captivity confirms so entirely Luke's account of the manner in which Paul 
was treated as a Roman prisoner, (so unlike our modern usages,) that it may not 
be amiss to mention some of the circumstances. We obtain the information 
from Josephus (Antt. 18. 6. 5 sq.). Agrippa, on being arrested, was committed 
to Macro, the praetorian prefect, and confined in the praetorian camp. He was 
there kept under a guard of soldiers, to one of whom he was chained (called his 
ffvrSenfc). A particular centurion had the oversight of the prisoner and the sol- 
diers who guarded him. But the condition of those confined in this manner de- 
pended very much on the character of those who had the immediate charge of 
them. The soldiers who watched Agrippa treated him, at first, with great sever- 
ity. Hence Antonia, a sister-in-law of Tiberius and a friend of Agrippa, inter- 
ceded with Macro and induced him to appoint a guard known to be of a milder 
disposition. The situation of Agrippa was now improved. His friends who had 
been excluded from him, were permitted to visit bim and to supply his necessary 
wants (comp. 24, 23). But during this time, about six months, he was still con- 
fined in the praetorian camp. On the death of Tiberius the mode of his cap- 
tivity was changed again. Caligula ordered him to be removed from the prasto- 
rium to the house which he had occupied before he was bound. Here he was 
still guarded as a prisoner, but was subject to so much less restraint that his con- 
dition was one of comparative liberty. His captivity, in this last form of it, was 
doubtless like that of Paul during the two yean that he " dwelt in his own hired 
house " at Rome. 
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churches caused the apostle to address them by letter, and thus 
the restraint on his liberty proved the means of opening to him a 
sphere of activity, which has given him access to all nations, 
which makes him the contemporary of every age. As nearly all 
critics allow, he wrote during this captivity his Epistles to the 
Ephesians, the Colossians, the Philippians, and Philemon. — It 
must suffice to allude merely to the subsequent history of the 
great apostle. I cannot hesitate to agree with those who believe 
that Paul on being brought to trial under his appeal to the empe- 
ror was acquitted, and, casting aside his chains, went forth to la- 
bor again for the spread of the gospel. We see from his letters 
written while he was a captive that he was expecting to regain 
his liberty. See, for example, Phil. 1, 25; 2, 23. 24; Philem. v. 
22. Even if Paul entertained this belief as a matter of judg- 
ment merely, and not in the exercise of a faith warranted by a 
special revelation, we must allow at all events that he had good 
means for forming a correct opinion of his prospects, and should 
be supposed, therefore, to have realized his hope, and not to have 
been condemned, contrary to juch manifest intimations of a dif- 
ferent result The journeys and labors indicated in the Pastoral 
Epistles make the supposition of an interval between a first and 
second imprisonment important if not indispensable as a means 
of reconciling Luke's account with this part of the apostle's cor- 
respondence. The facts mentioned in the letters to Titus and 
Timothy have no natural place in the portion of Paul's history 
recorded in the Acts. The style, too, and the circle of ideas in 
these Epistles indicate a later period in the life of the writer and 
in the progress of the churches, than that of the conclusion of 
Luke's narrative. Finally, the historical testimony, as derived 
from the earliest sources, asserts a second Roman captivity in the 
most explicit manner. Clemens, the disciple and companion of 
Paul, affirms that the apostle before his martyrdom travelled " to 
the boundary of the West," an expression which the Roman wri- 
ters in that age applied to the Trans- Alpine countries; and the 
Canon of Muratori (A. D. 170) represents " a journey into Spain," 
as a well-known event in Paul's history. Eusebius states the 
common belief of the early churches, in these words : " After 
defending himself successfully it is currently reported that the 
apostle again went forth to proclaim the gospel, and afterwards 
.came to Rome a second time, and was martyred under Nero." — 
Hints in the Epistles and traditions supply all that is known or 
conjectured respecting this last stage of the apostle's ministry. 
It is supposed, that on being liberated (writers do not agree as to 
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the precise order), he visited again parts of Asia Minor and 
Greece ; went to Crete and founded or more probably strength- 
ened the churches there ; made his long-contemplated journey to 
Spain ; wrote his First Epistle to Timothy, and his Epistle to 
Titus; after several years of effective labor, was apprehended again 
as a leader of the Christian sect ; was brought a second time as a 
prisoner of Christ to Home ; was tried there and condemned to 
suffer death. His Roman citizenship exempted him from the 
ignominy of crucifixion, and hence, according to the universal tra- 
dition, he was beheaded by the axe of the lictor. The same tes- 
timony places his martyrdom in the year A. D. 68, the last year 
of Nero's reign. It was in the daily expectation of thfc event 
that he wrote the last of his Epistles, the second to Timothy. It 
is in that Epistle, written as the aged servant of Christ looked 
back to his trials all surmounted, forward to the hour when he 
should soon be forever with the Lord," yet amid his own joy 
still mindful of the welfare of others, that we hear his exultant 
voice : " I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day ; and not to me only, but unto 
all them also that love his appearing." 
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INDEX I. 



The following Index is intended to exhibit the contents of the Notes as distin- 
guished, for the most part from the contents of the History. 



Abraham, not the oldest son of Terah, 
125. 

Aceldama, 45. 

Achaia, how applied by Luke, 296 ; inter- 
changed with Hellas, 327. 

Acropolis of Athens and Corinth, 296. 

Acts of the Apostles, by whom written, 1 1 
sq. ; authenticity of the book, 16 sq. ; its 
object and plan, 19 sq. ; when and where 
written, 20 sq. ; why closed so abruptly, 
21 sq. ; its relation to Luke's Gospel, 33. 

Adramyttium, its situation and its present 
state, 410. 

Adriatic, how extensively applied, 434. 

Agabus, 193, 349. 

Agrippa the First, year of his death, 23 ; 
his family, 195; his character, 196; 
circumstances of his death, 202 sq. ; 
account of his imprisonment at Rome, 
461. 

Agrippa the Second, his history, 392 sq.; 
object of his visit to Caesarea, 393; 
turns off Paul's appeal with a jest, 407. 

A in Haniyey, Philip's fountain, 157. 

A Jeer man, Numismatic Illustrations, 174, 
275. 

Ahka, 348. 

Alexander, of whom the apologist, 321. 

Alexandrian corn-ships, 452. 

Alms-distributors, cause of their appoint- 
ment, 114; not called deacons, 116. 

Amphipolis, on the military road through 
the north of Greece, 271. 

Ananias, nature of his crime, 99; why 
punished with such severity, 102. 

Ananias, (high-priest,) to be distinguished 
from Annas, 370 ; was the actual high- 
priest, 370. 

Andriaca, port of Myra, 414. 

Angels, import of their address in 1, 11 



obscure, 39 sq.; gave the law, 142; 
were supposed to be the guardians of 
men, 200. 

Anointing, its import as a symbol, 95. 

Antioch in Syria, by whom built, the 
seat of missionary operations, 190; its 
harbor, 206 sq. ; visited by Paul four 
times, 306. 

Antioch in Pisidia, on the central table- 
land of Asia Minor, 213 ; discourse of 
Paul in the synagogue, 213 sq. ; may 
have been visited on the apostle's sec- 
ond missionary tour, 254. 

Antipatris, supposed to be the modern 
Kefr Saba, 378 ; night journey thither, 
379. 

Anlonia, castle of, 357; Paul's speech 
from the stairs, 361 sq. 

Aorist, peculiar form, 63; mistranslated 
often, 93, 136,395; epistolary use, 378. 

Apollonia, on the way from Philippi to 
Thessalonica, 271. 

ApoUos, at Ephesus, 306 ; his talents, 307 ; 
at Corinth, 308. 

Aposiopesis, instances of, 373. 

A})ostates, how treated by the Jews, 370, 
375. 

Apostles, what was necessary to their of- 
fice, 36, 38 ; main point of their testi- 
mony, 47; not limited to twelve, 50; 
were not ignorant that the gospel was 
to be preached to the heathen, 69 ; re- 
linquished the Jewish rites by degrees, 
74 ; acknowledged a higher law than 
that of men, 92, 107, sq., 264 ; did not 
insist on a community of goods, 99 ; 
were empowered to confer the Spirit, 
149 ; aimed in their missionary policy 
to secure the chief towns, 254, 296; 
how far they were infallible, 419. 

Appeal judicial, how limited, 392. 

Appian Way, 454. 
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Affix Forum, 454. 

Appointed unto life, 224. 

Amiila, where he was converted, 296 ; 
nis frequent change of residence, 296 ; 
why mentioned after Priscilla, 303 ; his 
connection with Apoilos, 307. 

Aramaean, 45, 360. 

Aratu8, a poet, 293. 

Arewpaqus, in what part of Athens, 269 
sq. ; Paul not tried before the court of 
this name, 280 ; outline of his speech 
there, 282 sq. 

Aretas, took possession of Damascus, 22 
sq. ; assisted the Jews to capture Paul, 
168. 

Aristarchus accompanied Paul to Jerusa- 
lem, 328; in what sense his "fellow- 
prisoner," 411. 

Artemon, what sail intended, 442 ; its ef- 
fect on a vessel, 442. 

Article, with proper names, 35; before 
partitives, 104 ; Middleton's rule, 150; 
force of, 85, 1 87, 387, 455 ; disregarded 
in E. V., 173, 187 ; for the pronoun, 
293 ; wrong in E. V., 397, 399. 

Ashdod, its present site, 159. 

Asia, how much it included, in the Acts, 
41 ; rapid extension of the gospel there, 
312 ; may denote Asia Minor, 410. 

Anarchs, their office, and occasion of 
their friendship for Paul, 320. 

Assos, its situation, 332 ; why Paul went 
thither on foot, 333. 

Astrology, among tke Orientals, 208. 

Athens, now far from Beraa, 276 ; extent 
of its idolatry, 277 ; had but one agora, 
277 ; character of its inhabitants, 278 
sq. ; origin of its altar "to an un- 
known god," 286 sq. ; visited by the 
apostle but once, 295. 

Attaleia, distance from Perga, 212; its 
site described by Beaufort, 237. 

Augustan cohort, 409. 



B. 



Bohr's Symbolik, 95. 

Baptism, administered in the name of 
Christ, 68 ; that of Cornelius and other 
heathen, 187 ; that of Lydia and her 
household, 269 sq. ; how it was per- 
formed in the jail at Philippi, 268; 
words relating to, 268; how that of 
T ohn differed from that of the apos- 
tles, 307 ; was repeated in the case of 
certain disciples at Ephesus, 310 sq. ; 
mode of, 364 ; was the sign of repent- 
ance and faith, 364. 

Barbarian, how applied, 445. 

Barnabas, signification of his name, 98 ; 
his influence at Jerusalem, 169 ; his in- 
terview with Paul at Tarsus, 192; ac- 



companies the apostle in his first mis- 
sionary tour, 204 ; why he was called 
Jupiter at Lystra, 230 ; went as a dele- 
gate to Jerusalem, 238 sq. ; his disa- 
greement with Paul, and their subse- 
quent relations to each other, 251 ; the 
letter ascribed to him not genuine, 251. 

Bitths of Nero, 452. 

Baumgarten, his theory of the design of 
the Acts, 34. 

Bernice, facts in her history, 393. 

Beraa, its distance from Thessalonica, 
on what river, present name, 275. 

Bethany, the scene of the Ascension, 40 
sq. 

Beth-horon, 378. 

Bethzur, fountain there, 157. 

Birks, his Horae Apostolicae, 363. 

Biscoe, on the Acts, 131. 

Bishops, the same as presbyters, 236. 

Bithynia, not entered by Paul, 254 ; the 
persecution there under Trajan, 401. 

Blasphemy, 118. 

Blunt, his Undesigned Coincidences, etc, 
387. 

Boeckh on the mode of undergirding an- 
cient ships, 427. 

Body, with which Christ rose, 36, 163. 

Bolmgbroke, remark of, 156. 

Brethren, in what sense, 166 ; how con- 
structed, 217 ; conciliatory use, 78, 135, 
362, 456. 

Burial, hastened in the East, 101, 

Burrus, prefect at Rome, 455. 



C. 



Casarea, its importance in Jewish history, 

159 ; the seaport of Judea, 305 ; how 

often Paul was there, 348. 
Calf, why worshipped by the Hebrews, 

138. 
Canal, through the Pontine Marshes, 454. 
Candace, mentioned in the classics, 154; 

the name of a dynasty, 154. 
Candor of the sacred writers, 185 sq., 

320, 394. 
Canon of Muratori, 462. 
Capenian Gate 454. 
Captain of the temple, 85. 
Captivitu, Paul's second at Rome, 462. 
Capua, now far from Rome, 453. 
Carriage, sense of in N. T., 350. 
Castor and Pollux, name of a ship, 449, 

453. 
Cayster, a river, 304. , 

Cemetery, signification of the word, 145; 

first used by Christians, 145. 
Centurions, always mentioned favorably, 

175. 
Chains, how fastened to prisoners, 195. 
Charran, in Mesopotamia, 124. 
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Chios, an island in the JEgean, 333. 

Chrestus, an instigator of the Jews at 
Rome, 297. 

Christ made his resurrection certain to his 
disciples, 35 ; was omniscient, 48 ; in 
what capacity he reigns as Mediator, 
67 ; miracles were wrought in his name, 
75, 69, 174; is the author of natural 
and spiritual life, 77 ; his final coming 
described as near, because near to a 
true Christian consciousness, 80 sq. ; 
was worshipped by the first disciples, 
145, 165, 180 ; is the final Judge of 
men, 186, 294 ; fulfilled the prophe- 
cies, 216, 272 ; was destined to suffer, 
405. 

Chios, now Scio, 333. 

Cicero, his letters, 459. 

Citta Vecchia, in Malta, 448. 

Christians, origin and import of the name, 
192 sq. 

Chronology, why that of the Acts still dif- 
ficult, 22; dates that may be estab- 
lished, 32 sq. ; computed by the Jews 
in different ways, 127 ; on what prin- 
ciple we are to judge of the accuracy 
of chronological designations, 214 sq. 

Cilicia, why named always after Syria, 
170. 

Citizenship Roman, immunities which it 
secured, 269 ; seldom claimed falsely, 
367 ; how acquired by foreigners, 368. 

Claude, now Gozzo, 425 ; distance from 
the point of Koura, 435. 

Claudius, the famine in his reign, 194; 
his banishment of the Jews, 296 ; re- 
stored Achaia to the Senate, 301. 

Clemens, his letter, 462. 

Clergy, origin of the term, 43. 

Climate in Palestine, 106. 

Cnidos, name of a town and promontory, 
416 ; ruins which exist there, 416. 

Coincidences between the Acts and the 
Epistles, 227, 232, 234 sq., 247,315, 
316, 326, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 365, 
385 ; between the Acts and Josephus, 
111, 124, 181, 196, 202, 373, 381, 387, 
388, 389, 409; between the Acts and 
Philo, 124, 143, 375 ; between the Acts 
and the classical writers, 154, 209, 259, 
269, 277, 282, 285 sq., 296 sq., 300 sq., 
312, 388, 395 sq., 407. 

Coins still extant, of Cyprus, 209; of 
Philippi, 258 ; of Bcrcea, 275 ; of Nyssa, 
322 ; of Ephcsus, 322, 359 ; of 'Tar- 
sus, 360 ; of Adramyttium, 410. 

Coleridge, his singular opinion, 445. 

Colonnade at Damascus, 167. 

Colosse, whether visited by Paul, 255. 

Coming, final of Christ, 40, 81 ; when ex- 
pected, 82. 

Communion, when first used of the Lord's 
Supper, 71. 



Community of goods, in the first church, 
96, sq. 

Conspiracy against Paul, 374. 

Copenhagen, battle of, 436. 

Corinth, how far distant from Athens, 
276 ; how long Paul remained there, 
300; made a second journey thither 
which is not recorded, 325 ; his third 
journey, 326. 

Corinthians, Epistle to, 315, 325. 

Cornelius, not a Jewish proselyte, 175; 
nature of the homage which he offered 
to Peter, 179 ; time of his conversion, 
189 ; in what sense he was the first 
convert from heathenism, 241. 

Cos or Co, its situation, 344 ; why now 
called Stanchio, 345. 

Council at Jerusalem, 241 . 

Council of Trent, decree of, 31 1. 

Crete, 417; has good harbors on the north 
side, 417. 

Crispus, bishop of iEgina, 299. 

Custodia libera, 389. 

Cydnus, a river, 170. 

Cyprus, visited by Paul on his first tour, 
207 ; traversed by a good road, 209 ; 
governed by a proconsul, 209 ; left to 
the windward on Paul's voyage to 
Rome, 412 sq. 



D. 



Damascus, its situation, 160; labors of 
Paul there, 167. 

David, his tomb, 65 ; was inspired, 67 ; 
would build the temple, 141. 

Davidson, his Introduction to the New 
Testament cited, 3, 7, 131 ; his Lect- 
ures on Biblical Criticism, 339. 

Day, commenced early in the East, 106. 

Death, as viewed by Christians, 145. 

Dembra, modern name of Myra, 352. 

Demetrius, his occupation, 317 ; his artful 
speech, 319. 

Demons, their testimony to Christ, 1 47. 

Derbe, near the base or the Black Moun- 
tain, 228 ; remarkable ruins still found 
there, 228 ; why not mentioned in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, 234 ; why 
named before Lystra, 252. 

Diana, use made of her shrines, 317; 
how extensively worshipped, 319; re- 
peating her name a religious act, 321 ; 
tradition as to the origin of her image, 
323. 

Dioscuri, an image and a name, 449. 

Dispolitans, an Egyptian dynasty, 132. 

Dominus, its Roman use, 396. 

Drachm, Attic, its value, 315. 

Drusilla, her family, and facts in her his- 
tory, 387. 

l>ust thrown into the air, 366. 

Duumviri, 449. 
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E. 



Egyptian impostor, referred to by Lysias, 
359 ; how Luke's account of him may 
be reconciled with that of Josephus, 
359 sq. 

Egyptian history obscure, 132. 

Elain or Elamais, where situated, 55. 

Eiders. See Presbyters. 

Ely mas, the Magian, introduced so as 
to present a true picture of the times, 
208 ; origin of his name, 210. 

Ephesns, Paul's first visit there, 304 ; his 
return, 309 ; residence of the proconsul, 
323. 

Epicureans, the " minute philosophers of 
their day," 278 ; their principles, 278. 

EpistUs of Paul, when ana where written : 
those which he sent from Rome, 30, 462 ; 
the First and Second to the Thessalon- 
iaii8,303; that to the Galatians,312 ; the 
First to the Corinthians, 312 ; the Sec- 
ond to the Corinthians, 325; that to 
the Romans, 327. 

Erastus, 317. 

Esdud, 159. 

Ethiopia, of what country the name, 154 ; 
the gospel preached there at an early 
period, 158. 

Ethiopian eunuch, his country and rank, 
154 ; why he was reading the prophe- 
cies, 455 ; traditional scene of his bap- 
tism, 157 ; his reputed name, 158. 

Eucharist, how observed, 71. 

Eunuch, where baptzied, 157. 

Euroclydon, 424. 

Eutychus, whether restored to life, 332. 

Evangelist, application of this term, 348. 

Exorcism at Ephesus, 313 sq. 



F. 



Faith, an act of divine power, 78, 308 ; its 
purifying efficacy, 242 ; the condition 
of pardon, 403 ; the evidence of repent- 
ance, 404. 

Fair Havens, on the south of Crete, 417 ; 
the council held there, 420. 

Famine, foretold bv Agabus, 1 93 ; how 
extensive, and when it occurred, 194. 

Felix, when recalled from office, 24 ; his 
character, 376, 377, 381 ; how long he 
was procurator, 382 ; attempted to 
bribe Paul, 388. 

Felton, Prof., his opinion on a passage in 
Arrian, 422. 

Feraschcs, their office, 371. 

Festus, when appointed procurator, 25 ; 
his character, 389 ; why he wished to 
send Paul to Jerusalem, 391 ; why he 
conferred with his council, 392 ; £uke 
dcseril)es him in accordance with his- 
tory, 395 sq. 



Foreknowledge of God, as related to hit 
purpose, 63, 402. 



G. 



Gains, different persons of this name, 
320, 328. 

Galatia, not visited on Paul's first mis- 
sion, 228 ; when the gospel was first 
preached there, 255 ; why named be- 
fore Phrvgia, 3<fo. 

Galatians, Epistle to, 312. 

Gall, of what the figure, 1 52. 

Gallio, his character correctly drawn, 
300; carried his impartiality too far, 302. 

Gamaliel, how described in the Talmud, 
109 ; alleged anachronism in his speech, 
140 sq. ; singular character of his ad- 
vice, 112. 

G annas, a stream near Philippi, 257. 

Garlands, used in sacrifice, 231. 

Garrison, Roman at Jerusalem, 357 ; 
Turkish, 258 ; at Rome, 454. 

Gate, the Beautiful, its situation, 74 sq. ; 
Capcnian, through which Paul entered 
Rome, 454 ; Komentana, near the pre- 
fect's camp, 455. 

Gates, Cilician, 237. 

'Gaza, when destroyed bv the Romans, 
1 53 ; the roads which lead thither, 1 53 sq. 

Gazith, hall of council, 389. 

Gehenna, how understood by the Jews, 
409. 

Geib, on Roman law, 380. 

Genitive of relationship, 41. 

Gentiles, their acceptance of the gospel 
foretold bv the prophets, 54, 244. 

Gtsenius, his view of the Maltese lan- 
guage, 381. 

Gift of tongues, how conferred on the day 
of Pentecost, 51 ; object of the endow- 
ment, 52 ; the miracle unquestionable, 
53 ; why described so concisely, 187. 

Guphna, 378. 

Gospel, universality of its design, 184; 
first preached to the heathen, 191 ; 
characterized as a system of grace, 223 ; 
why subverted by the Jewish attach- 
ment to circumcision, 289. 

Gozzo, an island, 425. 

Green, his Developed Criticism, 95. 

Greek language, used with great purity 
by Luke, 14; spoken extensively in 
Palestine, 123 ; furnished a medium of 
intercourse between different nations, 
230, 359, 

Grotto del Came, 452. 



H. 



Hades, personified, 65. 
Haliacmcm, a river at whose mouth Paul 
embarked for Athens, 276. 
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Harvest, when ripe in Egypt, 415. 

Hauran, east of the Jordan, 160. 

Heathen, described as those "afar off," 
53 ; have sufficient light to create obli- 
gation, 232, 292 ; acknowledged blind- 
ly the existence of God, 288 ; have no 
excuse for their idolatry, 292 ; must 
repent to be prepared for the judgment, 
293. 

Heathenism, its immorality, 245. 

Hebraisms, 39, 40, 83, 99, 108, 134, 136, 
137, 165, 244, etc. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, 30. 

Hebron, whether confounded by Stephen 
with Sychcm, 131. 

Hellenists, how distinguished from Greeks, 
114, 191 ; why Paul labored specially 
for them, 169. 

Herod Antipas, his war with Aretas, 22 : 
his exile on the banks of the Rhone, 
205. 

Hess, his History of the Apostles, 54. 

Holy Spirit, why expressed often without 
the article, 35 ; inspired those who 
wrote the Scriptures, 43 ; his agency 
characteristic or the new economy, 60 ; 
bestowed on the apostles, 96, 99 ; re- 
sisted by the Jews, 142 ; in what sense 
unknown to John's disciples, 309 ; qual- 
ified religious teachers for their office, 
253, 339 ; peculiar sphere of in Acts, 
255. 

Horace, quoted, 349, 427, 451. 

Horeb, why interchanged with Sinai as an 
equivalent designation, 135. 

Humiliation of Christ, 156. 

Humphrey, his Commentary on the Acts, 
84. 

Hupfeld, on the prevalence of the He- 
brew language, 445. 



I. 



Iconium, how far from Antioch, 226 ; de- 
scribed bv Leake, 226. 

Illiterate in the Jewish sense, 91 . 

Hlyrirum, when visited by Paul, 326. 

hnjyerative, dchortatorv use, 145, 178. 

Imjriurium in ancient nouses, 268. 

Indich, name of the Eunuch, 158. 

Infant Lkiptism, founded on no sure proof- 
text in N. T., 260 ; opinion of schol- 
ars concerning, 259 sq. ; confessed to 
be not scriptural, 260. 

Infinitive, as used with the article, 74 ; 
not pleonastic, 75 ; how constructed, 
327. 

Inscriptions that corroborate Luke's his- 
tory : one given by Grater, 174; one 
found at Thyatira, 259 ; two in Malta, 
449. 

Italian coliort, why so named, 174; why 



stationed at Caesarea, 175; may be 
identical with the Augustan, 409 sq. 



J. 



Jacob, where buried, 130; the number of 
his family on his descent into Egypt, 
129 sq. ; his bridge over the Jordan, 
160. 

Jailor at Philippi, how we may view the 
circumstances of his conversion, 266 sq. 

James the Elder, 196. 

James the Younger, pastor at Jerusalem, 
351 ; his advice to Paul, 353. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, a type, 61 ; how 
often visited by Paul after his conver- 
sion, 306, 350 sq. ; why supposed to be 
his proper field of labor, 365. 

Jest, that of Agrippa, 407. 

Jews, desired to die at Jerusalem, 53; 
could not inflict capital punishment, 
144; numerous in Cyprus, 207; way 
in which they instigated the heathen 
against the Christians, 225, 227 ; en- 
joyed religious toleration, 263, 301 ; 
expelled from Rome, 296 ; were hated 
by the Greeks, 301 ; held that the end 
justifies the means, 375 ; their singular 
reserve in the interview with Paul at 
Rome, 457. 

Joel, his prophecy (3, 1 — 5) explained, 
58 sq. 

John the Baptist, his disciples, 309 sq. ; 
his confessed inferiority to Christ, 216 ; 
nature of his baptism, 307 ; by whom 
slain, 388. 

Joppa, how far from Lydda, 172; its 
present name, 173. 

Josephus, his shipwreck in the Adriatic, 
430. 

Judas the Galilean, the place of his birth, 
111; ground of his opposition to the 
Roman government, 112. 

Judas the traitor, his end well known 
at Jerusalem, 43; no inconsistency 
in the different accounts of his death, 
44. 

Judgment, day of, 80 sq. ; to be universal, 
186, 294; for the righteous and the 
wicked, 384 ; moral effect of looking 
for, 385. 

Juluts, his kindness to Paul, 412. 

Justin Martyr, his testimony concerning 
the Sabbath, 334. 



K. 



Kefr Saba, the supposed site of Antipa- 
tris, 378. 

Kingdom of God, sense of the phrase, 235. 

Kingdom of Christ as Mediator, tempo- 
rary, 68. 
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Kirchhofer, his work on the New Testa- 
ment Canon, 11. 

Kishon, river near Carmel, 348. 

Knobd, his Volkertafcl, 124. 

Konieh, 226. 

Koura, a point at the entrance of St 
Paul' s Bay, 434 ; the scene of a mod- 
ern shipwreck, 434 so. 

Kurtz, his article on " The Angel of the 
Lord," 136. 



L. 



Laity, denied the cap by Catholics, 71. 

Lange, his Leben Jesu, 329. 

Laodicea, whether visited by Paul, 355. 

Lascea, its site identified, 417 sq. 

Latin, not used in the courts, 330. 

Lutinisms in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, 193, 313, 360. 

Law, the higher, 107. 

Laying on of hands, its significance, 116. 

Levites, as a temple-guard, 85 ; their 
right of property, 98. 

Lewin, his Life and Epistles of Paul, 369. 

Liberality of the first Christians, 72 ; of 
the believers at Antioch for those in 
Judea, 194 ; true rule of, 194. 

Libertines, who they were, 117. 

Lie-to, a sea phrase, 429. 

Lucian, his account of the ship driven 
into the Piraeus, 439. 

Luke, the writer of the Acts, 1 1 ; peculi- 
arities of his style, 13 ; sketch of his 
life, 14 sq. ; value of his testimony as 
a physician, 15; examples of his ac- 
curacy as an historian, 174, 196, 209, 

263, 272, 277, 300, 379, 384 ; has not 
shown himself ignorant of Jewish cub* 
toms, 181 ; his first connection with 
Paul, 256 ; writes as an eyewitness, 

264, 331, 345 ; abounds in the use of 
nautical terms, 415 ; traces of his medi- 
cal profession, 450. 

Luthard, his review of Meyer, 215. 
Lutro, perhaps Phoenix in Crete, 420. 
Lycaonia, its extent, 228. 
Lycaonian dialect, what is known of it, 

230. 
Lydia, her name, 259; members of 

her household, 259. 
Lysias, why he favored Paul, 375; his 

letter, 376 ; his misrepresentation, 377. 
Lystra, its bearing from Iconiura, 228 ; its 

exact position not fixed, 228. 



M. 



Macedonia, how applied by the Gre*cks, 

257 ; its Roman signification, 298. 
Macro, the prefect, 461. 
Madiam or Midian, where situated, 135. 



Malta, 445. 

Maltese language, 446. 

Manaen, in what sense " brought up with 
Herod," 205. 

Marches, how rapidly performed by 
ancient armies, 378 sq. 

Mark, his relationship to Barnabas, 204 ; 
in what capacity he attended Paul, 
208 ; his abrupt return from the mis- 
sion, 212 ; regained the apostles' con- 
fidence, 259. 

Markets, the resort of loungers, 273; 
courts held in them, 272, 323. 

Martyr, how distinguished in sense from 
witness, 364. 

Matala, cape of, 422. 

Medina, 448. 

Meleda, not the island where Paul was 
wrecked, 444 sq. 

Melita, why not recognized by the marin- 
ers, 440; the island where Paul was 
wrecked, 445 ; its extent, 445 ; annexed 
to the pnetorship of Sicily, 448. 

Mestara Valley, 441. 

Middle voice, how used, 364. 

Miletian speech, attested as genuine, 343. 

Miletus, how far from Ephesus, 333 ; ad- 
dress of Paul there to the Ephesian 
elders, 334 ; how far from the sea, 344. 

Milton, 293, 345. 

Miracles, how designated, and import of 
the terms, 62 sq. ; what rendered those 
at Ephesus remarkable, 313. 

Mitylene, 333. 

Mohammedan monks, 322. 

Mole at Pozzuoli, 452. 

Moloch, how to l>e understood in Steph- 
en's speech, 139. 

Morier, his Travels, 371. 

Moses, how a mediator like Christ, 83; 
his age, 135; his eloquence, 137; how 
regarded by Stephen, 137. 

Mosque of Omar, 358. 

Movers, his explanation of Remphan, 
140. 

Myra, its situation, the ruins found 
there, 414. 



N. 



Name of the Lord, meaning of, 62, 68. 

Names used among the Jews, 210; of 
places, permanent, 375. 

Navigation, in what part of the year com- 
menced and closed bv the ancients, 
413 ; how regulated at a distance from 
the land, 432. 

Nazarene, how applied to Christ, 62, 75, 
89. 

Nazarites, rules to which they were sub- 
ject, 304, 353 ; their expenses defrayed 
often by others, 353. 

Nazaraans, 310.. 
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Neapolis, whether Paul landed there, 257. 

Neby Dauid, a mosque, 65 ; that of Is- 
mail, view from, 412. 

Negative*, not confounded, 164. 

Nicopofis, 379. 

Numerals, how constructed, 74, 332 ; in- 
definite use of, 376. 



O. 



Obedience to God, the first law, 107. 

Olivet, origin of the name, 40. 

Omissions in the Acts show the history to 
be independent of the Epistles, 264. 

Oracles al»olished, 345. 

Ordination of Timothy, 253. 

Oriental Customs, laying gifts at the feet 
of kings, 97 ; imposition of hands, 116 ; 
uncovering the feet, 136; shaking off 
the dust of the feet, 225 ; rending the 
garments, 231 ; throwing dust into the 
air, 366 ; silence enjoined by striking 
on the mouth, 370 sq. 

Orontes connected Antioch with the sea, 
206 sq. 

Ortygia, 451. 

Overseer, same as bishop, 334. 



P. 



Paphos, what place of this name intended, 
208. 

Paronomasia, a striking case, 152. 

Participle past with a post verb, 348. 

Parthia, its boundaries, 55. 

Pastoral Epistles, when written, 462, 463. 

Paul, year of his conversion, 22 ; how old 
then, 144; early life and training, 145 
how long he remained in Arabia, 167 
his first journey to Jerusalem, 169 
mode of his journey from Ciesarea to 
Tarsus, 170 ; how long he remained in 
Syria and Cilicia, 170; why he says 
nothing of his alms-visit to Jerusa- 
lem, 195; in what year he made his 
second journey to Jerusalem, 204 ; why 
his name was changed from Saul to 
Paul, 210; encountered "perils of 
rivers " and " perils of robbers " in the 
Pisidian highlands, 213; how long he 
was absent on his first mission, 238 ; 
his relation to Barnabas after their se- 
paration, 251 ; year in which he de- 
parted on his second mission, 251 ; on 
what principle he circumcised Timo- 
thy, 253 ; why he neglected to plead his 
Roman citizenship at Philippi, 269 sq.; 
whether he was tried before the court 
of the Areiopagus, 280 sq. ; the trade 
at which he wrought, 297 ; how long 
ho was absent on his second tour, 305 
sq. ; his mode of preaching at Ephesus, 



323 ; his unrecorded visit to Corinth, 
325 ; characteristic of him that he re- 
fers so often to his own example, 336 ; 
duration of his third missionary tour, 
351 ; his attempt to conciliate the Jew- 
ish believers justifiable, 352 ; at what 
age he entered the school of Gamaliel, 
362 ; his zeal as a Pharisee, 362 ; how 
ho acquired his Roman citizenship, 
368; noble-minded confession of his 
error, 372 ; how he viewed his perse- 
cution of the church, 399 ; was not a 
member of the Sanhedrim, 400 ; when 
he preached in Judea, 404 ; manner in 
which he replied to the charge of in- 
sanity, 406 ; his accuracy vindicated, 
420; his calmness amid the tempest, 
433 ; his ascendency over others, 433, 
453 ; how he felt on approaching 
Rome, 454 ; how he became known to 
the Praetorians, 456 ; his last words 
recorded by Luke, 460 ; his condition 
while he was a prisoner at Rome, 461 ; 
his companions at that time, 461 ; 
whether he was released, 462 ; his sub- 
sequent labors, 462 sq. ; his joy in the 
prospect of death, 463. 

Pentecost, of what commemorative, 50; 
how long it continued, 356. * 

Perga, Paul's course thither, 212 ; its sito 
described by Sir C. Fellows, 212. 

Periplus, of Arrian, 421, 425. 

Peter, an affinity between his speeches 
and his Epistles, 17; why he repre- 
sented the pardon of Simon as doubt- 
ful, 151 ; had not the ordinary Jewish 
prejudices, 174 ; how ho regarded the 
homage of Cornelius, 180; devolved 
baptism on his assistants, 1 88 ; manner 
in which he was chained, 197; his 
journey to Rome, 200 ; posture in 
which he was crucified, 201 ; in what 
sense he first preached to the heathen, 
241 ; his last recorded act, 243 ; at 
what time he arrived at Antioch, 262. 

Peutinger's Table, 208. 

Pharaoh, his policy towards the Hebrews, 
133 sq. 

Pharisees, their opinions, 273 ; represented 
as strict by Josephus, 398. 

Philip, in what city of Samaria he 
preached, 147 ; his residence at Ohjsa- 
rea, 159 ; why he was called an Evan- 
gelist, 348. 

Philippi, its port, 257 ; its rank as a city, 
257 ; few Jews reside there, 258 ; why 
its magistrates were called praetors, 
283; character of the church there, 
271. 

Philippi, Prof., his mode of accounting 
for the silence of the Jews in regard to 
the Roman Christians, 458. 

PhUippians, Epistle to, 462. 
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Phineka, 429. 

Phoenicia, how extensive, 190. 

Phoenix , its situation, 420 ; direction in 
which its harbor opened, 421 ; Mr. 
Smith's view untenable, 421. 

Phrygia, how bounded, 56 ; little known, 
255. 

Pliny, his letters, 312, 401. 

Plough, used in the East, 402. 

Poliiarchs, accurately used, 274. 

Pools, around Jerusalem, 70. 

Porta Nomentana, 455 ; San Sebastiano, 
454. 

Portress, among the Jews, 199. 

Possession, demoniac, distinguished from 
ordinary disease, 104, 247 sq. 

Potter's Field, its situation, 46. 

Pozzuoli, 452. 

Pratorium, at Csesarea, 380; at Rome, 
455. 

Prayer, at what hours offered by the 
Jews, 58, 73 ; was addressed to Christ 
by the first disciples, 48, 165; a part 
of the preacher's work, 115; whether 
uttered in concert, 194 ; the attitude in 
which it was offered, 343 ; was the 
means of saving Paul's companions in 
the ship, 433. 

Precipices, south of Jerusalem, 45. 

Presbyters, how elected, 235 sq.; Nean- 
der's view, 235 sq ; origin of the term, 
236 sq ; same as bishops, 334. 

Priests, divided into classes, 85 ; distin- 
guished from Levites, 98 ; many con- 
verted, 116. 

Prisoners, in what manner they were 
chained, 197 ; were subject to different 
degrees of rigor, 387, 388, 394 ; some- 
times wore their chains when on trial, 
407 ; were often sent to Rome from the 
provinces, 408 ; were committed to the 
praetorian prefect, 461. 

Proconsuls, how distinguished from pro- 
praetors, 209. 

Prodigies, how precursors of calamity, 61. 

Prophesying, Scripture sense of, 59. 

Prophets, how related to teachers, 204. 

Proseucha, at Philippi, 258. 

Protestants, their view of the gospel, 166. 

Proverbs, examples of, 362, 402, 438. 

Provinces divided into imperial and sena- 
torial 209. 

Psalms explained (66, 25,)46sq. ; (109, 
8), 47; (16, 8—11), 64; (118, 22), 
90; (2, 1. 2), 94. 

Ptolemais, situation and modern name, 
348. 

Publius, his title confirmed by inscrip- 
tions lately found, 449 ; a question as 
to his rank, 449. 

Purjwse of God in saving men, 244. 

Puteoli, its situation, 452 ; entry-port of 
the wheat ships, 452. 



Q- 



Quaternion, 197. 

Quatuorviri, where found, 263. 

Queen, Candace, 154 ; of Adiabene, 194. 

Qui facit, &c., a law phrase, 44. 

Quirina, a Roman tribe, 449. 

Quotations from the Old Testament, how 
applied sometimes in the New, 46 ; 
with what degree of verbal accuracy 
made, 58, 79 sq, 140, 222, 244 ; why 
conformed to the Septuagint, 244. 

R. 

Ras-el-Abiad, a cape, 412. 

Readings, various, occur in the Acts, 55, 
84, 158, 161, 249, 339, 348, 382, 424 ; 
many of them unimportant, 395. 

Recorder, at Ephesus, 276 ; his speech 
adroit, 277. 

Redemption, effected chiefly by the death 
of Christ, 339 sq. 

Refreshing, times of, 80. 

Remphan, 139. 

Repentance, a divine gift, 198, 190, 259 ; 
required of those who received baptism, 
216. 

Reservoirs, how used in the East, 70. 

Restoration, what intended by, 82. 

Resurrection, that of Christ ascertained 
confidently by his disciples, 36 ; proved 
the Saviour's mission, 47 ; denied by 
the Sadducees, 86 ; excited the ridi- 
cule of the Athenians, 294 ; an article 
of the Jewish belief, 373 ; effect of the 
belief of, on the mind of Paul, 384. 

Reuss, his Histoire de la Theologie, 255. 

Revealer, under the ancient dispensation, 
identical with the Logos, 136. 

Revelation, important law of, 52. 

Rhegium, now Rcggio, 452; distance to 
Puteoli, 387. 

Rheims translation, whence made, 323. 

RJtodes, 345 ; journey thither from Beirut, 
346. 

Road between Bethlehem and Hebron, 
157. 

Roads from Jerusalem to Gaza, 153. 

Robinson, his description of Mars' Hill, 
279 sq. ; of the castle of Antonia, 357. 

Roofs, how built, 176. 

Romans, Epistle to, 327. 

Rudders, in ancient vessels, 441. 



S. 



Sabbath, Christian traces of its observ- 
ance in "the New Testament, 329 ; rests 
on apostolic institution, 330. 

Sacarii, 360. 

Sacrifices, their typical import, 73. 
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Sadducees, their principles, 86, 373. 

Salami*, the scenery there, 207. * 

Salmone, the eastern promontory of Crete, 
417. 

Salmonetta, an island in St. Paul's Bay, 
440. 

Salvation gratuitous, 239. 

Samaritan Codex, its critical value, 126. 

Samothrace, 256 sq. 

Sanhedrim, its organization, 87 ; its pro- 
ceedings public, 88, 91 ; place of ses- 
sion, 119 ; different modes of designa- 
tion, 94, 160 ; extent of its power, 160; 
Qualifications of its members, 400. 

Schneider, B, Rev., extract from his jour- 
nal, 347. 

Scorpion, a peculiar scourge, 113. 

Scribes, the Jewish scholars, 373. 

Sdeucia, the great seaport of northern Sy- 
ria, 206 sq. ; appearance of the coun- 
try from the bay, 207. 

Sepp, his Lcben Jesu, 168, 398. 

Sergius Paulus, his office, 209 ; his title 
confirmed as correct, 209. 

Servant, a title of the Messiah, 77. 

Shekinah, what it was, 123.* 

Ships, ancient, their size, 414 sq., 438, 
sq. ; how they were undergirded, 426 
sq. ; were easily shattered, 430 ; could 
anchor by the stern, 435 sq. ; were 
steered with two rudders, 441 ; de- 
pended for speed chiefly on one sail, 
442 ; had figure-heads, 251 ; how rap- 
idly they could sail, 452. 

Shipwreck, scene of Paul's, 443. 

Siaon, its harbor, its distance from CflBsa- 
rea, 412. 

Simon, the Magian, character of bis pre- 
tensions, 148 ; exposure of bis hypoc- 
risy, 150; whether indentical with a 
certain other Simon, 152. 

Simony, how the word arose, 150. 

Smith, E.,h\$ visit to Antipatris, 398. 

Smith, J., nis work on " The Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul," 411. 4 

Solomon's Porch, why so called, 76. 

Sonntag, his explanation of the difficulty 
in regard to Theudas, 110 sq. 

Spain, Paul's iournev to, 462. 

Spirit, see Holy Spirit. 

iSi. Paul's Bay, described, 440; visit to, 441 ; 
place of the apostle's shipwreck, 443. 

St. Philip's Fountain, 157. 

Stephanas, his family, 260. 

Stephen, his doctrines, 118; nature of the 
accusation against him, 119; analy- 
sis of his speech, 120 sq. ; Ncanders 
analysis, 121 ; that of Luger and Baur, 
122; was probably a Hellenist, 123; 
difficulties in his discourse examined, 
125, 127, 129, 130 sq., 139 sq.; his dy- 
ing prayer, 145 ; not the only witness 
whose blood was shed, 400. 



Stier, on the discourses of the Apostles, 87* 

Stoics, the tendency of their philosophy, 
278. 

Straight, the street so called, 164. 

Striking, as said of winds, 429. 

Stuart, Prof., his Interpretation of the six- 
teenth Psalm, 64 ; his view of Christ 
as Mediator, 67. 

Sun, darkening of, a prophetic symbol, 61. 

Synagogues, how numerous at Jerusalem, 
117 sq. ; their officers, 160; punish- 
ment inflicted in them, 401 . 

Syracuse, how far from Melita, 386. 



T. 



Tabor, sea visible there, 112. 

Tarsus, its literary eminence, 170; its 
political importance, 360 ; did not pos- 
sess the rights of Roman citizenship, 362. 

Tell eU-Uasey, 158. 

Temple, how its services were performed, 
85 ; its destruction foretold by Stephen, 
119; constructed so as to shadow forth 
spiritual truths, 140 ; regarded with ex- 
cessive veneration by the Jews, 142; 
portion of it interdicted to foreigners, 
356. 

Temple-sweeper, 322. 

Terracina, 120. 

Tertullus, his gross flattery, 381. 

Testament Ola, as divided by the Jews, 
213. 

Theatres, used among the Greeks for pub- 
lic business, 202 sq , 319. 

Theop/tilus, a representative of those for 
whom Luke wrote, 19; his rank and 
country, 33. 

Thessalonians, Epistles to, 303. 

Thessalonica, its distance from Philippi, 
272 ; result of Paul's labors there, 272 
sq. ; how long he remained, 274. 

Theudas, why not mentioned by Joseph us, 
110; may have been referred to under 
a different name, 111. 

Tholuck, on the influence of heathenism, 
245 ; on Paul's speeches as compared 
with his Epistles, 335 ; his mode of rec- 
onciling Luke's account of the Egyp- 
tian imposter with that of Joscphus, 
360. 

Timothy, was a native of Lystra, 252 ; 
why required to be circumcised, 253; 
whether he rejoined Paul at Athens, 
276 ; why he was sent from Ephesus 
into Macedonia, 316 : could not have 
written any part of the Acts, 329; 
Epistles to, 463 

Titus, Epistle to, 463 

Toleration, granted by the Romans to the 
Jews, 369. 

Traditions, among the Jews sanctioned as 
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true: — in regard to Abraham's first 
call, 125 ; in regard to the tomb of the 
patriarchs, 130 sq. ; in regard to the age 
of Moses, 135 ; the giving of the law 
by the agency of angels, 142 sq. ; the 
length of Saul's reign, 216. 

Tres laberme., 454. 

Trotis, correctly distinguished from Mysia, 
255. 

Trotfyllium, name of a town or an island, 
333. 

Tyndale, at Wittenberg, 425. 

lyre, the emporium of Phoenicia, 346; 
its ruins beneath the Sea, 346 ; the 
gospel preached there at an early pe- 
riod, 347 sq. 

Tyropaon, 369. 

U. 

Uhdergirding of vessels, how performed, 

420. 
Unity of the human race, asserted by 

Paul, 289 sq. 
Unknown God, at Athens, 285. 
Upper Room, its use, 41, 331. 
Ur of the Chaldees, 124. 
Urfa, a modern city, 125. 
Usher, his chronology, 125. 



V. 



Valeita, 451. 

Validity of the choice of Matthias as an 
apostle, 58. 

Vatpy, Notes on N. T., 444. 

Vengeance, not imprecated on Simon by 
the apostles, 150. 

Verbals in Hit, 405. 

Via Appia, 454. 

View from the Acropolis at Corinth, 276 ; 
of ruins at Tyre, 340 ; from Nazareth, 
412. 

Vintage, time of in Palestine, 57. 

Viper, why extinct in Malta, 445 ; its hab- 
its, 447. 

Virgil, on the dangers of the sea, 431. 

Vizier, Joseph's office in Egypt, 129. 

Vol scion Ilius, 454. 

VUmel, his translation of the twenty-sev- 
enth chapter, 419. 

Vow, whether that mentioned in 18, 18 
was Paul's or Aquila's, 303 ; how long 
that of a Nazaritc continued, 353 

Voyages, how rapidly made in ancient 
times, 453. 



W. 

Wailing, oriental mode of, 146. 

Walch, his Dissertation!*, etc., 91. 

Way Appian, 454. 

Way, those of the, 161, 384. 

Wiclif, source of his translation, 323. 

Wieseler, his view of the duration of Pen 
tecost, 356 ; his mode of reckoning the 
twelve days, 383. 

Windows, how made in Eastern houses 
331. 

Winds, which prevail in the Mediterra- 
nean near the end of summer, 412 ; 
which blow off the land on the coast 
of Cicilia, 414 ; as denoting points of 
the compass, 421 ; change suddenly 
from the south to the north, 423 sq. ; 
those from the east apt to be lasting, 
429 ; at what rate they would drive a 
ship situated like that of Paul on the 
voyage to Rome, 435. 

Winer, limits assigned by him to Pro- 
consular Asia, 55 ; his opinion of the 
night-journey to Antinatns, 379. 

Witness inwAd, of the Spirit, 109. 

Women, heathen, converts to Judaism, 
225. 

Woolsey, President, suggestions of, 274, 
449. 

Wordsworth, his Notes on the Acts, 191. 

Worship, began at dawn in the temple, 
105 ; nature of Sabaism, 139 ; that 
of the temple emblematical, 140; per- 
formed at the river-side by the Jews, 
258. 

Y. 

Year.of Paul's conversion, 22. 

Yoke, Jewish, 242. 

Young man, as said of Saul, 144. 



Z. 



Zahians held that John was the Messiah, 

310. 
Zealots unknown as a sect till after the 

time of Christ, 141 ; designated those 

in the church who contended for Jew- 

ish rites, 352. 
Zeal of Paul as a Pharisee, 362. 
Zeller, nature of his objections, 87. 
Zion Mount, a burial place, 65. 
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Relation of the Acts to the Gospel of Lake, .... 33 
Promise of the Saviour to send the Spirit, 36 

His last Interview with the Disciples, and His Ascension, - 37 

Return of the Disciples to Jerusalem, 40 

Address of Peter on the Choice of a new Apostle, - -42 

Appointment of Matthias as an Apostle, .... 48 

Descent of the Holy Spirit, 50 
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Renewed Imprisonment of the Apostles, and their Escape, 104 
They are arrested again, and brought before the Council, 106 
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The Advice of Gamaliel, 109 
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Him anew, --.. 113 
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The Zeal of Stephen, and his Violent Apprehension, - - 117 
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Period of the Temple and the Prophets, 141 
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The Death of Stephen, ..-••••-143 

The Banal of Stephen, - - - 145 

The Gospel is preached in Samaria, - 147 

Simon the Sorcerer, and his Professed Belief, ... 148 

Peter and John are sent to Samaria, ..... 149 

The Hypocrisy of Simon, and its Exposure, • - - - 150 
Conversion of the Ethiopian, --.... 152 

Baptism of the Eunuch, ....... 157 

Christ appears to Saul on the way to Damascus, - • 159 
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The Flight of Paul from Damascus, - - - - - 167 
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Peter preaches at Lydda, and heals a Paralytic, - - - 171 

Peter visits Joppa, --173 

Vision of Cornelius, the Centurion, - - - - - 174 

The Vision of Peter, 176 

The Messengers arrive at Joppa, ...... 178 

Peter proceeds to Oesarea, .......179 

The Address of Peter, 183 

Cornelius and others receive the Spirit, and are baptized, - 187 
Peter justifies himself at Jerusalem for his visit to Cornelius, 188 
The Gospel is preached at Antioch, ..... 190 
Paul arrives at Antioch, and labors there, - - - - 192 
Barnabas and Saul arc sent with Alms to Jerusalem! - - 193 
Renewed Persecution at Jerusalem, and Death of James, - 195 

The Imprisonment of Peter, 196 

Miraculous Liberation of Peter, ...... 197 
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praying, 199 

Trial and Execution of the Soldiers, 201 

Death of Herod Agrippa at Csssarea, 202 

Barnabas and Saul return to Antioch, ..... 204 
Barnabas and Saul are sent to preach to the Heathen, - - 204 
The Journey to Cyprus, and its Results, .... 206 
They proceed to Perga, and thence to Antioch in Pisidia, - 212 

Discourse of Paul at Antioch, 213 

They preach a second time at Antioch, 223 

They are persecuted, and depart to Iconium, ... 225 
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tra, 226 

Paul heals a lame Man at Lystra, 229 

Speech of Paul to the Lystrians, 231 
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Speech of the Apostle James, 213 

They appoint Messengers to the Churches, and send a Letter 

by them, 246 
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Labor, 250 
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Paul and Silas revisit the Churches and Deliver the Decrees, 252 

They prosecute their Journey to Troas, - 254 
Paul and his Associates arrive in Europe, and preach at Phi- 

lippi, - - - - - - 256 

Healing of a Demoniac Woman, ...... 261 

Imprisonment of Paul and Silas, 263 

An Earthquake shakes the Prison, 265 

Conversion of the Jailer and his Family, .... 266 

They are set at Liberty, and depart from Philippi, - - 268 

They proceed to Thessalonica, and preach there, - 271 

The Jews accuse Paul and Silas before the Magistrates, - 273 

Paul and Silos proceed to Beroea, ------ 274 
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How he is affected by the Idolatry there, .... 276 

Paul repairs to Mars' Hill to explain his Doctrine, • - 279 

Speech of Paul on Mars' Hill, 284 

Paul is interrupted, and leaves the Assembly, ... 294 

Arrival of the Apostle at Corinth, and his Labors there, - 295 

Paul is arraigned before Gallio, 300 

Paul proceeds by the way of Ephesus and Cssarea to Jerusa- 
lem, and thence to Antioch, - - - - - - 302 

Departure of Paul on his Third Missionary Tour, - - 306 
Apollos comes to Ephesus, and is more fully instructed in the 

Gospel, 306 

Paul comes to Ephesus, and re-baptizes certain Disciples of 

John, 309* 

Paul preaches at Ephesus, and confirms the Word by Miracles, 311 

The Defeat of certain Jewish Exorcists, .... 313 
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He and his companions advance to Miletus, ... 332 

Address of Paul to the Ephesian Elders at Miletus, - - 334 

He prays with the Elders, and embarks again, ... 343 

They continue the Voyage to Tyre, 344 

From Tyre they proceed to Ptolcmais, and thence to Caesarea 
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Paul assumes a Vow, to conciliate the Jewish Believers, - 350 

He is seized by the Jews, and dragged from the Temple, - 355 
The Roman Commander rescues Paul from the hands of the 

Jews, --.- 357 

Paul's Speech on the Stairs of the Castle, - - - - 361 

He pleads his Roman Citizenship, and escapes the Torture, 366 
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A Conspiracy of the Jews to slay him, .... 374 
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Tho Plot is made known to the Roman Commander, - • 375 
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The Apostle's Defence before Felix, 382 
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Agrippa pronounces him innocent, 408 
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Incidents of tho Voyage from Myra to Crete, - 414 
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They undcrgird and lighten the ship, but despair of safety, - 426 
The Apostle cheers them with the hope of Deliverance, - 432 
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due lion h of some of ilic a blest writers and most scientific men of the age. anions which will bo found those of Chambeni, 
Hugh Miller, Agassiz, Gould, Guyot, Marcou, Dr. Harris, Dr. Way land, Dr. William'*, Dr. Ripley, I>r. Kitto, Dr. Kru- 
niaeher, Ba\ne, l>r. Twei'die, Dr. (Iioules. Drs. Sprague, Xewcomb, Banvard, " Walter Aimwell," Bunsrener, Miall, 
Ar«'tnl'*aron litre and others of like standing and popularity, and to Una lL>t they are constantly adding. Among 
their late publications are the following, \iz , — 

Modern Atheism ; Under its forms of rantheism, Ma- Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation: By an 

l<;iaii-in,>«M.:iiurism,i»eveIi»jimeiit,HiidNatiinill-i\vs. Ammuiax Ctiizrn. Introductory Essay by Calvin E. 

Stowk, D.D. Jti>- New improved and enlarged edition. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cts 

A Wreath around the Crow : or, Scripture Truth* 

Illustrated. Hy the Rev. A. MoRTOX BroWX, D.D. 
With Recommendatory IVefhee, by John Axuell James. 
A beautiful Frontispiece, ltimo, cloth, 60 cts. 

The School Of Christ; or, Christianity Viewed in its 
Leading Aspects. By the Rev. A. L. R. Foont. Author 
of Iwulmts in the Lift of our Saviour t etc lGmo, 
cloth , 50 cts. 

Footstepi of our Forefathers ; wi>at they suffered The Imitation of Christ ; By Thomas A'Kkmfb. 



Hy Jauk.s Bicuanax, D. D. . 1J..D. 12mo, cloth, SI 25. 

The author of thin work is the sijrcessor of Dr. Chal- 
mers in the Chair of Divinity in the New Col lege, Edin- 
burgh, and the intellectual leader of the Scottish Free 
Church. 

"The work is one of the most readable and solid which 
we have ever peru»ed." — Hiujh Miller. 

The Mission of the Comforter ; with copious Notes. 

By .huts liiAKi ba 11 .kk. N .;«•< translated for the 
American edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 



thor of Lh'ji'h Of Ti hfii'r, etc. 



With an Introductory F-*>ay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. Edited by Howard Malcom, D.D. A new edi- 
tion with the life of Thomas A'Kemits. By Dr. C 
Ullmaxx, Author of Reformers Ixfort the Reformation, 
12mo, cloth, 85 cts. 

This may safely be pronounced the best Protestant 
edition extant, of this ancient and celebrated work. 

The Christian** Daily Treasury ; » Religion* Ex- 

ercUo f«>r every Pay in the Ye ur. liy Rev. E. Temple. 

A new edition. 1'Jmo, cloth, 81. 

MW The best Volume of " Skei.ctox Skkmoxs " extant. 
It is indeed a " Treasury " of good things, a book for 
<«rry Christian. 

The Better Land; or, the Believer's Journev and 
Future Home. By the Rev. A. C. Thompson. 12mo, 
cloth, 85 cts. 

The Christian World Unmasked. By John Bsk- 

uux.K. With a Lite of i he Author, by Thomas Girmot, 
D.l> , Edinburgh. 1» mo. cloth. 50 cts. 

Mothers of the Wise and Good. Bt Jabce Bum, 

D.D. ltimo, cloth, 15 ct-. 

KW A sketch of the mothers of many of the most emi- 
nent men of the world, and sho,rin? how much they were 
indebted to maternal inllueuce for their greatness and ex- 
cellence of character. 

tc.t.,.w r lwn .„ ' xcitu „„ -ui^ My Mother: or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. 
William Kimbait. With an ele- **f N „ w >y hin , x C> rgvman. Willi a beautiful 

iige. l-mo,^otl^81. ^ ^ ^ Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth.15 cts. 

. ~. One of tho most charming h>K>lu tliat have issued from 

the prvos for a long is'riod. 

The Religions Of the World, and their Relations to 
Christianity. By Fkkd. D. Mai kick. A.M., Protestor in 
King's College, Loudon, ltimo, cloth, 00 cts. 

Guido and Julius. The ivxtrivb of Fix and tbm 

I'RoprnATOR ; or, the True Consecration of the Ikmbtrr. 
Exhibited in tho Correspondence of Two Friends. By 
Freiikric At'GrsTfH O. TnotrrK, D. D. Transited from 
the German, by Jovathax I<> wards Rtlaad. With an 
Introduction by John I've Smihi, OlD. 16mo, doth, 
00 cts. 
The Evidences of Christianity, ** exhibited in tho 

writings of its Ajsilogists, down to Augustine, by W. J. 
Bolton, of Gorr ilic and Cains Cb&egt, Cambridge. 
l'Jnio, cloth, 80 cts. 

The Signet Ring, and Its Heavenly Motto. Trans- 
lated from the German. Illustrated, ltimo, Cloth, 
31 cts. 
JO-This little work is a polfabtd gem •/ sparklmg 

brilliancy. 



and what they Sought. iJe-^r'ibing localities, and 
Portraying Per^iMia^e-i and Events conspicuous in the 
Strutrile* for Religious Lils'ity. By Jamks G. Miall. 
With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 81. 

Memorials of Early Christianity : Presenting in a 

g*. , uph.e,com|u)cl.;iiid popular form, Mem.»r.ibleEveuts 
of Farly Kcrle-ia>ticul History, etc. By liev. J. G. 
Miall. With Illustrations, lilmo, cloth, 81. 

Sermons. B. v Fiaxcis Wayla.\d, I). D. , 1 2mo , clo. , 81. 

Sacred Rhetoric; or, Composition and Delivery of 
N-rmon.-.. By 11. J. Kim:Y, D.D., Pn»f. in Newton 
Theo. Inst. With Dr. W arc's Hints on Extkmtokaxm- 
ord l'u^von.NG. l2mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

The Preacher and tho King ; or, Bourdaioue in tho 

Court of I.iushXiV. 1 i<-in < an account of the Pulpit 
Elo<menre of that di*tingui»he 1 era. From the French 
of I j. F. IltNCKNKU, Paris. Intitsluctiou by the Rev. 
Gk-ikc.k Potts. D.I >. A two improml nWi'm, with a 
line Likeness nnl a Biographical sketch of the Author. 
12nio, cloth, $1.25. 

The Priest and the Huguenot ; or, Persecution in 

tlie age of lium* XV. r nun tin- Fivuch «»t I. F. Brx«- 
K\rK, Two vols. , P_'mo, cloth. 82.25. 
K^-Tliis i"» a work of thrilling interest — no fiction 
could exeee«l it. 

Heaven. By Jamw 

gant \ jgnelle title jaj 

God Revealed in Nature and in Christ ; Inciud 

ing a K«-liital:on of the lh-\rli»piiirnt 'Iheory contained 
in the " Vcsti-j^'s of the Natuml History of Creation." 
l!y IU'V. .Iamks B. Walkkr, Author of «»TiiKpiULur«oHiY 
ok thk Pi-vx or Salvation." 12mo, cloth, 81. 

Tahvch Christ; or, Tlie Memorial Name. By Alkx- 
a nm:k Mai \\'n mTKK. With an Intrcxluctory Ixdter by 
Natii'l NV. Iayi. ir, D.D., Dwight Pn»f«»s"«,r of Didactic 
Theoloiry in Yale Theo. St-m. ltimo, cloth, 60 cts. 

* The argument is altoir»»ther new and original. If the 
view hf-c t.iI-.'U is errone«»us, it Is too pla.isible to b*' 
passed over with indifTen-uce by the frieuils of tmth ; if 
true, it is of unmeasured imi>ortnnce to tho Church and 
to the World." — Dr. Tvjlor's Introtludnry Letter. • 



The Suffering Saviour ; or, Meditations on the lA«=t 

Ui\s of C'.u-'.st. Bv Fi:i:u. W. Kuumma 



aoikr, D.D., Au- 
Tran^late«l under 



the sancti- n of the Author, bv S.vMrKL Jactcson. 12mo, 
cloth, 81.25. 

" The narrative is given with thrilling vividness and 
pathos, and beauty."— A «« qfthe Church* (Scottish). 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN'S WORKS, 



Thesaurus of English Words tad Fhrasss. &> 

classified aud arranged oh lo facilitate the expression 
of Ideas, and assist iu lite/ary composition. New and 
improved edition. By Pkter Mark Rot;n. Revised 
ana Edited, with ft lint of Foreign word* defined in 
English, and other addition!, by B. Srars, D.D., Pre*, 
of Brown University. 12mo, cloth, 91.50. 
A work which enables a writer to seize upon just 
the right word fur his purpoM. 

Visits to European Celebrities. By Willum b. 

bPKAGDK, V.il. I^IUO, Cioth, 91. 

A Series of graphic and life-liko Personal Sketches of 
many of the mo*t distinguished men and women of Eu- 
rope ; and the novel attract ion of nfac simile of the signa- 
ture of each of the person* introduced. 

The Plurality of Worlds, a Xew Editiox. Wrm a 

M'PPIJUikmaky 1 i.w.oui k. in which tho Author's Re- 
viewer* are reviewed, linio, cloth, $1. 

This masterly production will now liave an increased 
attraction in the Addition of the Supplement, iu which 
the author'tt reviewers are triumphantly reviewed. 

J&AC&ulAT On Scotland. A Critique from the " Wit- 
ness," edited by Hluii Millkr. 12mo. '25 eta. 

Chambers' Cyclopedia of English Literature, 

The choicest productions of English Author*, from the 
earliest to the present time. Connected by a Critical 
and Biographical History. Two octavo vols, of 700 

Ken each, with upward of 300 elegant Illustrations, 
bossed cloth, $6. 

Let the reader ojwm where lie will, he can not fail to 
find matter for profit aud delight. The selections are 
gem*,-'-inflnitc riches in a little room ; in the language 
of another, " A whole English Library /used into one 
Cheap Book." 

Chambers' 'Home Book ; or, rocket Miscellany. Con- 
taining a Choice .^election of Interesting and Instruct- 
ive Reading, for tho Old and Young. Six volumes, 
lOmo, cloth, 93. 

Thia in fully equal, and in some respect* superior, to 
either of the Chambers' other works. 

Chambers' Hisoellany of Useful and 

ing Knowledge. With Elegant Ulua'- 
mgi. Ten volumes. Cloth, 97.50. 



Engrav 



Cyclopaedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the 

Jplne ArtE A Choice election of Anecdotes of the 
various forms of literature, of the Arts, of Architec- 
ture, Engraving, Music, Poetry, Painting, and Sculp- 
ture, ana of the most celebrated Literary Characters 
and Artists of different Countries and Ages, etc By 
Kazutt Arvixk. Numerous Illustrations. 726 pages, 
octavo, cloth, 93. 

The choicest collection of anecdotes ever published. 
It contains 3040 anecdotes, 350 fine illustrations, and 
such is the wonderful variety, as to afford an inexhaust- 
ible fund of interest for every class of. readers. 

The Kallig ; or, the Sheepfold in the Waters. A Tale 
of Humble Life on tho Coast of Schleswig. From the 
German of Biernatzski, by Mrs. Gborck P. Marsh. 
12mo, cloth, 91. 

The Excellent Woman. ** described in the Book of 
Proverbs. With an Introduction by Rev.W. B. 8pra<;ik, 
P.D., containing twenty-four splendid Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, 91 ; cloth, gilt, 91.75 , extra Turkey, 
92.60. 



Knowledge is Power. A View of the Productive 
Korcesof Modern i?ociety, and the Results of l.abor, 
Capital, and Skill. By Cha*. Kxk.ht. Numerous Il- 
lustration*. American Edition. Revised, with Addi- 
tions, r^mo, cloth, $1.16. 
jgsf" This in emphatically a book for the people. R 

contains an immense amount of important information, 

which everybody ought to possess. 

Works of John Harris, D.D. 

Tim dKKAf iK.vujKK. hocts. 

TllK (iKRAT COBMMftOS, 91. 
THB PRK-ADAMmC Earih, 91* 
Max I'rjmkval, 91 26. 
I'ATRIARHIY ; OK, the Fjuult, 91.86. 



SkRMONS UN £P1X1AL (X 



91. 



Works of Hugh Miller. 

my n.uoolm ami n1iooul48ters, 91.26. 
Old Kkd SaxdAoxk, 91. 
Footprints ok thk Creator, 91. 
First Impressions w Exciand, 91. 
Tbxtuio.vy of the Rocks, 91. l5. 

Works of William E. Williams. D.D. 

l>xn kbs on mt: l/)ki»'s I raykh, 65 cts. 
Rkuoioi-8 I RotiKR««, 85 cts. 
MfcocLUivna*, 91.-5. 

Works of Peter Bayne. 

ClfKI.'mAV J JFK, NN 1AL AXT> LxmVTJ>r.4L, 91.2S. 

Ewatb ix Biography axd Csiticssm, 1st Sours, 91.26. 

2kd SKRDDJ, 1.25. 
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, D.D. 



Works of W. K. 

Glad Tim.m;*, to cu 

A Iump io tub Path, 63 cts. 

Skkd Timk jlnd Harvest, 6tt eta. 

Works of John Angel James. 

Tub Makkiagk Ki.\u, 75 cts. 

Thk CiirRcii Mkxrkh'm Grinx, 83 eta. 

The Church ix Karxbst, 40 cts. 

CURteTlAX l*ROURB», 31 Cts. 

Philip Doddridge; his Life and Labors. By Joe* 

wrocoirrox, J ».!>., author ot spiritual Herom. etc., and 
an Ixtroductokt Chaptkr by Rev Jamb G. Miaix, 
author of /footsteps of our Ihrefathert, etc With beau- 
tiful Illumined Titk Page, Frontispiece, etc. lGmo, 
cloth, 60 cts. 

Lift and Character of James Xontgomery. 

Abridged from the recent London Edition. By Mrs. 

H. C. Kkkjitt, author of Lady HuntingUm aud her 

Friend*. Fine likeness and beautifully illustrated 

title page. 12mo , cloth , 91 .26. 

This is an original biography prepared from the abun- 
dant, but ill-diBe«<ted material* contained in the seven oc- 
tavo volume* oft he London edition. 

Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of 
the late Amos Lawrence. Edited by his son Wm. 

R. I«AWRKXCK, M.D. With elegant portraits of Amos 
and Abbot Lawrence, an engraving of their Birthplace, 
and an Autograph page of Handwriting. One large 
octavo volume, cloth, 91.50 ; also, royal 12mo edition, 

cloth, 91. 

Dr. Grant and the Mountain Hestorians. By 

Itev. Thomah Lacrik, his surviving associate in that 
Mission. With a Likeness, Map of the Country, and 
numerous Illustration*. Third edition revised and un- 
proved. 12mo, cloth, 91.25. 

AST A most interesting memoir of a most remarkable 
man. 



1 In addition to works published by themselves, they keep an extensive assortment of works in all departments 
of trade, which they supply at Publishers' prices. jJ5» They particularly invite the attention of Booksellers, Tra- 
veling Agents, Teachers, School Committees, Librarians, Clergymen, and professional men generally, to whom a lib- 
eral discount is uniformly made, to their extensive stock, jay To persons wishing copies of Text-books for exam- 
ination, they will be forwarded, per mail or otherwise, on the reception of one half the price of the work < 
jay-Orders from any part of the counter attended to with faithfulness and dispatch. 
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IMPOETANT WORKS. 



KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Condensed from 

the larger work. By the Author, Joilv Krrro, D.D., author of Pictorial Bunt ; History of Palatine : Scrigturs 
Daily Readings, etc. Assisted by Jamb Taylor, D.D., of Glasgow. With over fix hundred Iuustramms. 
One volume, octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $3. 

Tli is Cyclop jo>u itt designed to furnish a Dictkwcary of the Biblx, while at the emme time it answers the place of 
a Commentary, embodying the product* of the bent and moat recent researches in biblical literature, in which the 
scholar* of Kurope and America have been engaged. The work, the reault of immense labor and research, is, by 
universal consent, pronounced the best work of its class extant. It is not only intended for ministers and theological 
students, but id aUo particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath-school leathers, and the gnat body of the religious public. 

A condensed view of the 1 various branches of Biblical Science comprehended in the work, 

1. Biblical Criticism. — Embracing the History of the Bible Languages ; Canon of Scripture; literary IB ato r y 
and Peculiarities of the Sacred Books ; Formation and History of Scripture Testa. 

i. IltroKY. — Proper Names of Persons • Biographical Sketches of prominent Characters ; Detailed Accounts «f 
important event* recorded in Scripture ; Chronology and Genealogy of Scripture. 

ii. <jK.h;kapiiy. — Names of Places ; Description of Scenery ; Boundaries and Mutual Relations of the Countries 
mentioned in Scripture, so far as necessary to illustrate the Sacred Text. 

4. AunLKOUxjY. — Manners and Customs of the Jews and other nations mentioned in Scripture ; their Sacred 
In»titutions, Military Aftairs, Political Arrangements, Literary, and Scientific Pursuits. 

5. 1*hysical Science. — Scripture Cosmogony and Astronomy, Zoology, Mineralogy, Botany, Meteorology. 

In addition to numerous flattering notices and reviews, personal letters from more than fifty of the most distin- 
ffnihnl Ministers and Laymen of different religious denominations in the country imve been received, highly 
commending this work as admirably adapted to ministers, Sabbath-school teachers, heads of families, and aO 

Bible students. 

The following extract of a letter is a fair specimen of individual letters received from each of the gentlemen^ 

whox» names are given below : — 

" I have examined it with special and unalloyed satisfaction. It has the rare merit of being all that it profe 
to be ; and very few, I am sure, who may consult it, will deny tliat, in richness and fulness of detail, it surpa 
their exi»ectation. Many ministers will find it a valuable auxiliary ; but its chief excellence is, that it furnish* 
ju.st the facilities which are needed by the thousands in families and Sabbath-schools who are engaged in the im- 
portant business of biblical education. It is, in itself, a library of reliable information*" 

W. B. Sprague, D.D., Pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y J. J. Carrnthera, D.D.. Pastor of 

Second Parish Congregational Church, Portland, Me.— Joel Hawes, D.D., Pastor of First Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Ct— Daniel Sharp, I). D., late Pastor of Third Baptist Church, Boston.— N. L. rrothingham, D.D., late 
Pastor of First Congregational Church (Unitarian) , Boston. — Ephraim Peabody, D.D., Pastor of Stone Chapel Con- 
gregational Church (Unitarian), Boston. — A. L. Stone, Pastor of Park Street Congregational Church, BoalKt.— 
John S. Stone, D.D., Rector of Christ Church (Episcopal), Brooklyn, N. Y.— J. B. Waterbury, D.D., raster of 
Bowdoin Street Church (Congregational) , Boston. — Baron Stow, D.I). , Pastor of Rowe Street Baptist Church, Boston. 
— Thomas H. Skinner, I). P., Pastor of (Ermine Street Presbyterian Church, N. Y. — Samuel M. Worcester, I). D., Pastor 
of the Tabernacle Church (Cougregational), Salem.— Horace Bushnell,D.D., Pastor of Third Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Ct.— Right Reverend J. M. Wainwright, D.D., Trinity Church (Episcopal), N. Y.— (Jardner Spring, D.D.. 
Pastor of the Brick Church Chapel, Presbyterian Church, X. Y.— W. T. DwighJ, D.D. . Pastor of Third Congregational 
Church, Portland, Me. — E. X. Kirk, Pastor of Mount Vernon Congregational Church, Boston. — Prof. George Bush, 
author of Notes on the Scripturr*, N*. Y. — Howard Makora, D.D., author of Bible Dictionary, and President of 
Lewishurg University. — Henry J. Ripley, D.D., author of Notes on the Scriptures, and Prof, in Newton Theo. 
Ins. — X. Porter, Prof, in Yale College, Mew Haven, Ct.— Jared Sparks, Edward Everett, Theodore Freunghursenj 
Robert C. Winthrop, John McLean, Simon Greenleaf, Thomas 8. Williams, — and a large number of others of Hk» 
character and standing of the above, whose names can not here appear. 

HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time ; with Intro- 
ductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the (Country, and on the Customs and InstituttaM of 
the Hebrews. By Joilv Krrro, D.D. With upward of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, $1.26. 

A very full compendium of the geography and history of Palestine, from the earliest era mentioned in Scripture, 
to the present day ; not merely a dry record of boundaries, and the succession of rulers, but an mtellMble account 
of the agriculture, habits of life, literature, science, and art, with the religious, political, and judicial institutions 
of the inhabitants of the Holy I*nd in all ages. The descriptive portions of the work are increased in varae by 
numerous wood-cuts. A more useful and instructive book has rarely been published. — 2V. T. Co mme rciaL 

Whoever will read this book till he has possessed himself thoroughly of its contents, will, we venture to say, read 
the Bible with far more intelligence and satisfaction during all the rest of his life. — Puritan Recorder. 

Beyond all dispute, this is the best historical compendium of the Holy Land, from the days of Abraham to those 
of the late Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali. — Edinburgh Review. 

&*)' In the numerous notices and reviews the work has been strongly recommended, as not only admirably 
adapted to tho family, but also as a text book for Sabbath and week-day schools, 

A TREATISE ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM ; Exhibiting a Systematic View of that Science. 

By Sami-kl Davidi*)*, D.D., of the University of Halle. Revised and enlarged edition, two elegant octavo 

volumes, cloth, $5. 

These volumes contain a statement of the sources of criticism, such as the MSS. of the Hebrew Bible and Greek 
Testament, the principal versions of both, quotations from them in early writers, parallels,— every thing, in short, 
is dtoussed, which properly belongs to the criticism of the text, comprehending all that comes under the title of 
General Introduction, in Introductions to the Old and New Testaments. 



GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston. 
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IMPOETANT WOIIKS- 



analytical CONCORDANCE OF TIIE HOLY SCRIPTURES ; or, The Bible presented 

under Distinct and Classified Heads or Topics. By Joh.v Kaimk, D.D., I.L.D., author of BQiical Cyi'fKulia; 
Dictionary of the Bible, etc., e\c. One Volume, royal octavo, 8^6 pp. Cloth, $3 ; Sheep, $3.00. Just ruUuhed. 

The publishers would call the special attention of Clergymen and others, to some of the peculiar features of this 
great work. 

1. It is a concordance of subjects, not of words, la this it differs from the common concordance , which ? of course, 
it does not supersede. Both are necessary to the Biblical student. 

2. It embraces all the topics, both secular and relitrious, which are naturally sujrcrested by the entire content* of 
the Bible. In this it differs from the Scripture Manual* aud Topical Text-books, which are confined to religious or 
doctrinal topics. 

8. It contains (he whole of the BQAe without aljridgmrnt, differing in no respect from the Iiible in common um», 
except in the classification of its contents. 

4. It contains a synopsis, separate from the concordance,, presenting, within the compass of a few pa^e5, a 
bird's-eye view of the whole contents. 

5. It contains a table of contents, embracing nearly two thousand heads, arranged in alphabetical order. 

6. It is much BU|*»rior to the only other work in the language, prepared on the same general plan, and is offered 
to the public at much leas cost. 

7. The purchaser gets not only a Concordance, but also a BSJc. in this volume.. The superior convenience arising 
out of this fact, — saving, as it does, the necessity of having two books at hand, and of making two references, 
instead of one, — will bo readily apparent. 

The general subjects (under each of which there are a vast number of sub-divisions) are arranged as f.-llow*, 
YW. : — Agriculture — Animals — Architecture — Army — Arm- — IJody — Canaan — Convent — Liet ami l'res-; — I.is-eaw 1 
and Death — Earth — Family — Clenealogy — <Jod — Heaven — Idolatry — Idols — .lesus Christ — Jew- — L-.ws — Magistrate* 
— Man— Marriage — Metals and Minerals — Ministers of Religion — Miracles — Occupations — Ordinances — Vanibles and 
Emblems — Persecution — Praise and l*rayer — I*rophecy — Providence — Redemption — ^ablatlw and Holv I toy- — 
Sacriflce— Scriptures— Speech — Spirits— Tabernacle and Temple — Vineyard and Orchard — Visions and l>reams — 
War— Water. 

MENTAL PIIILOSOPIIY ; including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Joseph 

Haven , Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Amherst College. Royal l'Jrao. , cloth $1.5>"\ 

Prof. Park, of Andover, having examined a larre portiou of the work in manuscript, says, " It is i>i-"ir\'Gt~c«aa> 
for its clearness of style, perspicuity of method, candor of spirit, acumen, and comprehensiveness of thought. I 
have been heartily interested in it." 

"As ft text book, it Is possessed of rare merit." — N. T. Evangelist. 

M3T Immediately on its publication, this work was adopted as a text book in Brown CnirerH'y, 3ft. IMyeise 
Seminary, Amherst College, Spinjler Institute, X. Y. Worcester fhmale College, and others. 

THE GREYSON LETTERS ; Correspondence of R. E. H. Gkeyson, Esq Edited by 
Henry Rogers, author of Eclipse of Ihiih, etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.-5. 

Mr. " GREY*)*" and Mr. Rooms arc one and the same ]>crson. u The Letters are intellectual gem*, radiar.t 

with beauty and the lights of genius." — I'hiln. Chri*. <>Ij. "A 1 took, not f"r one hoir but for all h>ur< — to 
think over, to dream over, to laurrh over." — fi",*ton Jour. ''Containing a jyreat many vhc. true, and i'ri;i:v.l 
rellections, and written in an attractive style." — ]ji#*»n Courier. "Full of entertainment, and full of fi»od for 
thought. ' ' — / *h ila. 1 'rcttnjterinn . 

HISTORY OF ClirilCII MUSIC IN AMERICA. Treating of its peculiarities at different 

?eriods ; its legitimate use anil its abuse ; with Criticisms. Cursory \U marks, and Notices relative: to Coiii]-o-i-rs, 
eachers, Schools, Choirs, Societies. Conventions, I'-ooks, etc I'y Nathaniel I>. lioi'LD, Author of Sruil 
Ihirmnny ; Chunk llarmtmtj ; Sumil Min.<lnl. etc. l'2mo. , cloth, 7- r > cents. 

TIIE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER. Author of Aw/wi ,f 

Cluiract>T, K.ssay*, etc Edited by J. E. Uyi.vm>, with notices of Mr. Imktf.i:, a«s a Preacher and Compauioa. 
By John' Siieitard. A new edition, /ie» mlunuv in om\ 700 pa^s. 1'Jino, cloth. $l.'Jf>. 

MALCOM'S (NEW) R1IILE DICTIONARY of the mo«t itnporfaiit Xam«?«, Objects, and 

Terms, found in the Holy Scriptures ; intended princi]ially for Sabbath Scle>ol Teachers and liible Classes By 
Kev. Howard Mai.com, D.I». , 1'ivsident of LewUbur^ Collet, l'a. It'mm, rloth. *',«) rt>. 

A COMMENTARY ON TIIH ORIGINAL TMXT OF Till-] ACTS OF TIIE APOSTLE?. 

By IIoratio B. Hackkit, D.I)., I*rof. of Biblical Literature and Interpretation, in the Newton Then. Institution. 

Hj?" This nio.st important ami very popular work, has be,-n thoroughly revised f-ome i.i:N Klii^ entinlv 
rewritten), and considerably enlarged by the introduction of ini|M»rtant new matter, the reoilt of tli'- Auth-:*s 
continued laborious investigation^, sinee the publication of the first o !it ; i-n. aided by the more n cent published 
criticisms by other distinguished Biblical Scholar-., in this country aud in I'un.pe. 

CRUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE]; a Now and Complete Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures. By Alexander Crude* Revised and lie-edited by the Bev. David King, Ll~l>. Uetavu. ch>th 
backs, $1.25. 

The principal variation from the larger hook, consists in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary (wlrc.h has nlwnys 
been an incumbrance), the condensation of the (juotati'ms of Scripture. :"nin::» I under their ni'»vt <d>\iou- l:ea<L<>, 
which, while it diminishes the hulk of the work, iimilhifncilHa'-x the findri^ of any required pa»sne>'. 

We have, in tliis edition c>f Cruden, the ltc.4 made better ; that is. the present is lx>tter alapted to the purj^-H'S 
of a Concordance, hy the erasure of su]x-rtluous refi-rence;, the oini-<;:on of unii' , c<'ss,iry explanations, arid the 
contraction of quotations, etc. It is tetter a< a mam:al, and better adapted by iN price, to the means of many who 
need and ought to possess guch a work, tlian the former larjre and exp^^n.^ive edition. — Puritan Hia-nhT. 
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IMPOETANT WOIIKS- 



analytical CONCORDANCE OF TIIE HOLY SCRITTURES ; or, The Bible presented 

under Distinct and Classified Heads or Topics. By Joii.v Eadie, D.I)., LL.1)., author of Biblical tyi'ipadia; 
Dictionary of the Bible, etc., e\c. One Volume, royal octavo, 836 pp. Cloth, $3 ; Sheep, 93.50. Just PuUUhed. 

The publishers would call the special attention of Clergymen and others, to some of the peculiar feature* of this 
great work. 

1. It is a concordance of subject*, not of words. In this it differs from the common concordance, which, of course, 
it does not supersede. Both are necessary to the Biblical student. 

2. It embraces all the topics, both secular and religious, which are naturally suggested by the entire contents of 
the Bible. In this it differs from the Scripture Manuals and Topical Text-books, which are confined to religious or 
doctrinal topics. 

8. It contains the whole of the Bible without a)tridgmcnt, differing in no respect from the Bible in common use, 
except in the classification of its contents. 

4. It contains a synopsis, separate from the concordance, presenting, within the compass of a few pap?- 1 , a 
Wrd's-eyo view of the whole contents. 

5. It contains a tablo of contents, embracing nearly two thousand heads, arranged in alphabetical order. 

6. It is much superior to the only other work in the lauguagc, prepared on the same general plan, and U offered 
to the public at much leas cost. 

7. The purcluver gets not only a Concordance, but also a Bit jr. in this volume. The superior convenience arising 
out of this fact, — sa\ing, as it does, the necessity of having two books at hand, and of making two references, 
instead of one, — will be readily apparent. 

The general subjects ("under each of which there are a vast number of sub-divisions) are arranged as ft lU'W*, 
vii. : — Agriculture — Animals — Architecture — Army — Arm •< — Body — Canaan — Convent — Diet and 1 )n*>-> — I -in-ase 
and Death — Earth — Family — (Jenealogy — <lod — Heaven — Idolatry — Idols — .Jesus Christ — Je\v> — L",\vs — Magistrate* 
—Mao— Marriage — Metals and Mineral ■* — Ministers of Religion — Miracles — Occupations — Ordinances — Parable* and 
Emblems — Persecution — Praise and l*rayer — I'rophecy — Providence — Redemption — ^abhafhs and Holy Days — 
Sacrifice — Scriptures— Speech — Spirits — Tabernacle and Temple — Vineyard and Orcliard — Visions and Dreams— 
War— Water. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY ; including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Joseph 

Haven, Professor of Intellectual ami Moral Philosophy, Amherst College. Royal l'Jmo., cloth $1.50. 

Prof. Park, of Andover, having examined a large portion of the work in manuscript, says, " It is m-tincitshid 
for its clearness of style, perspicuity of method, candor of spirit, acumen, and comprehensiveness of thought I 
have been heartily interested in it." 

" As a text book, it w possessed of rare merit." — JV. T. Evangelist 

JKT Immediately on its publication, this work was adopted a* a text book in Brown University, ML Hdycke 
Semtmary, Amherst College, Spinjler Institute, N. Y. Worcester FhmaJe Cdlege, ami others. 

THE GREYSON LETTERS; Correspondence of R. E. H. Gbeyson, Esq Edited by 
Hknst RoGKiw, author of Eclipse of Faith, etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.C5. 

Mr. " Grktsox" and Mr. Roans are one and the same person. " The Letters are intellectual gems, radiant 

with beauty and the lights of genius." — PhUa. Chris. Cbs. " A book, not for one hour but for all hours — to 
think over, to dream over, to laugh over." — /Piston Jour. u Containing a great many wise, true, and original 
reflections, and written in an attractive style." — Boston Courier. " Full of entertainment, and full of food for 
thought" — PhQa. Presbyterian. 

HISTORY OF CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA. Treating of its peculiarities at different 

periods ; its legitimate use and its abuse ; with Criticisms, Cursory Remark*, and Notices relating to Composers, 
Teachers, Schools, Choirs, Societies, Conventions, Books, etc Py Nathaniel D. Gould, Author of Social 
Harmony ; Church Harmony ; Sacred Minstrel, etc. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER. Author of Derision of 

Character, Essays, etc. Edited by J. E. Rylam>, with notices of Mr. FttsncR, as a l*reacher and Companion. 
By Jofin Siikppard. A new edition, two volumes in one, 700 pages. l*2mo, cloth, $1/26. 

MALCOM'S (NEW) BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most important Names, Objects, and 

Terms, found in the Holy Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes By 
Rev. Howard Malcom, IX I)., l*resident of Ijewtsburg College, Pa. lOmo, cloth, 00 cR 

A COMMENTARY ON THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE ACTS OF TOE APOSTLES. 

By Horatio B. Hackktt, D.D., Prof, of Biblical literature and Intcqiretation, in the Newton Iheo. Institution. 

M& Tills most important and very popular work, has be<<n thoroughly revised (some part* l>eing entirely 
rewritten) , and considerably enlarged by the introduction of ini]M>rtant new matter, the result of the Author's 
continued laborious investigations, since the publication of the first edition, aided by the more recent published 
criticisms by other distinguished Biblical Scholars, in this country anil in Kurope. 

CRUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE; a New and Complete Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures. By Alexa>dkr Cridux Revi>ed and He-edited by the Rev. David Ki.vo, IX. I). Octavo, cloth 
backs, $1.-5. 

The principal variation from the larger book, consists in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary (which has nlvayt 
been an incumbrance), the condensation of the quotation* of Scripture, ;:rrnnged i*ri«l< r thi-ir most obvious heads, 
which, while it diminishes the bulk of the work, on'Olly fwUHat* s the finding of any required ]<as<atre. 

We hare, in this edition of Cruden, the bed made better : that is. the present is bettor adapted to the purposes 
of a Concordance, by the erasure of superfluous references, the omi.-sion of unnecessary explanations, and the 
contraction of quotations, etc. It is bettor as a manual, and better adapted by its price, to the means of many who 
need and ought to possess such a work, than the former large and oxj»ensivc edition. — Puritan Hvcorder. 
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